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INTRODUCTION. 

The  word  '  Mimaiisa'— more  properly  '  Purva  Mirainsa '— is  applied 
to  the  system  originally  propounded  by  Jaimini.  The  other  names  given 
to  this  system  uve—' Purvakanda,'  '  Karma-Mimnnsa,'  ' KarmakSnda,' 
Yajnavidya,'  '  Adhvaramimansa,'  ' Dhannamimansd,'  and  so  forth— some 
people  even  speak  of  it  as  the  '  Dvadagalahihni.  ' 

Inasmuch  as  the  avowed  object  of  this  sjsteffl  is  a  consideration  Of 
Lharma  it  is  commonly  spoken  oi  ^s  '  Bharmamtmansa.'  Of  the  Veda, 
tlieie  are  three  sections  or  JiTan^as :  The  Karmakanda,  the  Upasanakdnda, 
and  the  '  Jnanakanda'  And  it  is  only  that  portion  of  the  Veda  which 
is  contained  in  the  first  of  these  that  is  dealt  with  in  the  Purva-MimaAsIl  ; 
and  for  this  reason  ^it  is  spoken  of  as  '  Purvukanda,'  PiirvammUnsa, 
or  ^  KarmamimSnsa.'  Though  the  Karmakanda  of  the  Veda  treats  of 
many  such  actions  as  '  Sacrifice,"  Giving,"  Offering,' and  the  like,  yet  it 
is  of  the  sacrifice  that  this  system  treats  mostly,  and  it  is  full  of 
discussions  about  sacrifices  only.  And  for  this  reason  people  speak  of  tliis 
as    '  yajnamimaAsn  '  or  '  Adhvara-mtviansa.' 

This  consideration  of  Dharma  is  found  to  consist  of  twelve  parts ;  and 
these  parts  have  been  put  by  Jaimini  in  the  form  of  twelve  Adhyayas;  and 
hence  the  system  has  come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of   '  Dvadagalaskshani.' 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  Adhyaya  and 
adhikarana,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix. 

While  chiefly  dealing  with  these  subjects,  Jaimini  lias  in  many  places 
dealt  with  other  things  in  connection  with  these.  It  is  clear  that  all 
that  is  treated  of  by  Jaimini  is  chiefly  Vedic.  In  the  work  known  as 
the  '  Veda'— beginningless  and  authorless, — were  found  mentioned  hei-e 
and  there,  at  random,  many  sacrifices,  offerings,  &o.  And  hence  it  was 
very  difficult  to  understand  and  grasp  the  methods  and  procedure  of 
the  various  sacrifices,  &c.;  consequently,  at  the  time  of  the  perform- 
ance of  a  sacrifice,  at  each  step  the  performers  would  meet  with 
serious  doubts  and  difficulties.  And  all  this  difficulty  has,  once  for  all, 
been  set  aside  by  Jaimini,  by  means  of  the  Sutras  dealt  with  here. 
And  it  was  only  after  the  Mimansa  philosophy  liad  been  duly  propounded 
that  the  path  of  KarmakSnda  became  easy. 

At  tlie  very  outset,  Jaimini  divided  the  Vedic  sentences  into  two 
kinds ;  Tlie  Mantra  and  the  Brahmana,  The  former  is  now  known 
as  the  '  Saiihita' — f.i.  Rgveda  sanhita,  &c.  There  are  many.  Brah- 
nianas  that  are    known    as    'Upanishat, '  f.i.      the   Brhadaranyaka  and 


the  Chandogya.  Then  again  ho  proceeds  to  sub-clivitle  these  two  kinds 
into  other  sorts — the  Rk,  the  Sama,  and  the  Yaju. 

The  definitions  that  he  lays  down  for  the  differentiation  of  the 
Mantra  and  the  Brahmana  are  embodied  in  the  Sutras  II — i — 32  and 
33;  wherein  it  is  said  that,  that  which,  at  the  time  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  sacrifice,  points  out  certain  details  in  connection  with 
it  is  called  '  Mantra ; '  and  the  rest  are  called  '  Brahmana. '  But  the 
earlier  authors  have  distinctly  declared  that  this  definition  of  '  Mantra ' 
is  only  a  tentative  one ;  as  there  are  many  Mantras  that  do  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  herein  laid  down,  and  are  yet  called  '  Mantras.'  The 
'  Mantras, '  in  reality,  take  the  place  of  Aphorisms  dealing  with  sacri- 
ficial details,  and  the  Brahmanas  are  commentaries  on  them ;  in  fact, 
they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  such  by  fankaracarya. 

Rh,  Yajush  and  Sama  are  the  three  sub-divisions  of  the  said  two 
divisions  of  the  Veda.  Among  Mantras  and  Brahmanas,  that  sentence 
wherein  we  have  distinct  divisions  into'  feet,'  is  called  a'jR«'  (Sutra 
II — i — 36)  ; — the  other  names  of  which  are  ^Rca,'  'Cloha,  '  Mantra.'  The 
sentences  that  are  capable  of  being  sung  are  known  as  'Sama  '  (II — i — 36). 
The  rest  are  called  '  Yajush'  (II— i— 37). 


The  text  of  the  MimMnsa  philosophy  is  the  most  extensive  of  all ; 
the  Sutras  have  twelve  Adhyayas,  divided  into  sixty  Pddas,  containing 
about  1,000  Sutras,  dealing  with  1,000  sections  or  Adhikaranas. 

The  word  '  AdhikarSna '  really  means  'Discussion,'  'Consideration,' 
'Inquiry,'  'Investigation.'  In  the  Mimansa  we  find  that  each  Discusssion 
is  made  up  of  five  parts:  vig. :  (1)  Vishaya--ihe  subject-matter  under 
consideration,  (2)  Vigaya,  or  Sahgaya — the  doubt  arising  in  connection 
with  that  matter,  (3)  P%irvapaksha—i}xe  standpoint  of  the  opponent, 
and  the  arguments  in  support  thereof,  (4)  Uttara  or  SiddhSnta — the 
demonstrated  conclusion,  (5)  Sangati — Relevancy  of  the  discussion  with 
the  particular  context.  Some  authors  explain  '  uttara '  as  the  arguments 
against  the  view  of  the  opponent,  and  instead  of  '  Sangati '  they  have 
'  Nirnaya '  which  they  explain  as  '  Siddhanta. '  This  system  of  discussion 
is  adopted,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  Sanskrit  philosophical  systems. 

The  Sutras  are  all  arranged  in  the  above  order  of  discussion.  But  a 
mere  reading  of  the  Sutras  does  not  afford  us  any  idea  as  to  where  a 
discussion  ends,  and  another  begins.  For  all  these,  as  also  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Sutras  themselves,  we  have  to  fall  back 
upon  certain  commentaries  upon  the  Sutras. 

Of  these  commentaries,  and  commentaries  on  commentaries  we  have 
an  almost  endless  series.     The  oldest  commentary   ou    tlie   SBtra^'   that 


is  available  now,  is  the  Bhashya  by  ^avara  Svami  (published  in  the 
Bibliothem  Indica)  ;  fchougli  we  find  this  BhSsJiya  referring  to  other 
commentai'ies,  chief  among  which  is  the  VftH  of  the  "  revered  Upavarsha." 
Oq  the  Bhashya,  we  have  the  commentary  of  Kamarila  Bhatta,  generally 
spoken  of  as  "  Bhatta."  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  known 
under  three  different  names:  (I)  The  Clokavartika,  treating  of  the 
first,  tlie  Tarka,  (Polemical)  Pada  of  the  First  Adhynya  (published  in 
the  '  Caukhambha  Sanskrit  Series, '  Benares)  ;  (2)  The  Tantravnrtika, 
dealing  with  the  last  three  Pddas  of  Adhyaya  I,  and  the  whole  of 
Adhynyasll  and  III  (published  in  the  'Benares  Sanskrit  Series,'  and 
being  translated  into  English  by  the  present  translator) ; — and  (3)  The 
Tuptika — dealing  with  Adhyayas  IV — XII  (published  [in  the  '  Benares 
Sanskrit  Series  ').  On  the  first  of  these,  we  know  of  two  commentaries  : 
(I)  The  KaqikS  by  Sucarita  Mi^ra,  and  (2)  the  Nydyamtnakara  of 
Parthasarathi  Mi9ra  (published  in  the  '  Caukhambha  Sanskrit  Series,' 
Benares) ;  extracts  from  these  two  commentaries  have  been  put  in  as 
notes  in  the  present  work;  and  (3)  the  NyayasudhS  of  Some^vara  Bhatta. 
On  the  second,  the  only  commentary  we  know  of  is  the  Nyayasudhct,  gene- 
rally known  as  '  Bdnaka, '  by  Some^vara  Bhatta  (in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  the  '  Caukhambha  Sanskrit  Series,'  Benares).  And  on  the  third, 
we  have  only  one  proper  commentary,  the  Vartikdhharana  by  Venkata 
Dikshita ;  the  other,  the  Tantraratna  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  '  commen- 
tary '  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  as  it  is  a  semi-independent  com- 
mentary on  the  Sutras  themselves,  though  here  and  there,  taking  up  and 
explaining  certain  passages  from  the  Bhashya  and  the  Vartika.  This 
closes  the  list  of  works,  indirectly  dealing  with  the  present  work. 


The  first  Sutra  of  Pada  i,  Adhyaya  I,  deals  with  the  usefulness  of  an 
investigation  into  Dharma.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  Pada,  we  have 
a  treatment  of  the  questions— What  is  Dharma  ?  What  is  its  definition  ? 
By  what  means  of  knowledge  is  Dharma  cognisable  ?  and  so  forth. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  second  Pada  to  the  end  of  the  Adhyaya,  we 
have  a  consideration  of  the  means  of  Dharma,  and  its  Result,  as  also  the 
authoritative  character  of  the  Veda,  as  the  sole  means  of  knowing 
Dharma. 

[SUTEA  (l).j 

The  meaning  of  the  Sutra  is  that  inasmuch  as  Dharma  is  a  purpose 
that  is  conceivable  by  means  of  the  Veda  alone,  and  the  Veda  is  the  only 
authority  for  it,  after  the  student  has  finished  the  study  of  the  Veda,  he 
should  continue  with  his  teacher  a  little  longer,  with  a  view  to  learn  the 
details  of  Dharma. 


This  Sutra  contains  two  Adhikaranas,  i.e.,  it  treats  of  two  subjects  : 

( 1 )  Is  a  study  of  the  Veda  necessary  for  all  the  three  higher   castes  ? 

(2)  Is  Dharma  a  subject  for  consideration  ?  It  is  only  the  latfer  aspect 
of  the  Sutra  that  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  commentators ;  and  the 
obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  with  regard  to  the  former,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  who  is  not  an  avowed  Atheist,  and  as 
such  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  philosophical  discussion. 

The  Adhiharana  dealing  with  the  latter  question  is  thus  explained 
in  detail: — 

(a)  The  subject  of  discussion — the  passages  that  form  the  snbject- 
moiitev  of  the  discussion — are  the  following  two :  '  One  should  study 
the  Veda,'  and  then  'one  should  perform  tlie  Conclusive  Bath  after 
having  studied  the  Veda. ' 

(6)  The  doubt  ai-ising  with  regard  to  these  sentences  is  this: 
'  Should  one  perform  the  Conclusive  Bath,  immediately  after  he  has 
finished  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Veda,  or  should  he  postpone 
it,  and  continue  his  stay  with  the  teacher,  a  little  longer,  in  order 
to  learn  something  about  the  nature  of  Dharma  ?  ' 

(c)  The  apposite  view  (the  Purvapaksha)  is  that  the  Bath  should 
be  performed  immediately  after  the  study  of  tlie  Vedic  text  has  been 
finished. 

(d)  The  Reply  to  the  opposite  view  is  as  follows :  The  sentence 
'  one  shoBjld  study  the  Veda '  does  not  mean  a  mere  getting  up  of 
the  verbal  text,  it  also  means  a  dne  understanding  of  the  sense  of 
the  scriptures.  And  unless  one  ponders  over  the  passages,  he  cannot 
arrive  at  a  due  understanding  of  theii-  sense.  Consequently  a  mere 
reading  of  the  text  does  not  afford  us  a  due  knowledge  of  Dharma. 
without  which  the  study  cannot  be  said  to  have  borne  its  true  fruit; 
and  hence  we  cannot  admit  that  the  Conclusive  Bath  is  to  be  performed 
immediately  after  the  text  has  been  got  up. 

(e)  Tlie  Siddhanta  or  final  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  after  the 
student  has  got  up  the  verbal  text  of  the  Veda,  he  should  continue 
his  stay  with  the  teacher  a  little  longer,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
all  about  Dharma. 

The  above  shows  the  way  in  which  the  writers  on  Mimansa  put 
forward  the  various  Adhikaranas. 

The  commentators  have  pointed  out  that  the  Satra  in  question  also 
implies  the  necessity  of  learning  tlie  character  of  Adharma ;  as  without, 
such  knowledge,  one  could  not  exactly  know  what  he  should  f  void.  But 
none  of  them  have  gone  into  the  details  of  Adharma,  simply  because  a 
knowledge  of  Dharma  would  naturally  give  us  an  idea  of  its  being  contrary  ; 
and  as  such  no  separate  treatment  of  this  was  necessary. 


[SfJTBA.  (2).] 

The  quesfcious  dealt  with  in  thia  Sutra  are :  What  is  Dharma  ? 
What  ia  tlie  authority — means  of  knowing — Dharma  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  Sutra  is  that  '  Dharma '  is  the  name  that 
is  given  to  those  actions  resulting  in  good,  that  have  been  laid  down 
by  Vedic  injunctions.  The  commentators  have  gone  into  very  elaborate 
details  in  connection  with  this  Sutra  ;  the  upshot  of  which  is  this : 
When  an  action  is  performed,  there  arises  in  the  soul  of  the  performer 
a  certain  potential  energy,  in  the  shape  of  a  particular  property  or 
character,  that,  at  some  future  time,  brings  about  an  eminently  saisfactory 
result;  and  it  is  this  potential  energy  that  is  called'  Dharma'  '  Puny  a,' 
'  Cahhcidrshta '  and  so  forth. 

The  Adhikarana  contained  in  the  Sutra  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  subject-matter  is  Dharma. 

(6)  The  doubt  is  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  means  of  knowing 

Dharma.  Is  this  means  contained  in  Sense-perception  and  the  otiier 
ordinary  means  of  knowledge  ?  Or,  is  Dharma  knowable  only  by  means 
of  Vedio  Injunctions  ?  Is  the  action  of  these  injunctions  in  any  way 
helped  by  Sense-perception  and  the  rest  ? 

(c)  The  opposite  view  is  this  :  Vedic  injunctions  are  not  the  means 
of  knowing  Dharma.  All  sentences  serve  only  to  describe  things  that 
have  been  known  by  means  of  Sense-perception,  &o,,  and  as  such  they 
cannot  be  accepted  as  independent  means  of  knowledge.  The  conclusion 
led  to  by  this  view  is  either  that  (1)  there  is  no  means  of  knowing 
Dharmi,  or  (2)  that  Dharma  is  cognisable  by  means  of  Sense-percep- 
tion or  Inference;  or  (3)  that  Dharma  is  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
for  the  Yogis,  while  for  ns  it  is  to  be  known  either  by  means  of 
Inference,  or  by  that  of  Vedic  injunctions;  or  (4)  that  it  is  known 
by  means  of  Vedic  Injunctions  as  aided  by  Apparent  Inconsistency, 
The  sense  of  this  last  theory  is  that  unless  we  admit  of  a  super- 
physical  cause,  we  are  unable  to  explain  the  gradations  and  differences 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  universe;  and  it  is  the  Apparent  Incon- 
sistency of  these  differences  that  points  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
cause  in  the  shupe  of  Dharma ;  and  then  it  is  the  Dharma  whose 
particular  character  is  known  by  means  of  Vedio  Injunctions.  In  any 
case  Dharma  is  not  cognisable  by  means  of  Vedic  Injunctions  alone. 

{d)  The  reply  to  the  opposite  vieio  is  as  follows :  When  we 
find  that  the  idea  given  rise  to  by  the  Injunction  is  not  contradicted 
by  any  produced  by  other  means  of  kfiowledge,  we  cannot  but  admit 
the  undisputed  authority  of  that  sentence.  And  hence,  so  long  as  we 
have  distinct   words   affording    us  the   due   knowledge    of   Dharma,    we 


VI 


cannot  very  reasoaafcly  declare  that  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  words  of  ordinary  persons,  there  are  various  causes 
of  mistake — as  for  instance,  carelessness,  deliberate  desire  to  cheat, 
and  so  forth;  and  as  such  the  authority  of  such  words  might  very 
well  be  doubted.  The  case  of  Vedio  sentences,  however,  is  quite  different, 
as  it  has  not  been  composed  by  human  agency ;  and  as  such  there 
being  no  chance  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  causes  of  mistake,  the  words 
of  the  Veda  cannot  but  be  admitted  to  have  a  self-sufficient  authority 
in  all  matters  wherewith  they  may  deal.  As  for  Sense-perception  and 
the  rest,  they  are  found  always  to  point  to  things  that  exist  in  the 
present,  and  have  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  things  in  the  future. 
As  for  the  perception  of  Yogis  also,  this  is  based  upon  memory;  and 
as  this  always  pertains  to  pre-conceived  things,  even  Togic  per- 
ception cannot  apply  to  Dharma,  which  has  never  been  perceived  or 
thought  of,  and  is  yet  to  come. 

(e)  The  Siddhanta,  or   conclusion,  arrived   at   is  that  Vedic  Injunc- 
tions are  the  only  means  of  knowing  Dharma. 


WeJ  have  given  above  the  sample  as  to  how  each  Adhikarana  is 
worked  up.  The  Mimanscl  Castra  deals  with  a  thousand  of  such 
Adhikaranas,  each  of  which  has  been  very  tersely  put  in  the  form 
of  one  or  more  Siitras. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Second  Sutra  lays  down  the  two  fundamental 
propositions — that  (1 )  Vedio  Injunctions  are  the  only  means  of  knowing 
Dharma,   and  (2)    that   Vedic   Injunctions   are    wholly   authoritative   as 

as   such   means ,     that   form    the   keystone   of  the   whole   system, 

people  have  come  to  speak  of  this  Sutra  as  the 'Pratijiia'  Sutra.  It  is 
with  a  detailed  working  out  and  supporting  of  these  propositions  that 
the  rest  of  the  First  Pada  is  taken  up. 

[Sutras  3 — 5. J 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  means  of  acquiring  the  due  knowledge 
oi  Dharma,  Jaimini  comes  to  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  Inasmuch 
as  Sense-perception  consists  of  the  cognition  brought  about  by  the  contact 
of  the  sense-organ  with  the  material  object, — and  as  such  it  can  only 
pertain  to  things  existing  at  the  present  time, — it  cannot  serve  as 
the  rightful  means  of  knowing  Dharma ;  because  Dharma  is  not  a 
material  object,  and  it  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time.  (2)  The 
relationship  between  the  Word  and  its  signification  is  natural  and 
eternal;  it  is  not  created  by  Convention;  consequently,  the  cognition 
brought  about  by    a  Vedic  Injunction  is  absolixtely   and   unconditionally 


ti'.ae  ;  it  is  a  permanent  authoritative  means  of  'knowledge ;  its  au- 
thority ia  self-sufficient  and  self-mauifesfc.  (3)  When  we  have  found 
with  regard  to  any  two  things  that  they  are  related  in  such  a  way 
that  wherever  the  one  is,  there  the  other  also  is  present, — then  when- 
ever on  some  future  occasion,  we  actually  see  any  one  of  these,  we 
at  once  conclude  that  tlie  other  also  must  exist;  and  this  cognition 
is  what  is  called  '  Inference ; '  but  this  Inference  is  of  no  use  in 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Dharma. 

As  the  whole  fabric  of  Jaimini's  philosophy  is  based  upon  the 
second  of  these  conclusions — tlie  Self-sufficiency  of  Verbal  Cognition — 
he  devotes  a  special  Adhikarana  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  question. 

[SuTKis  6-ll.J 

The  objections  against  this  self-sufficient  authority,  embodied  in 
Sutras  6 — 11,  are  based  upon  those  against  the  eternality  of  all  words 
in  general,  and  of  the  Veda  in  particular.  These  may  be  thus  summed 
up:  (1)  It  is  a  fact  of  ordinary  perception  that  all  verbal  utterance  is 
an  action  brought  about  by  human  effort;  and  as  such,  having  had 
no  existence,  prior  to  this  effort,  it  cannot  be  believed  to  be  eternal. 
(2)  It  is  found,  at  best,  to  enjoy  a  very  brief  existence;  and  actually 
found  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  uttered.  (3)  We  find  people  speaking 
of  '  making '  an  utterance,  which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  word 
were  eternal ;  as  then  it  would  be  ever-present,  and  would  require 
no  '  making.'  (4)  The  same  word  is  found  to  be  uttered,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  by  various  persons,  at  various  places.  This  would  not  be 
possible,  if  the  word  were  an  eternal  omnipresent  entity.  (5)  Then 
again  we  find  in  grammar  that  words  undergo  several  modifications, — ■/.  i., 
tlie  letter  (i)  changes  into  (ya)  ;  and  certainly  that  which  is  eternal  can 
have  no  modification,  (6)  We  find  the  volume  of  the  word  decreasing  or 
increasing,  according  as  it  is  uttered  by  one  or  more  men  ;  and  certainly 
that  which  increases  and  decreases  can  never  be  eternal. 

[Sutras  12—17.] 

These  are  the  six  objections  against  the  eternal  character  of  the 
Word.  Jaimini  meets  every  one  of  these  in  Sutras  12 — 17.  The  argu- 
ments contained  in  these  Sutras  may  be  thus  summed  up:  (1)  The 
mere  fact  of  the  word  not  being  heard  before  it  is  uttered,  doee  not 
prove  that  it  did  not  exist  before,  or  that  it  has  been  created  by  the 
utterance  ;  all  that  it  shows  is  that  it  was  not  manifest  to  our  perception, 
and  the  utterance  serves  to  make  it  perceptible.  (2)  Similarly,  the 
word  is  not  destroyed  after  being  uttered  ;  the  fact  is  that  the  effect  of  the 
raauifestive  agfency  of  the  utterance  having  passed  off,  the  word  reverts  to 


ita  original  unmanifested  state ;  there  are  many  things  in  the  world 
that  exist,  though  they  are  not  perceptible,  (3)  People  speak  of  the 
making  of  the  word;  but  that  refers  to  the  sound  that  manifests  the 
word ;  and  this  manifesting  agency  is  certainly  due  to  human  effort. 
(4)  As  for  the  simultaneous  utterance  of  the  same  word  by  many  persons, — 
this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  single  sun  being  simultaneously  per- 
ceived by  many  persons.  That  is  to  say,  just  as  many  people,  at  different 
places,  simultaneously  perceive  the  single  sun,  so  do  they  utter  and 
hear  the  same  word  also.  (5)  What  the  grammatical  rules  lay  down 
is  not  a  modification  of  the  letters;  it  is  not  that  the  'i'  is  changed 
into'?/a';  but  that  the  latter  takes  the  place  of  the  former.  (6)  The 
volume  of  the  Word  never  undergoes  increase  or  decrease;  it  is  only 
the  sound  proceeding  from  the  throats  of  men  that  increases  or  decreases. 

[SUTBAS   18—23.] 

Having  thus  met  the  opponent's  objections,  Jaimini  proceeds  to  bring 
forward  his  own  arguments  in  favour  of  his  theory.  These  arguments 
are  contained  in  Sutras  18 — 23.  (1)  The  word  is  ever  present ;  because 
the  utterance  of  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  it  to  others ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  word  exists  that  such  effort  at  manifesting  it  could  be 
justified.  (2)  When  the  word  '  cow  '  is  uttered,  it  is  always  recognised  to 
be  the  same  word ;  and  this  recognition  could  not  be  said  to  be  mistaken  ; 
it  is  universally  cognisable.  (3)  People  speak  also  of  uttering  the  word 
'cow'  three  or  four  times,  and  not  of  uttering  three  or  four  such  words. 
This  common  usage  also  points  to  the  oneness  and  the  eternality  of  the  word. 
(4)  We  do  not  perceive  any  productive  or  destructive  cause  of  the  word, 
as  we  do  of  all  transitory  things ;  and  hence  we  cannot  admit  of  its  pro- 
duction or  destruction.  (5)  Some  people  have  held  that  Word  is  produced 
from  Air.  But  what  they  really  mean  to  be  produced  from  the  Air,  is  the 
sound,  not  the  word  itself  ;  because  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the 
vibrations  produced  in  the  air  give  rise  to  various  degrees  of  sound ;  and 
when  these  vibratory  waves  reach  the  tympanum,  they  are  sensed  and  per- 
ceived by  the  ear.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Word  is  something 
wholly  distinct  from  sound,  which  latter  only  serves  to  manifest  it. 
(6)  We  have  many  Vedic  texts  distinctly  laying  down  the  eternality 
of  words. 

[SuTEAS  24—32.] 

In  this  connection,  the  commentators  have  shown  that  though  thi' 
word  is  eternal,  and  so  is  its  signification,  yet  in  all  human  utterances, 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  the  man  having  mistaken  notions  of  both  ; 
and    as    such    there   is   no   independent   authority    attaching    to    humaji 


utteranoeis.  But  as  for  the  Veda,  it  is  not  found  to  have  any  author.  It  is 
self-existent,  self-sufficient  in  its  authority  and  eternal.  As  for  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  met  with  in  the  Veda,  they  are  mere  sound  coin- 
cidences ;   the  words  having  quite  a  different  sense. 

That  Dharma  exists  and  that  it  consists  of  the  Sacijices,  Charities 
and  the  Libations,  &c.,  enjoined  in  the  Veda, — are  the  two  propositions 
with  regard  to  which  there  is  a  unanimity  among  MimaMakas.  We 
proceed  to  show  the  points  on  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion. 

Sacrifices,  Charities  and  Libations,  duly  performed,  bring  about  definite 
results;  hence  Dharma  consists  of  these  actions.  The  true  function  of 
these  actions  lies  in  the  bringing  about  of  a  certain  potency  in  the 
soul  of  the  performer.  And  it  is  through  this  potency  that  the  performer 
takes  his  future  births,  for  the  experiencing  of  such  results  as  the 
pleasures  of  Heaven  and  the  like.  To  this  Potency  is  given  the  technical 
name  of  ^Apurva,'  in  MimansS,;  while  in  other  systems  it  is  known  by 
such  names  as  '  Adrshta,'  '  Punya,'  'Dharma,'  and  so  forth.  In  accordance 
with  this  theory  then,  Dharma  consists  of  the  actions  of  sacrifice,  &c., 
which  latter  consist  of  elaborate  preparations  of  materials,  &c. ;  thereby 
the  actual'form  of  Dharma  is  perceptible,  though  its  function  proper,  in  the 
shape  of  Apiirva  is  invisible,  and  can  only  be  inferred. 

According  to  other  people,  it  is  along  with  the  Sacrifices,  &c.,  them- 
selves that  there  appears  an  Apurva,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
potency  that  leads  to  Heaven  and  other  desirable  results.  And  con- 
sequently according  to  these  Dharma  consists  of  this  potency  of  Apurva; 
and  it  is  only  indirectly  that  the  name  'Dharma'  is  applied  to  the  sacri- 
fices, &c.  Just  as  people  speak  of  the  life-prolonging  Butter,  as  '  longevity,* 
so  also  do  they  speak  of  the  D/iarma-producing  Sacrifice  as  '  Dharma,' 

Dharma  and  Adharma,  the  effect  of  bodily,  verbal  and  mental  actions  ; 
and  they  form  the  seed  of  all  future  happiness  and  misery.  It  is  be- 
cause the  results  of  Dharma  accrue  to  the  Individual  in  his  future  life, 
that  it  is  held  to  be  imperceptible  either  by  ordinary  or  yogic  perception. 
Hence  the  final  position  arrived  at  is  that  it  is  cognisable  by  Vedic 
Injunction  alone. 

In  the  fact  of  bringing  about  a  definite  cognition,  consists  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Verbal  expression  ;  and  its  authority  is  independent  and  self- 
sufficient  ;  it  is  unquestionable.  Though  it  is  true  that  even  a  false 
assertion  gives  rise  to  a  cognition,  yet  inasmuch  as  in  all  cases  of  false 
assertion,  we  always  either  find  sonne  deficiency  in  the  means  of  cog- 
nition itself,  or  find  it  to  be  denied  subsequently  by  a  more  authoritative 
means  of  cognition, — we  do  not  accept  it  as  authoritatively  true.  But 
the  only  deficiency  in  Verbal  Assertion,  as  a  means  of  cognition,  lies  in  the 
untrustworthy  character  of  the  person  making  that  assertion ;  consequently 
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ihasmueh  as  there  ia  no  person  concerned  in  the  Vedic  assertions,  we 
never  question  the  authority  of  these,  epecially  as  none  of  them  is  found  to 
be  set  aside  by  any  subsequent  means  of  cognition;  because  inherent 
deficiency  in  the  means  itself  and  the  subsequent  denial  of  the  idea  given 
rise  to  by  it  are  the  only  two  grounds  for  questioning  the  authority  of  a 
Verbal  Assertion. 

On  this  occasion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  what  way  a  man's 
idea  of  the  authoritativeness  of  any  means  of  cognition  arises.  That  is  to 
say,  the  question  to  be  considered  is — People  have  an  idea  as  to  this  being 
authoritative,  and  that  unauthoritative, — does  this  idea  proceed  natural- 
ly from  the  cognition  itself  ?  or,  is  it  brought  about  by  another  cogni- 
tion P  or  does  it  come  about,  after  one  has  looked  into  the  excellences  and 
defects  of  its  means,  or  after  one  has  examined  the  real  state  of  the  objects 
cognised  ?  or,  is  it  that  authoritativeness  is  ever  inherent  in  the  cogni- 
tion, always  appearing  with  itself,  and  it  is  rejected  only  either  when  one 
finds  the  actual  state  of  things  to  be  otherwise,  or  when  some  deficiency 
has  been  discovered  in  the  means  of  the  cognition  ?  For,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  found  that  the  idea  of  the  true  authoritativeness  of  a  certain 
cognition  appears  and  remains  permanent,  only  when  it  is  found  that  the 
object  really  exists  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  cognised,  that  there  is  no 
more  authoritative  cognition  to  the  contrary,  and  wlien  no  deficiency  is 
found  in  the  means  of  that  cognition.  For  instance,  that  what  we  see  is 
actually  a  serpent  is  believed  to  be  perfectly  true,  only  when  it  is  found  on 
due  inspection,  by  finding  it  moving,  f.i.,  that  it  is  a  serpent ;  secondly, 
when  it  is  not  found  to  be  denied  by  the  idea  obtained  by  further  ex- 
amination of  it;  and,  lastly,  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  has  been  no 
flaw  in  the  powers  of  vision  concerned. 

In  connection  with  this,  some  Mimansakas  hold  that  the  potency  of 
the  Cause,  to  bring  about  its  effect,  is  inherent  in  it ;  and  hence  it  is  Coo- 
nition  itself  that  establishes  its  own  authority  or  otherwise,  with  regard  to 
its  nature  and  powers.  While  others  hold  that  the  Cognition  is  not  capa- 
■ble  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  establishing  the  truth  and  falsity  of  its 
object ;  because  trttth  a,ui  falsity  are  two  mutually  contradictory  properties 
■and  as  such  they  could  never  co-exist,  either  in  any  object,  or  in  any 
Cognition.  Consequently  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
cognition  is  ascertainable  only  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  discrepancies 
in  its  source. 

Another  class  of  Mimansakas  declare  that  if,  until  the  excellences  and 
'ddfecta  of  the  source  have  been  found  out,  the  truthfulness  or  otherwise  of 
the  assertion  emanating  therefrom  remain  doubtful,  then  it  would  be  neces- 
'sary  tottdmit  the  Cttgnition  to  bo  devoid  of  any  characteristics  or  potentiali- 
ties.    But  this  could  not  be  very  acceptable ;  consequently   it  must  be 


admitted  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  cognition  is  untrustworthy ;  but  when 
subsequently,  corroborative  cognitions  appearing,  the  untrusfcworthiness  is 
set  aside,  its  trustworthiness  becomes  accepted.  Thus  then,  in  the  case 
of  the  Veda,  so  long  as  we  do  not  recognise  it  as  the  work  of  a  trustwor- 
thy author,  we  cannot  accept  it  as  true.  On  the  other  hand,  we  actually 
come  across,  in  the  Veda,  such  apparently  absurd  assertions  as  '  the  trees 
performed  the  sacrifice,'  which  distinctly  point  it  out  as  being  the  work  of 
an  extremely  untrustworthy  person. 

To  this,  the  orthodox  Mtmansaka  makes  the  following  reply ;  ,  The 
authority  or  the  evidential  character  of  the  Veda — or  of  any  means  of  know- 
ledge—cannot be  dependent  upon  anything  outside  itself ;  ,  because  if  a 
cognition  did  not  contain  within  itself ,  its  own  evidence,  but  depended  upon 
another  cognition,  then  in  that  case,  this  latter  cognition .  also  would  have 
to  be  justified  by  another  cognition,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  :  ^nd  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  accept  any  cognition  to  be  true.  Consequent- 
ly we  must  admit  that  all  cognitions  are  self-sufficient  in  their  authority. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  all  cognitions  or  ideas  are  true.  In  the 
case  of  many  we  subsequently  find  that  they  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
real  state  of  things,  or  that  they  had  originated  from  a  mistaken  notion  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  formerly-conceived  truth  is  set  aside  in  view  of  these 
subsequent  facts.  But  in  cases  where  we  have  no  such  subsequent  contraT 
dictions,  we  naturally  admit  the  idea  to  be  true.  Thus  then  in  all 
assertions  of  ordinary  men,  they  are  always  open  to  the  probability 
of  being  false,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  persons  making 
the  assertions ;  and  hence  these  are  not  accepted  to  be  unconditionally 
true.  The  case  of  the  Veda,  however,  is  different.  There  is  no  human 
element  in  it ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  probability  of  any  un- 
truthfulness vitiating  its  inherent  self-evidential  character.  Nor  have 
we,  at  our  command,  any  means  of  knowledge  that  could  show  the  Vedio 
assertions  to  be  false ;  because  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  Veda  is 
not  amenable  to  any  of  the  recognised  means  of  right  k^ovyledge. 
Then  again,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  all  words  are  eternal  { 
consequently  the  words  of  the  Veda  need  not  necessarily  be  attributed  tg,  a 
human  author.  And  we  find  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  Vedic 
words  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  "right  knowledge,"  viz:'  it  is  incontro- 
vertible, it  refers  to  things  not  known  before,  and  is  quite  consistent  with 
facts.  The  only  chance  of  faultiness  of  such  knowledge  lies  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  speaker ;  and  as  there  is  no  speaker  in  the  case  of  the  Veda,  it  is 
above  all  such  faults. 

This  assertion  of  the  Mimansakas  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  Sound 
is  as  irapartite  and  eternal  an  entity,  as  Time,  Space,  etc.,  and,  it  is  not 
a  mere  property  of  Akaga;  it  is  beginningless  and  indestructible^  all  ths^t 
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the  speaker  does  is  to  help  in  the  manifestation  of  certain  sounds  that  he 
has  conventionally  fixed  upon  as  being  expressive  of  certain  thing's. 
Then  again,  what  is  heard  is  not  the  Word,  but  only  the  Sound  that 
serves  to  manifest  it  as  ifc  already  exists  eternally. 

The  Mtmansaka  does  not  hold  the  word  alone  to  be  eternal ;  but  also 
its  meaning,  and  its  relationship  to  that  meaning.  That  there  is  such  a 
relationship  is  directly  cognisable  by  Sense-perception ;  and  the  reason 
why  ifc  is  not  recognised  by  one  who  hears  a  word  uttered  for  the  first  time 
is  that  the  necessary  accessories  are  not  present ;  but  that  does  not  make  the 
relationship  non-existing ;  for  because  the  eye  cannot  see  without  light, 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of  seeing  altogether.  This 
accessory  in  the  case  in  question  is  in  the  shape  of  the  knowledge  that 
such  and  such  a  word  denotes  such  and  such  a  thing.  This  knowledge  is 
obtained  by  the  child  from  experience,  by  marking  the  words  and  the 
actions  of  his  elders. 

Nor  have  we  any  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Veda  was  composed 
by  Brahma  and  handed  to  his  sons,  by  whom  it  has  been  propagated  in 
the  World.  The  Mtmansaka  finds  a  greater  difficulty  in  believing  this 
than  the  eternal  character  of  words  and  their  meanings. 

It  is  on  such  a  Veda  that  Jaimini  bases  his  enquiry  into  the  nature 
of  Dharma  and  Adharma.  Of  these  Bharma  is  said  to  consist  in  the  course 
of  conduct,  tending  to  the  attainment  of  the  four  desirable  ends  of  life, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Veda ;  such,  f.i.,  as  the  performance  of  sacrifices  and 
the  like.  And  Adharma  consists  of  such  conduct  as  is  conducive  to  the 
advent  of  objects  of  aversion,  laid  down  as  such  in  the  Veda, — e.g.,  the 
eating  of  games  killed  by  poisoned  arrows,  etc.  In  the  matter  of  these 
two,  all  requisite  proof  is  afEorded  by  the  Veda,  Smrti  and  the  practical 
code  of  morality  obtaining  among  good  men.  Of  these  the  first  is  as  al- 
ready shown  above,  self-independent  iu  its  authority,  while  the  other  two 
owe  their  authority  to  the  fact  of  their  being  based  oa  the  Veda. 

The  Veda  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  Mantra  and  the  Brahmana.  The 
Mantra  serves  the  purpose,  at  sacrifices,  of  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the 
performer,  the  substances,  the  Deity,  and  other  things  connected  with 
them ;  and  the  BrUhmana  consists  of  sentences  mainly  declaratory ;  one 
important  portion  of  this  latter  is  made  up  of  ihe  ArtJiavada  (Sutra  I-ii-7), 
which  is  made  up  of  the  Praising  and  Blaming  of  certain  actions  and 
things ;  this  is  accepted  as  an  authority  on  Bharma,  chiefly  because  it  tends 
to  the  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  the  enjoined  Duty,  but  only  so  far 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  taken  along  with  the  Declaratory  Passages  deal- 
ing with  that  Duty. 

Such  declaratory  passages  are  of  various  kinds  :  ( 1)  "  Karmotpatti- 
Vatcya  "  —  (passages  declaring  a  duty) ;  (2)  "  Guy,a-Vakya  "  —  (passages 


laying  down  the  materials,  &c. ;  (3)  "  Phala-Vakya  "  —  (passages  declaring 
the  result) ;  (4)  "  Ouna-Vakya,  for  a  particular  purpose ;  (6)  Saguna-Karmot- 
patti-Vakya" — (passages  declaring  a  duty  together  with  the  necessary 
materials),  and  so  on. 

(1)  A  "  Karmotpatti-VaJcya  "  is  that  which  simply  points  out  that 
"  such  an  action  is  to  be  performed " — e.g.,  "  Offers  the  Agnihotra 
feacrifioe  ;"  this  sentence  merely  signifies  the  fact  that  the  Agnihotra  Sacri- 
fice is  laid  down  as  one  to  be  performed. 

(2)  A  "  Ouna-Vakya  "  is  one  which  lays  down  the  Deity  and  the  Materi- 
als, &c.,  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice — e.g.,  "  Sacrifice  with 
the  Curd."  The  very  fact  of  the  "  Curd  "  being  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
action  constitutes  its  "  gunatva  "  (secondary  character).  In  the  above 
proposition  the  character  of  the  Soma  as  the  subject,  lies  in  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  known  from  other  sources  of  information,  and  being 
herein  mentioned  only  as  related  to  the  Predicate ;  and  if  such  a 
Subject  were  repeated  in  order  to  show  its  relation  to  the  Predicate, 
this  would  constitute  its  "  Anuvadyatva "  (another  character  of  the 
Subject).  And  the  primary  character  of  such  a  term  is  due  to  its 
connection  with  the  Materials,  such  as  the  "  Curd"  in  the  above  proposi- 
tion. The  character  of  "  Curd  "  as  the  Predicate  consists  in  the  fact  of 
its  not  being  known  from  any  other  source  (save  the  proposition  in  ques- 
tion) ;  and  its  secondary  (or  subservient)  character,  in  comparison  with 
the  Homa  itself,  is  due  to  its  being  the  material  for  (and  as  such 
subservient  to)  the  Homa.  And  further,  the  acceptability  of  both  by  the 
agent  is  due  to  the  action  itself  being  such  as  is  to  be  performed  by  him. 

The  action  having  been  mentioned,  the  question  naturally  arises  in 
the  mind  of  the  agent — '  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  action  ?  '  And  the 
sentence  that  serves  to  lay  down  the  connection  of  the  Action  with  a  de- 
finite result  is  called  the — 

(3)  "  Phalavidhi," — e.g.,  "  One  desiring  heaven  should  perform  the 
Agnihotra  Sacrifice."  The  full  connotation  of  this  sentence  is — '  He 
who  desires  heaven  should  perform  the  Agnihotra  Sacrifice,  as  the  means 
thereto  ';  and  as  such,  this  sentence  lays  down  the  result  of  the  action 
(Agnihotra),  which,  in  the  previous  passage,  has  only  been  pointed  out 
as  a  sacrifice  to  be  performed. 

(4)  A  "  Qunavakya  for  a  specific  purpose  "  is  that  in  which  a  certain 
material  is  mentioned,  in  connection  with  a  known  action,  as  leading  to  a 
particular  result; — e.g.  "  One  ought  to  offer  the  libation  of  curds  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  efficient  sense-organs."  Here,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  "  acquiring  the  senses,"  a  particular  material  (curd 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Homa,  an  idea  of  which  has  already  been 
derived  from  the  passage  enjoining  thp  Agnihotra.     The  formal  meaning 


of  the  above  injunctiGn  is — "  One  is  to  realise  the  accomplishment  of  thd 
Senses  by  means  of  curds,  in  connection  with  (i.e.,  as  forming  the  materials 
for)  the  JSoma."  Another  name  for  "  Gunaphalavidhi "  is  "  guna- 
karmavidhi." 

(5)  A  "  SagunakarmotpaUivakya  "  is  a  passage  enjoining  an  action 
together  with  its  accessories — such  as  the  Materials,  Deity,  &c.  As 
an  example  of  this  we  have — "One  ought  to  sacrifice  with  the  Soma.'' 
This  passage  enjoins  the  sacriUce  together  with,  the  8oma-plant,  since  the 
injunction  of  a  qua,lified  action  (here,  the  Soma- Sacrifice)  necessarily  im- 
plies that  of  the  qualification  (here,  Somas). 

In  certain  cases,  an  "originative  passage"  (Karmotpattivakya)  also 
mentions  the  result  of  the  action, — e.g.  "  One  desiring  cattle  is  to  sacri- 
fice with  the  Udbhid."  The  "  Udbhid  Sacrifice  "  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  passage ;  and  in  the  passage  cited  it  is  enjoined,  as  leading  to  the 
acquiring  of  cattle.  Thus  it  is  a  single  sentence  enjoining  the  sacrifice  as 
leading  to  a  certain  result, — thus  serving  the  double  purpose  of  laying  down 
a  sacrifice,  and  also  pointing  out  the  Material  with  which  it  is  to  be 
performed. 

The  Primary  Injunction  (i.e.,  the  passage  simply  mentioning  the  action) 
is  often  such  as  to  be  constriied  together  with  its  subsidiary  injunctions 
(i.e.,  those  mentioning  the  accessories  to  the  action  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going primary  injunction)  ;  and  thus  both  conjointly  come  to  form  a  single 
sentence  and  make  up  the  one  complete  injunction  of  the  main  action  together 
with  all  its  accessories;  and  such  an  injunction  is  called  a  "  Prayogavidhi."  As 
an  example  of  this,  we  have — "  One  desirous  of  heaven  ought  to  perform  the 
Agnihotra  Sacrifice  ";  this  passage  means  that  "  the  Agent  is  to  conceive  of 
the  acquiring  of  heaven  by  means  of  the  Agnihotra  Sacrifice."  But  there 
instantly  arises  the  question  of  method :  '  How  is  this  sacrifice  to  be 
performed  ?'  And  this  is  answered,  in  regard  to  the  Agnihotra,  &c.,  by 
such  passages  as  "  set  up  the  fire,  put  in  the  fuel,  &c.,  &c.,"  which  come 
forward  as  laying  down  the  necessity  of  fire,  fuel  and  such  other  things,  in 
the  performance  of  the  Agnihotra  Sacrifice.  And  passages  like  these  ("  set 
up  the  fire,  &c."),  forming  with  the  primary  injunction  ("one  desiring 
heaven  should  perform  the  Agnihotra")  one  single  "  Grand  Injunction" 
go  to  point  out  the  Agnihotra  Sacrifice  with  all  its  accessories,  designed  for 
the  attainment  of  heaven, — the  whole  thus  meaning  that  "  one  is  to  attain 
heaven  by  means  of  the  Agnihotra  Sacrifice,  performed  with  the  help 
of  its  accessories,  such  as  the  setting  up  of  fire,  the  putting  in  of  fuel, 
the  purification  of  the  house  and  the  like."  Such  is  the  "  Prayogavidhi." 
Other  names  for  the  accessories  taken  collectively  are  "  Itthamhhava" 
and  "  ItikartavyatS."  In  the  above  instance,  Agnihotra  is  the  primary 
action,  and  the  setting  up  of  fire,  &c.,  are  all  auxiliary  to  it. 
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It  does  not  appear  quite  reasonable  tliat  raomentarily-disappeaiing 
actions  should  bring  about  any  such  future  eSects,  as  the  attainment  of 
Heaven  and  the  like.  But  the  fact  is  that,  from  certain  Vedic  passages, 
we  come  to  know  of  the  capability  of  the  enjoined  and  prohibited  actions 
to  bring  about  certain  results ;  and  in  order  to  render  reasonable  the  pro- 
duction of  future  effects  by  means  qf  momentarily-disappearing  actions 
we  assume  certain  intervening  transcendental  Agencies  in  the  shape  of 
"Panya"  (virtue)  and  "  Papa "  (vice).  Thus  then,  the  causing  of  the 
attainment  of  Heaven  by  Sacrifices  is  not  immediate,  but  indirect 
through  the  unseen  agency  of  virtue.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Unseen 
Force  {Adrshta)  leading  to  a  particular  effect ;  and  the  cause  of  this 
Unseen  Force  is  the  primary  action,  fitted  up  with  all  its  various 
subsidiaries  preceding  and  following  it,  and  not  the  primary  action  alone 
by  itself.  For,  in  that  case,  the  effects  (attainment  of  Heaven,  &c.) 
ioo  might  be  said  to  be  brought  about  by  the  primary  alone  ;  and  such 
a  theory  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion — the  uselessness  of 
the  subsidiaries. 

An  objection  is  here  raised:  "  It  is  not  right  to  assert  the  production 
"  of  the  Unseen  Agency  by  the  Primary  Action  together  with  all  its 
"subsidiaries.  For  the  Primary  Action  is  no  sooner  performed  than 
"destroyed,  and  as  such  cannot  profit  by  the  aid  of  its  subsidiaries." 

To  this,  the  Mimaiisaka  replies  that  though  no  help  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries is  possible  to  the  Primary  by  itself,  yet  such  aid  would  be  quite 
possible  through  an  (intermediate)  Unseen  Force,  brought  about  by  the 
mere  origination  of  the  primary  action  (such  Force  having  the  conven- 
tional name  of  "  Utpattyapurva).  "  Because  for  the  fulfilment,  to  the 
Primary,  of  the  full  aid  of  all  its  subsidiaries,  we  conventionally  assume 
the  production  by  the  Primary  alone,  of  such  au  Apiirva  intervening 
between  the  Primary  and  the  final  Apurva  directly  leading  to  the  {final 
result).  In  the  same  manner,  the  subsidiaries  too,  being  only  conjointly 
capable  of  helping  the  Primary,  cannot  help  one  another  directly  by 
themselves ;  and,  as  such,  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  mutual  aid  among 
the  subsidiaries  also,  we  assume  the  productiou  of  intermediate  Unseen 
Forces — Utpattyapurvas — at  each  step  (i.e.,  together  with  every  sub- 
sidiary,— the  one  subsidiary  helping  the  one  following  through  the 
Utpattyapurva  produced  by  itself). 

The  help  of  the  subsidiaries  towards  the  Primary,  as  a  rule,  consists 
in  turning  the  Primary  towards  the  production  of  the  "Great"  Apiirva 
leadirig  to  the  Final  Result.  With  the  Barga  and  Purnamasa,  however,  the 
case  is  different:  that  is  to  say,  in  these  the  subsidiaries  together  with  the 
^  Primary  go  collectively  to  form  a  single  Primary.    First  as  to  the  Purnmasa. 
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The  sentence  "Yadagneyo  'shtakapalo'  mavasyayaiica  panrnama- 
sy^ncacyuto  bhavati "  enjoins  the  ^gneya  Sacrifice ;  and  the  sentence 
"  tabhyametamagnishomiyamekadafakapalampurnamasyam  prayaochat " 
lays  down  the  Agnishomiya.  In  the  Paiirnamasi  again,  the  Dpan9u- 
Sacrifice  is  laid  down  by  the  sentence  "  Tavabruta,  &c."  All  tliese  three 
Injunctions  together  lay  down  the  "  Primary  "  in  the  Paurnamasi.  In 
connection  with  these  three — the  Agneya,  the  Agnishomiya,  and  the 
TJpan9u — we  have  the  sentence  "  Ya  evam,  &c."  where  the  word 
"  Paurnamasi  "  is  iu  the  singular,  and,  as  such,  denotes  the  fact  of  all 
three  together  forming  a  single  group.  Hence,  in  the  Veda,  tlie  word 
"  Paurnamasi  "  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  all  these  three  — Agneya, 
&c. — taken  collectively. 

Here  some  people  raise  the  following  objection:  "In  the  sen- 
tence yadagneya,  &c.,  &c,,  there  is  no  word  denoting  '  sacrifice  '  ; 
and  as  such,  how  can  the  sentence  be  said  to  enjoin  a  sacrifice  ? '' 
And  the  reply  that  is  given  is,  that  the  word  ' Agney a,'  =  that  (Puro- 
daga)  which  is  consecrated  to  Fire  as  its  Deity;  and  this  word  being' 
co-ordinate  with  (i.e.,  qualifying)  Purodafa,  connotes  the  relation  of 
the  material  {Purodaga)  with  the  Deity  (Fire).  But  such  relation  is 
not  possible  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of  a  sacrifice  ;  and  the  word 
"  Sacrifice "  too  signifies  nothing  more  than  '  the  ofEering  of  certain 
materials  to  a  certain  Deity.'  Therefore  the  relation  of  Material  and 
Deity  expressly  laid  down  in  the  passage  (by  the  word  '■  Agneya') 
must  lead  to  the  inference  of  the  passage  being  the  injunction  of  a 
Sacrifice ; — the  significance  of  the  passage  thus  being  "  one  is  to  con- 
ceive of  his  aim  by  means  of  a  Sacrifice  to  be  performed  on  the 
Amavasya  day,  having  for  its  Material  the  Purodaga  consecrated  to  the 
deity  Fire."  Similarly,  whenever  any  passage  declares  the  relation  of 
Material  and  Deity — e.g.,  "  Sauryancarunnirvapet," — we  have  to  infer 
the  injunction  of  a  Sacrifice,  by  means  of  the  relation  of  the  Deity  (Sun, 
in  the  example  cited). 

Another  objection  is  here  raised  to  the  effect  that  the  passage  enjoin- 
ing the  Z7pa»ptt-sacrifice  is  devoid  of  any  injunctive  ending,  and  as  such 
it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  real  Injunction.  But  the  present  tense  in 
''Tajati"  must  be  taken  as  standing  for  the  injunctive  :  because  wherever 
there  is  no  injunctive  ending  we  have  to  assume  a  like  chan<)-e.  Others 
however,  explain  "  Yajati  "  as  belonging  to  the  ■%Z  class,  and  thus  having 
an  independent  injunctive  signification  of  its  own. 

In  the  Dar9a-sacrifice  too,  we  have  three  pi'imaries — (1)  &  (2)  the 
two  Sannayya  Sacrifices  mentioned  in  the  passages  "  Aindraudadhi  &c.  " 
and  "  Aindrampayah,  &c." ;  and  (3)  the  5gneya  Sacrifice  mentioned  iu  the 
passage  "  Tadagneya,  &o."    And  all  these  three  form  collectively  a  single 
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grolip,  expressed  bj  the  word  "  Amavasyam  "  in  the  aoonsative  singular, 
ocoaring  in  the  passage  "  Ya  Svamvidvanamavasymi,  &c."  Hence,  in  the 
Veda,  wherever  we  meet  with  the  word  "  Dar9a,"  we  have  to  interpret 
it  as  denoting  all  the  above  three  taken  collectively.  Another  reason  for 
making  the  words  "  Darfa  "  and  "  Paurnamasa  "  each  denote  each  of  the 
two  trios  mentioned  above  is  the  explanation  of  the  dual  ending  in 
"  DarfapMirnamasahhyam  svargakamo  yaj'Bta," — which  (dual  ending)  could 
not  be  explained  if  each  were  to  denote  severally  each  member  of  the  trio 
individually,  in  which  case,  the  plural  ending  would  be  necessary. 

Thus  then,  the  Prayaj'a  and  the  rest,  mentioned  in  proximity 
to  the  fruitful  Agneja,  are  subsidiaries  to  the  six  sacrifices  beginning 
with  the  Agneya ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  "  DarQapawnama- 
nahhyam  yajeta  "  would  be  this ;  "  One  is  to  produce  the  Unseen  Force 
leading  to  Heaven  by  means  of  all  the  sacrifices  that  go  collectively  to 
form  the  two  groups  of  '  Dar9a  '  and  '  Paurnamasa,'  taken  together." 

Question  :  '  How  can  the  two  sets,  occuring  at  different  times,  be  said 
to  act  together  ?  ' 

Answer :  Though  they  cannot  act  together  by  themselves,  yet  the 
three  constituent  factors  of  each  would  each  produce  a  distinct  Unseen 
Force  ;  and  it  is  through  these  several  Unseen  Forces,  that  the  two  sets 
would  act  conjointly. 

Question  :  '  How  can  the  three  parts  of  one  produce  a  single  Unseen 
Force  ? ' 

Answer :  Each  of  the  three,  when  taken  together  with  the  subsidiaries 
Prayaja,  &c.,  are  said  to  produce  one  Unseen  Force  for  the  complete  set  ; 
and  because  each  of  the  three  cannot,  by  itself,  be  accompained  by  the 
whole  host  of  subsidiaries,  therefore  the  three  sacrifices  are  said  to  produce 
three  original  Unseen  Forces  ( Zftpattyapurvas)  ;  and  it  is  through  these 
that  each  of  the  three  becomes  connected  with  all  the  subsidiaries.  And 
because  the  subsidiaries,  Prayaja,  &c.,  cannot  by  themselves  be  taken  with 
the  Primary,  therefore  this  conjunction  too  is  to  be  accepted  as  accom- 
plished thi'ough  the  several  original  Unseen  Forces.  Further,  there  is 
a  conjunction  of  the  original  Unseen  Force  produced  by  the  Primary 
and  those  produced  by  the  subsidiaries,  Prayaja,  &c. ;  and  it  is  this 
conjunction  that  constitutes  the  fact  of  the  Primary  being  equipped  with 
all  its  subsidiaries.  Similarly,  in  the  Paurnamasa,  the  three  Unseen 
Forces,  produced  by  the  three  subsidiaries  Agneya,  &c.,  in  company  with 
those  produced  by  the  Prayaja,  &o.,  bring  about  the  one  Unseen  Force, 
that  belongs  to  the  complete  three-fold  set.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the 
Dar9a,  the  three  Unseen  Forces,  produced  by  the  Agneya  and  the  Aindra, 
together  with  those  produced  by  the  subsidiaries,  bring  about  a  single 
Unseen  Force,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  three-fold  set.  These  two  Unseeu 
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Forces  of  the  two  trios,  brought  about  as  ttey  are  by  the  three  original 
Unseen  Forces  of  the  AgnSya  and  the  rest,  produce  the  final  PJiaUpurva— 
the  force  from  which  proceeds  the  final  result.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  that  'One  is  to  bring  about  Heaven  to  himself  by  means 
of  the  Barga—and—PaurnamUsa,  through  Unseen  Forces.'  Thus  then, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  effectual  Unseen  Force  necessitates  the  performance 
of  the  Primary,  together  with  all  its  subsidiaries;  and  the  injunction  that 
lays  down  this  fact  is  the  "  Prayogavidhi." 


The  Veda  is  again  divided  into  4  parts — the  Vidhi,  the  AHhavada,  the 
Mantra  and  the  N&madheya ;  and  we  proceed  to  explain  each  of  these  in 
detail. 

VIDHI. 

"Vidhi"  (Injunction)  is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  "  ApiirvavidM,"  (2) 
"  Niyamavidhi,"  and  (3)  "  ParisaAkhyavidM." 

(1)  Of  these  the  passage  that  enjoins  an  action  that  has  not  been  laid 
down  elsewhere  is  called  an  "  Apurvavidhi"  {lit.  the  Injunction  of 
something  new)  ;  e.g.,  "  Vnhtn  prokshati,"  a  passage  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Darfa-paurnamasa — without  this  passage,  we  could  in  no 
way  have  any  idea  of  the  washing  of  the  corn  to  be  employed  in  the 
sacrifice. 

(2)  The  passage  that  restricts  the  procedure  of  a  certain  action  laid 
down  in  another  passage  is  called  "Niyamavidhi  (Restrictive  Injunc- 
tion) "  ;  e.g.,  "  Vrlhtnavahanti,"  a  passage  also  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  DarQa-paurnamasa.  If  we  had  not  this  passage,  then,  with 
reference  to  the  Barga-paurnamasa,  as  threshing  does  for  the  removal  of 
the  chaff  from  the  grain  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  "  Cake " 
mentioned  in  the  original  injunction, — so,  in  the  same  manner,  we  could 
also  have  recourse  to  the  process  of  removing  the  chaff  by  tearing  each 
grain  by  the  nails ;  and  hence  in  the  latter  case,  as  the  work  could  be 
done  by  other  means,  threshing  would  not  be  necessarily  required; 
and  as  such  it  could  only  have  a  partial  application  (optional  with 
the  tearing  by  the  nails).  In  the  face,  however,  of  the  aforesaid 
injunction, — Vrihmavahanti — we  have  it  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 
chaff  is  to  be  removed  by  threshing  alone;  and  the  nail-process  is 
set  aside  once  for  all.  Objection :  "  Since  the  nail-process  serves  our 
purpose  as  well  as  threshing,  the  restricting  of  the  process  to  the  latter 
alone  is  not  reasonable."  Beply  :  Not  so ;  because  it  is  admitted  that  the 
removal  of  the  chaff  by  the  process  of  threshing  produces  a  certain  Unseen 
Force  (not  attainable  by  the  other  process)  in  addition  to  the  visible 


eSect  in  the  shape  of  the  speedier  removal  of  the  chaff.  This  Unseen 
Force  is  added  to  the  final  effective  Unseen  Force,  through  the  original 
Apurva  of  the  SaoriBoe  itself.  Thus  then,  as  without  the  Unseen  Force 
brought  about  by  the  Restriction,  no  final  Apurva  would  be  possible, 
the  Restriction  cannot  be  said  to  be  purposeless. 

(3)  When  two  objects  happen  to  be  mentioned  as  equally  applicable 
in  a  certain  case,  the  passage  that  serves  to  preclude  one  of  them  is  called - 
"  Parisankhyavidhi" ;  e.g.,  in  connection  with  the  Oaj/ano,  we  read:  "7m- 
dmagrbhnanrasandmrtasyetyagvabhidhanlmSdatte," — whereby  the  Mantra 
herein  mentioned  is  found  to  appertain  to  the  holding  of  the  horse's  reins 
In  the  absence  of  this  passage  the  Mantra  merely  mentioning  the  "  holding 
of  the  reins  "  would  find  itself  appertaining  to  the  holding  of  the  reins 
of  the  ass,  by  means  of  the  "Unga"  consisting  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Mantra  expressing  merely  the  "  holding  of  the  reins."  When,  however,  we 
have  the  aforesaid  injunction,  we  have  it  clearly  laid  down  that  the  said 
Mantra  is  to  be  employed  in  holding  the  reins  of  the  horse,  and  not  those  of 
the  ass, — which  latter  is  to  be  held  silently  (without  any  Mantra).  Thus 
we  find  that  the  passage  quoted  sets  aside  the  application  of  the  Mantra 
with  regard  to  the  reins  of  the  ass,  which,  together  with  the  reins  of  the 
horse,  would,  otherwise,  be  equally  related  to  the  Mantra  in  question. 


We  have  said  above  that  the  Prayaja,  &o.,  are  subsidiaries  to  the 
"  Dar^a-Paurnamasa."  Now  then,  the  "  authority "  for  accepting  such 
subordinate  character  is  sixfold — (1)  "pruti"  (Direct  Assertion),  (2) 
"Linga"  (Indirect  Implication),  (3)  "Vakya"  (Syntactical  Connection), 
(4)  "  Prakarana  "  (Context),  (5)  "  Sthana  "  (Position),  and  (6)  "  Sama- 
khya"  (Name). 

In  the  Agnihotra-passage — "Dadhna  juhuyat" — the  'offering'  is 
expressed  by  the  word  "  Juhuyat ;  "  and  with  reference  to  this  '  offering ' 
we  find  mentioned  the  "  Dadhi,"  which  we  at  once  make  out,  on  account  ■ 
of  its  instrumental  ending,  to  be  the  Material  that  is  to  be  offered.  Thus 
then,  in  the  present  instance  we  find  that  the  fact  of  the  Dadhi  being 
subsidiary  to  the  offering  is  directly  mentioned  by  the  passage  above 
quoted. 

"Linga"  is  "Samarthya,"  Power.  It  is  twofold — belonging  to 
the  Meaning  and  to  the  Word.  As  an  instance  of  the  former,  we  have 
the  following :  The  passage  "  Sruvena  avadyati  "  asserts  the  general  fact  of 
*  Avadana  '  (cutting)  being  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Sruva;  but  the 
Power  (or  capacity)  of  the  Sruva  is  such  that  any  '  cutting '  by  it  can  refer 
only  to  fluid  materials,  like  butter,  &c.,  and  not  to  solid  ones,  as  Purodaca 
and  the  like  ;  and  as  such  the  Sruva  comes  to  be  a  subsidiary  only  to  the 
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cutting  of  the  fluid  materials.  The  Power  of  a  word  lies  in  its  denoting 
a  certain  meaning,  e.g.,  the  mantra  "  Agnaye  nirvapami "  forms  part  of 
the  '  Nirvapa,'  simply  owing  to  the  denotation  of  the  word  '  Nirvapami ' 
(oocuring  in  the  body  of  the  mantra). 

"  Vakya "  (Sentence,  or  Syntactical  Connection)  consists  in  the 
mention  of  a  certain  word  together  with  other  words ;  e.g.,  the  mantra 
"Ishe  tva,  &c.,"  is  interpreted  as  being  subsidiary  to  the  'chopping  of 
the  reed '  on  account  of  the  syntactical  connection  of  the  mantra  with  the 
verb  "  Ohinatti  "  {cuts  or  chops,  occurring  close  after  the  mantra) .  Or  again, 
in  the  passage  "  Agnaye  jushtam,"  &c.,  the  words  are  syntactically  connec- 
ted with  the  verb  "  Nirvapami  "  (following  close  upon  the  mantra) ;  and 
as  such  the  mantra  is  accepted  as  being  subsidiary  to  the  '  Nirvapa.' 

"  Prakarana  "  (Context)  consists  in  "  mutual  want."  As  for  example, 
in  the  passage  "  Darjapaurnamasabhyam  svargakamo  yajeta " — which 
means  that  'one  is  to  bring  about  an  unseen  agency  leading  him 
to  Heaven  by  means  of  the  Dar^a  and  Paurnamasa  sacrifices ' — the 
first  question  that  arises  is — "  How,  by  what  process,  is  the  unseen 
agency  to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  two  sacrifices  ?  "  Again, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  passage  enjoining  the  sacrifices  '  Agneya '  and 
the  rest  (which  are  parts  of  the  Darfa  and  Paurnamasa),  with  their 
results,  we  meet  with  such  passages  as  "  Tanunapatam  yajati,  &c.,"  without 
the  mention  of  any  results.  Then  with  reference  to  these  latter,  there 
arises  another  kind  of  question — "  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  these 
sacrifices  ?  "  Thus  then,  there  being  a  want  of  result  with  regard  to  the 
"  Prayaja,"  "  5gneya,"  &c.,  and  that  of  the  procedure  with  regard  to  the 
"  Darfa  and  Paurnamasa,"  we  find  a  mutual  want  between  the  two  sets 
of  passages — which  want  constitutes  "  Prakarana," — and  thereby  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Prayaja,"  "  Agneya,"  &c.,  are  subsidiary  to 
"  Dar9a  and  Paurnamasa." 

"  Sthana  "  (Position)  is  proximity  ;  e.g.,  coming  across  with  the  mantra 
"  S'undhadhvam,  &c.,"  in  close  proximity  to  the  "Sannayya"  vessels 
(vessels  for  holding  butter  and  curd)  we  infer  that  the  mantra  is  subser- 
vient to  (and  has  its  application  in)  the  rinsing  of  these  vessels. 

"  Samakhya  "  is  naming.  As  for  example,  certain  actions  having  been 
mentioned  in  the  Adhvaryu  Chapter,  the  fact  of  "  Adhvaryava "  being 
the  name  (of  the  actions)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Adhvaryus 
are  the  performers  of  these  actions,  and  as  such,  are  subsidiary  to  {i.e., 
form  of  part  of)  them.  Again,  in  connection  with  the  passage  "Ain- 
dragnamekada9a-kapalannirvapefc  prajakamah,"  the  "  Aindragni  "  sacri- 
fices are  called  by  the  name  "  Kamyeshti " ;  hence  the  namivg  of 
the  mantras  "Ubha  vamindragnl,  &c.,  &c.,"  as  the  "  Kamyeshtiyajya- 
nuvftkyakan^a "   leads   to    the   conclusion   that   these   latter   (mantras) 
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are  to  be  used  as  yajyanuvdkyS  (to  tHe  Aindrcigm  sacrifices,  called 
"  Kamyesliti ") ; — that  is  to  say,  these  mantras  are  subsidiary  to  the 
Aindragni  sacrifices. 


When  "  Direct  Assertion  "  and  the  rest  happen  to  have  a  common 
object  of  application,  their  respective  authority  depends  upon  the  order 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  above — i.e.,  "  Position  "  is  stronger  than 
"  Name,"  "  Context  "  than  "  Position  "  and  so  on,  "  Direct  Assertion  " 
being  the  strongest  of  all.  As  for  example,  in  the  Agnihotra  section  we 
meet  with  the  passage  "  Kada  ca  nastarirasityaindrya  garhapatyamupa- 
tishtbate " ;  and  here  from  the  "Power"  of  the  word  "  Aindrya,"  the 
mantra  "  Kada  ca  na,  &c.,"  would  from  part  of  the  adoration  of  Indra ; 
whereas  the  direct  instrumental  ending  in  "  Aindrya,"  and  the  accusative 
ending  in  "  garhapatyam  "  connects  the  mantra  directly  with  the  Gavha- 
patya  sacrifice ;  and  therefore,  the  former  connection  of  the  mantra  with 
Indra,  based  on  "  Power,''  is  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  latter,  based  upon 
"  Direct  Assertion."  This  theory  of  comparative  strength  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  "  Direct  Assertion  "  lays  down  directly  whatever  it  has  to 
assert;  whereas  "Power"  stands  in  need  of  the  assumption  of  an  inter- 
vening "  Direct  Assertion ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  nothing  can  be 
regarded  as  authoritatively  valid  unless  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Veda  directly. 
Thus,  in  the  given  example,  finding  the  "Power"  of  the  word  "Aindrya" 
referring  to  Indra,  we  stand  in  need  of  a  "  Direct  Assertion  "  in  the  form 
"  Aindrya  Indramupatishthate,"  before  we  can  assert  the  application  of 
the  mantra  to  the  adoration  of  Indra.  But  such  an  assumption  is  not 
warrantable  because  of  another  relation  (of  the  mantra,  with  Garhapatya) 
being  laid  down  by  "Direct  Assertion."  In  case,  however,  where  there  is 
no  "  Direct  Assertion  " — as  in  the  case  of  "  Agnaye  jushtan  nirvapami  " — 
the  "  Power  "  of  the  word  "  Nirvapami  "  at  once  connects  the  mantra 
with  "Nirvapa,"  through  the  assumption  of  an  intermediate  "Direct 
Assertion  "  in  the  form — "  By  means  of  this  mantra,  one  should  perform 
the  Nirvapa."  Because  in  this  case,  there  is  no  objection  to  such  an 
assumption  (since  in  this  case  we  have  no  "  Direct  Assertion "  bearing 
testimony  to  any  other  interpretation). 

Similarly,  in  the  passage  "syonante  sadanam  kj-nomi  ...  tasmin  sida," 
the  word  "tasmin,"  from  its  very  nature,  connects  the  latter  sentence 
("  tasmin  sida  ")  with  the  former  ("syonante,  &c.")  ;  and  this  syntactical 
connection  would  make  only  one  mantra  of  the  two  sentences ;  whereas 
"  Power  "  would  make  two  different  mantras  of  them,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  "Power"  of  the  former  sentence  indicates  "  Sadana  "  (Home, 
Seat),  and  that  the  latter   indicates  "Sadana"    (making  to  sit).     And 
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because  "Pdwer"  is  stron'^er  tHan  "Syntactical  Connection,"  and  as  snch 
sets  it  aside,  therefore  we  conclude  that  the  mantra  "syonante,  &c." 
is  related  to  Sadana,  and  "  tasmin  sida "  to  Sadana.  The  reason  for. 
"  Power  "  being  stronger  than  "  Syntactical  Connection  "  is  that,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  "  Syntactical  Connection  "  will  reduce  the  two  sentences 
into  one,  and  then  will  necessitate  the  assumption  of  the  "  Power  "  of 
"  Sadana,"  and  then,  lastly,  it  will  also  stand  in  need  of  the  assumption 
of  a  "  Direct  Assertion "  to  the  effect  that  "  one  is  to  perform  Sadana 
by  means  of  the  two  sentences  taken  collectively  as  one  mantra."  On  the 
other  band,  in  the  case  of  the  application  of  "  Power "  which  directly 
indicates  Sadana,  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  assumption  of  a  "  Direct 
Assertion "  to  the  effect  that  "  one  is  to  perform  Sadana,  by  means  of  the 
mantra  syonante,  &c."  And  thus  we  find  that  the  latter  interpretation 
is  a  step  shorter  than  the  former.  And  the  signification  being  thus 
complete,  nothing  more  is  required ;  and  as  such  it  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  another  "  Direct  Assertion "  through  the  assumption 
of  another  "  Power,"  on  the  strength  of  mere  "  Syntactical  Connection.' ' 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  "  Power  "  is  said  to  be  stronger  than  "  Syntactical 
Connection,"  which  is  a  step  farther,  and  more  complicated  than  the 
former,  and  is  therefore  set  aside  by  it. 

In  the  same  manner,  "  Context  "  is  set  aside  by  "  Syntactical  Con- 
nection," "  Position  "  by  "  Context,"  and  "  Name  "  by  "  Position  ;  "  and 
"  Direct  Assertion  "  sets  aside  all. 


The  subsidiary  character  of  a  certain  action  consists  in  its  being 
mentioned  for  the  sake  of  another  (action)  ;  and  this  latter  fact  con- 
sists in  its  forming  a  helpful  part  in  the  performance  of  an  action  by  the 
agent.  This  definition  would  apply  to  the  Prayajas  as  forming  parts  of 
the  "Dar^a  and  Paurnamasa,"  inasmuch  as  with  regard  to  these  latter,  the 
former  form  part  of  the  performance  of  these  by  the  agent. 

Subsidiaries  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  The  "  Sannipatyopakaraka " 
and  (2)  the  "  Aradupakaraka." 

The  Subsidiaries — which  directly  or  indirectly  make  up  the  pri- 
mary Sacrifice,  and  then,  though  this  latter,  bring  about  its  "  Original 
Apurva " — are  the  "  Sannipatyopakarakas ;  "  e.g.,  the  various  corns, 
Vrihi  and  the  rest,  and  the  "  threshing,"  &o.,  of  these,  as  also  the  Deities 
(Agui,  &c.)  and  the  sacrificial  mantras  related  thereto.  The  "  sprinkling 
of  water  "  (over  the  corn)  helps  towards  the  "  cake  "  through  a  certain 
sanctity,  produced  thereby  in  the  corns;  the  "threshing"  helps  through 
the  visible  effect  in  the  shape  of  the  removal  of  the  chaff  ;  and  lastly 
the  corn  helps  towards  it  by  means  of  the  flour,     And   by  means  of  this 


*'  oake,"  the  above  three  bring  about  the  Sacrifice  and  its  "  Original 
Apurva."  The  form  of  the  sacrifice  itself  is  accomplished  by  the  Deities 
directly,  and  by  the  sacrificial  mantras  indirectly,  through  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Deities.  And  it  is  by  means  of  the  form  of  the  sacrifice  tliat 
the  "  Original  Apurva "  is  brought  about.  Because  a  sacrifice  consists 
only  in  the  offering  of  certain  materials  to  certain  Deities ;  and  furtlier, 
because  the  material  and  the  Deity  are  recognised  as  conjointly  consti- 
tuting the  form  of  the  sacrifice. 

Those  that  bring  about  an  "  Apurva "  inherent  in  themselves  are 
called  the  "  Aradupakarakas,"  e.g.,  the  "Prayaja"  the  "Ajyabhaga, 
"  Anuyajya"  and  the  like.  These  do  not  produce  any  sanctification,  either 
of  the  Deity  or  of  the  material.  They  simply  bring  about  the  "  Apurva  " 
in  themselves. 


Actions  in  general  are  of  two  kinds  :  "  Arthakarma  "  (Primary)  and 
"  Gunakarma "  (Secondary).  The  former  are  those  that  produce  an 
"Apurva"  in  themselves, — e.g.,  the  "  Agnihotra,  "  Dar^a-Paurnamasa,  " 
the  "  Prayajas,"  and  the  like.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  those  that  are 
simply  purificatory  in  their  character ;  i.e.,  which  only  serve  to  purify, 
and  thus  render  fit  for  ase,  certain  materials. 

These  latter  (the  Gunakarma)  again  are  twofold:  (1)  Those  sancti- 
fying the  materials  being  used,  and  (2)  those  sanctifying  the  materials 
to  be  used  hereafter.  Of  these  the  former  are  called  "  Pratipattikavma  " — 
the  word  "  pratipatti  "  meaning  the  laying  aside  in  its  proper  place  of 
materials  occupying  the  hands  of  the  Agent,  e.g.,  the  "  eating  of  Ida,"  the 
"  Caturavatta  Homa  "  and  the  like. 

An  objection  is  raised  in  this  connection  :  "  The  eating  of  the  Ida 
consists  in  the  laying  out  of  the  '  Cake '  which  occupies  the  agent's  hand 
in  a  Primary  Sacrifice;  and  as  such  it  could  reasonably  be  classed  as 
'  pratipatti.'  But  a  Homa,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  tend  to  sanctify 
a  material  being  used  in  the  sacrifice ;  and  as  such  how  can  that  be 
called  a  '  Pratipatti  ?  '  Because  a  Homa  occurring  simultaneously  with 
the  sacrifice,  the  materials  purified  by  the  Homa — such  as  tlie 
"  Caturavatta  "  and  the  like — cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  course  of  being  used. 
The  reply  is :  A  Pratipatti  consists  only  in  the  sanctification  of  what 
is  in  course  of  use  (in  general),  and  not  merely  in  what  is  in  course 
of  use  in  the  Primary  Sacrifice.  For,  if  the  latter  were  the  case,  tlien 
the  "  removal  of  the  blood  "  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  "  fat,  heart, 
&c.,"  following  the  slaughter  of  the  animal,  would  not  be  a  "  Pratipatti  "  ; 
because  this  would  not  be  the  removal  of  material  being  used  in  a 
sacrifice.     And    further,  the  "  casting  away   of  the  black  horn "    would 
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not  be  a  "  Pratipatti " ;  for  though  the  black  horn  is  used  in  scratching 
the  body  (of  the  Yajamana),  yet  it  is  not  used  in  the  sacrifice  directly. 
Therefore  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  "  Pratipatti "  is  the 
fact  of  the  materials  being  in  any  way  used  in  a  sacrifice.  And  hence, 
as  the  fat,  &c.,  of  the  animal  are  also  used  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
they  come  to  be  classed  as  "  Pratipatti."  And  thus  the  definition  would 
apply  to  "Homa"  also;  because  there  too,  the  " Caturavatta,"  &o.,  are 
used  in  some  way  or  other,  at  sacrifices. 

The  "  Pratipatti"  is  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  One  following  the  Primary 
Action ;  (2)  one  occurring  simultaneously  with  it ;  and  (3)  one  preceding 
it.  To  the  first  order  belong  the  "  eating  of  Ida  '"  and  the  like ;  and 
to  the  second  "  Homa"  and  the  rest.  lu  the  "  Dar9a-Pauriiamasa  Section 
we  read — "  Sakydupastfuati, "  "  Dvirhavisho'  va<lyati,"  "  Sakrdabhi- 
gharayati,"  "  Caturavattam  juhoti."  From  among  these,  in  the  last, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Caturavatta  passage  being  supplementary 
to  Homa,  enjoins  the  Catturavatta  as  a  material  for  it.  Because  the 
Homa  has  not  yet  been  anywhere  mentioned  by  itself,  and  as  such 
there  cannot  be  a  supplement  to  it.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  Homa  is 
mentioned  in  the  passage  "  Yadagneya,  &o."  Because  this  last  passage  is 
declaratory  of  the  sacrifice  (and  cot  of  Homa)  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Homa  is  identical  with  the  sacrifice.  Because  a  sacrificse  consists  in 
the  offering  of  a  certain  material  to  a  certain  Deity,  whereas  Homa 
consists  of  the  throwing  of  the  materials  into  the  fire.  Therefore, 
though  the  passage  "Yadagneya,  &c."  is  declaratory  of  the  sacrifice, 
yet  being  unable  to  indicate  the  "throwing  in"  of  tiie  materials  (and 
as  such,  not  being  declaratory  of  the  Homa),  the  Caturavatta  passage 
cannot  be  said  to  be  supplementary  to  it  The  fact  is  that  the  passages 
laying  lown  the  "  spreiiding  of  the  grass  "  (npastarana),  "  twice  cutting  " 
(dviidvadnnn)  and  the  "pouring  out  of  butter"  {ahhigharana)  indicate 
the  "  Caturavatta,  "  fourfold  cutting  ;  and  the  word  "  juhoti  "  lays  down 
the  "  throwinof  in"  thereof  (in  its  proper  place)  as  purificatory  of  it; 
and  this  "  pnrification  "  is  of  the  form  of  "  pratipatti  "  pure  and  simple. 
For  of  the  two  alternatives — (1)  the  pratipatti- ship  oi  the  '  Cake  '  prepared 
for  the  deities  Agni,  &c.,  forming  part  of  the  primary  sacrifice,  in  accordance 
with  such  passages  as  "  Agnaye  jushtamabhigharayami  "  and  the  like,  and 
being  as  such,  only  indirectly  used  in  the  sacrifice,  and  (2)  the  pratipatPi- 
ship  of  the  "  throwing  in "  of  the  "  avadana  "  (cat  portions)  of  the 
"  Cake  "  (which  are  used  in  the  sacrifice  directly), — the  latter  is  de- 
cidedly the  more  reasonable.  And  this  "  purification "  is  simultaneous 
with  the  Primary  Action.  For  the  Homa  is  enjoined  as  following  the 
"Vashatkara"  (the  uttering  of  the  syllable  'Vashat'),  and  the  sacrifice 
by  the  Adhvaryu  is  also  enjoiued  as  occurring  at  the  same  time,  and  he  ia 
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reminded  of  this  by  the  mention  of  "  Vashatkai-a "  ;  and  hence  the 
simultaneity  of  the  Homa  and  the  sacrifice,  All  this  has  been  explained 
in  the  "Vartika"  on  the  "  Pradhanadhikarana."  As  an  example  of 
Pratipatti  preceding  the  Primary,  we  have — the  "  removal  of  the  blood, 
&c.,"  which  naturally  precede  the  offering  of  the  flesh.  This  is  explained 
in  the  Vartika,  under  the  siitra  "  Pa^avanalambhat,  &c." 

The  second  kind  of  Gunakarma  the  "  Upayokshyamanasanskara " 
is  also  of  various  kinds:  (1)  The  one  directly  sanctifying  the  material 
used,  (2)  the  one  sanctifying  a  material  helping  another  which  directly 
conduces  to  the  action,  and  (3)  one  preparing  a  material  to  be  presented 
later  on,  and  so  forth.  Of  the  former  class  is  the  "  threshing  of  the  corn  " 
which  signifies  the  preparation  of  the  corn  already  prescribed  in  a 
preceding  passage, — "  One  ought  to  sacrifice  with  corns."  To  the  second 
class  belong  such  actions  as  the  "  fetching  of  the  calf."  To  the  directly 
used  material,  the  cow,  calf  is  of  service,  as  being  necoessary  for  the 
milking  of  it,  and  the  "  fetching "  is  purificatory  of  the  calf,  which 
is  thus  only  indirectly  an  aid  to  the  sacrifice.  As  an  example  of  (3), 
we  have  the  passage  "  Puts  curd  into  hot  milk — this  is  the  Vai9vadevi 
Amiksha."  Here  the  pronoun  "  this  ''  lays  down  the  future  employment 
of  "  milk  "  in  the  Vaigvadeva  sacrifice,  and  the  "  curd  "  to  be  put  therein 
is  thus  the  means  of  thie  preparation  of  the  special  form  of  milk  required 
in  the  Vai9vade  va  sacrifice.  The  "  Pa9u  "  and  the  "  Puroda9a  "  sacrifices, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  for  the  preparation  of  the  Deities  directly 
employed,  as  well  as  of  those  going  to  be  employed,  and  also  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  particular  Unseen  Force,  with  regard  to  the  offering 
(of  the  materials  to  the  Deities).  Because  the  Deity  Agmshoma  is  the 
object  of  embellishment  by  the  "  Pa9u,"  the  "  Puroda9a,"  &c. ;  and  this 
Deity  is  already  employed  in  the  "  Vapa-Yaga  "  and  is  also  laid  down  as 
one  to  be  employed  in  the  sacrifice  with  the  heart  and  other  parts  of  the 
animal's  body.  The  "  Svishtakrt "  Sacrifice  is  for  the  preparation  of  the 
directly  employed  with  regard  to  the  material  and  the  Deity,  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  production  of  an  Unseen  Force,  with  regard  to  the  offering. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  "  Snktavakasadhanapramana "  is  preparatory 
of  the  Deity  to  be  employed  in  the  first  Prayaja,  and  as  such  belongs  to  the 
third  class ;  and  with  reference  to  the  materials,  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
an  Unseen  Force.  The  "Fat-offering"  (Vasa-Homa),  preceding  the 
"  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  &c,,"  is  a  "  pratipatti  "  with  regard  to  the  calf ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  for  the  sake  of  an  Unseen  Force. 

Some   people,    however,    define    "  Pratipatti-karma "    as    an    action 

consisting  in  an  embellishment  or  preparation,  other  than  that  of  the 

materials   to   be  employed.      The   material   "  Oatnravatta "   having    been 

burnt  by  the  Homa,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  material  to  be  used  in  the 
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Homa ;  and  as  such  it  cannot  but  be  other  than  the  Homa, — which  thus 
becumes  included  in  the  above  definition.  The  following  is  the  only  pecu- 
liarity in  the  above  definition : — In  an  "  Arthakarma "  the  Action  is 
more  important  than  the  material  which  is  subservient  to  the  Action, 
e.g.,  in  the  Agnihotra  "  Dadhi  "  is  the  Material  (and  as  such  of  secondary 
importance,  being  subservient  to  the  sacrifice  itself) ;  while  in  a 
^'  Gunakarma,"  it  is  the  Material  that  is  the  essential  factor,  and  the 
Action  is  subordinate  to  the  material,  e.g.,  in  the  passage  "  Vrihin 
prokshati,"  since  the  accusative  ending  in  "Vrihin,"  connotes  the  fact 
of  the  "  corn "  being  the  substratum  of  the  Action  "  Prokshana, " 
therefore  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Action  is  subordinate  to 
the  Material,  which  thus  occupies  the  essential  position. 

Another  division  of  "Gunakarma"  is  into — (1)  The  "Utpatti" 
(Productive),  (2)  The  "Ipti"  (Acquisitive),  (3)  The  "  Vikrti "  (Modi- 
ficatory), and  (4)  the  "  Sanskrti  "  (Purificatoiy).  As  an  example  of  (1), 
we  have  the  following : — ^The  diiferent  kinds  of  Fires — Abavaniya 
Garhapatya  and  Laukika — though  already  placed  in  the  Kunda,  are 
yet  said  to  be  consecrated  by  such  mantras  as  "  Agninadadhita "  and 
the  like ;  and  as  such,  are  brought  into  existence  in  their  new  consecrated 
form.  Consequently,  the  "  Consecration,"  bringing  about  an  embellish- 
ment leading  to  the  production  of  the  Fires,  is  called  the  "  Utpatti- 
sanskara "  (productive  embellishment).  (2)  As  an  example  of  the 
"  Apti,"  we  have  the  acquiring  of  the  Veda  by  study,  indicated  by  such 
passages  as  "  Svadhyayo  dhyetavyah  "  and  the  like.  (3)  As  an  example 
of  "Vikrti"  we  have  "  Vrihinavahanti,"  where  the  "threshing"  is 
called  the  "modifying  embellishment,"  because  it  removes  the  chafE 
from  the  corn,  and  thus  produces  a  change  in  it.  (4)  As  an  example 
of  "  Sanskjti "  we  have  "  Vrihin  prokshati,"  where  the  "  sprinkling  of 
water"  over  the  corns  is  called  "Sanskrti"  because  it  produces  a 
particular  kind  of  sanctity  in  the  corns.  In  the  above,  the  "  consecration  " 
(of  the  Fires)  and  "  Study  "  are  independent  "  Gunakarmas  "  by  them- 
selves, and  not  as  subsidiaries  to  sacrifices;  whereas  the  "sprinkling 
of  water,  &c.,"  and  "threshing"  are  secondary  "Gunakarmas,"  being 
subservient  to  the  sacrifices. 

Primary  Actions  (Arthakarma)  are  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  "  Necessary  " 
or  "Obligatory"  (Nitya),  (2)  "Periodical"  or  "Occasional"  (Naimit- 
tjka),  and  (3)  "  Optional  "  or  "  Performed  for  some  particular  object " 
(Kamya) .  As  an  example  of  (1),  we  have  the  injunction  of  the  obligatory 
performance  of  Agnihotra  both  morning  and  evening,  to  the  end  of  one's 
life.  As  an  example  of  the  "  Naimittika"  we  have  the  performance  of 
the  "Pathikrt"  and  "  Ishti,"  Ac,  for  the  removal  of  the  impediments 
to  the  proper  performance  of   the  "Dai'9a"  and   "  Paurnamasa,"      The 


non-performance  of  these  two  kinds  of  actions  constitutes  a  sin.  But 
other  people  assert  that  the  only  peculiarity  with  these  is  that  their 
performance  does  not  bring  about  any  definite  result.  A  third  class  of 
people  again  lay  down  the  "removal  of  sin"  as  the  effect  of  these;. and 
in  support  of  this  latter  view,  we  have  the  following  Smrti  passage: 
"The  performers  of  the  Nitya  and  Naimittika  actions  have  their 
sins  destroyed."  Against  this  it  cannot  be  urged  that  in  that  case,  these 
two  would  become  "  Kamya,"  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  definite  result. 
Because  the  performance  of  these  is  not  preceded  by  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  agent  for  any  specific  end ;  and  again  because  such  actions  are 
not  enjoined  as  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  definite  object ;  and 
as  such,  they  cannot  be  called  "  Kamya." 

The  "Kamya"  again  is  of  three  sorts:  (1)  the  effects  where- 
of are  confined  to  this  world,  (2)  whose  effects  belong  to  the  other  world 
alone,  and  (3)  whose  effects  extend  to  both  (this  life  and  the  life  to 
come).  As  an  example  of  (1),  we  have  the  sacrifices  "  Kariri,"  which 
is  performed  by  one  desiring  rain  for  the  enlivening  of  the  crops  wither- 
ing for  want  of  timely  rain,— and  not  by  anyone  desiring  rain  at  some 
other  time  or  in  his  future  birth.  As  an  instance  of  (2),  we  have  the 
"  Darqa  "  and  "  Paurnamasa  "  performed  for  the  attainment  of  Heaven ; 
inasmuch  as  the  pleasures  of  Heaven  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  this  world. 
As  an  example  of  (3),  we  have  the  sacrifice  "Vayavya,"  performed  for 
the  attainment  of  prosperity  ( attainable  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the 
world  to  come).    " 


It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  process  of  injunction  hy  means  of  the 
declaratory  passages  (Vidhivakya).  In  the  sentence  "  svargakamo 
yajeta,"  there  are  two  properties  of  the  root  "yaji"  (i:to  sacrifice), 
due  to  the  affix  "ta":  (1)  "  Ikhyatatva "  (the  character  of  the  verb 
itself  independently  of  affixes  and  terminations);  and  (2)  "Lintva"  (the 
lin  affix).  The  character  of  the  verb  as  such  is  common  to  all  moods 
and  tenses  ;  and  the  affix  lin  characterising  the  verb  "  yajeta  "  connotes 
the  "Arthi  (actual)  Bhavana,"  which  consists  of  the  active  energy  of 
the  agent. 

This  "  Bhavana  "  (Realisation  or  Bringing  about)  consists  of  three 
factors  :  (1)  "What  ?  "  (2)  "  By  what  ?  "  and  (3)  "  How  ?  "  To  explain— on 
the  utterance  of  the  Word  "  yajeta,"  the  first  connotation  of  the  affix  is  that 
"one  is  to  realise  "  ;  because,  as  a  rule,  the  object  denoted  by  the  declensional 
affixes  are  construed  with  those  connoted  by  the  conjugational  ones, 
and  as  such  the  latter  are  the  more  important  of  the  two ;  and  then  again, 
aa  the  connotation  of  the  affi?  is  more  important  than  the  denotatioti  of 
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tlie  root,  it  is  only  proper  that  we  should,  before  all,  have  a  con- 
ception of  the  connotation  of  the  affix.  Then  the  verb  "  to  realise  " 
being  transitive, — inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  verbs  as 
"  kr_"  ("  to  do  "), — the  next  question  that  arises  is — "  What  is  the  object 
of  this  realisation'?"  In  reply  to  this,  we  have  "Heaven,"  as  the 
object  of  realisation,  though  expressed  by  another  word.  Though  the 
"  sacrifice  "  (yaga)  is  expressed  by  the  same  word  as  the  "  realisation " 
{i.e.,  yajeta),  yet  it  cannot  be  construed  as  the  object  of  realisation,  be- 
cause it  is  in  itself  extremely  troublesome  and  is  thus  incapable  of  con- 
stituting the  end  most  desirable  by  the  agent.  "  Heaven,"  on  the  contrary, 
consists  in  bliss,  and  as  such  can  be  the  desired  end ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
it  is  construed  as  the  object  of  realisation.  Thus  the  final  notion  arrived 
at  is — "  One  is  to  realise  Heaven."  Then  comes  the  question  of  the 
means — "  by  what  (means)  is  Heaven  to  be  realised  ?  "  And  in  reply  to 
this,  we  have  the  "  Sacrifice,"  expressed  by  the  same  word  as  the  Bhava- 
na"  {i.e.,  "yajeta"),  presenting  itself  as  the  instrument  (or  means)  of 
realisation, — ^the  meaning  being,  "  one  is  to  realise  Heaven  by  means  of 
sacrifices."  Then,  lastly,  comes  the  question  of  process — "  How,  by  what 
process,  is  Heaven  to  be  realised,  by  means  of  sacrifices  ?  "  In  reply  to 
this,  we  have  a  series  of  passages,  laying  down  the  fast  that  Heaven  is  to 
be  realised  by  means  of  sacrifices,  by  the  perceptible  help  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  fire,  the  threshing  of  the  corn,  &c.,  and  the  imperceptible  help  of  the 
"  Prayajas  "  and  other  minor  subsidiary  sacrifices.  Thus  the  "  conse- 
cration of  fire  "  and  the  "  Prayajas,"  &c.,  come  to  be  Construed  as  con- 
stituting the  procedure  (  "  Itikartavyata)  which  supplies  the  answer  to 
the  question — "  How  to  realise  ?  "  As  an  example  of  this  method  of 
interpretation,  in  ordinary  parlance,  we  have  the  sentence  "  Desiring 
rice,  one  is  to  cook," — where  the  optative  afix  (in  "Facet")  connotes 
realisation,  rice  is  the  object  (of  realisation),  cooking  is  the  means,  and 
the  blowing  of  the  fire,  &c.,  constitute  the  process ; — the  meaning  of  the 
whole  sentence  being,  "  one  is  to  obtain  rice  by  means  of  cooking,  by 
the  help  of  fire,  &o."  The  same  process  of  interpretation  applies  to  the 
Veda  also. 

This  same  optative  affix  also  denotes  the  gaidi  (verbal)  Bhavana, 
which  consists  in  urging  or  impelling  (towards  action)  ;  just  as,  in  ordi- 
nary parlance,  on  hearing  the  order  of  the  preceptor — "  fetch  the  cow," — 
the  disciple  becomes  engaged  in  its  fetching  only  when  he  perceives  that 
•'  this  preceptor  of  mine  urges  me  to  fetch  the  cow."  We  thus  find  that 
on  account  of  this  natural  concomitance,  the  recognition  of  some  impel- 
ling agent  is  always  the  cause  of  an  action.  And,  on  a  like  concomitance,  is 
based  the  idea  that  the  knowledge  of  an  impelling  agency  is  brought 
about  on  the  hearing  of  the   verb   together  with  the  optative  ajfiie.     This 
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denotability  of  "  impelling "  by  the  optative  is  accepted  by  ordiaary 
people ;  and  consequently  we  postulate  a  like  denotation  in  the  case  of  the 
Veda  also.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases,  however,  is  this  :  The  impulsion 
towards  the  "  fetching  of  the  cow  "  consists  in  the  recognition  of  a  parti- 
cular intention  on  the  part  of  the  directing  individual ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Veda,  however,  there  being  no  directing  personal  agency,  the  impel- 
ling force  resides  solely  in  the  optative  affix,  &c.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  "  Bhavana  "  is  characterised  by  the  impelling  agency  residing  in 
the  word;  and  this  is  called  "pravartana"  or  "Prerana"  (Impelling),  in- 
asmuch  as  it  urges  people  to  the  performance  of  Sacrifices,  Homa,  &c. 

The  "  Verbal  Bhavana "  is  also  made  up  of  three  constituent 
elements.  In  this  case,  the  factor  entering  as  the  result  is  the  Arthi 
Bhavana,"  consisting  in  the  action  of  the  agent.  The  instrumental  factor 
is  made  up  of  the  optative,  &c.,  comprehended  by  a  study  (of  the  Veda)  ; 
and  the  factor  of  procedure  is  supplied  by  the  compreheusion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  action  as  delineated  in  the  eulogistic  passages  (Arthavada). 
The  form  of  the  cognition  of  the  "  Verbal  Bhavana  "  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up  :  "  Having  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  comprehending  fa- 
culty by  means  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  Veda  and  its  various  appen- 
dages, the  agents  are  to  perform  sacrifices,  after  having  recognised  the 
desirability  of  such  performance,  through  the  optative  affixes,  &c.,  met 
with  in  the  Veda,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Actions  delineated  in  the  Arthavada  passages."  This  performance  con- 
stitutes "  Action,"  and  hence  the  action  of  the  agent  is  quite  rightly  said 
to  be  the  result  of  the  "  Verbal  Bhavana." 

The  aforesaid  "  Verbal  Bhavana "  is  not  recognised  as  one  to  be 
performed  in  the  "  Jyotishtoma  "  and  the  "  Pratisvika  "  ;  though  in  both 
of  these  it  appears  in  its  proper  form ; — the  reason  for  this  being  that 
it  is  the  "  Actual  Bhavana  "  itself  that  is  therein  recognised  as  one  to  be 
accomplished.  The  "  Verbal  Bhavana,"  however,  is  recognised  as  one  to 
be  accomplished,  in  the  passage  "  Svadhyayo  'dhyetavyah."  It  cannot  be 
urged  that  this  latter  passage  also  is  declaratory  of  the  "Actual  Bhavana"; 
because  in  this  passage  the  "Actual  Bhavana  "  itself  appears  in  the  form 
of  the  "Verbal  Bhavana,"  residing  in  all  the  declaratory  passages.  The 
word  "  Adhyetavyah  "  is  made  up  of  adhi +  root  "in"  (to  study) -^  iawj/a 
(accusative  affix);  and  the  object  thereof  is  the  "  Svadhyaya "  which 
consequently  is  the  primary  factor ;  and  the  "  Adhyayana "  being  an 
embellishment  of  this,  comes  to  be  recognised  as  a  "  Grunakarma  " — like 
the  "sprinkling  of  water"  on  the  corn.  Next  we  have  the  question — 
'  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  Svcidhyaya,  as  accompanied  by  an  embellish- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  retentive  memory  brought  about  by  study  ?  '  In 
reply  to  this,  we  assert  that  the  purpose  (or  aim)  is  the  cognition  of  the 
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meaning  of  the  forms  of   sacrifice,  &c.,  necessary  for  the   performance 
thereof,  obtainable  from  the  deuotations  of  sentences  with  optative  verbs, 
&c.,  appearing  in  the  Veda  (Svadhyaya);  because  it  is  the  only  percep- 
tible effect;    and  because  by  leading  to  the   performance   of  sacrifice  it 
indirectly  leads  to  the  attainment  of  hyper-terrestrial  ends,  in  the  shape 
of  Heaven,  &c. ;  and  certainly  no  action  can  be  performed,   unless  its  full 
form  and  character  have  been  comprehended  (which  is  impossible  without 
proper  study).     No  Unseen  Force  can  be  said  to  be  the  aim,  because  in 
the   presence  of   seen  results,   the  assumption   of  an   unseen  one  is  not 
allowable.       Thus   all    "  Verbal   Bhavanas,"    endowed    with    the    three 
constituent  parts,  denoted  by  the  optative  verbs,  &o.,  appearing  in  the 
Veda,  are  laid  down  as  being  objects  of  performance ; — the  full  signi- 
ficance of    such    "  Verbal  Bhavana "    being  that — "  the   agents   having 
acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  optative,  &c.,  appearing 
in  the  Veda,  aided  by    the   recognition   of   excellence   delineated  in  the 
Arthavada  passages,  should  thereby  come  to  know  of  the  necessity  of  the 
performance  of  the  sacrifice,  &c.,  with  particular  results,  and  should  then 
become   engaged   in   their  performance."     Thus   then,   like  the  "  Actual 
Bhavana,"  the   three  factors  of   the    "Verbal  Bhavana"    are:     (1)    the 
action  of  the  agent,  as   the  result,  (2)  the  optative,  &o.,  appearing  in  the 
Veda,  as  the  instrument,   and    (3)    the  knowledge  of   excellency  as  the 
procedure.       And  it   is   solely   owing   to    the   peculiar   character  of    the 
Injunction  that  even  in  this  (Verbal  Bhavana)   there  is  an  appearance 
of  such  desirable  ends  as  Heaven,  &c.,  being  the  result  thereof.     If  the 
sacrifice,  &c.,  did  not  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  agent's  purpose,  then  no 
Injunctions  could  urge  him  to  activity;  and  therefore  such  Injunctions 
lead  to  the  fact  of  the  sacrifice— which  is  the  object  of  activity  of  the 
agent  addressed  by  the  Injunction- being  the  means  to  the  attainment 
of  ends  desired  by  the  agent,   such  as  Heaven  and  the  like.     Otherwise 
the   Injunction   would  lose   all   its    impelling  force;    inasmuch    as    the 
impelling  consists  only   in  the  means  of  leading  the   agent  to  activity 
In  the  case  of  the  verbal  aflixes— such  as  those  belonging  to  the  First 
Preterite  and  the  rest-there  is  no  Injunction  consisting  of  impelling ;  and 
as  such  there  is  no  necessary  rule  as  to  the  "  Actual  Bhavana  "  pointing 
to  the  agent's  purpose,  as  the  object  of  realisation. 

rri.-  "/i'^.!^''*"  ''°"'''*'  '''  *^^  ^"*^°^  °*  urging  to  the  coming  (result). 
This  definition  applies  to  the  "Actual  Bhavana,"  because  it  consists  in 
the  action  of  urging  to  the  coming  result  in  the  shape  of  Heaven  Ac 
It  also  applies  to  the  "  Verbal  Bhavana,"  inasmuch  as  this  too  consists 
ot  the  action  of  urging  to  a  coming  result,  in  the  shape  of  the  activity  of 
the  agent.  •' 
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Similarly,  the  names  of  various  sacrifices  are  to  be  accepted  as  being 
based  on  the  "  Law  of  Nomenclature  "  specified  in  the  ^astras,  wherein 
this  law  has  been  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  the  "  Tatprakliya," 
(2)  the  "  Tadvyapade9a,"  (3)  the  "  Taugika,"  and  (4)  the  "  Vakyabh§da." 
To  explain  these — the  passage  "  Agnihotranjuhoti "  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  enjoining  a  secondary  factor  in  the  form  of  the  Deity  Agni ; 
because  this  has  already  been  done  by  other  passages — such  as  "  Agnir- 
jyotirjyotiragnih  svaha,  &c."  The  word  "  Agnihotra  "  here  has  to  be  broken 
up  like  the  "  Bahuvrihi "  compound  ;  and  as  such  should  be  interpreted 
as  being  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in  which  the  offerings  are  made  to  Agni, 
declared  to  be  the  Deity  of  the  particular  sacrifice,  by  such  passages  as 
"  Agnirjyotirjyotiragnih  svaha,  &c."  It  caunot  be  urged  that  the  particle 
'hotra'  (in  'Agnihotra')  denoting  Homa,  which  is  the  instrument,  the 
"Actual  Bhavana"  should  have  the  instrumental  ending,  like  "Jyotish- 
tomena " ;  because  the  accusative  ending  in  "  Agnihotram "  must  be 
taken  as  being  indicative  of  the  instrumentality  by  implication,  inasmuch 
as  '  that  an  unaccomplished  action  cannot  be  an  instrument '  is  an  univer- 
sally  accepted  maxim.  Or,  the  accusative  ending  can  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  supplementary  to  the  Homa  declared  elsewhere.  Thus 
it  is  that  "  Agnihotra  "  is  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  ;  and  this 
by  the  "law  of  Tatprakhya." 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  passage  "  f  yenenabhicaran  yajeta,"  the 
word  "  yyena  "  is  the  name  of  a  sacrifice,  and  does  not  constitute  an 
injunction  of  the  bird  'kite  '  as  an  auxilliary  to  the  sacrifice.  Or  else,  we 
could  not  explain  the  simile  contained  in  the  passage  "  Tatha  ha  vai  9yeno 
rlipatyadatte  evamevayan  dvishantam  bhratrvyan  nipatyadatte,"  which 
means  that  "  as  the  kite  darts  upon  and  catches  its  prey,  so  does  the 
performer  of  the  fyena  sacrifice  attack  and  catch  hold  of  his  harmful 
enemy."  Because  the  simile  can  be  so  explained  only  if  "  fjena  "  be 
accepted  to  be  the  name  of  the  sacrifice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  "  pyena  " 
were  explained  as  denoting  the  bird  as  an  auxilliary  to  the  sacrifice,  and 
as  such,  the  passage  were  taken  to  be  only  a  declaration  of  secondary 
objects,  then  the  "  pyena  "  (the  bird )  itself  would  constitute  both  members 
of  the  simile;  and  this  would  be  far  from  right.  Consequently,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mention  (Vyapade9a)  of  the  similarity  of  the  fjeoa,  the 
word  '  Cyena '  cannot  but  be  taken  to  be  the  name  of  the  sacrifice ; — the 
meaning  of  the  passage  "  fyeneuabhicaran  yajeta"  being  that  "one 
desirous  of  the  death  of  his  enemy,  is  to  bring  about  his  exorcisation  by 
means  of  the  'pyena'  sacrifice." 
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Similarly,  in  the  passage  "  Udbliida  yajeta  pafukamah,"  the  word 
"Udbhid"  is  the  name  of  the  particular  sacrifice  enjoined  for  the  ac- 
quiring of  cattle;  and  it  cannot  be  taken  to  declare  a  material— irees— for 
the  sacrifice  mentioned  elsewhere.  Because  we  do  not  know  of  any  such 
material,  as  the  "  Udbhid,"  in  any  way  fitted  for  being  nsed  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  fact  of  "Udbhid"  being  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  can  be  ex- 
plained by  interpreting  the  word  as  ''  one  by  which  a  certain  result  is 
produced  "  (  Udbhidyate  phalam  anSna). 

Ohjection  :  "  We  might  explain  the  word  as  '  something  boring  into 
the  ground '  ( Udbhidyate  hhumau  anena) ;  and  as  such  take  it  to  indicate 
the  '  spade,'  f.i. ;  and  thus  the  passage  could  be  explained  as  laying  down 
the  '  spade  '  as  an  auxilliary  to  the  sacrifice." 

We  cannot  assert  such  a  passage  to  be  a  secondary  declaration,  on 
pain  of  landing  on  the  absurdity  of  the  entering  of  two  mutually 
contradictory  trios  (in  the  same  substratum).  To  explain  this  absurdity. 
The  passage  "udbliida  yajeta  pa9ukamah "  cannot  be  said  to  be 
supplementary  to  the  sacrifice  declared  somewhere  else ;  consequently 
it  can  only  be  taken  as  enjoining  the  sacrifice  as  an  instrument  to  the 
realisation  of  cattle.  Thus  then,  the  sacrifice  comes  to  be  an  object  of 
injunction,  and  becomes  secondary,  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  to  be 
auxilliary  to  the  result  (acquiring  of  cattle).  And  the  sacrifice  also 
becomes  acceptable  (npadeya),  inasmuch  as  the  agent  has  recourse  to 
it  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desired  ends.  Thus  then,  we  find  that 
to  the  sacrifice  belongs  the  threefold  character  (1)  of  "  Vidheyatva " 
(of  being  the  Predicate  of  the  Injunction),  (2)  of  "  Gunatwa  "  (of  being 
Secondary),  and  (3)  of  "  Upadeyatva  "  (of  being  acceptable).  And  again, 
if  "  Udbhid  "  be  taken  to  be  a  material  for  the  sacrifice,  then  we  shall 
have  another  threefold  character  with  regard  to  the  sacrifice — viz. : 
(1)  "Pradhanya"  (Primary  Character — opposed  to  "Secondary  Charac- 
ter" above)  with  regard  to  the  material,  (2)  "Uddefyatva"  (character 
of  the  "  Subject "  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  "  Predicate  "  above),  and 
(.3)  "  Anuvadyatva "  (Supplementary  Character — opposed  to  "Upa- 
deyatva" above).  Thus  we.  find  ourselves  faced  by  these  two  mutually 
contradictory  trios  with  regaid  to  the  character  of  the  sacrifice.  Con- 
sequently the  passage  in  question  cannot  be  said  to  be  declaratory  of 
materials. 

Similarly,  in  the  passage  "  oitraya  yajeta  pafukamah,"  the  word 
"  Citra  "  is  the  name  of  the  •' Prajapatya "  Sacrifice.  Because  we  meet 
with  the  passage  "  Dadhimadhughftamapodhanastandulah  tatsaiisrshtam 
prajapatyam,"  where  we  find  the  six  materials,  "  curd,"  "  honey,"  &c., 
mentioned  together  with  "  Prajapati,"  and  which  connects  them  with  that 
particular  Deity ;  hence  the  object  enjoined  by  the  passage  is  the  sacrifice 


"  Prajapatya,"  inferred  from  this  connection.  And  the  question  of  result 
with  regard  to  this  sacrifice  is  answered  by  the  passage  "  citraya  yajeta 
pa9Tikamah," — this  repeated  injunction  coming  in  only  for  the  purpose  of 
mentioning  the  result.  And  this  "Prajapatya"  sacrifice  (  =  a  sacrifice 
whose  presiding  Deity  is  Prajapati)  comes  to  be  named  "  Citra " 
("Variegated"),  because  it  is  performed  with  a  variety  of  materials, 
Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  passage  lays  down  a  subsidiary  matter — 
the  variegation  of  colour  and  the  feminine  character  (as  belonging  to  the 
animal) — with  reference  to  the  animal-sacrifice  mentioned  in  the  passage 
"  agnishomiyam  pa^umalabheta. "  Because  this  declaration,  of  many 
subsidiaries  for  a  sacrifice  declared  elsewhere,  would  give  rise  to  a 
manifest  split  of  the  sentence  (Vakyabheda) ;  as  is  declared  in  the 
Tantra-vai'tika:  "More  than  one  subsidiary  cannot  be  enjoined  for 
any  action  mentioned  elsewhere  "  ; — the  accepted  doctrine  thus  being  that 
the  injunction  can  be  that  of  the  sacrifice,  inferred  from  the  connection 
of  the  Deity  and  the  material,  qualified  by  many  subsidiaries  in  the  shape 
the  Deity,  the  eightfold  "Cake,"  "  Amavasya,"  "  Paurnima,"  &c., — 
only  because  it  has  not  been  declared  anywhere  else ;  as  continues  the 
Vartika  :  "  With  reference  by  an  action  not  declared  elsewhere,  however, 
more  than  one  subsidiary  can  be  enjoined  at  a  single  stroke." 

Objection :  "  In  the  passage  '  Pa^una  yajeta,'  with  reference  to  a 
sacrifice  declared  elsewhere,  we  accept — as  auxilliary  to  it — the  injunction 
of  the  material  'animal,'  its  gender  and  number,  &c.,  as  being  implied  by 
the  single  word  'paguna,'  without  any  split  of  the  sentence.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  the  passage  at  issue,  we  may  accept  the  injunction  of  the 
'  animal,'  as  the  material,  with  the  qualifications  of  variegated  colour  and 
feminine  gender,  without  leading  to  any  split  of  the  sentence.  Thus  it  is 
that,  (in  the  case  of  the  passage  '  Pa9una  yajeta ')  the  declared  animal 
being  the  acceptable  material,  its  singularity  is  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the 
sacrifice, — the  meaning  being  that  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  performed  with  one 
animal  only.  To  think  that  the  singularity  of  the  secondary  factor — f.  i., 
the  '  pot '  in  '  Graham  sammarshti ' — is  not  significant  is  said  to  be  the 
real  doctrine.  Why  ?  Because  the  accusative  ending  in  '  graham '  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  most  desired,  and  hence  the  primary  factor, 
because  of  its  having  a  purpose ;  and  that  the  '  rinsing '  is  secondary  to 
the  '  pot.'  In  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  '  with  regard  to  each 
Primary,  the  Secondary  is  to  be  repeated,'  we  have  as  many  '  rinsings  ' 
as  there  are  '  pots  ' ;  consequently,  there  being  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  pots  to  be  rinsed,  the  singular 
number  in  '  graham  '  is  not  regarded  as  significant.  In  '  Paf  una  yajeta,' 
'paju  '  is  the  pi-edicate,  and  as  such  subsidiary  to  the  sacrifice;  and  since 
there  is  the  maxim  of  the  'non-repetition  of  the  Primary  for  each 
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Secondary,'   to    the  question — '  with  liow   many   anitnals   is   the   sacrifice 
to   be   performed  ?  ' — we   have   in   answer,   the   singular    number  of   the 
Predicate   ('PaQuna'),  for  knowing   which  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the   agent,  and   which,    therefore,   is   significant.     And   further,   because 
the  Predicate  is   the  material  in   the  shape  of  the  '  animal,'  as  qualified 
by   the   specific   gender   and    number    (all   three   indicated  by  the  same 
word   'pa9una'), — therefore    through    this    Predicate,   the    'animal,'    its 
singularity   and   its  feminine  gender,  &o., — which  are   subsidiary  to  the 
sacrifice, — come  to  be  regarded  as  significant.     Or  again,  the  number  and 
the  gender  being  denoted  by  instrumental  ending  (in  'pafuua  '),  they  are 
included   (by  the  force  of  the  Instrumental  Case),  in  the   material,  the 
'animal,'  which  is  the  chief  noun.     But  when  this  relation  is  neglected, 
and  the  number,  &c.,   are  connected  directly   with  the  Action,  then  the 
two    (the   gender,   &c,,   and   the   material    'animal')     become   connected 
together,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  the  '  oue-year-old  red  cow  ' ; — ■ 
the   construction   then  being  '  the  animal  is   mentioned  as  forming  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  it  is  one  only.'     (To  explain  the  application  of  the 
above-mentioned  maxim:)    As  in  the  passage  'ekaharya  pingakshya  gava 
somank]-nati,'  the  four  qualifications  '  one  year  old,'  &c.,  though  uncon- 
nected among  themselves,  become  grouped   together,  as  auxilliary  to  the 
purchase   of  Soma,   by   force   of   the   instrumental    endings.      But   these 
qualities  being  incorporeal  are  not  capable  of  helping  the    sacrifice   in   any 
way  ;  hence  they  connect  themselves  severally  as  characteristics  of  the  'cow,' 
which  serves  all  necessary  purposes  of  the  sacrifice  ;  and  then,  subsequent- 
ly, they  themselves  become  connected  with  one  another, — the  construction 
thus  being  '  the  one-year-old  cow,  which  is  also  brown-eyed  and  red,  &c., 
&c.'     Thus    we   find   the   qualifications  of  the    Subject    are  insignificant, 
whereas  those  of  the  Predicate  are  significant.     In  the  same  manner,  in 
the  passage   at  issue,   the    '  animal,'  endowed  with  the   qualifications   of 
variegated  colour   and  feminine  gender,  would   be  quite  capable  of  being 
declared  to  he   subsidiary  to  the  Agnlshomiya  sacrifice,  indicated  by  the 
word  '  yajeta  ' ;  and  as   such   wherefore  should  we  make  it  the  iiame  of  a 
sacrifice  ?  " 

The  above  position  is  not  tenable  ;  because  if  we  do  not  regard  '  Giira  ' 
as  a  name,  we  land  upon  the  absurdity  of  (1)  abandoning  the  primary 
action;  i.e.,  the  "  Prajapatya,  "  fully  equipped  with  all  materials  and  due 
results,  and  (2)  the  assumption  of  the  secondary,  i.e.,  the  "  Agnishomiya." 
And  inasmuch  as  both  these  contingencies  are  undesirable,  "  Citra  "  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  name  of  a  sacrifice.  In  the  same  manner  we  can 
explain  the  names  of  all  other  sacrifices — such  explanation  being  based  on 
one  of  the  four  "  laws  of  nomenclature  "  explained  above. 


AETHAVADA. 

The  "  ArtViavada  "  passages  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves,  because 
they  serve  no  independent  purpose;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  lead 
to  knowledge  resulting  in  some  end  ;  therefore  their  acceptablity  consists 
in  their  forming  parts  of  the  Injunctory  passages,  through  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  objects  of  injunction. 

These  are  of  four  kinds:  (I)  "  Ninda  (deprecation),  (2)  "  Pra9ansa" 
( glorification)  (3)  "  Parakrti  "  (the  description  of  the  doings  of  other 
persons),  and  (4)  Purakalpa"  (citing  foregone  examples).  As  an  example 
of  "  Ninda  "  we  have  the  passage  deprecating  the  giving  of  silver  at  a 
sacrifice,  on  the  ground  of  such  gift  leading  to  some  calamity  in  the  house 
of  the  performer  within  the  year.  "  Pra9ansa :  "  "  His  face  shines,  who 
thus  knows,  &c."  and  "  Vayu  is  the  eftest  Deity."  The  "  Parakrti  "  Artha- 
vada  is  the  passage  purporting  that  such  and  such  an  action  was  perform- 
ed by  some  other  great  man,  e.g.,  "  Agni  desired,  &c."  The 
"  Purakalpa  "  is  the  passage  describing  previous  events,  e.g.,  "  He  cursed 
him,  &c."  The  Deprecatory  Arthavada  leads  to  the  glorification 
of  the  action  enjoined,  by  the  deprecation  of  its  opposite.  In  the  exam- 
ple cited  above,  the  fact  of  silver  having  been  produced  out  of  the  tears 
shed  by  Prajapati  sets  aside  that  metal  as  useless,  and  by  praising  the 
non-giving  of  such  silver,  directly  leads  to  the  advisability  of  giving  of 
other  metals  ;  and  as  such  this  instance  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
finition given.  The  Glorificatory  Arthavada— e.gf.,  the  praising  of  Vayu — 
leads  to  the  fact  that  '  Vayu  being  the  eftest  Deity,  he  is  the  best  suited 
to  lead  a  sacrifice  ;  hence  the  sacrifice  having  Vayu  for  its  Deity,  is  the 
best  of  all '  ;  and  this  praise  connects  itself,  by  the  glorification  of  the 
Deity  forming  part  of  the  Injunction,  with  the  passage  directly  enjoining 
such  sacrifices.  The  "  Parakrti  "  Arthavada— e.fir.,  "  Agni  desired,  &c."— 
points  to  the  fact  of  the  particular  sacrifice  having  been  performed  by 
such  a  great  personage  as  Agni ;  and  hence  the  advisability  of  perform- 
ing the  action  by  other  agents  also ;  and  this  praise  connects  itself 
by  the  glorification  of  the  enjoined  action,  with  the  passage  enjoining 
such  an  action.  The  other  forms  of  Arthavada  are  to  be  similarly  ex- 
plained. There  are  other  purposes,  too,  of  the  Arthavada,  e.g.,  we 
have  an  injunction  to  the  efEect  that  '  one  is  to  put  in  wet  pebbles.' 
Here  the  word  '  wet '  denotes  simply  some  sort  of  liquid  ;  and  the  doubt, 
as  to  what  particular  liquid  material  is  to  be  used,  is  set  aside  by  the 
glorification  of  clarified  butter,  in  the  passage  "  Tejo  vai  ghrtam "  ; 
and  thus  this  Arthavada  has  its  purpose  iu  the  settling  of  a  doubtful  point. 
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MANTRAS. 

Mantras  serve  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  mind  certain  things  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mantras  too  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  useful  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Veda,  and  not  for  any  unseen  result,  for  in  the  presence  of  a  seen  result, 
the  assumption  of  an  unseen  one  is  not  allowable.  As  the  performance 
of  an  action  is  impossible  without  an  idea  of  the  action  performed, 
the  Mantras  serve  the  purpose  of  impai-ting  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
such  performance.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  performance  of  the  ac- 
tion would  be  possible  even  on  the  remembrance  of  the  exhortations  of 
the  adviser.  Because  it  is  a  fact  accepted  by  all  that  the  proper  results 
are  attained  only  when  the  actions  are  performed  with  the  appropriate 
Mantras,  and  not  otherwise.  This  rule  leads  to  the  assumption  of  the 
production,  by  the  Mantras,  of  certain  intermediate  unseen  forces,  without 
which  the  final  end  (of  the  sacrifice)  could  not  be  attained. 

Objection :  "  Prom  what  yon  say  it  is  clear  that  Mantras  are  employ- 
ed in  the  actions  implied  by  them  severally.  Such  employment  constitutes 
a  relation  of  subserviency ;  and  such  supplementary  character  consists 
in  the  character  of  a  subsidiary.  Consequently  the  Mantra  '  Imamagr- 
bhnan  raganamrtasya '  has  the  power  (by  its  denotation)  of  applying  to 
the  'holding  of  the  stringing  ' ;  thus  then,  since  the  '  holding  of  the  string  ' 
becomes  possible  through  the  '  Linga,'  consisting  in  the  denotability  (by 
the  Mantra)  ef  the  '  holding  of  the  string';  therefore  (we  ask),  what 
is  the  purpose   of    the   further    adage — '  Ityagvabhidhanimadatte '  ?  " 

Reply  :  This  adage  serves  the  purpose  of  the  "Parisankhya"  (see  above)  '■ 
In  the  Oayana  Section,  we  find  the  holding  of  the  reins  of  the  horse, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  the  ass.  And  the  aforesaid  "  Linga  "  would  also 
apply  equally  to  both  ;  therefore  the  subsequent  adage  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  aside  the  holding  of  the  reins  of  the  ass,  and  declaring  the 
advisability  of  holding  those  of  the  horse  alone.  Thus  the  addage  constitutes 
a  "  Parisankhyavidhi,"  denying  the  application  of  the  mantra  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  reins    of  the  ass. 

This  "  Parisankhya  "  is  loaded  with  three  faults  :  (1)  the  abandoning 
of  its  own  purpose,  (2)  the  acceptance  of  another's  purpose,  and  (3)  the 
setting  aside  of  the  declared  action.  The  purpose  of  the  above  adage  is 
the  holding  of  the  reins  of  the  horse  with  the  specified  Mantra ;  and°this 
has  been  abandoned,  since  it  has  been  explained  as  merely  negativing  the 
holding  of  the  reins  of  the  ass.  "  Another's  purpose  "  is  the  disconnect- 
ing of  the  Mantra  from  the  holding  of  the  ass'  reins ;  and  this  has  been 
accepted.  And  lastly,  there  is  the  settting  aside  of  the  holding  of  the 
ass'  reins,  declared  elsewhere.     Though  loaded  with  these  three  faults 
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yelt  we  aooept  tbis  "  Parisankhya,"  since  there  is  no  other  way  put  of  the 
difficulty. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  have  in  some  cases  accepted  "  Vikalpa  "  (op- 
tion), though  it  has  eight  objections  against  it ;  because  there  is  no  other 
way  for  us.  To  explain— we  have  elsewhere  accepted  the  "  Agneya-ashta- 
kapala  Purodaga  "  (the  eight- vesseled  cake  consecrated  to  Agni)  as  sub- 
sidiary to  the  sacrifice.  Then,  for  the  production  of  a  specified  destiny, 
we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  substance  of  which  the  cake  is  to  be  made  ; 
and  we  have  the  specification  of  such  objects,  as  the  "  Vrihi  "  and  the 
"Tava"  in  the  passages  "  Viihibhiryajeta  "  and  "  Tavairyajeta."  Be- 
tween the  two  substances  thus  mentioned,  both  of  which  are  for  the  same 
purpose  of  being  offered,  we  have  recourse  to  option.  Similarly,  we  have 
the  injunction  "  atiratre  shoda9inam  grhnati,"  as  well  as  its  negative 
"  natiratre  shoda9inam  grihnati ; "  and  both  of  these  being  mutually 
contradictory,  are  not  capable  of  application,  at  one  and  the  same  place  ; 
consequently,  we  again  have  recourse  to  Option — adopting  one  course  at  one 
place,  and  the  other  at  others. 

This  Option  has  eight  objections  against  it :  (1)  If  Viihi  is  used,  then 
we  have  the. abandoning  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  declaring  "Tava" 
to  be  the  substance  for  the  cake  ;  (2)  the  acceptance  in  the  same  passage, 
of  weakness,  consisting  in  the  non-capability  of  performing  its  function  ; 
and  (2)  when  "  Tava"  is  used  in  the  alternative  case,  then  we  have  the 
the  same  faults  reversed  ;  (3)  the  acceptance  of  strength  consisting  in  the 
capacity  to  perform  its  function,  that  had  been  abandoned  at  first ;  (4)  the 
abandoning  of  the  weakness  that  had  been  at  first  accepted — thus  there 
are  four  objections  in  connection  with  the  passage  mentioning  "  Tava." 
The  same  four  objections  are  similarly  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
vious acceptance  of  "  Tava "  with  reference  to  "  Vrihi."  Thus,  both 
together  make  up  the  eight  objections  against  Option. 

This  Option  is  based  sometimes  on  the  fact  of  both  alternatives  per- 
forming the  same  function, — e.g.,  "  Vrihi"  and  "  Tava,"  both  serving  the 
purpose  of  making  the  cake.  Sometimes  Option  is  based  merely  on  the 
strength  of  Vedic  passages, — e.g.,  we  have  an  injunction  of  the  "  Stotra  " 
named  "  Vrihatprshtha  "  in  the  passage  "  Vrihatprshtham  bhavati,"  and 
a  like  injunction  of  another  "  Prshsta  Stotra  "  made  up  of  "  Sama,"  in 
the  passage  "  Rathantaram  prshtham  bhavati."  The  "  Stotra,"  like  the 
"  Prayajas  "  leading  to  a  particular  destiny,  is  an  "Artha-karma"'  (Pri- 
mary  Action)  ;  whereas  "  Saraa "  being  the  purificatory  agent,  is  a 
"  Gruna-karma  '' ;  inasmuch  as  "  Samas  "  are  accepted  as  the  means  to  "  Sto- 
tras,"  on  the  ground  of  their  leading  to  their  embellishment,  consisting 
in  the  expression  of  the  letters  of  the  "  Stotriya  "  ;  and  "  Stotra  "  con- 
sists  in    the  ■  recitation  of    the  good  qualities  of  individuals  like   Indra, 
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Varuna,  &c.,  by  means  of  the  Mantras  sung  at  tte  sacrifice.  The  mention 
of  the  qualities  of  individuals  by  means  of  unsung  Mantras  constitutes  the 
"  fastra."     "  Sama  "  is  a  particular  form  of  singing. 

The  "  Slotriya"  consists  in  the  Rchas  constituting  the  Stotra.  The 
mention  of  special  numbers — such  as  3,  15,  &o., — with  regard  to  these, 
constitutes  the  "  Stoma,"  These  are  the  different  forms  of  the  Stotras. 
Though  the  "  Bfhatprsharatha  "  and  the  "  Eathantaraprshtha  "  are  sever- 
ally specified  for  different  unseen  results,  yet  the  option  with  regard  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  based  on  such  passages  as  "  Brhad- 
va  prshthankaryam,"  "  Rathautaram  va  pj-shthankaryam."  Sometimes 
we  have  the  "  Vyavasthita-Vikalpa "  (Decisive  Option) — e.g.,  in  the 
second  "  Prayaja,  "  &o.,  we  have  the  option  between  the  Mantras  "  Nara- 
5afisa  "  and  "  Tanunapat," — both  being  specified  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  we  have  another  passage,  specifying  the  "  Nara9ansa  "  for  the  Ksha- 
triya,  and  the  other  Mantra  for  the  others  (Brahmanas,  &c. ).  Thus  this 
affords  an  instance  of  "  Decisive  Option." 

Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  strength  of  Declaratory  passages, 
otherwise  called  "Codana"  (Impelling  or  urging),  depends  upon  their 
denotation  of  the  three-factored  Bhavana.  The  strength  of  the  udbJiid 
passage,  for  instance,  depends  upon  its  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
sacrifice ;  and  that  of  the  Arthavada  passages  on  their  indication  of  the 
excellence  of  the  prescribed  action  ;  and  that  of  the  Mantras  on  their 
capacity  of  reminding  the  agent  of  the  action  to  be  performed.  And  in 
this  manner  we  have  established  the  authoritative  character  of  the  whole 
of  the  Veda,  with  regard  to  such  unseen  entities  as  Dharma  and  Adharma. 


The  Smrtis,  propounded  by  Manu  and  others,  are  based  on  the  Veda, 
and  as  such,  lend  strength  to  such  actions  as  the  "  Ashtaka-^raddha,"  &c., 
—not  mentioned  directly  in  the  Vedas.  Smrtis,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  Cruti,  cannot  be  accepted  as  trustworthy.  For  instance,  the  Smrtis  that 
lay  down  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  sacrificial  cloth  by  the  Adhvaryu 
cannot  be  accepted  as  trustworthy,  because  such  appropriation  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  Veda,  and  is  based  upon  sheer  avarice  (on  the  part  of  the 
Adhvaryu). 

"Custom,"  also,  is  an  authority,  being  (indirectly)  based  on  pruti, 
through  the  Smytis.  Some  customs,  however, — e.g.,  the  marrying  of 
one's  maternal  cousin — is  not  Dharma,  inasmuch  as  such  marriage  is  dis- 
tinctly prohibited  in  the  Smrtis.  Thus  has  been  explained  the  trust- 
worthiness of  fruti,  Smriti  and  Custom  with  regard  to  Dharma  and 
Adharma. 
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Dharma  is  of  different  kinds,  as  is  borne  out  by  the  different  passages 
declaring  them.  To  explain — Sacrifice,  Oharity,  and  Soma  are  different 
from  one  another,  inasmuch  as  they  are  each  denoted  by  a  separate 
verbal  root.  Out  of  these,  Oharity  consists  in  the  removing  of  one's  own 
proprietory  right  over  a  certain  object,  and  the  producing  of  a  similar 
right  therein  of  another  person.  With  regard  to  the  five  sentences — 
"  Samidho  Yajati  "  and  the  rest — there  is  no  such  rule  as  would  make  one 
of  them  declaratory  of  the  Action,  and  the  rest  of  materials.  Conse- 
quently, every  one  of  them  must  he  accepted  as  being  declaratory  of  the 
Action.  But  the  repeated  injunction  of  the  same  Action  is  unnecessary  ; 
and  therefore  the  Action  declared  by  one  passage  must  be  different  from 
those  declared  by  the  others  ; — this  difference  being  based  on  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  "  Yajati."  In  "  tisra  ahutih,"  though  the  Homa  is  only 
one,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  connecting  the  number  "  three  "  with  the  Homa, 
we  have  to  accept  the  difference  of  the  three  Somas, — such  difference  being 
based  on  number. 

To    exemplify    difference  of  Dharma    based  on    naming: — In    the 

case  of  the  passage  "  Athaisha  jyotih etena  sahasradakshinena  juhoti ;" 

though  the  three  "  Jyotiryagas"  are  mentioned  in  the  "Agnishtoma" 
Section,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  these  and  the  "  Jyotishtoma," 
inasmuch  as  they  are  named  apart  from  the  "  Jyotishtoma."  And  again 
the  three  "  Jyotiryagas  "  themselves  differ  from  one  another  on  account 
of  being  mentioned  severally. 

In  the  case  of  "  Vai9vadevyamiksha — Vajibhyo  Vajinam,  "  &c.,  the 
former  enjoins  the  Sacrifice  of  the  material,  Ourdled  Milk,  for  the  Vigvede- 
vas  ;  and  this  is  different  from  that  declared  by  the  latter  ;  which  has  the 
"  Sorse"  for  the  Deity  and  the  "  Scum  of  Curdled  Milk  "  for  the  Material. 
And  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  passage  "  Vajibhyo  Yajinam"  lays  down 
the  matarial  "  Vajina "  for  the  "  Vai9vadeva  "  Sacrifice.  Because  the 
"  Vai9vadeva  "  Sacrifice  has  already  got  the  "  Amiksha  "  (curdled  milk) 
for  its  material;  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  connected  with  "Vajina." 
Nor  can  you  have  recourse  to  Option,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Yava "  and 
"  Vrihi ;  "  because  the  two  are  not  enjoined  in  one  and  the  same  place ; 
and  there  can  be  no  option  in  the  case  of  those  mentioned  in  different 
places.  And  further,  the  "  Curdled  Milk  "  (Imiksha)  is  declared  to  be 
the  material  in  the  very  sentence  enjoining  the  "Vai9vadeva"  Sacrifice 
itself;  While,  on  the  other  hand,  "Vajina"  (scum  of  curdled  milk)  is 
mentioned  in  another  passage.  But  of  these  two  kinds  of  declaration  of 
materials— the  "  Utpatti9ishta "  and  the  "  Utpanna9ishta  "— the  former 
is  the  stronger,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mentioned  as  subsidiary  to  the  sacrifice 
at  the  time  of  its  origination ;  whereas  the  latter  is  recognised  after  the 
action  (the  Sacrifice)  has  been  brought  about ;   and  as  such,  being  the 


weaker  of  the  two,  cannot  be  admitted  to  apply  to  the  foregoing  action  ; 
and  further,  being  related  to  another  Deity^the  Vaji — it  leads  to  the 
application  of  the  passage  mentioning  it,  to  a  different  Action.  Thus  the 
above  case  affords  an  instance  of  the  difference  of  Dharma,  based  upon 
the  difference  in  Material — e.g.,  the  '  Curdled  milk  '  is  "  Amiksha  "  and 
the  water  left  behind  is  "  Vajina." 

In  the  "  Kundapayina  "  Chapter,  we  meet  with  the  passage  "  TJpasad- 
bhipcaritva  masamagnihotranjnhoti.  "  Here  we  find  that  in  the 
beginning  there  is  no  action  mentioned  in  close  proximity ;  hence  the 
passage  enjoins,  by  means  of  "Context"  (Prakarana),  consisting  in  non- 
proximity  to  any  preceding  action,  an  altogether  different  action,  having  the 
character  of  the  well-known  "  Agnihotra"  Sacrifice.  The  passage  cannot 
be  said  to  be  declaratory  of  subsidiaries  with  reference  to  the  "  Agniho- 
tra ;  "  because,  with  reference  to  an  action  previously  mentioned,  if  we 
make  the  passages  declaratory  of  many  subsidiaries  in  the  shape  of  the 
"  Month,  "  &c,,  we  would  have  a  split  of  the  sentence.  Therefore  we 
must  take  our  stand  upon  another  kind  of  "  Context  "  in  explaining  the 
difference  in  the  actions, — the  "  Agnihotra,"  being  one  the  daily  perfor- 
mance of  which  is  compulsory.  Thus  we  have  explained  the  various  sorts 
of  difference  with  regard  to  Dharma,  as  based  upon  difference  of  Passage, 
Number,  Mention  (Sanjna),  Naming  and  Context, 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  objects  demonstratable  by  the  Veda, 
&e.  These  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  "  Kratvartha  "  (for  the  sake  of  the 
Sacrifice),  (2)  "  PurushSrtha "  (for  the  sake  of  the  Agent),  and  (3) 
"  Ubhayartha "  (for  the  sake  of  both).  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
"  Prayaja, "  &c.  To  the  second  belong  the  Means  and  the  Result — 
"  Jyotisbtoma  "  and  "  Heaven  "  respectively.  To  the  third  belong  "  Curd,  " 
&c.,^-these  being  "for  the  Sacrifice  "  inasmuch  as  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  passage  "  Dadhna  juhoti,  "  where  the  Result  is  not  mentioned,  and  "for 
the  agent "  because  mentioned  in  the  passage  "  Dadhnendriyakamasya 
juhuyat,  "  which  mentions  the  Result  (acquiring  of  Senses).  In  the 
"  Kratvartha  "  the  impelling  agent  is  the  Sacrifice ;  and  in  the  "  puru- 
shartha  "  it  is  the  Agent, — an  impdling  cause  being  that  for  whose  sake  the 
passage  enjoins  an  action.  The  injunction  of  the  "  Dar^a,  "  &c.,  leads  to 
the  performance  of  such  sacrifices  as  the  "  Dar5a  "  and  like  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  Heaven  ;  consequently  it  is  the  attainment  of  Heaven  that  is 
the  impelling  cause  in  the  "  Dar9a,  "  &c.  Similarly  the  injunction  of  the 
"  Prayajas"  leads  to  the  performance  of  the  Prayajas  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  "  Dar9a ; "  therefore  it  is  the  "  Dar9a  "  that  becomes 
the  impelling  cause  in  this  case.     The  injunction  for  the  fetching  of  Curd 


leads  to  such  fetching  for  the  purpose  of  the  "  Amiksha,"  and  not  for  the 
"Vajina"  which  would  come  of  itself  with  the  curd  (because  it  is  con- 
tained in  it).  Consequently  it  is  the  "  Amiksha,  "  and  not  the  "  Vajina,  " 
that  is  the  impelling  cause  in  the  case.  Though  the  "  Puroda9a- 
kapala"  is  enjoined  as  subsidiary  to  the  removal  of  the  Chaff,  yet  this 
removal  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  impelling  cause  of  the  aforesaid 
"Kapala;"  because  the  "removal"  is  accomplished  by  the  "  Kapala  " 
brought  in  for  (holding)  the  "Puroda9a.  "  Consequently  it  is  the  "Pure- 
da9a  "  that  is  the  impelling  cause  in  that  case. 

Question  : — "  An  injunction  lays  down  the  performance  of  the  Pri- 
mary Action  together  with  its  subsidiaries  ;  and  there  being  many  such 
.subsidiaries,  there  must  be  some  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed. 
What  are  the  grounds  for  accepting  a  definite  order  of  succession  ?  " 
Answer :  All  necessary  ground  for  such  order  of  succession  are  afforded  by 
Smrti,  &o.,  themselves,  e.g.,  the  passage  "  The  Adhvaryu  initiates  the 
Brahma  "  after  initiating  the  master  of  the  house  distinctly  lays  down  the 
order  in  which  the  initiation  is  to  be  performed — that  of  the  master  of 
the  house  preceding  that  of  the  Brahma,  This  is  an  instance  of  "  frau- 
takrama. " 

The  order  based  on  the  order  of  the  Injunctions,  e.g.,  in  "  Samidho 
yajati,  "  '' tanunapatan  yajati" — is  what  is  called  the  "Anushthana- 
krama." 

In  the  case  of  "  Agnihotranjuhoti, "  "  Yavagumpacati,  "  we  have 
to  abandon  the  apparent  order,  and  accept  a  different  one — viz.,  the 
Homa  following  the  Oooking — on  the  ground  that  there  can  be  no  Homa 
before  the  "  Yavagu  "  has  been  cooked.  This  is  an  instance  of  "  Artha- 
krama." 

The  passage  "  Saptada9aprajapatyan  pa9unalabhate  "  denotes  the 
performance  of  Seventeen  Sacrifices  having  seventeen  animals  for  the 
material,  and  Prajapati  for  the  Deity.  Of  these,  the  first  object,  the 
"  Upakarana,  "  may  be  begun  and  finished  with  any  one  animal  out  of  the 
Seventeen  ;  the  "  Niyojana,  "  &c.,  however,  are  to  follow  the  order  of  the 
"  Upakarana.  "  In  the  performance  of  the  primary  "  Agnishomiya," 
there  being  only  one  animal,  all  the  subsidiaries — "  Niyojana,  "  &c., — are 
to  follow  close  upon  the  "  Upakarana,"  there  being  no  intervening  agency. 
In  the  case  in  question  (i.e.,  of  the  Seventeen  Sacrifices)  however,  there 
are  seventeen  animals ;  consequently  the  "  Niyojana,  "  &c.,  of  one  animal 
is  to  follow  16  instants  (units  of  time)  after  its  "  Upakarana ;"  because 
the  "  Upakarana"  of  all  the  animals  has  to  be  finished  before  any  "  Niyo- 
jana  "  can  be  done.  And  "  Niyojana,"  &c.,  are  to  be  performed  in  the 
same  order  as  the  "  Upakarana ;" — i.e.,  the  animal,  whose  "  Upakarana  " 
has  been  done  first,  will  also   have  its  "  Niyojana  "  done  first  of  all,  and 
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so  on ;  otherwise  we  would  be  going  against  the  spirit  of  the  pastras. 
This  ia  an  instance  of  "  Pravrttikrama.  " 

In  the  "  Sadyaskri  Soma  "  Sacrifice,  we  find  mentioned  the  Association 
of  the  three  animals  (the  "  Agnishomiya, "  the  "  Savaniya,  "  and  the 
"  Amibandhya  ")  to  be  killed  in  the  "  Agnishomiya  "  Sacrifice,  beginning 
with  the  "  Aupavasathya,  "  in  a  definite  order  of  succession  (and  not  all 
together).  And  this  association  is  applicable  in  the  "  place "  of  the 
"Sa^Tiiya. "  la  this  case,  the  former  order  is  abandoned,  and  in  the 
process  of  the  injunction  of  Association  by  "  Position,  "  the  order  is — (1) 
the  "  Upabarana"  of  the  "  Savaniya  "  Animal,  (2)  that  of  the  "  Agnisho- 
miya, and  (3)  that  of  the  "  Anubandhya. "  This  is  an  instance  of 
"  Sthanakrama  ;  "  viz.,  the  '' Aharaupavasathya"  preceding  the  "  Sutya- 
divasa." 

In  the  "  Darfa,  "  though  the  performance  of  the  details  of  the 
"  Sannayya"  (the  "cutting  of  twigs,"  &c.)  appears  to  come  first,  and 
that  of  the  properties  of  the  "Agneya"  ("  Nirvapa,  "  &c.)  appears  to 
follow  later  on,  yet,  between  the  two  primary  Sacrifices — Agneya  and 
Sannayya — the  former  is  the  first  to  be  performed  ;  consequently,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  the  primary  Sacrifices,  the  "  pouring  "  ("  Abhigharana) 
to  be  performed  first  is  that  of  the  Purodafa,  remnant  of  the  "  Piayajas  " 
(subsidiary  to  the  Agneya)  ;  and  then  follows  the  "  pouring  "  of  the 
milk  (used  in  the  "Sannayya").  This  is  an  instance  of  "  Mukhya- 
Kraina." 

Thus  we  have  explained  the  order,  of  the  performance  of  actions, 
based  upon  "  pruti  "  "  Artha,  "  "  Patha,  "  "  Sthana,  "  "  Pravftti  "  and 
"  Mukhya.  "  Any  order,  other  than  those  warranted  by  these,  would 
leave  the  action  incomplete. 


Like  all  other  philosophical  systems,  the  Mimansa  also,  in  course  of 
its  dissertations,  has  treated  of  such  subjects,  as  the  Body,  the  Senses,  the 
Mind,  Soul,  G-od,  Brahma,  the  Origin  of  Creation,  Heaven,  Hell,  Final 
Deliverance,  Pleasure,  Pain,  &o  ,  &c.,  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
explain  in  brief  what  the  Mimansaka  has  to  say  on  these  important  topics. 

Body,  Senses,  Mind. — The  Body  is  made  up  of  five^lementary  sub- 
stances. The  sense-organs  are  also  the  modifications  of  these  substances  ; 
only  the  organ  of  Hearing  partakes  of  the  nature  of  Space.  The  Mind 
also  is  a  modification  of  these. 

Ipara  and  Brahma. — The  Mimansaka  does  not  admit  of  these  as  they 
are  represented  by  the  Vedanta  or  the  Nyaya.  There  is  no  creator  of  the 
Universe  :  it  is  eternal. 
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Oategories. — There  are  seven  Oategones  :  Substance,  Quality,  Action, 
Qeaus,  Species,  Inherent  Relation  and  Negation.  Of  Substances,  there  are 
ten — and  not  nine  as  held  by  the  Vaipeshika  ;  some  hold  even  eleven,  adding 
Darkness  and  Eternal  Sound  to  the  nine  enumerated  by  the  Vaifeshikas. 

Atma  or  iSeZf. — It  is  something  different  from  the  Material  Body. 
There  are  many  Selves,  there  being  a  self  for  each  individual,  each  being 
imperishable,  indestructible.  This  is  Avhafc  experiences  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
cognisable  by  the  Mind  alone,  as  the  "  I.  "  It  is  all-pervading  ;  but  its 
cognition  is  energised  only  in  the  body.  It  is  not  identical  with  Know- 
ledge, which  is  only  a  property  or  potency  belonging  to  It. 

Heaven  and  Sell. — The  former  is  a  particular  kind  of  Pleasure,  and 
the  latter  a  particular  kind  of  Pain.  Heaven  has  been  defined  as  '  that 
Pleasure  which  is  unmixed  with  Pain,  and  is  not  interrupted  by  it,  which 
is  the  final  goal  of  all  longing. ' 

Final  Deliverance. — This  is  a  name  given  to  the  total  negation  of  all 
Pleasure  and  Pain ;  it  does  not  mean  an  annihilation  of  the  pheno- 
menal Universe,  but  only  an  annihilation  of  the  connection  of  the  Self  with 
it.  According  to  the  Mimansaka,  the  only  bondage  of  the  Soul  consists 
in  its  connection  with  the  Universe,  which  includes  the  Body,  the  Sense 
organs,  and  the  material  objects  of  enjoyment.  And  as  soon  as  the  Self  is 
capable  of  disentangling  itself  from  these,  it  becomes  free,  and  it  is  this 
freedom  that  constitutes  '  Deliverance. '  When  this  is  attained,  there  is 
no  Body  or  Sense-organs,  only  the  Mind  subsists,  and  the  Self  retains 
only  its  Consciousness,  Bliss,  Eternality  and  Omnipresence. 

WTien  one  ceases  to  perform  all  prohibited  actions,  as  also  those  that 
are  meant  to  bring  about  certain  desirable  ends,  and  confines  himself  only 
to  those  that  are  laid  down  as  necessary,  or  when  he  remains  self-satisfied 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  Self,  then  there  accruing  no  further  Dharma  or 
Adharma,  there  is  a  total  destruction  of  the  very  seeds  of  rebirth ;  and  so 
long  as  the  Body  remains,  he  spends  up  all  his  previous  Karmic  residue  ; 
and  hence  when  the  Body  dies,  there  is  no  more  birth,  and  the  Soul  is 
free,    has  attained  Final  Deliverance. 

True  Knowledge  of  the  Self  is  as  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of 
Sacrifices  as  for  attaining  Deliverance ;  as  without  it,  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty about  the  results  to  follow  from  the  sacrifices. 

AdrsMa  follows  from  Actions.  This  is  of  two  kinds  :  Good  and  Bad, 
the  former  proceeding  from  actions  that  are  laid  down  as  to  be  performed, 
and  the  latter  from  those  that  are  prohibited.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
Virtue  and  Vice.  The  good  AdrsMa  again  is  of  two  kinds — one  bringing 
about  Prosperity  either  in  this  worid  or  in  the  next,' and  another  leading 
to  Deliverance  ;  this  latter  proceeds  from  those  actions  that  are  performed 
ivitHotit  any  desire  for  particular  r6Slllts. 


Pleasure  and  Pain. — Tke  two  are  entirely  distinct ;  they  are  not  the 
negation  of  each  other.  They  are  of  four  kinds  :  Material,  Imaginary, 
Mental  and  Egoisbic.  The  eternal  Bliss  of  the  Self  is  different  from 
these. 

Means  of  Knowledge. — These  are  six.  Sense-perception,  Inference, 
Analogy,  Verbal  Testimony,  Apparent  Inconsistency  and  Negation  . 

Creation,  Subsistence  and  Dissolution. — The  Mimansaka  does  not  admit 
of  any  absolute  annihilation  of  the  Universe,'  which  is  ever-existent ;  but 
there  are  partial  or  cyclic  dissolutions. 

Deity. — The  form  of  the  Deity  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  Sutras 
of  Jaimini.  But  the  later  authorities  declare  that  the  descriptions  of 
gods  and  goddesses  contained  in  the  Puranas  are  mere  Arthavada ;  as  there 
are  no  such  deities  actually  in  existence.  All  that  these  descriptions  mean 
is  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  offering,  one  is  to  think  of  such  and  such 
forms.  The  Mimansaka  admits  of  the  Deity  only  as  something  to  whom 
the  offering  is  to  be  made  ;  and  this  has  no  other  form  except  the 
Mantras  that  are  recited  in  connection  with  such  offerings. 


As  for  the  time  during  which  our  author  lived,  the  subject  of  these 
dates  of  the  earlier  authors  is  so  shrouded  in  mystery,  that  there  are 
no  sufficient  data  leading  to  any  definite  conclusions;  and  as  for  conjec- 
tures, I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  indulge  in  them  ; 
specially  as  what  concerns  us  most  is  what  the  author  lias  written  for  us, 
and  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  he  lived  a  few  centuries  this  way  or 
that.  Still  for  those  who  may  be  interested,  it  may  be  stated  that  our 
author  lived  sometime  between  57  B.O.  (the  time  when  pavara  Svami 
is  reported  to  have  lived)  and  841  A.D.  (the  time  of  Vacaspati  Mi9ra), 
and  that  he  was  a  senior  contemporary  of  the  Great  fankaracarya. 

All  that  remains  for  me  now  is  the  very  agreeable  duty  of  acknow- 
ledging, with  thanks,  the  help  that  I  have  derived  from  the  following 
gentlemen : — 

(1)  Foremost  among  them  is  Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Citra- 
dhara  Mi9ra,  the  Chief  Pandit  of  the  Darbhanga  Raj,  who  taught  me  the 
work  here  translated,  as  also  its  continuation,  the  Tantravattiha  (a  transla- 
tion of  which  is  nearly  complete),  and  but  for  whose  help  many  passages 
would  have  remained  wholly  unintelligible.  (2)  My  heart-felt  thanks  are 
also  due  to  Dr.  Thibaut  of  the  Muir  Central  College  and  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Venis  of  the  Queen's  College,  Benares,  who  always  favoured  with  valuable 
advice  and  helped  to  encourage  me  in  the  work  that  I  had  under- 
taken. (3)  To  Mahamahopadhyaya  Haraprasad,  fastri,  of  the  Sanskrit 
College,  Calcutta,  without  whose  constant  help  my  task  could  not  have 


been  accomplished.  (4)  To  Babu  Bhagavan  Dasa  of  the  Central  Hindu 
College,  Benares,  who  rendered  invaluable  assistance,  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  work, — an  assistance  without  which  the  translation  would  have 
remained  more  vague  and  unintelligible  than  what  (I  am  still  afraid) 
it  is.  (5)  The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  is  Babu  Govinda  Dasa  of 
Benares,  that  indefatigable  wqrker  in  the  cause  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
who  provided  me  with  all  necessary  manuscripts  and  aids,  and  has  all 
along  continued  to  favour  me  with  valuable  hints  and  suggestions. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  help,  however,  there  remains  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  translation.  This  has  been  due  mostly  to  my 
imperfect  command  of  a  foreign  language,  and  partly  to  the  fact  of 
the  text  being  extremely  difficult — in  fact  some  people  speak  of  it  as  the 
most  difficult  book  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  And  I  hope  scholars  will 
overlook  the  discrepancies  that  may  have  crept  into  the  work  and  favour 
me  with  suggestions  for  corrections,  and  improvement  which  may  be  of 
use  to  me  in  my  future  work. 


GANNGANATHA  JHA. 


Allahabad  : 
Muir  Central  College,  July  1905. 
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APHORISM    I. 


1.  Reverence  to  Him  who  wears  the  crescent  moon, — Him  who  is 
embodied  in  pure  consciousness,  Him  whose  three  eyes  are  the  three  Vedas, 
and  who  is  the  source  from  which  all  prosperity  flows. 

2.  And  then  obeisance  unto  my  Teachers,  they  that  are  even  as  Suns 
for  the  lotus  intellects  of  their  disciples,  after  which  I  may  hope  through 
their  grace,  to  accomplish  this  work  of  the  "  Mimansa-^lokavartika." 

3.  May  the  learned  look  upon  this  effort  kindly!  The  good  and  tlie 
genei-ous-hearted  free  of  jeajousy,  accept  graciously  all  that  is  offei-ed  to 
them  in  love  and  levei-ence. 

4.  And  let  not  the  mind  be  set  over  much  on  fault-finding  alone  :  for 
they  that  set  their  hearts  on  discovering  faults  see  them  even  where  none 
exist. 

6.  How  could  learned  people  find  any  faults  in  the  statements  of 
people  like  me  ?  Tliey  that  endeavour  to  remove  the  misapprehensions 
of  others  allow  none  in  their  own  works  ? 

6.  And  where  can  one  find,  among  men,  any  case  of  unanimity  as  to 
what  is  faultless  ?  There  are  people  who  have  something  to  say  against 
Liberation  and  Heaven  also. 

7.  Reverencing  the  Scripture  as  I  do,  let  none  reproach  me,  should 
I  err  (in  my  exposition).  He  that  goes  by  the  right  path  need  not  be 
censured,  even  if  he  slips  (occasionally). 

i  The  notion  of  a  God — and  that  too  a  bodied  one — being  foreign  to  the  Miman- 
saka,  Parthasarathi  Mi^ra,  in  his  "  Nyayaratnakara,"  interprets  the  benedictory  stanza 
thns  1  "Vifuddha-jndnddeha" — That  whose  body  is  theknowledge  purified  by  the  MTmansa- 
Qastra.  "  Trivedidivyaclia]cshushe"  =  Thnt  which  is  manifested  by  the  three  Tedas. 
"  Somdrdhadharine" — That  which  is  equipped  with  Teasels  of  Soma.  All  these  epithets, 
in  this  case,  are  referred  to  "  Yajna." 

S  "  Accept  &c."  Literally — Listea  with  kind  ears  of  the  mind. 

«  "  To  say  nothing  of  other  things,  even  such  faultless  things,  as  Heaveu  and  Liber- 
ation, the  highest  aims  of  man,  are  denied  by  the  Atheists,"  N.  E. 
1 
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8.  Language  (i.e.  writing),  commenced  in  any  way  as  may  be,  even 
without  polish  or  elegance,  but  following  carefully  the  path  of  the  three 
Vedas,  is  pleasing  to  him  who  has  faith. 

9.  My  greed  is  great  for  the  gem  of  Vedic  knowlege,  when  shining 
with  additional  lustre  in  the  light  of  the  Mimansa-^astra,— (therefore  I 
commence  with  an  exposition  of  the  Mimansa,  ratber  than  of  tbe  Veda). 

10.  For  the  most  part  Mimansa  has,  in  this  world,  been  made  Atbeisic ; 
and  this  effort  of  mine  is  made  to  turn  it  to  the  theistio  patli. 


11.  "Henceforth  (proceeds)  enquiry  into  (the  nature  of)  Dharma" 
— such  is  the  first  aphorism,  propounded  with  a  view  to  explain  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Mimansa-fastra  is  tbe  (desire  to  know  the  nature  of  the) 
object  called  "Dharma." 

12.  For,  who  would  begin  (the  study  of)  any  science,  or  any  action, 
while  its  purpose  remained  unexplained  ? 

13.  Aud  especially  is  tbis  science  of  the  "  Mimansa," — depending 
upon  (i.e  I'equiring  the  previous  knowledge  of)  many  other  sciences  as  it 
does,  and  (therefore  very  difficult  to  master), — unlikely  to  attract  study 
unless  its  purpose  has  been  explained  beforehand. 

14.  This  statement  of  the  purpose  may  not  be  necessarily  desirable  in 
the  case  of  other  sciences  ;  yet,  there  is  no  fear  of  evil  resulting  from  them 
(by  such  omission). 

15.  But  in  the  case  of  tbe  Mimansa,  if  the  purpose  is  not  known,  or 
ill-known  for  want  of  discrimination,  great  would  be  tbe  defect  (danger 
of  going  asti-ay)  in  treading  the  path  of  the  Law  ;  hence  the  usefulness  of 
effort  (iu  explaining  its  purpose). 

16.  Therefore  first  of  all,  the  purpose  has  been  stated  by  the  author 
of  the  aphorisms  himself ;  (He  did  not  leave  this  to  be  done  by  tbe 
commentators)  for  how  could  tbe  commentators  say  so  well  and  precisely 
what  the  author  himself  (could  say  and)  has  said  ? 

17.  "  But  tbe  student  proceeds  to  tbe  study  of  only  that  science, 
which  has  a  well-established  purpose,  and  tbe  relation  of  which  (wilb  its 
object)  is  also  known.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  state,  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  a  science,  tbis  relation  (of  the  science)  witb  its  object,  as  vpell  as 
the  object  itself." 

18.  The  science  and  tbe  purpose  (object),  are  the  two  factors 
(substrata)     in    which     the    connection    inheres :      This     (connection    or 

8  "  In  any  way  "  With  great  difficulty. 

I*  Because  in  other  Boienoes,  if  on  accoant  of  the  non-mention  of  the  purpose 
people  desist  from  them,  there  is  not  much  evil  there. 

16  '^  Author"  Jaimini. 

"  Oommentators  "  Savaraavami,  Haridasa,  Bhartrimitra,  &o. 

IS  "For  Jaimiui,  the  connection  (or  the  oaase  of  beginning  his  work)  is  not  any 
question  from  among  his  disciples ;  but  for  him  such  cause  is  the  relation  of  cause   and 
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relation)  is  not  rtientioned  separately  because  it  is  implied  in  the  statement 
of  the  purpose. 

19.  "  It  is  true  that  ordinarily,  in  all  sciences,  the  relation  (of  the 
science  with  its  object)  is  stated  fir.st;  as  it  is  only  by  such  statement  that 
the  diligence  of  the  student  is  secured. 

20.  "  And  so  long  as  the  relation  of  the  science  with  the  object  is 
not  explained,  the  talk  of  the  teacher  remains  disconnected,  and  the  result 
is  incoherence  (i.e.  the  student's  inability  to  follow)." 

21.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  connection  is  explaiaed  in  the 
Bhashya,  by  implication,  by  raising  the  question  of  the  known  or  unknown 
character  of  Dnty.     Therefore  any  other  is  not  mentioned. 

22.  In  the  present  instance,  this  relation  of  the  science  (to  the 
object)  is  not  expressed  by  the  word  "  Atha  " ;  because  this  (word) 
denotes  the  relation  between  two  actions  ;  and  these  are  different  from,  the 
science. 

23-24.  This  relation  of  the  science  is  explained  by  some,  out  of  the 
first  word,  (!)  as  a  relation  of  either  sequence  to  a  preceding  action  (as 
the  question  of  the  student,  or  the  propitiatory  worship  of  some  Deity), 
or  (2)  the  relation  of  succession  to  past  teachers  of  the  science).  But  the 
pi'esence  or  absence  of  such  a  relation  does  not  affect  in  any  particular 
whether  the  student  should  engage  in  the  study  of  the  science,  or  not  do 
so,  nor  does  it  affect  in  anyway  his  knowledge  of  the  science,  or  the  scope 
of  the  science. 


effect  that  subaista  between  the  treatiae  and  the  aforesaid  purpose  (the  knowledge 
of  Duty).  And  wifchoat  any  questions  from  the  disciples  the  revered  Jaimini,  intent 
upon  pablic  good,  began  th-e  treatiae  which  is  the  means  to  a  knowledge  of  Duty. 
And  thia  connection  is  implied  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  objects  related  (the  treatise 
and  the  knowledge  of  Duty) ;  and  hence  it  is  not  mentioned  separately."     N.  R. 

19  And  therefore,  if  Jaimini  haa  failed  to  show  any  connection,  the  commentators 
onght  to  explain  it. 

81  Towards  the  end  of  the  Bhashya  on  Aph.  I. 

22  Some  oommentatora  hold  that  the  -word  "atha"  in  the  aphoriam,  denotes  the 
connection  reqaired,  i.e.,  that  of  snbaequenoe  to  study.  This  view  is  set  aside  as  not 
correct ;  because  what  ia  denoted  by  the  word  "  atha "  is  the  relation  between  the 
two  actions — study  und  desire  to  know ;  and  certainly  Mlmdnsd  (Deliberation)  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  Jijnaaa  (desire  to  know);  though  both  are  desiderative 
forms  of  verbs,  yet  the  former  is  an  action  of  the  teacher,  while  the  latter  that  of 
the  learner.  And  lastly,  it  would  not  be  trae  to  fact  to  assert  that  Jaimini  wrote  the 
Sutraa  immediately  after  he  had  finished  his  study. 

US. 84  The  relation  ia  mentioned  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  hearer. 
Bat  this  purpose  is  not  served  by  any  of  the  relations  here  mentioned  ;  inasmuch 
as  none  of  them  either  attract  the  hearer  to,  or  repell  him  from,  listening  to  the 
teachings.  "  Traditional  order,  Sfc." — which  in  the  case  of  Miminsa  ia  as  follows — 
(1)  Brahma,  (2)  Prajiipati,  (3)  Indra,  (4)  Aditya,  (5)  Vasishtha,  (6)  Parasara,  (7) 
Kriahnadvaipayaua  and  (8)  Jaimini;  and  this  last  ajter  heing  instructed  in  the  tenets  of 
the  system,  composed  the  Sutras. 
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26.  Therefore  those  who  wish  that  the  relation  of  the  exposition  of 
a  science  (to  the  factor  or  factors  of  that  relationship)  should  form  part 
of  the  explanation  of  the  Sutra,  should  state  only  such  a  relation  as  is 
reasonable  and  useful  (as  against  those  rejected  in  22  and  24),  and  no 
other  useless  (relations). 


26.  Of  the  Bhashya  passage,  beginning  with  "  LuTca,"  six  different 
interpretations  are  usually  given, — all  in  keeping  with  the  Bhashya. 

27.  They  are  — (1)  "Universal  Explanation,"  (2)  "Censure," 
(3)  "Disavowal"  say  others,  (4)  "  Specification,"  and  (5)  "  Praise  "—say 
some ;  and  (6)  "  Objections  to  the  use  of  the  word  atlia." 

28.  (1)  "  The  interpretations  of  the  Sutras  are  of  two  kinds — General 
and  Special.  The  '  Special '  is  that  which  belongs  to  each  Sutra,  and  the 
'  General '  (which  holds  good  in  the  case  of  all  Sutras,  and  in  fact,  means 
"  General  Rules"  of  Interpretation)  is  this  (which  is  here  given). 

29.  "The  'affirmation'  {i.e.,  the  affirmative  Rule)  applies  to  words 
alone;  and  the  'negation'  (i.e.,  the  negative  Rule)  to  the  aphorism; — 
but  only  in  cases  not  opposed  to  vedio  assertions,  and  not  in  any  and 
every  case. 

30.  "  Supplying  of  ellipsis  and  inverting  the  order  of  words  are 
possible  only  in  sentences ;  therefore  (the  pronoun)  '  these '  (in  the 
Bliashya  passage)  refers  to  '  aphorisms,'  even  though  it  is  the  secondary 
(noun  in  the  preceding  sentence). 

31.  "  The  word  '  Eva  '  signifies  '  very  little,'  (and  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  vedio  passages  alone  are  to  be  explained).     The  repetition  (of  the 

S6  "  With  its  reason" — i.e.,  with  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  Such  purpose  can 
be  none  other  than  that  of  cause  and  effect,  explained  above. 

88  "  In  the  Sutras,  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  they  are  found 
to  have  in  ordinary  parlance.  And  they  should  not  be  interpreted  indirectly  either 
through  ellipses,  or  special  technicalities.  Therefore  it  is  vedic  passages  alone  that 
are  explained  by  the  Sutras  ;  or  else,  there  would  a  double  effort  of  explaining  the 
Veda,  and  also  the  words  of  the  Sutra." 

ST  Enumeration  of  the  six  explanations. 

28  With  this  begins  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  (1)  "Universal  explanation." 

29  The  Bhashya  has  declared  that  "  in  the  aphorisms  all  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation  "—hereby  laying  down  an  affirmative  rule  ;  and  again  it 
says — "  Of  these,  new  meanings  are  not  to  be  created  by  unnecessarily  importing  words 
into  the  Text" — a  negative  rule.  Here  the  pronoun  "  these  "  referring  to  the  principal 
noun  of  the  preceding  sentence— which  is  "  words," — the  negative  rule  would  also  come 
to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  "  words."  And  the  present  Karika  serves  to  guard  us 
against  such— misinterpretation. 

SO  Because  words  are  always  complete  in  themselves,  and  have  the  same  fixed 
unchangeable  order  of  letters. 

81  "  Eva  "—occurring  after   ?S«ll«Wtf^  in  the  Bhiishya. 

When  the  Vedio  passages  have  been  explained,  little  will  be  left  that  will  require 
to   be   explained.     "  The  repetitioyi " — this   gives  the   sense  of    the    Bhaahya-passage 
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explanation  of  tbe  same  words  as  occurring  in  the  Sutra  and  in  the  Veda) 
would  involve  needless  eifort.  If  it  be  urged  that  '  anything  being  well- 
known  does  not  require  to  be  explained,'  (we  reply)  this  is  no  fault  in 
human  speech. 

32.  "  He  who  requires  the  "  supplying  of  ellipsis  "  and  "  technical 
uses  " — thinking  these  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  interpretation, — for  such 
a  one  this  is  declared  as  a  commaud." 

33.  (2)  "  In  the  commentaries  of  some  people  we  find  the  inversion 
of  the  ordinary  meanings  of  words;  and  this  (Bhashya  passage)  is  a 
censure  (or  refutation)  of  these  : 

34.  "  Athatah  is  not  ordinarily  used  in  the  sense  of  sequence  ;  as  such 
interpretation  thereof  can  only  be  possible  as  a  technicality. 

35.  "  The  neglect  of  tbe  accepted  (uses  of)  words,  and  their  assumed 
application  to  unknown  ones — should  not  be  had  recourse  to  by  the  com- 
mentator, when  the  ordinary  accepted  use  is  possible. 

36.  "  Because,  for  one  who  is  thus  perplexed  in  (the  finding  out) 
of  the  meaning  of  the  aphorism,  the  ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Veda  would  be  very  distant  (far  more  difficult) ;  which  would  lead  to  (the 
necessity  of)  extreme  heaviness  of  effort  both  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer.'' 

37.  (3)  "  He  will  not  explain  the  Sutras,  being  engaged  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  '  Injunction,'  (the  Veda)."  It  is  the  refutation  of  this 
interpretation  (of  tbe  opening  sentence  of  the  Bhashya)  that  is  declared 
by  this  '  Disavowal.' 

38.  "  Efforts  should  be  directed  towards  Vedic  passages ;  what  is  the 

beginning  with  "  S,n\«(l  :  "  If  the  explanation  once  given  in  connection  with  the 
Tedio  passage  be  repeated  with  regard  to  the  Sutra,  it  would  be  useless.  The  objection 
noted  in  the  karika  is  baaed  on  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Bhashya.  "  If  all  the 
words  are  used  in  a  sense  well-known  to  the  people,  there  should  be  no  need  of  an 
explanation  of  the  Sutra  or  sentence  in  which  such  word  occur."  The  reply  that  is 
given  means  that  the  fact  of  words  being  used  in  their  well-known  sense  is  no  fault — 
nay,  it  is  an  ornament — of  human  speech. 

8*  The  Bhashya  passage  in  question. 

88  With  this  commences  the  treatment  of  the  second  interpretation — "  Censure." 

"  Some  people" — e.  g.,  Bhavadasa  and  others. 

"  This  " — The  Bhashya  passage  in  question. 

84  This  karika  explains  the  Bhashya  as  implying  the  refutation  referred  to. 
Bhavadasa  has  explained  "  Afhatah  "  as  signifying  sequence. 

81  "With  this  begins  the  3rd  interpretation — "  Disavowal."  The  Bhashya  mentions 
the  aphorism,  and  then  takes  a  passage  from  the  Teda,  and  begins  to  explain  it. 
So  with  regard  to  this  procedure,  there  may  be  three  views — "  That  he  omits  the  Sutra 
(1)  because  they  are  meaningless,  or  (2)  because  he  did  not  know  their  meaning,  or 
(3)  because  they  were  unexplainable."  And  it  is  for  setting  aside  such  doubts  that 
the  Bhashya  has  the  opening  sentences  in  question. 

"  Iniunction"  =  Veda. 

88  Gives  the  reasons  for  such  "  Disavowal."  Tlie  Tedic  passnges  are  useful  inasmuch 
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good  of  any  such  towards  the  aphorisms  ?— on  account  of  their  fruitful- 

ness  and  fruitlessness  (respectively). 

38-39.  "  By  these— as  the  means—,  the  meaning  of  Injunctions  is  to 
be  explained  ;  not  both,  because  of  the  extreme  heaviness  of  effort. 

39-40.  "  The  meanings  of  words  being  well-known,  nothing  is  left  to 
be  explained.  The  Bhashya  passage  beginning  with  '  Evam '  is  rightly- 
explained  only  in  accordance  with  this  view." 

40-41.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  breaking  up  of 
words,  that  there  is  an  idea  of  "  Disavowal."  Because  the  Bhashya  does 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  Sutra,  and  it  even  explains  Redundancy,  &o. — 
e.j.  "  This  aphorism  is  not  able  to  signify,  &c.,"  and  "  The  aphorism  is 
quite  proper,"  &c.,  &o. 

42.  And  the  Bhashya  also  speaks  of  non-suggestiveness,  &c,,  with 
regard  to  the  aphorisms — all  these  become  self-contradictory,  if  the  "  Dis- 
avowal "  Theory  is  accepted. 

42-43.  Nor  can  one,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  means,  be  sure 
of  the  consequence, — fiom  any  other  source  ;  because  even  those  versed  in 
the  Vedas  require  the  aphorisms  and  their  commentaries. 

43-44.     As  the  ground  of  '  Disavowal,'  has  been  urged  the  well-known 

as  thej  are  the  means  of  the  right  notion  of  Duty;  and  as  such  any  effort  towards 
the  interpretation  of  these  is  useful ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  aphorisms  are  useless, 
and  as  such  any  efEort  directed  towards  explaining  these  would  be  equally  devoid  of  any 
results. 

88.39  "  These  "—the  Sutras. 

"  Not  both  " — Le.,  not  the  meaning  of  the  Injunctions  and  also  of  the  Sutra. 

39.40  AH  the  words  in  the  Sutra  being  used  in  their  ordinary  senses,  there  is 
nothing  left  therein  to  be  explained  by  the  commentator,  and  it  is  only  when  we  take  the 
Bhashya  passage  to  repudiate  all  attempt  at  the  interpretation  of  the  Sutra,  that  we 
can  rightly  construe  the  passage  beginning  with  "  Evam.'' 

40.11  People  have  accepted  the  "  Disavowal "  theory  only  because  they  do  not 
find,  in  the  Bhashya,  any  breaking  up  of  the  compound  words,  &o.,  of  the  Sutra;  which 
leads  them  to  think  that  the  Bhashya  has  entirely  left  ofE  the  explanation  of  the 
Sutra.  With  this  begins  the  4th  interpretation — "  Specification."  Because,  ^'c. — The 
Bhashya  does  not  only  explain  the  m.eaning  of  the  Sutras ;  it  even  goes  farther :  it 
explains  redundancies  and  supplies  whatever  is  wanting  in  them  to  enable  them  to 
give  the  proper  sense.  "  This  aphorism  is  not  able,  Sfc.'' — this  occurs  in  the  Bhashya 
on  p.  5  (I-i-2),  where  after  having  urged  that  something  is  wanting  in  the  Sutra,  the 
Bhashya  explains  away  the  objection  by  interpreting  the  Sutra  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  it,  just  as  it  stands,  to  afford  the  right  sense. 

"  The  aphorism  is  quite  proper,  ^c"  This  ooonrs  at  the  close  of  the  Bhashya  on 
lI.i-47,  where  after  having  urged  the  redundancy  of  the  second  half  of  the  Sutra, 
the  Bhashya  explains  the  necessity  of  it. 

*2  Refers  to  Bhashya  on  lI-iii.lG  ;  where  such  an  objection  is  brought  against  the 
Sutra  and  refuted. 

«.48  The  means  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  Veda,  is  the  Sutra;  and  without 
a  knowlege  of  the  means,  there  can  be  none  of  the  consequence  ;  henoe  the  Sutras  must 
be  explained  ; — specially  as  the  meaning  of  the  Veda  can  be  got  at  from  no  other  source. 
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character  of  the  meanings  of  words ;  biit  this  would  apply  equally  to 
Vedic  sentences,  and  as  such,  would  pi-eclu.de   oven  these  from  explanation. 

44-45.  If  it  be  urged  that  '  it  is  owing  to  doubts  with  regard  to  their 
meaning  that  we  have  recourse  to  the  explanation  of  Vedic  passages  ' — '■ 
that  too  would  apply  equally  in  the  case  of  the  Siitra  ;  and  '  Disavowal ' 
would  be  improper. 

46-46.  '  Disavowal '  would  be  perfect  only  in  the  form  "  it  is  not  to 
be  explained."  (But)  since  it  is  only  faulty  interpretation  that  is  prohibited, 
those  free  from  them  (faults)  do  not  become  precluded. 

46-47.  (4)  This  view  (Disavowal)  being  opposed  to  all  direct  fact, 
and  the  former  two  ("  Universal  Explanation  "  and  "  Censure  ")  being  in- 
significant, and  the  middle  view  (Censure)  also  implying  evil  intentions, — 
"  Specification  "  alone  is  appropriate. 

47-49.  Where  Vedic  sentences  and  those  of  Jaimini,  contradict  one 
another,  in  their  direct  signification,  there  this  ('  Specification  ')  has  its  use  : 
The  Sutra  has  to  be  interpreted  by  means  of  "supplying  the  ellipsis,"  &c., 
whereas  the  Vedic  sentence  has  to  be  taken  in  its  direct  signification. 

49.  When  Vedic  sentences  contradict  one  another,  then  may  second- 
ary implications  be  applied  to  them  also. 

49-60.  "  Just  as  the  Vedic  sentence  is  the  means  of  the  right  notion  of 
Duty,  so  is  also  Jaimini's  assertion  our  means  of  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  the  Veda. 

50-51.  "  On  account  of  the  similaiity  of  the  power  of  the  sentence,  as 
also  of  words  and  their  meanings, — it  is  only  the  interpretation  free  from 
ellipsis,  &o.,  that  is  everywhere  proper." 

51-52.  Thus  the  unlawful  assumptions,  that  would  be  necessary  on 
account  of  impossibility  consequent  upon  the  contradiction  of  one  or  the 
other,  would  become  optional. 

46.19  The  author  of  the  Bliashya,  if  he  had  any  such  Disavowal  in  view,  would 
have  cleaily  said:  "The  Sutras  are  not  to  be  explained."  But  we  find  him  clearly 
prohibiting  only  such  explanationa  as  have  recourse  to  supplying  the  ellipsis,  &c.,  &c.; 
and  this  distinctly  shows  that  by  the  opening  sentences  he  only  wished  to  set  aside  such 
interpretations  of  the  Sutras. 

46.41  The  theory  of  '  Disavowal '  is  opposed  to  facts  as  we  actually  find  the  Bliashya 
frequently  explaining  the  Sutras. 

"  Is  appropriate :  "  because  it  precludes  all  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  Tedio 
passages,  and  as  such  has  grand  results. 

*9  In  Sutra  III-iii-2,  we  find  the  Bhashya  having  recourse  to  other  methods  of 
interpretation  than  the  direct  one,  in  explaining  the  Vedic  sentences.  And  in  order  to 
meet  such  eases,  it  is  here  urged  that  the  reason  of  so  doing  was  not  the  contradiction 
of  the  Vedic  passage  with  the  Sutra,  but  that  of  two  Vedic  passages  themselves ;  and 
as  such,  the  secondary  implication  is  not  unlawful. 

60.61  "  Everywhere,"  i.e.,  both  the  Veda  and  the  Sutra  being  equally  important, 
both  are  to  be  interpreted,  without  having  recourse  to  ellipsis,  &o.,  &o. 

61.68  "Unlawful,  &c."— interpretation  other  than  the  direct.  "  Optional  "—There 
being  no  difference  between  the  importance  of  the  Vedic  passage  and  the  Sutra,  the 
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62-53.  On  account  of  their  prior  functioning,  as  being  the  means  (of 
the  ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Veda),  people  might  set  aside  the 
rightful  Injunction,  on  the  strength  of  the  Sutra,  taken  in  its  direct 
denotation. 

53-54.  Hence,  what  is  meant  is  "  Whenever  the  non-contradiction  of 
the  Veda  is  possible."     The  rest  is  to  be  explained  as  it  stands. 

54.  'Of  the  remnants  there  should  be  disappearance' — here  we  have 
an  instance  of  interpretation  by  supplying  from  without. 

55.  In  the  Sutra  "  Viprakarshat  pa909ca "  there  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  affix.  In  "  Loke  Sanniyamat "  there  is  intervention  of  a 
word. 

secondary  interpretation,  that  would  be  necessitated  by  their  mutual  contradiction 
might  be  applied  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  two — there  being  no  reason  for  applying 
it  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other — both  being  equally  important,  on  account  of  reasons 
]ust  given. 

68-6*  The  acceptance  of  the  direct  denotation,  and  the  avoidance  of  ellipsis,  &a., 
are  to  be  had  recourse  to,  only  when  such  procedure  does  not  contradict  the  "  Veda  " 
and  Keason.  The  affirmative  assertion — "  Indirect  interpretation  is  to  be  had  recourse 
to  when  it  does  not  go  against  the  Veda  " — is  to  be  construed  into  a  negative  one : 
"  Such  interpretation  is  not  to  be  followed  when  it  goes  against  the  Veda  " — and  thus  it 
becomes  an  instance  of  "  Specification." 

6*  The  author  now  cites  instances  where  the  Bhashya  has  recourse  to  indirect 
interpretation,  &o.  In  connection  with  the  "  Darga ''  and  "  Paurnamasa,"  sacrifices,  a 
question  is  raised  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  materials  that  are  to  be  offered,  become 
spoilt ;  and  the  Aphorism  (VI-iv-12)  answers  it  by  laying  down  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring fresh  materials.  This  with  regard  to  the  principal  libations  ;  with  regard  to  the 
secondary  ones,  the  aphorism  says — "  A'pi  vd  (eshdbhdjdm  sydt," — in  connection  with 
which  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  nominative  of  the  verb  "  Syat ; "  and  the  Bhashya 
supplies  the  work  "  Disappearance ; "  and  supports  this  interpretation  with  arguments. 

66  In  the  "  Jyotishtoma  "  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  the  "  Sutya"  ceremony,  the  sacri- 
ficial animal,  as  well  as  the  cakes,  have  to  be  purified.  Hence  with  a  view  to  apply  the 
procedure,  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  animal,  to  the  case  of  the  cakes,  it  is  found 
desirable  to  have  an  Injanotion  to  this  effect;  and  with  this  view,  we  have  the  Aphorism 
"  Pacogca  vipralcarshastantramadhyi  vidhdndt," — in  which  the  predicate  is  "  Tantra- 
madhye  vidhanam,"  and  the  reason  "  Viprakarahit," — the  meaning  being  "  on  account 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  mention  of  the  animal,  there  should  be  a  mention  of  the  cakes 
in  the  procedure,"  the  nominative  case — ending  of  "  Viprakarshah  "  being  changed  into 
the  Causal  Ablative,  and  the  Ablative  in  "  Vidhanat  "  into  the  Predicative  Nominative. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  Vedio  sentence,  like  any  ordinary  sentence,  is  of  human 
origin  ;  and  to  meet  this,  we  have  the  Aphorism — "  Lolce  sanniyamdt  prayogah  sannikar- 
shah  sydt"  (I-i-26),  where  the  connection  is  interrupted  by  the  word  "  Sanniyamat," — 
the  meaning  of  the  Aphorism  being  "  in  the  ordinary  world,  a  word  is  used  with  regard 
to  a  certain  object  only,  when  there  is  some  sort  of  intercourse  between  the  object 
and  one  of  the  sense-organs ;  and  thus  all  Speech  functions  under  the  restraint  of 
sense-perception.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  such  sense-contact,  and  the 
consequent  restraint,  with  regard  to  Vedio  objects,  which  are  all,  more  or  less,  super- 
sensuoua.  This  Sutra  can  also  be  accepted  as  an  instance  of  "Affix-modification," 
"  Sannikarshah  "  being  interpreted  as  "  Sannikarshat." 
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56.  There  is  intervention  of  the  Sutra  in  the  case  of  the  vomiting  of 
the  Soma  drunk  (at  the  sacrifice).  And  iu  the  case  of  the  injanction 
referring  to  animal  in  general,  the  SCitra  itself  has  been  changed. 

57.  "  Agnaya9oa  Svakalatwat  "  and  "  Deyadharmavapatanam  "  liave 
been  explained  by  a  split  of  the  sentence. 

57-58.     And  the  following  are  the  instances  of  secondary  signification  : 

68  A  questiou  is  raised  as  to  tlie  "  A(}wapratigraha  "  sacrifice  being  necessary  in  tVie 
case  of  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  of  a  horse  in  the  world  also,  or  only  during  the 
performance  of  a  Vedio  ceremony.  The  Aphorism  (III-iv-28)  lays  down  the  wrong 
view,  which  is  subsequently  set  aside  by  th.e  Aphorism,  III-iv-29.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  offering  the  "Somaindra"  cake,  in  the  case  of  tlie  sacrifioer  vomiting  out 
the  Soma-juioe  that  lie  may  have  drank  ;  and  with  regard  to  this  a  doubt  arises  as  to 
whether  such  offering  ia  to  be  made  when  one  throws  out  the  juice  ordinarily,  or  only 
when  it  is  thrown  out  at  a  sacrifice.  This  doubt  is  set  aside  by  the  Aphorism,  lII-iv-32, 
where  the  word  "  tadvat "  is  made  to  refer  to  the  case  of  "  ordinary  drinking,''  other 
than  the  sacrificial,  which  was  mentioned  in  Aphorism  IIl-iv-28,  which  is  separated  by 
no  less  than  three  Sutras,  from  the  present  Aphorism.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
Injunction  of  the  qualifications  of  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  "  Jyotishtoma,"  a 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  Injunction  refers  to  all  the  three  animals,  or  to  only 
one  or  two  of  them.  And  in  reply,  we  have  the  Aphorism  III-vi-18,  which  clearly 
applies  the  Injunction  to  all  three  equally.  But  finding  this  view  to  be  inconsistent 
with  III-vi-19, — which  applies  the  Injunction  to  one  animal  only — iu  order  to  remove 
this  inconsistency,  the  Bhashya  holds  the  Injunction  to  apply  to  one — the  "  Savaniya" 
animal;  and  accordingly  modifies  the  former  Aphorism,  interpreting  it  as — "The 
Injunction  would  have  referred  equally  to  all  the  three  animals,  had  there  been  no 
difference  of  context;  but  in  the  present  case,  we  have  a  difference  of  context ;  therefore 
the  Injanction  refers  to  the  Savaniya  animal  only." 

61  The  former  is  part  of  III-vii-39 ;  the  latter  refers  to  IX-iv-43. 

61.68  (1)  Though  the  word  "  Antpattika "  means  "  belonging  to  the  origin,''  yet, 
through  Indication,  it  is  explained  as  "  Natural."  (2)  In  the  Aphorism  "  Gavyasya  cha 
tadadishu,"  though  the  word  "  gavya  "  means  either  something  that  is  produced  from  the 
cow,  or  the  linibs  of  the  cow, — yet,  on  account  of  the  Arthavada  passage  "  Gavo  va  etat 
Satramasata" — which  implies  mere  relation  to  the  cow,  the  word  "gavya"  comes  to 
be  explained  as  the  "  path  traversed  by  the  cow."  (3)  Having  raised  the  question 
whether  all  the  Rik  verses  are  to  be  introduced  or  not, — the  reply  ia  that  only  those  are  to 
be  introduced  in  the  middle,  that  are  named  the  "  Dhayya  "  Rik,  while  fresh  ones  pre- 
senting themselves  are  to  be  put  in  at  the  end ;  and  the  names  of  these  latter  are  given 
as  the  "  Ushnik "  and  "  Kakubh."  Then  again,  there  is  an  Arthavada  passage  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ushnik  and  Kakubh  '  are  subsidiary  to  the  Trishtup ;  hence,'  in  accord- 
with  the  Law  of  Indication,  that  the  cause  is  mentioned  by  the  effect,  the  word 
"  Ushnikkakubhau  "  is  made  to  indicate  their  parent,  the  Trishtup.  (4)  In  this  Sutra, 
the  word  "Abhyudaya"  is  made  to  indicate  the  "Dwadasaha"  sacrifice,  which  is  a 
means  of  "  Abhyudaya "  (prosperity).  The  meaning  of  the  Sutra  thus  comes  to  be 
"  Since  in  the  Dwadashaha  sacrifice  we  find  particular  names  given  to  the  different 
saorifioers — such  as  the  Balfers,  Quarterers,  Thirders", — therefore  the  principal  distri- 
bution of  the  gift  is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  those  names,  and  not  equally  to 
all  saorifioers,  or  in  accordance  with  the  work  done  by  each ;  that  is  to  say,  not  consi- 
dering the  work  that  each  may  have  done,  the  Halfer  should  get  half,  the  Thirde» 
the  third  part,  and  so  on. 
2 
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(1)  "  Autpattikaslu"  (Aph.  I-i-5),  (2)  "  Gavyasya "  (Aph.  VlII-i-]8), 
(3)  "UsliuikkakubViah"  {V-iii-6),  (4)  "  JJar9anacca  vi9eshasya  tathfi- 
bhjudaye  "   (6'ee  Note). 

59.  Or,  the  passage  beginning  with  "  loke  "  may  be  taken  as  signify- 
ing the  praise  of  the  aathor  of  the  aphorisms :  in  explaining  by  means  of 
"weli-knowii  words,  the  disciples  were  not  troubled  by  him. 

60.  "  Bliavitavyantu  tena  " — all  before  this  taken  as  one  sentence, 
or  taking  all  before  the  passage  containing  the  word  "  Vedadhyayauam  — 
we  have  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  Atha." 

61.  The  ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Veda  is  only  possible 
by  means  of  the  Sutras  consisting  of  -words  of  known  meanings  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  tlie  word  '  Atha  '  cannot  be  said  to  be  well-known  unless  you 
postulate  a  certain  foregone  action. 

62.  It  is  only  a  word  with  well-known  meanings  that  is  proper  to 
use;  but  such  is  not  the  case  (with  the  word  ''Atha"  as  used  here) — 
such  is  the  objection.  And  again  if  the  meaning  of  the  words  "Atha,  &c.," 
be  well-known,  why  should  they  be  explained  now  ? 

63.  '  It  (such  e.\planatiou)  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
(what  the  word  means)' — say  some. 

63-64.  Out  of  a  composite  of  various  signification — assumed  by  Bhava- 
dasa — ,  some  people  explain  the  meaninjf  as  belonging  directly  to  only  a 
portion  thereof,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Adhyaya. 

64.  (Others  again  say)  :  "Here  we  cannot  have  an  explanation  of  the 
Veda,  as  such  explanation  has  been  censured  as  useless  effort." 

65.  Or  again,  it  may  only   be   an   objection   (againso   the  use  of  the 


69  With  this  begins  the  5th  Interpretation — "  Praise." 

80  Witli  this  begins  the  6th  Interpretation — "  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word 
Atha." 

81  This  explains  the  meaning  of  the  Bijashya,  ending  with  "  Bliavitavyantu  tena." 
98  With   "and  again"    begins  the  consideration  of  the   Bhashya  beginning   ivith 

"  tatra  loke,  &o." 

63-6i  Bhavadasa  has  taken  "  Athatah  "  as  a  composite  word,  and  has  explained  it  as 
denoting  "  seii-Mence ;  "  but  the  commentators  on  the  Bhashya  explain  the  Bhashya — 
where  it  dilates  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Atha" — as  attributing  the  denotation 
of  se5«ewcc  to  the  word  "  Atha"  alone,  and  not  to  "  Athii  "  and  "  Atah  "  as  forming  a 
composite  word.  A  similar  explanation  of  the  word  "  Atha  "  by  itself,  as  signifying 
sequence,  is  given,  in  tlie  first  Aphorism  of  the  Eighth  Adhyaya. 

64  The  sense  of  this  elliptical  Karika  is  this  ;  It  has  been  urged  that  the  explana- 
tion of  both  the  Veda  and  the  Sutra  would  be  a  useless  effort ;  and  in  the  present  case 
we  don't  find  an  explanation  of  any  Vedio  passage  ;  hence  if  the  Sntra  too  were  left 
nnexplained,  there  would  be  no  purpose  served  by  the  Bhashya.  Consequently  we 
have  here  an  explanation  of  each  member  of  the  Sutra. 

66  The  passage  "  Tatra  loke,  &o.,"  objects  to  the  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  Atha,"  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  the  sense  of  sequence,  in 
the  absence  of  any  preceding  event.  And  after  such  an  objection  has  been  raised,  it  is 
only  proper  that  the  siguifioatiou  of  the  word  "  Atha  "  should  be  fully  diluted  upon. 
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word   '  Atha)'   as  explained   before  (signifying  sequence)  ;  because  tliere  is 
no  event  preceding  it. 

65-66.  "  If  a  word  is  always  to  be  taken  in  its  well-known  sense,  such 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  word  'atha  '  ;  and  therefore — there 
must  be  a  supplying  of  ellipsis  (and  other  modes  of  secondary  interpre- 
tation)." 

66-67.  "  The  accomplishment  of  the  study  of  the  Veda,  and  the 
mention  of  the  high  character  of  the  '  Bath  '  are  not  recognised  without 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  Atha  ' ;  hence  has  this 
latter  been  explained." 

67-68.  If  the  word  were  without  meaningf,  or  if  it  had  some  other 
far-fetched  meaning,  the  ordinarily  known  signification  would  certainly  be 
set  aside ;  therefore  for  the  sake  of  the  accomplisliment  of  the  direct 
meaning,  a  certain  foregoing  event  has  to  be  assumed  ; — the  knowledge  of 
the  specified  'mark'  (middle  term)  leading  to  tlie  comprehension  of  the 
specified  'subject'  (major  term). 

69.  Others  have  thought  it  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  meaning 
from  the  Siitra  alone,  and  have  therefore  said   "  It  is  not  so." 

69-70.      By  tlie  declaration  of  sequence,  as  also  by  the  fact  of  its  having 

8B-68  This  gives  the  meaning  of  the  objection  as  raised  in  the  BliSahva. 

68.61  Some  annotatora  explain  the  Bhashya  thns  :  This  explanation  of  the  word 
'  Atha  *  is  not  with  a  view  to  explain  this  word  alone  ;  but  what  is  meant  is  that  when 
there  is  an  expliination  of  the  word  '  Atha," — in  the  coarse  of  such  an  explanation,  we 
wonld,  by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  come  to  speak  of  the  accomplishment  of 
Vedio  study,  and  the  excellence  of  the  concluding  "  Bath."  If  we  left  off  the  explana- 
tion of  the  word,  the  mention  of  these  facts  would  appear  irrelevent. 

61-68  [  In  the  first  five  methods  of  interpretting  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
Bhashya,  the  sentence  up  to  "  Prayatnagauravam  prasRJyeta"  is  taken  as  a  single 
sentence;  and  the  sentence  "  tatra  loke,  &c.,''  is  taken  as  embodying  the  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "Atha,"  The  two  limits  of  this  latter  sentence  are  to  betaken 
as  before  (in  Karika  60).  We  have  explained  the  sentence  beginning  with  "  Bhavita- 
vyam,"  as  construed  together  with  the  foregoing  sentence  of  the  objection-passages. 
But  if  we  accept  the  first  limit, — taking  all  the  sentences,  from  the  beginning,  down  to 
"  Bhavitavyam,"  as  forming  a  single  compound  sentence — ,  then  we  have  to  take  the 
sentence  "  Bhavitayyam,  (fee,"  as  supplying  an  answer  to  the  objection  raised.  And  it 
is  this  explanation  that  is  given  in  the  present  Karika. J  If  the  word  "Atha"  had 
any  other  meaning  than  that  of  sequence,  then  we  would  be  going  against  itq  direct 
denotative  signification.  So,  for  the  sake  of  this. latter,  we  have  to  assume  some  pre- 
ceding event;  and  such  an  event  is  the  "  study  of  the  Veda."  If  "  Bhavitavyam,  &c.," 
be  taken  as  forming  part  of  the  objection-passage,  then  the  reply  would  consist  of 
the  sentence  "  tattu  bodhyam,  &o."  The  cognition  of  the  "desire  to  know  Duty" 
leads  to  the  comprehension  of  Vedio  study ;  the  ai-gnment  having  the  form — "Because 
there  is  a  desire  to  know  Duty,  therefore  there  must  have  been  a  study  of  the  Veda, 
preceding  such  desire." 

69  This  introduces  the  Bhashya — "Naitadevam,  anyaayapi,  &o.'' 

69-10  The  aphorism  itself  declares  seguemce ;  and  it  has  a  Tisible  end,  in  the  shape 
of  the  desire  to  know  Duty  ;    hence  the   "  study  of  the  Veda"   must  be  taken  as  implied 
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a  visible  end,  a  study  of  the  Vedas  is  implied  ;  lienoe,  why  should  there  be 
the  objection  that  it  (study  of  tlie  Veda)  is  not  directly  mentioned  in  the 
Sutva  ? 

70-71.  That  particular  event  without  wliicli  the  '  desire  of  knowing  ' 
is  not  possible,  is  the  one,  sequence  to  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  aforesaid 
visible  end. 

71-72.  A.ny  active  "  desire  to  know "  would  always  follow  upon 
something  or  other;  and  as  such  the  declaration  of  such  something  in 
general  (without  any  specification)  is  entirely  useless. 

72-73.  Though  it  is  true  that  without  previous  determination 
(Sankalpa)  the  desire  is  not  acoomplisbed, — yet  this  too  being  common  (to 
all  actions),  does  not  need  any  special  treatment. 

73-74.  Therefore  it  is  an  accomplished  specific  cause  of  the  '  desire  to 
know  Duty,'  which  is  meant  by  the  author  of  the  Sutra  ;  and  this  can  be 
no  other  than  Study. 

71-76.  "  A  study  of  the  Veda  having  been  precluded  by  the  sentence 
'  Anyasyapi,  &o.'  (in  the  Bhashya),  it  is  not  proper  to  add  '  Pragapi, 
&c.,'  as  even  there  '  something  else  '  is  possible." 

75.  "  The  desired  meaning  having  been  got  at,  by  means  of  the 
foregoing  (sentences),  what  is  the  use  of  the  passnge  '  Tadricintu,  &o.'  "  ? 

76-78.  It  is  only  by  over-looking  what  is  to  be  described  later  on, 
that    such    an    objection   can   be    raised ;    for    it    is    not   yet  proved   that 

by  the  aphorism  itself;  and  it  ia  not  right  to  urge  that  stich  study  ia  not  mentioned  in 
the  aphorism. 

71-1!!  The  aphorism  denotes  sequence;  but  sequence  in  general  need  not  have  been 
declared;  because,  as  a  rule,  anything  that  is  doTie  necessarily  follows  aomething  else. 
So  by  declaring  sequence  the  Aphorism  must  refer  to  sequence  to  something  particular 
and  this  can  be  no  nothing  else  but  the  "  study  of  the  Yeda." 

12-13  This  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  Determination  is  always 
found  to  have  a  visible  eiiect ;  therefore  why  should  we  not  accept  seqttence  to  such 
determination"  ?  The  sense  of  the  reply  ia  that  determination  is  a  common  factor  in 
all  actions,  and  as  such  no  special  mention  of  this  is  necessary. 

7k-7B  The  Bhashya  is  thus  :  "It  is  not  so  ;  because  the  desire  to  know  Duty  may 
follow  from  other  actions,  even  before  the  study  of  the  Veda"  ;  and  the  present  Karika 
means  that  the  first  half  of  the  sentence  having  already  precladed  Yedic  study,  there 
was  no  need  of  adding  the  words  "even  before,  &c.  "  ;  because  even  before  such  study, 
all  that)  is  possible  as  preceding  the  desire  to  know  Duty,  is  something  other  than 
the  study  of  the  Veda  ;  and  this  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sentence. 

16  The  sentence  "tasmin  hi  aati  sa'vakalpyate  "  implies  the  necessity  of  Vedio 
study;  as  without  this,  no  "desire  to  know  Duty"  is  possible.  And  the  passage  in 
question  too  refers  only  to  such  Vedic  study,  as  one  without  which   the   desire  is  not 


16.18  Aa  Jaimini  has  only  mentioned  "  Duty,'"  it  cannot  yet  be  known  that  he  is 
going  to  prove  the  Veda  alone  as  the  means  of  knowing  Duty,  or  that  he  is  going  to 
explain  only  Vedic  passages.  Hence,  so  long  as  we  have  not  learnt  those  facts,  we  can 
very  reasonably  nrge  that   "bowing  toChaitya'   is  also  a  Duty;   and  as  such,  a  desire 
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"  Injunction  "  is  the  means  of  knowing  Dutj' ;  (nor  is  it  yet  known)  what 
sentences  Jaimini  will  explain.  As  it  is  only  "Duty"  that  has  been 
mentioned  up  to  this  time,  a  desire  to  know  it  might  follow  also  upon  a 
study  of  the  assertions  of  Buddha  and  others ; — and  this  is  what  is 
referred  to  by  the  passage  "  Anyasyapi,  &c." 

78-82.  Or,  the  aphorism  may  be  read  as  "  Having  studied  the  Vedas, 
the  investigation  should  follow  immediately."  Then  too  the  two  intended 
implications  would  be  :  "  not  without  having  studied,"  and  "  not  after 
doing  something  else"  ;  but  such  implication  cannot  be  got  at  (in  a  single 
sentence),  because  of  the  chance  of  syntactical  split,  consequent  upon  the 
duplicate  construction,  noticed  hereafter.  If  the  injunction  simply  said 
"after  having  studied,"  then  the  investigation  of  Duty  might  follow  after 
the  "Bath";  for  in  such. a  case,  there  would  be  no  injunction  of  "imme- 
diate sequence."  If  however  it  be  said  to  be  an  injunction  of  "  immediate 
sequence,"  then  the  investigation  following  upon  Vedic  study  might  be  made 
the  subject,  (and  thus  the  immediate  sequence  being  referred  thereto),  we 
land  upon  the  possibility  of  an  investigation  even  prior  to  Study. 

82.  The  passage  "  Tadrijin,  &c.,"  specially  serves  to  preclude  the 
study  of  the  sayings  of  Buddha,  &a. 

83-841.  The  study  of  the  Veda  being  arrived  at,  through  the  implica- 
tion of  the  objection  "  Pragapi,  &c.,"  the  denotation  of  neither  of  tlie  two 
aforesaid  sentences  can  be  the  object  of  Injunction.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  Bhashya,  beginning  with  "  api  ca." 

84.  What  is  enjoined  is  explained  in  the  passage  beginning  with 
"  kintu  "  ? 

84-85.  Some  people  construe  the  passage  "  Parastaccanantaryam  " 
(by  supplying  into  it  words  from  without), — as  "nor  do  we   lay   down   its 

to  know  Duty  may  also  be  taten  as  following  after  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Buddhists  and  other  Atheistic  sects  ;  and  that  such  desire  is  not  preceded  necessarily 
by  a  study  of  the  Veda  alone. 

18-82  "Noticed  hereafter" — in  the  Bhashya  passage;  "  Yeddnadhityetyekasydm 
vidhtyate  avudtjdntaryam,  viparHamanyasydmy 

83-8i  The  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  Vedic  sentences  is  not  possible  for  one 
who  has  not  studied  the  Veda.  Therefore  the  study  of  Veda  being  proved  to  be  neces- 
saiy,  through  the  implication  of  the  objection, — even  if  we  have  the  Injunction  in  the 
form  "only  after  Vedic  study,  &c.," — the  objections  to  this,  urged  above,  cense  to 
apply  to  the  present  case.  " Bhdshya" — the  passage  referred  to  is:  "api  clia  naiva 
vedddhynynndt  pjlrvatn arthaiJcativdccailcavakyatdm  valcshyafi.*' 

8*  Beginning  with  "Kintu"  and  ending  with  " upadecfitt," — the  sense  of  which 
passage  is  that  the  aphorism  serves  to  preclude  the  "Bath''  (enjoined  in  the  Smritis), 
which  implies  the  end  of  one's  residence  with  his  Teacher. 

84-85  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  whole  sentence  has  to  be  construed  thus  : 
We  do  not  prohibit  investigation  into  the  nature  of  Duty  prior  to  Vedic  stndy ;  nor  do 
we  lay  stress  upon  its  immediate  sequence  to  it. 

"  Becmtse  of  the  fact  of  the  aphorism,  ^c," — because  the  aphorism  refers  to  the 
preclusion  of  the  cessation  of  one's  residence   with  his  Teacher.     "Because  of  such  being, 
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I'minediate  sequence."  Tliey  construe  tlius,  because  of  tlie  fact  of  t.fie 
aphorism  referring  to  another  subject :  (Investigation)  is  not  proliibited 
before  Study,  nor  is  its  immediate  sequence  enjoined,  because  this  is 
accomplished  by  the  power  (of  Study  itself),  and  also  on  account  of  the 
necessity,  in  that  case,  of  postulating  nn  unseen  effect.  Therefore  we  can- 
not but  have  recourse  to  indirect  signification  (Indication). 

86-87.  (But)  here  (in  the  Bliaslija)  tlie  theory  of  immediate 
sequence  appears  to  have  been  accepted. 

And  it  is  without  renouncing  the  direct  meaning,  that  the  indicated 
meaning  has  to  be  accepted. 

87-88.  The  investigation  of  Duty,  being  understood  to  follow  closely 
npon  Vedio  study, — thus  occupying  a  particular  point  of  time— would 
imply  tlie  negation  of  "Bath"   (at  that  time). 

88-89.  There  being  a  contradiction  in  the  simultaneity  of  both  (Bath 
and  Investigation  occurring  immediately  after  Study),  there  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  claim  of  "  Bath,"  on  account  of  its  occurrence  at  that  time  being 

c.f, '. — rpiig  form  of  the  Injnrotion  cannot  he  that  "  investigation  should  follow  necsa- 
sarily  after  study"  ;  bRcanse  this  is  implied  in  the  very  power  of  stndy  itself,  without 
which  naturally,  no  investigation  is  possible.  Again  immediate  sequence  cannot  be  the 
object  of  the  Injunction;  because  the  investigation  could  be  as  well  carried  on,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years  after  Ve'lio  study;  therefore  no  palpable 
end  is  served  by  enjoining  immediate  sequence.  Therefore  in  this  case  we  would 
have  to  postulate  an  invisible  result,  which  is  not  allowable  in  a  treatise  based  npon 
Reason  ;  specially  in  a  case  where  such  assumption  is  easily  avoidable.  For  these 
reasons,  we  must  have  recourse  to  an  indirect  method  of  interpretting  the  Siitra, 
through  Indication  ;    whereby  we  get  at  the  meaning  just  noted. 

81  Taking  the  aphorism  to  indicate  the  preclusion  of  the  cessation  of  one's  resi- 
dence with  his  Teacher,  we  are  to  give  up  the  direct  meaning  entirely ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  should  base  the  indicated  meaning  upon  it. 

87-83  "  Bath"  and  "Investigation"  are  mutual  contradictories;  because  by  "Bath" 
here  is  meant  the  giving  up  of  the  habits  of  the  religious  student;  consequently,-  after 
the  Bath,  there  could  be  no  longer  residence  with  one's  Teacher  (which  is  also  necessary 
for  the  religious  student).  But  such  deparhare  from  the  Teacher's  house  would  mili- 
tate against  a  proper  investigation  into  the  nature  of  Duty,  which  needs  the  help  of 
the  Teacher,  Hence  when  this  investigation  is  understood  as  following  immediately 
after  study,  it  naturnlly  precludes  its  contradictory,  "  Bath.'' 

88.89  "  Oppoxed  to  the  Veda" — The  study  of  the  Veda  is  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
its  meaning;  so,  if  after  mere  repetition  of  the  Veda  the  student  were  to  go  away  from 
his  Teacher  after  the  ceremonial  "  Bath,"  then  the  whole  Veda  would  become  useless  to 
him.  Says  the  Bhashya :  "  Vedamarthavantam  prayojanaranfam  sintamanarthaka- 
mavakalpayema."  The  immediate  sequence  of  Investigation  to  Stndy  has  thus  been 
proved  by  the  opposition  of  "Bath"  to  the  Veda.  But  the  Bhashya  also  makes  an 
effort  to    reconcile   the  two   Injunctions:    "  Nacddhttmvdasya,   &o."     The  sense  of  the 

Bhnshya  is  that  th?  ^ruti  merely  enjoins  the  "  Bath  "  as  to  be  performed  after  Study 

a  mere  ordinary  sequence ;  and  if  nothing  more  important  intervenes,  it  may  be 
performed  immcMately  after  the  Stndy.  But  suoh  immediate  sequence  of  the  Rath  is 
precluded  by  its  opposition  to  the  Veda;  though  still  there  is  no  contradiction  of  the 
fjruti  injunction — which  implies  mere  sequence. 
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opposed  to  the  Veda  ;  and  consequeatly  this  (  Bath )  would  be  superseded 
by  '  Investigation  '   through  )ts  superior  strength  (support  of  the  Veda). 

89-90.  Tlie  passage  containing  the  expression  "  di-ishtarthatvat,''  and 
the  one  beginning  with  "  lakshaiiHya  tu  "  (occurring  in  the  Bhasliya)  are 
left  off  by  some  (Commentators ),  as  they  think  them  to  lie  a  mere  repetitiou 
and  hence  meaningless.  (Lit.,  on  account  of  the  fact  of  its  meaning  liaving 
been  already  arrived  at  by  other  sentences). 

90-91.  To  these  we  reply  :  Thougli  "  immediate  sequence  "  may  doubt- 
less be  said  to  be  expressed  by  the  "Ktwa"  affix  yet,  pn  account  of  non- 
contradiction, this  affix,  may  be  taken  as  indicating  mere  "  precedence." 

91-92.  If  one  performed  the  "Bath"  immediately  after  having  got 
up  the  mere  text  of  tlie  Veda,  it  would  be  contrary  (to  the  fact  of  the  Study 
having  a  visible  end).  But  if  we  explain  the  word  "Adhyayana"  as 
"Adhigama"  (comprehension, — deriving  it  from  the  root  '  ina,' — to  go), 
then  the  contradiction  ceases. 

92-93.  One  who,  having  explained  non-contradiction  in  this  manner 
would  assert  the  necessity  of  the  Bath,  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  unseen 
result,  or  as  a  purificatory  rite ; — to  him  we  make  the  following  reply  ■ 

9.3-95.  In  this  connection,  the  Injunction  laying  down  the  various  re- 
straints—  "not-bathing"  and  the  rest — for  the  reliy;ious  student,  not 
having  laid  down  a  limit  to  these, — these  stand  in  need  of  an  injunction 
laying  down  their  end  ;  and  hence  on  account  of  this  requirement,  "  Bath  " 
must  mean  the  cessation,  of  ^'not-bathing  and  the  rest" — which  would  thu.s 
come  to  be  indicated  by  means  of  '  contr-adiction  '  and  '  accompauiraent,' 
for  the  sake  of  a  visible  purpose. 


89-90  The  two  passages  referred  to  are:  (1)  "  Dnshtdrthatd  cddhyayanasyanan- 
tarye  vyahanyeta,"  (2)  "  Lakshanayd  twesho'rthah  sydt."  The  sense  of  these  commen- 
tators is  that  the  former  ia  a  mere  repitition  of  what  has  been  asserted  in  the  passage  : 
"  Drishto  hi  tasydrthah,  ^c,"  and  the  latter  is  meaningless. 

90-91  It  has  been  declared  in  the  preceding  portion  of  the  Bhashya  that  the  affix 
*  Ktvd'  does  not  aignif y  immediate  seqaQnoe.  Still  we  grant  that  it  has  such  significa- 
tion in  the  present  instance  ;  eveu  then  the  fact  of  Study  having  a  visible  purpose,  in  the 
shape  of  tiie  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Veda,  would  be  contradicted. 
Hence,  in  order  to  avoid  this  contradiction,  we  ought  to  interpret  the  affix  *  KtvcLj*  per 
Indication,  as  implying  mere  precedence. 

92-93  Explaining  "  Bath,"  not  as  the  ceremony  closing  the  period  of  one's  residence 
with  the  Teacher,  but  only  as  a  particular  religious  rite,  bringing  about  certain  invisible 
results,  like  ordinary  sacrifices. 

93-96  What  is  wanted  here  is  the  end  of  restraints  put  upon  the  religious  student, 
and  not  mere  'bathing.'  Therefore  the  word  "  Bath"  in  the  said  Injunction  must  be 
taken  to  mean  the  cessation  of  its  contradictory, — "non-bathing,"  as  also  the  other 
restraints  and  duties  imposed  upon  the  religious  student.  Thus  then  the  finishing  of 
the  Veda  becomes  the  limit  of  these  restraints  ;  and  consequently  all  other  duties  being 
only  subsidiary  to  Study,  the  end  of  this  latter  would  reasonably  put  an  end  to  such 
duties  also. 
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95-96.  Tlius  then  of  the  words — aiguifying  respectively  '  Study/ 
'  Bath  '  and  '  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  Investigation ' — the  above  inter- 
pretations  have  to  be  accepted,  for  the  sake  of  a  visible  purpose. 

96-97.  (Obj.)  :"  If  one  were  to  carry  on  the  investigation  after  the 
Bath,  lie  would  not  be  contradicting  the  Veda;  and  thus  the  contradic- 
tion (you  have  urged)  ceases."  To  one  who  thus  objects,  we  make  tlie 
following  reply  ; 

97-99.  Just  as  the  Smriti  lays  down  the  '  Bath  '  to  follow  immediately 
after  '  Study,'  so  also  (does  it  lay  down)  another  actiou,  to  follow  after 
tliat  (bathing),  and  another  one  after  this  last,  (and  so  on).  Thus  then 
as  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  (for  the  sake  of  Investigation)  to  set 
aside  something  that  has  been  enjoined  by  the  Smriti,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  we  should  set  aside  '  Bath  '  as  it  is  the  first  to  come  up  at  the  time, 
and  as  such  the  fittest  for  being  set  aside. 

99-100.  Thus  it  is  understood  that  the  order  of  sequence  based  upon 
words,  is  set  aside  by  the  exigencies  of  the  meaning.  Or  there  being  a 
contradiction  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary,  it  is  the  secondary 
that  is  to  be  set  aside. 

96.96  (1)  The  word,  signifying  study,  in  the  injunction:  "The  Veda  should  be 
studied,"  has  been  explained  as  implying  the  "  Gomprehending  of  the  meaning.  (2)  In 
the  lujuncfcion  "  After  study  one  should  bathe,''  the  word  "  Bathe  '"  has  been  explained 
as  implying  the  *  cessation  of  non-bathing  and  the  other  habits  of  the  religious  student.* 
(3)  The  word  "  Atha"  has  been  explained  as  implying  the  prohibition  of  one's  removal 
from  the  Teacher's  house.  All  these  interpretations  have  been  accepted  simply  on 
the  ground  of  their  leading  to  visible  ends. 

91_99  In  Smritis,  we  have  such  injunctions  as — "one  should  take  a,  wife,  after 
having  bathed,"  and  "  when  one  has  thus  become  a  Householder,  he  should  perform  the 
Agnihotra," — and  so  on,  one  after  the  other,  leaving  no  time  unoccupied,  which  could 
serve  for  an  Investigation  into  Duty,  after  the  "  Bath."  Hence  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
Investigation,  which  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Veda,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  set  aside  at  least  one  action  enjoined  in  the  above  Smritis.  And  as  the 
fittest  time  for  investigation  is  just  after  tlie  Study,  we  naturally  seek  to  set  aside  that 
which  the  Smriti  has  laid  down  as  following  immediately  after  the  study;  and  this  is 
no  other  than  the  "  Bath."  Again  it  is  only  the  learned  that  are  entitled  to  the  per- 
formance of  sacrifices  j  and  as  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  learned  unless  he  has  fully 
mastered  the  nature  of  Duty,  it  becomes  incumbent  oa  us  to  have  finished  the  investi- 
gation into  Duty,  as  also  all  other  branohos  of  learning,  befoi-e  the  taking  up  of  the 
house-holder's  life  and  its  attendant  duties. 

99.100  The  immediate  sequence  of  "Bath"  to  Stndy — which  is  laid  down  in  the 
sentence  "having  studied,  one  should  bathe" — is  set  aside  by  the  immediate  sequence 
of  the  Investigation,  which  is  implied  by  the  fact  of  its  arising  directly  out  of  the  Study 
itself.  That  the  order  based  upon  words  is  set  aside  by  that  based  upon  the  senee  will 
be  explained  in  the  5th  Adhyaya. 

"  Order  "  is  the  secondary  factor  in  the  meaning  of  words ;  hence  if  we  accept  the 
order  based  upon  words,  we  set  aside  '  study '  (which  has  been  explained  as  the 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Veda),  and  which  being  the  direct  signification, 
is  the  primary  factor  of  the  word.  Hence  we  must  reject  the  order  based  upon  mere 
word,  and  consequently  set  aside  the  immediate  sequence  of  "  Bath," 
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100-101.  By  '  Batli '  here  is  meant  tlie  'return  from  the  Teachei-'s 
house'  ;  (and  it  is  this  latter  which)  would  be  set  aside,  as  being  opposed 
(to  Study  and  Investigation),  and  not  the  tasting  of  Honey  (or  Wine),  &c. 

101-102.  Thus  then  we  understand  the  Injunction  to  mean  that 
"  Residing  in  the  house  of  the  Teacher,  but  not  abstaining  from  '  honey, 
meat,  &c.'  (because  these  are  not  opposed  to  tlie  desii-ed  Investigation), 
one  is  to  investigate  Duty." 

102-103.  And  so  long  as  the  (final)  return,  from  the  Teacher's  House 
is  not  accomplished,  there  is  no  '  Bath  ; '  because  (the  Bath)  means  (the 
cessation  of)  all  (the  habits  of  the  religious  student,  including  residence 
at  the  Teacher's  House). 

103-104.  And  so  long  as  one  has  not  finally  relinquished  the 
Teacher's  House,  he  is  not  called  a  '  Snataka ' ;  and  so  long  too  there  can 
be  no  marriage  ;  because  marriage  has  been  laid  down  only  for  the  Snataka. 

104.  The  Smriti  ''  one  is  to  bathe  (after  study)  "  has  been  quoted 
(in  the  Bhashya)  after  having  been  explained. 

106.  And  though  the  sentence  "Ma  samavartishta"  (do  not  go 
away  from  the  Teacher's  House)  occurs  (in  the  Bhashya),  immediately 
after  the  quotation  of  the  above  Smriti  injunction, — yet  as  tliis  is  contrary 
to  the  Smriti,  it  is  to  be  taken  apart  from  that  passage  (Smriti). 

106.  The  preclusion  (of  Bath),  that  has  been  explained  to  be  due  to 
(implied  by)  tlie  word  "Atha,"  is  here  (in  the  Bhashj^a  passage  in 
question)  shown  to  have  a  deiinite  visible  end  (and  it  is  not  for  an  unseen 
super-physical  result) . 

107.  The  non-abstinence  from  meat,  honey,  &c.,  on  this  occasion  (end 
of  study)  has  been  indicated  by  the  Smriti;  and  as  .sitch  it  would  not  look 
well  for  the  author  of  the  aphorisms  to  be  prohibiting  these  (meat,  &c.), 
for  the  sake  of  an  unseen  result  only. 

108.  Though  after  having  once  returned  from  the  Teacher's  House 
(thus  following  the  dictum  of  the  Smriti  directly),  one  could  go  there 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  ; — yet,  this  too  (the  former  Return) 
could  be  (only  explained  as  being)  for  the  sake  of  an  unseen  result. 
Hence  this  explanation  has  not  been  touched  upon  here   (in  the  Bhashya). 

109.  For  one  who  has  had  liis  ends  fulfilled,  the  Return  from  the 
Teacher's  House  is  seen  to  have  a  perceptible  I'esult,  and  .so  has  it  been 
declared  in  the  Smriti.  And  there  could  be  no  purpose  in  the  Return  of  one 
who  has  not  yet  had  his  ends  fulfilled  {i /'.,  one  who  has  not  yet  finished 
all  tliat  he  had  to  do  at  the  Teacher's  House). 


10*  Tliat  ia  to  say  the  meaning  of  tte  Bhashya  is  that  such  alone  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Smriti  Injunction. 

l"1  "  Unseen  result" — Because,   not  being  opposed  to   the  investigation  of   Duty, 
abstinence  therefrom  could  not  have  any  visible  end, — the  only  good  being  the  unseen 
result  proceeding  from  such  abstinence. 
'd 
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110.  "  The  fact  Jof  Vedic  study  being  the  cause  (oi  investigation) 
laving  been  established  by  the  word  '  Atha,'  which  signifies  '  immediate 
sequence,' — what  is  the  use  of  the  word  '  Atah  '  ? 

111.  Though  the  word  "Atha"  has  signified  appropriateness  (of 
investigation  after  Vedic  study),  yet  without  the  word  "Atah,"  there 
could  be  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  "  that  (Vedic  study)  alone  is 
the  cause." 

112.  In  that  case  (in  the  absence  of  "Atah"),  it  (Vedic  study) 
would  become  a  qualification  of  the  person  ;  and  for  the  cause  of  investi- 

'gation,   (we  would  have  to  postulate)  some  such  thing  as  ^is  desire  for 
certain  things,  &c. 

113.  "  Study  "  (as  the  only  cause  of  investigation)  may  be  regarded  as 
'implied  by  the  word  "  Atah."  Because  if  such  cause  were  not  mentioned, 
-the  word  "  Atha  "  might  be  taken  simply  as  a  benedictory  word. 

114.  Or  again,  the  word  'Atah'  may  be  interpreted  only  as  preclud- 
ing the  "  Bath  "  :  because  for  one  who  has  fitted  himself  (for  investigation) 
-by  a  study  of  the  Veda,  there  can  be  no  idle  staying  (in  the  Teacher's 
House.) 

{Here  ends  the  discussion  of  the  signification  of  the  words  '  Atha ' 
and  '■Atah).' 


115-117.  The  desire,  signified  by  the  aflix  '  San,'  has  for  its  object 
the  Tcnowledge  which  is  nearest  related  to  it  (as  occurring  in  the  same  word)  ; 
so  it  belongs  to  the  knowledge  alone;  and  no  injunction  (or  anything  of  the 
sort)  is  implied  thereby.  Of  the  root  '  Ishi'  (in  IcckS)  the  object  is 
the  extraneous  (as  occurring  in  another  Word)  '  Duty,'  or'  that '  (Knowledge), 
•or  both.  The  aflSx  "  tumun  "  signifies  co-subj'eciivity  (i.e.,  the  fact  of  '  desire ' 
•and  '  knowledge '  having  the  same  nominative)  ;  and  the  '  lin  '  (in  Icchet) 


HO  If  "  Anantaryopade^itvat. "  la  taken  ■with  "  atahifabdena,"  then  the  latter  half 
■would  mean — "  what  is  the  good  of  the  word  '  Atah  '  signifying  mere  immediate  sequ' 
e«ce  (which  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  word  '  Atha ')  "  ? 

11'  If  we  had  no  'Atah,'  the  meaning  of  the  Sutra  would  be — "  a  person  who  has 
Studied  the  Veda  is  entitled  to  the  Investigation  of  Duty";  and  as  a  cause  of  Investi- 
gation, we  would  have  to  postulate  a  desire  for  certain  things,  which  cotild  belong  to  a 
^udra  also,  who  would  thus  become  entitled  to  the  Investigation,  and  thence  to  Vedio 
study,  which  can  pever  be  allowable. 

116_lir  The  Bhashya  referred  to  in  these  Karikas  is — "  Dharmanjijnasitnmic- 
oheta.''  "  It  helonge,  ^c." — i.e.,  the  part  of  the  word  ending  in  the  affix  '  San  '  signi- 
fies only  the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  not  any  sort  of  injunction,  &o.  The  desiderativo 
affix  '  San '  has  for  its  object '  knowledge '  s  and  the  root  '  ishi '  has  for  its  object  either 
'  Duty '  or  '  knowledge,'  or  both.  So  there  is  no  repetition  or  redundancy  in  "  jijnasitu- 
michohheta." 

"  The  secmd  desire,  if  c,  ^c," — as  an  instance  of  Desire  for  Desire,  we  have,  in 
ordinary  experipnce,  a  longing  for  the  desire  for  food,  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  affliotod 
by  a  want  of  appetite. 
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signifies  injuncHon.     Tims  there  being  various   objects   (signified  by  the- 
several  words  of  the  Bhasliya),  there  is  no  repetition  in  it. 

The  second  desire  in  (iochet)  has  been  employed  for  the  sake  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  '  desire '  mentioned  in  the  aphorism. 

118.  (obj.).  "Because  in  the  ease  of  (the  sense  of  tbe  Dative  being) 
for  the  sake  or  purpose  af  (tadarthya),  it  i^  the  effect  (the  modification) 
■with  the  Dative  ending  that  is  compounded  with  its  material  cause, 
as  in  the  case  of  '  Yupadaru,' — therefore  there  can  be  no- such  compound  in 
the  present  instance  (as  '  Dharraaya  jijnasa')." 

119.  (Rep.).  The  clause  "  Sa  hitasya"  (in  the  Bhashya)  signifies 
the  breaking  up  of  the  compound  into  "  Dharmasya  jijnasa  "  (changing 
the  Dative  into  the  Genitive).  And  the  mention  of  "  Dharmaya"  is  only 
with  a  view  to  show  that  the  Genitive  is  in  the  sense  of  "/or  the  sake  or 
purpose  of." 

120.  (obj.).  "If  the  particula>v  relation  (of  for  the  sake  of)  be  meant 
to  be  implied,  then  the  Dative  alone  (and  not  the  Genitive)  would  be 
correct ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  general  relation  be  meant  to  be 
implied,  then  why  should  there  beany  mention  oi  "^ Tadarthya  '  (being  for 
the  sake  of)  "  ? 

121.  (Rep.).  Though  it  is  relation  in  general  alone  that  is  signified 
by  the  Genitive,  yet  it  is  the  relation  existing  va  a  particular  form  that  is 
here  meant  to  be  implied  by  the  Bhashya. 

(Here  ends  the  exposition  of  '  Dharmajijnasa).' 


122.  The  "  semblance  of  means  "  will  be  found  herein  in  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  Purvapakshi  (the  questioner  or  objector). 

122-123.  The  means  of  one  thing  applied  to  the  case  of  another 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  "  Semblance  of  Means," — e.g.,-  the  mention 
of  the  means  of  sacrifices  as  pertaining  to  the  ends  of  man  (e.g.,  non- 
hearing  of  evil  spoken  of  himself),   and   those  of    the  latter  as  pertaining 


118  Jn  "Yupadai'u"  we  tave  the  componTid  consisting  of  "  Yiipaya  daruh" — the 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  the  post,— because  the  wood  is  the  material  cause  of  the  post 
In  the  case  of  "  Dharmaya  iijnSsa,"  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ;  therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  break  up  the  compound  "  Dharma-iijnasa  " 
in  this  manner. 

121  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Genitive  implies  "  tadarthya  "  ;  we  take  it  to  signify 
mere  relation  in  general ;  but  as  such  a  relation,  without  any  specification,  would  be 
impossible,  the  Bhashya  specifies  the  relation  as  that  of  "  tadarthya,"  by  means  of  the 
insertion  of  the  Dative  afSx  in  "  Dharmaya.'' 

182.23  "ggshalakshana"— Tothe  question— "what  is  the  definition  of  Duty  "?— the 
Bhashya  replies  by  declaring  that  the  defimtion  la  given  in  the  second  aphorism ;  and 
whatever  remains  undefined  there,  is  explained  by  "  ^Jeshalakshana,''  —  a  word  that 
occurs  in  the  first  aphorism  of  the  Third  Adhyaya;  but  there  we  do  not  find  the 
explanation  of  all  that  we  have  yet  to  know  about  Duty.  For  this  reason,  the  Viiitika 
takes  the  word  "  ^feahalakshana "  to  mean  the  complete  body  of  the  aphorisms. 
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to  the   former.     The   word   "feshalakshana"    (the   remaining   definition) 
refers  to  tlie  complete  <(|l»atise. 

124.  "It  is  only  what  is  known  (to  some  people)  that  is  capable  of 
being  known  (by  others)  ;  while  what  is  already  known  is  not  desired,  (to 
be  known).  (On  the  other  hand)  what  is  not  known  (to  the  people)  being 
incapable  of  being  known,  (it  would  not  be  desired)  all  the  more  "  ; — there- 
fore (with  a  view  to  meet  this  difficulty)  the  Bhashya  has  thus  declared : 

125.  Duty  is  to  be  enquired  into,  on  account  of  doubts  (with  regard 
to  it),  and  also  because  of  its  leading  to  bliss.  A  thing  with  regard  to 
which  there  were  no  doubts,  or  which  did  not  lead  to  a  (desirable)  end, 
could  never  be  enquired  into. 

126.  In  the  matter  of  the  form,  &c.,  of  Duty  there  are  two  questions 
(with  regard  to  its)  '  Pramana '  (the  means  of  knowing  it)  and  '  Rupa ' 
(its  proper  form)  ;  and  by  means  of  the^  two,  these  preliminary  questions 
are  settled  in  this  (1st)  quarter  (of  the  1st  Adhyaya). 

127-28.  Even  when  the  Veda  has  been  proved  to  be  the  only  means 
of  knowing  Duty, — with  regard  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of 
Vedic  passages,  there  is  no  agreement  among  learned  people  (lit.  '  people 
knowing  many  things  '),  on  account  of  various  (kinds  of)  doubts.  Some  say 
"  this  is  the  meaning,"— some :  "  not  that,  but  this  "  ;— and  it  is  also  for 
the  settlement  of  these  (differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  Vedic  passages)  that  the  treatise,  subsequent  to  this  (1st  Pada),  has 
been  composed. 

Thus  ends  Aphorism  I  of  Adhyaya  I,  Pada  i. 
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APHORISM    II. 

"  Duty  is  a  purpose  having  Injunction  for  its  sole  authority 
(means  of  conceivabihty)  "  (I-i-2). 

1.  Duty  in  general  having  been  established,  its  authority  "Injunc- 
tion" is  now  explained;  thence  are  its  form,  etc,  known;  and  in  this 
aphorism,  it  is  the  form  that  is  described. 

2.  Both  are  signified  by  a  single  aphorism,  through  direct  significa- 
tion ^nA  implication  ;  the  form  of  Duty  having  becu  meutioned  (direclly), 
its  authority  comes  to  be  signified  hy  implication. 

3.  The  affix  becomes  capable  of  Enjoining,  only  when  supplied  with 
all  its  requirements,  in  the  shape  of  '  what '  and  the  rest.  Hence  in  this 
system  the  sentence  which  Mrgies  (to  action)  is  called  "  Oodaiia  "  (Injunc- 
tion). 

1  "Its  proof  of  Injunction  tj'c."— The  declaration  of  Veda  aa  the  basis  of  Duty  is 
in  this  form  :  '  Duty  has  the  Veda  for  its  authority, — the  Veda  alone  is  its  authority, — 
and  the  Veda  is  solely  authoritative,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.' 

"Form  Sfc." — i.e.,  the  form  and  the  special  features  of  Duty.  The  form  is 
explained  in  the  following  manner  :  The  declaration  of  the  authority  points  to  the 
"  Agnihotra  "  &o.,  as  forming  part  of  the  authority — the  Veda,  as  positively  represent- 
ing "Duty."  The  particular  feature  is  explained  thus;  The  specification  that  Veda 
alone  is  the  authority  implies  that  the  character  of  Duty  belongs  to  "  Aguihotra,"  &c  , 
as  forming  part  of  the  Veda,  and  not  to  the  worshipping  of  the  Caitya,  &c. 

8  " Both"  — i.e.,  the  Form  and  the  Basis.  The  form  of  Duty  having  been  declared 
to  be  that  which  occurs  in  the  Veda,  this  very  fact  implies  that  the  Veda  is  the  Basis 
or  Authority  of  Duty.  This  Karilia  refers  to  the  passage  in  the  Bhashya,  wherein  it  is 
declared  that  the  two  questions — "what  is  Duty — and  what  is  its  Basis"? — are 
answered  by  the  present  aphorism. 

8  "  Codaneti  hriydyah  pravartakam  vacanamdhuh." — Bhashya.  In  connection 
with  this,  a  question  is  raised  whether  the  "  urging  expression  "  is  the  AiEx  (the 
Potential  Imperative),  or  the  Eoot  itself,  or  the  whole  sentence  ?  The  karika  accepts 
the  last  alternative.  In  all  Injunctions,  we  require  the  following  three  factors — (1) 
IF/iat  .''—■i.e.,  what  is  to  be  accomplished;  (2)  By  what  ? — i.e.,  by  what  means  it  is  to 
be  accomplished;  and  (3)  How? — i.e.,  by  what  process  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
only  when  the  Potential  Imperative  Affix  is  accompanied  by  all  three  that  it  is  able  to 
urge  a  person  to  action  ;  but  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  complete  sentence  that  the 
three  requirements  can  be  fulfilled.  Hence  the  sentence  is  the  one  urging  agent ;  and 
as  such,  it  is  named  "  Codanl  " — Injunction. 
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4.  "  That  Injunction  alone  is  the  authority  "  and  "  Injunction  is  only 
authoritative " — both  these  facts  having  been  ascertained  with  regard  to 
Duty,  (the  author  of  the  Bliashya)  thinks  it  to  be  wanting  in  something, 
and  hence  he  has  slightly  touched  upon  reasons,  with  regard  to  the  aforesaid 
facts. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  authoritative  character  is  possible  only  to  the  "Word, 
he  has  also  pointed  out  the  incapacity,  with  regard  to  such  objects  (as  the 
past,  etc.),  of  Sense-Perception  and  the  rest,  which  is  to  be  described  here- 
after. 

6.  Even  with  regard  to  purely  non-existing  objects,  the  Word  brings 
about  some  conception.  And  consequently,  in  the  absence  of  any  discrep- 
ancy, authoritative  character  must  be  accepted  to  belong  to  it  by  its  very 
nature. 

7.  The  Bhashya  has  explained  the  word  "  Codana "  as  signifying 
"  Word  "  alone  ;  for  no  "  Injunction  "  ever  treats  of  the  past  &c. 

8.  So  long  as  "Word"  (in  general)  is  not  established  by  means  of 
the  preclusion  of  the  operation  of  the  senses  and  the  rest, — how  can  there 
be  any  opportunity  of  (speaking  of)  a  particular  form  of  it  ? 

9-10.  (The  word)  "Lakshana"  may  signify  either  cause  in  general, 
or  the  instrumental  cause,  (of  right  notion).  And  as  the  instrximental  cause 
(i.e.,  if  we  accept  this  alternative)  has  been  mentioned,  either  the  word  or 
the  conception  of  the  word,  or  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  the  comprehension 

*  "  Codand  hi  hhiitam  hhavishyantam  ^c,  nanyat  Mncanendriyam." — Bhashya. 

That  Injanction  alone,  and  nothing  else,  is  sufficient  authority — such  being  the  sense 
of  the  aphorism,  the  Bhashya  quoted  brings  out  arguments  in  support  of  this  view ; 
because  a  mere  declaration  of  a  theory  was  considered  weak.  These  arguments  are 
to  be  brought  out  in  full  detail  in  the  following  aphorisms. 

T  The  passage  "  bhutam  hhavishyantain  &c.,"  means  that  Codana  can  also  treat 
of  such  objects;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Codana  is  ever  found  to  be  treating  of 
the  past ;  hence  "  Codana"  must  be  taken  here  as  signifying  "  word." 

8  Wlien  the  authority  of  Sense-Perception,  &c.,  has  been  set  aside,  we  are  to- 
prove  the  applicability  of  a  particular  form  of  authority  (means  of  right  notion) — in 
the  shape  of  the  "  Word  " — with  regard  to  past  and  future  objects,  &c.  But  as  yet  we 
cannot  assert  this  of  Injunction,  which  ts  only  u,  particular  form  of  "  Word."  And 
further,  the  assertion  of  applicability  to  past  and  future  objects  &c.,  refers  to  "  Word  " 
in  general,  and  not  to  any  particular  form  thereof.  Thus  then,  the  sense  of  the  Bhashya 
comes  to  be  this  :  Injunction  is  the  authority  for  Duty ;  because  authoritative  character 
belongs  to  the  '  Word,'  as  it  has  the  capacity  of  producing  oonoeptions  even  with  regard 
to  such  objects  as  the  past,  future,  &c.,  and  Injunction  too  is  only  a  particular  form  of 
the  Word  ;  therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  that  this  should  be  the  sole  authority  for 
Duty,  which  is  super- sensuous. 

9.10  The  Instrumental  cause  is  optional,  depending  upon  the  speaker's  wish  •  hence 
the  various  alternatives  of  option  are  pointed  out, 

"  If  the  preceding  ones  ij"c."— When  either  the  Word,  or  its  Conception,  or  it, 
Meaning,  is  accepted  as  the  Instrumental  Cause,  then  the  result  attained  is  the  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  5  and  when  this  last  is  taken  to  be  the  causes 
then  the  result  is  in  the  shnpo  of  Aocoptauco  or  Rejection, 
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X)f  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.     When  the  preceding  ones  are  the  means  of 
right  notion,  then  the  character  of  the  result  belongs  to  the  last. 

11.  If  the  word  "  Lakshana  "  be  taken  as  used  in  the  sense  of 
"conception,"  &c.,  then  the  mention  of  "  Oodana  "  would  indicate  its  effect, 
and  also  the  effect  of  that  effect. 

12.  If  however  (the  word  "  Lakshana  " )  be  taken  as  used  in  the  sense 
of  cawse  I'w  greneraZ,  or  in  that  of  "Word"  itself  as  the  means  (of  right 
notion),  then,  in  that  case,  the  word  "  Codana  "  and  "  Lakshana  "  would 
be  co-extensive  in  their  direct  signification. 

13.  Later  on  we  shall  prove  that  the  character  of  '  Duty,'  belongs  to 
the  Material,  Action  and  Accessory  (of  the  Sacrifice,  collectively).  And 
though  these  are  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  yet  it  is  not  in  their 
ordinary  form,  that  the  character  of  Duty  belongs  to  them. 

14.  Because,  of  these,  the  capacity  of  bringing  about  auspicious 
results  is  cognised  always  through  the  Veda  ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  (of 
being  the  means  of  auspicious  results)  that  tlie  character  of  Duty  is  said  to 
belong  to  them.  And  as  such  Duty  cannot  be  said  to  be  amenable  to 
Sense-perception . 

15.  The  mention  (in  the  Bhashya)    of  "  Senses  "  is  only  a  hint,  in 

11  "Its  effeet" — i.e.,  Conception,  the  effect  of  the  Word;  and  the  effect  of  the 
Conception,  in  the  shape  of  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  This 
karika  supplies  an  answer  to  the  following  question  ;  "If  the  word  '  lakshana'  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  something  other  than  the  Word — i.e.,  in  the  sense  of  the  Conception 
of  the  Word  &c.,— how,  then  can  it  be  co-extensive  with  'Oodana,'  which  signifies 
'  Word '  P  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that,  in  that  case,  '  Oodana '  may  be  explained 
as  indirectly  indicating—  not  the  Word,  but — its  effects  &o.  &o.,  the  aforesaid  oo-exten- 
siveness  being  explained  per  Indication. 

12  This  explanation  is  in  aooordanoe  with  the  view  that  the  Sentence  constitutes 
the  '  Codana' — as  declared  in  the  Bhashya.  As  a  matter  of  fact  however,  in  all  cases, 
the  co-extensiveness  is  through  direct  denotation.  For  "  Codana  "  has  been  explained 
as  '  that  whereby  anything  is  conceived  of; '  and,  in  the  same  manner,  we  can  explain 
"  Codana  "  as  '  that  whereby  a  person  is  urged '  ;  and  this  would  come  directly  to  mean 
"  Conception,"  &o. ;  as  'has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  :  "  Codana  is  that  word,  by 
means  of  which  one  has  the  wish  '  may  I  exert '  j  or  it  may  be  the  notion  which  leads 
to  such  exertion." 

15  "Material,"  &o.,  will  be  described,  as  " Duty,"  in  the  Bhashya,  beginning  with 
"  ya  eva  Qreyaskarah,"  and  these  are  certainly  visible  to  the  senses  ;  as  such,  it  is 
not  proper  to  restrict  "  Duty  "  to  Injunctions  alone.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  in 
their  perceptible  forms  that  these  have  been  described  as  "  Duty." 

16  This  karika  and  the  next,  anticipate  the  following  objection  :  "  The  Bhashya 
only  precludes  the  applicability  of  the  senses  ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  taken  as  restrict- 
ing Duty  to  Codana  alone  ;  because  apart  from  Sense-perception,  we  have  still  got  the 
agencies  of  Inference  &o."  The  first  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  that  the  mention  of 
"senses"  is  only  a  hint;  it  includes  all  other  agencies  of  knowledge — Inference  and 
the  rest.  The  second  solution  is  that  "  nanyat  kinca "  may  be  construed  with  the 
preceding  sentence, — the  meaning,  in  that  case,  being  that  "  objects,  past,  future,  &c,, 
can  be  comprehended  by  means  of  Codana,  and  6y  nothing  else.'' 
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tbe  manner  of  the  author  of  the  aphorisms.  Or  we  may  disjoin  "  Nanyat- 
kinca  "  from  what  follows, — the  meaning  of  the  passage  thereby  becoming 
generalised. 

16.  And  in  order  to  establish  the  incapacity  (of  all  other  Means  of 
Knowledge ),  there  is  a  mention  of  "  Senses."  Or  "  Kinca  "  may  be  taken  by 
itself — as  signifying  a  question  as  to  the  reason  (of  the  previous  assertion)- 

17.  Though  Inference  has  its  applicability  to  objects  enunciated 
above  (i.e.,  past,  &c.),  yet  without  the  comprehension  of  relation,  Inference 
itself  is  not  possible. 

18.  In  the  case  of  Duty,  however,  there  is  no  comprehension  of  the 
relation  of  any  mark  with  either  the  generic  or  the  specific  (forms  of 
Duty), — by  which  it  could  have  been  amenable  to  Inference. 

19.  "  But  the  '  Word  '  too  cannot  function,  without  a  comprehension 
of  relation."  Yes,  (that  is  the  case  with)  the  term ;  but  '  Duty  '  is  denoted, 
not  by  the  Term,  but  by  a  sentence. 

20.  The  non-expressive  character  of  the  sentence,  as  also  the  fact  of 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  being  based  upon  the  meanings  of  words  in- 
dependently of  any  I'elation,  will  be  established  later  on. 

21.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  eternality,  &c.,  of  the  Veda  have  not  yet  been 
fully  established,  the  Bhashya  admits  it  to  be  non-eternal,  and  thence 
brings  forward  the  inauthentic  character  of  the  Veda,  as  being  due  to  the 
preclusion,  in  its  case,  of  the  authority  of  a  speaker." 

16  The  Bhashya  being  explained  as  "  nothing  else  is  capable ;  why  is  it  so  ? 
Because  of  the  incapability  of  the  senses," — the  incapability  of  the  "senses"  implying 
also  that  of  Inference  and  the  rest ;  as  these  too  are  based  upon  Sense-perception. 

17  Inference  can  treat  of  objects,  past,  future,  unseen,  &c. ;  but  still  it  depends 
upon  the  comprehension  of  a  certain  relation  expressed  in  the  Major  Premiss,  which 
Btands  in  need  of  sense  agency. 

18  We  know  of  no  mark  or  characterestic,  bearing  any  relation,  either  with  the 
generic  form  of  Duty,  as  such,  or  with  its  specific  form,  as  "  Agnihotra,"  &c.  And  a 
comprehension  of  such  relation  (of  the  mark  or  the  Middle  Term  with  the  Major  Term, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  "Duty")  is  necessary  in  the  Inferential  process; 
hence  Duty  cannot  be  said  to  be  amenable  to  Inference. 

80  This  Karika  anticipates  thw  objection  that  "  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  also  depends  upon  the  cognition  of  certain  relations ;  and  hence  '  Duty  ' 
also  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  Sentence."  The  sense  of  the  reply  as  embodied  in  the 
Kiirika,  is  that  such  an  objection  would  have  been  real,  if  we  had  attributed  expressive- 
ness  to  the  '  Sentence ; '  but,  as  we  shall  show  later  on,  no  such  expressive  agency 
resides  in  the  sentence,— all  such  agency  residing  in  the  meanings  of  words  (making 
up  the  sentence),  independently  of  any  relations.  All  this  will  be  explained  in  the 
"  Tadbhutadhikarana."     (I-i-25  et  seq.). 

81  Now  begins  the  consideration  of  the  Bhiishya  passage:  " Nanvatnthalhu- 
tamapyartham  vruydt  codana,  yatlid  yatkincana  Imikikam  raranam  nndyiistire  panca 
phalani  santlti  tathyamapi  hhavati  vitathyamapi  bhavati."  And  against  this  it  is  urged 
that  it  was  not  proper  for  the  Bliashya  to  raise  this  question ;  inasmuch  the 
ordinary  assertion  quoted  as  an  instance  can  never  reasonably  be  brought  forward  iu 
coudemnatiou   of  Chodaua,  which  is  eternal  and  faultless.     The  explanation  given  by 
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22.  "It  is  always  an  object  perceived  by  other  means  of  knowledge, 
that  is  got  at  by  the  Word  ;  and  like  '  memoi'y,'  no  authority  can  belong 
to  it  by  itself." 

23.  "  Even  in  the  nbsence  of  the  perception  of  an  object  by  one's  self, 
it  is  only  proper  tliat  theie  should  be  an  idea  based  upon  tiustwoithy 
assertion,  because  it  is  an  assertion  of  a  person,  who  is  believed  to  have 
perceived  the  object." 

24.  "  Without  some  sort  of  Perception,  &o., — either  of  one's  self  or  of 
another  person, — a  "  word  "  has  never  been  found  to  be  true.  So  the  same 
may  be  the  case  with  "  Injunction,"  also." 

25.  "Thus  then,  as  even  when  producing  a  conception  (i  e.,  mental 
representation),  Fancy,  &c.,  are  no  authorities  by  themselves,  so  we  may 
apply  the  same  rule  to  the  case  of  Veda  also." 

26.  "  All  Injunctions  treating  of  Heaven,  Sacrifices,  &c  ,  are  false, — 
because  their  objects  are  not  supported  by  Sense-Perception,  &c.,  like  such 
assertions  of  Buddha  and  others." 

27.  "  Or  again,  because  they  are  not  composed  by  a  tiustworthy 
person, — like  the  assertions  of  children  and  intoxicated  people.  Or,  the 
authoritativeness  of  tlie  Veda  may  be  set  aside,  by  reason  of  its  eternality, 
like  that  of  Akasa." 

28.  "  And  again,  all  Injunctions  depend  for  their  authority  upon  some 
human  being  ;  or  else,  by  themselves,  these  could  not  be  authoritative, — 
because  they  are  sentences, — like  the  assertions  of  ordinary  people." 

the  Karika  is  that  ordinary  people,  not  knowing  the  eternal  character  of  Chodana, 
might  relegate  it  to  the  position  of  common  assertions  of  hnnnn  origin,  and  as  such 
would  come  to  apply  to  it  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  ordinary  speech.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  only  proper  to  bring  forward  the  objection  in  the  Bhashya  ; 
especially  as  the  eternal  character  of  the  Teda  has  not  yet  been  established.  The  Kiirika 
also  considers  another  alternative ;  granted  that  Chodana  is  eternal;  even  then  it 
would  cease  to  be  authoritative,  because  the  authority  of  the  speaker — whose  veracity 
is  the  only  ground  for  the  authority  of  an  assei'tion^is  precluded  from  this  case, 
which  is  held  to  be  free  from  all  human  agency  ;  with  this  view  "  more  so  "  has 
been  added. 

!*  Because  Injunction  is  not  said  to  be  based  upon  Sense-perception. 

25  By  merely  giving  rise  to  some  conception,  the  Veda  cannot  be  said  to  be 
authoritative;  because  JTancy  also  gives  rise  to  certain  conceptions;  but  it  can  never 
be  said  to  have  any  authority  ;  and  is  never  believed  to  be  true.  "  By  themselves  " — 
i.e.,  devoid  of  any  support  in  Sense-perception,  &o. 

86  This  Karika  brings  forward  a  syllogsim  in  the  formal  style  :  "  Such  asse7-- 
tions," — "such"  is  added  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  declarations  of  Buddha  also  are 
found  to  be  true  in  certain  places.     "  Such  " — -not  supported  by  Sense-perception,  &c. 

21  The  first  half  of  the  Karika  is  a  syllogsim  ;  but  the  conclusion  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  preceding  argument.  The  second  half  presents  the  following  syllogism  : 
"  Teda  is  unauthoritative,  because  it  is  eternal,  like  Akasa." 

88  The  sense  of  the  first  half  is  that  all  Injunctions  owing  their  authority  to 
the  persons  from  whom  they  proceed, — and  there  being  no  such  person  in  the  CMse  of 
the  Veda — the  Veda  can  have  no  authority. 
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2fl.  "  Or,  the  authoj'iUtiveness  of  all  Words  should  be  accepfed  as 
■depending  upon  '  man  '  ; — because  of  its  being  connected  witb  Words,  just 
as  uuauthoritativeness  also  (depends  upon  man)." 

30.  "  If  the  speater's  charncter  be  no  ground  of  the  authoritativeness 
"of  Words, — then  how  can  their  unauthoritativeness  (untrustworthiness)  be 
-attributed  to  his  faults  "  ? 

31.  "  Under  these  circumstances,  whether  there  be  a  human  agent  ac 
not,  the  authoritativenesg  of  the  Veda  is  hard  to  be  got  at ;  and  it  is 
with  this  in  view  that  the  Bliashya  has  brought  forward  the  objection 
beginning  with  'Nanu.'  " 

32.  "  The  contradiction,  here,  applies  to  the  assertion  of  Buddha  also  ; 
because  from  this  latter  also  conceptions  do  arise.  Hence  the  rpply  (to  the 
above  objections  given  in  the  Bhaahya)  is  a  fallacious  or  futile  one." 

83.  With  regard  to  all  conceptions,  you  must  consider  the  following 
question:  "  Is  the  authoritativeness  or  unnuthoritativeness  (of  any  concep- 
tion) due  to  itself  or  to  something  else  "  ? 

34.  Because  those  that  are  by  themselves  false  cannot  by  any  means 
be  proved  to  be  true.  Some  people  attribute  both  (authoritativeness  and 
fts  contrary)  to  (the  conception)  itself.  Others  attribute  them  to  the 
proved  excellences  or  discrepancies  of  its  origin. 

35.  Both  cannot  be  due  to  (the  conception )  itself,  because  the  two  are 
-mutually  contradictory, — nor  can  both  be  due  to  something  else,  because 
in  this  latter  case,  there  would  be  no  deiiniteness  in  the  conception. 


29  In  reply  to  the  above  objeofcions,  the  Bhashya  has  :  "  It  is  a  mere  contradic- 
tion that  you  are  asserting — that  it  '  declares '  and  then  '  falsely.'  "  The  KarTka 
objects  to  this  reply,  the  sense  of  this  objection  being  this  :  The  meaning  of  the 
Bhashya  is  that  anything  thab  is  uttered,  and  duly  gives  rise  to  a  conception,  can 
never  be  false.  But,  says  the  Karikii,  the  assertions  of  Buddha  also  are  found  to 
give  rise  to  certain  conceptions ;  and  as  such,  these  would  come  to  be  authoritative; 
thus  the  Bhashya  fails  to  establish  the  sole  infallibility  of  the  Veda  alone, — the  only 
€aot  that  it  songht  to  prove. 

53  This  Karika  serves  as  an  introdaotion  to  the  reply  to  the  objection  urged  in 
the  last  Karika.  The  questions  in  all  these  issues  are  in  the  following  forms  :  (1).  Is 
the  authority  or  otherwise  of  the  conception  due  to  itself  ?  (2)  Are  both  of  these  due 
to  the  excellences  and  discrepancies  of  the  source  of  the  conception  ?  (3)  Is  authority 
d  ne  to  itself,  and  the  contrary  to  extraneous  causes  P  (4)  Is  nnaathoritativeness  due  to 
itself,  and  the  contrary  to  extraneous  causes  ? 

54  In  the  second  view,  the  excellence  of  the  source  proves  the  authority  of 
the  conception  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  source  proves  its  unauthoritativeness. 

SB  The  meaning  of  the  first  half  of  the  Karika  is  that  the  faculties  of  anthorita- 
tivenesB  and  its  contrary  are  mutually  contradictory  ;  and  ns  such,  cannot  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  object.  The  second  half  means  that  if  both  be  held  to  be  due  to  proved 
excellences  and  defects  iu  the  cause,  then  a  conception  having  arisen,  so  long  as  snoh 
excellences  or  discrepancies  have  not  been  ascertained,  the  conception  cannot  be 
accepted  as  authoritative  or  otherwise, — thereby  being  without  any  definite  character, 
wliich  is  au  impossibility. 
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36.  How  can  it  be  possible  tbat  any  one  tbing,  independientry  of  atl 
extraneous  agency,  should  have  contradictory  characters  ?  And  when- 
devoid  of  both  these  cliaracfcers,  of  what  form  could  the  conception  be  ? 

37.  If  "  non-contvadictoriness  "  were  possible  with  regard  to  different 
conceptions; — even  then,  if  nothing  else  ifl  taken  into  consideration,  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  which  is  which,  and  where. 

38.  "  Therefore  for  those  that  hold  the  unanthoritativeness  of 
conceptions  tO' be  natural- (i.e.,  dnxe  to  themselves),  authoritativeness  must 
depend  upon  something- else." 

38-39.  "  In  this  connection,  the  following  rule  is  laid  down  r 
"  unauthoritativeness,.  being  a  negative  factor,  can  never  be  due  to  the- 
discrepancies  of  the  cause ;  whereas  authoritativeness,  being  a  positive 
entity,  is  always  based  upon  the  excellences  thereof  (i.e.,  of  the  cause.)  '  " 

40.  "  If  authoritativeness  were  inherent  or  natural"'  (in  conceptions)' 
and  its  absence  artificial  (i.e.,  extraneous,  to  be  determined  by  something 
else)  then  Dream-cognitions  would  be  authoritative,  self-supported ;  for- 
what  is  there  to  refute  this  "  P 

41.  "  In  my  theory,  however,  there  can  be  no  authoritativeness,  in  the 
absence  of  a  particular  cause  ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
absurdity  of  a  negative  factor  (unauthoritativeness)  having  a  cause,  in  the 
shape  of  the  said  discrepancies." 

42.  "The  excellences  of  the  Sense-organ,  &c.,  alone  can  be  said  to 
be  the  cause  (of  authoritativeness)  ;  but  the  authority  of  these  is  denied, 
for  two  reasons;  (1)  the  occasional  disorder  of  the  organs  of  Perception, 
and  (2)  the  occasional  absence  (as  during  dreams)  either  of  the  organs 
themselves,  or  of  their  capabilities." 

43.  "  It  is  on  account  of  this    fact    that  you  have  the  mistaken  idea 

86  The  first  half  of  this  is  in  reference  to  the  view  expressed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Ifist  Karika ;  and  the  second  half  refers  to  its  second  half. 

S^  That  is,   though    one  and    the    same    conception    cannot  be  both,  yet  the  double 
character  can  be  explained  as  referring  to   diiiei-ent   conceptions,   whereby  the    contra- 
diction  ceases.     Tliis   cannot    be;  because,  even   then,   if  no   extraneous   influence    is 
accepted",  hon^  could'  it  be  ascertained  which  conoeptionis  authoritative  and    which'  not,  - 
and  also  in  what  place  it  is  one  or  the  othor. 

40  Conceptions  being  by  themselves  authoritative,  even  dream-cognitions  would 
become  authoritative,  as  these  are  also  conceptions  ;  nor  can  their  unauthoritativeness 
be  said  to  be  due  to  discrepancies  ;  since,  as  a  negative  entity,  it  cannot  but  be  natural, 
as  shown  above-. 

*1  Authoritativeness  being  due  to  a  particular  cause,  and  unanthoritativenesa 
lieing  natural  to  a  conception, — dream-cognitions  would  be  unauthoritative  by 
themselves,  until  there  appears  some_extraneou3  cause  which  lends  authority  to  them. 

*2  The  sense-organs  being  the  cause  of  the  authoritativeness  of  conceptions, 
— these  being  ioaetive  during  dream, .  dream-conaeionsness  can  have  no  authority-. 
"It" — i.e.,  such  cause.. 

*«  Because,  as  shown  above,  the  falsity  (or  nnauthoritativenesa)  of  a  conception 
JBdue  to  the  absence  of  the  excellences  of  the  source  of,  authority ;  and  you  mistake  such 
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that  'tlie  cognition  of  falsity  is  due  to  discrepancies  (in  the  cause).' 
( As  a  matter  of  fact)  the  invariable  concomitance  of  discrepancies  leads 
to  (a  cognition  of)  the  absence  of  excellences;  and  this  absence  establishes 
the  unautlioritiitiveness  of  the  conception." 

44.  "Therefore  the  purity  of  (he  cause  mast  be  admitted  to  be  the 
means  of  the  authoritativeness  of  a  conception  ;  while  unauthoritativeness, 
being  natural,  can  only  be  indicated  by  the  absence  of  such  puiity." 

45.  "  Through  Invariable  'Concomitance'  and  '  Logical  Difference  ' 
also,  unauthoritativeness  cannot  be  said  to  result  fi'om  any  discrepancy  (in 
the  cause)  :  inasmuch  as  this  (discrepancy)  is  not  found  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  a  non-pei-ceptiou  that  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  cause  (of 
perception)." 

46.  "  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  human  agency, — or  even 
if  there  is  any  such,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  any  purity  belonging 
to  it, — there  can  be  no  locus  standi  for  the  Injunction  ;  and  hence  an 
authoritative  character  cannot   rightly  be  said  to  belong  to  it." 

47.  [Reply]  Tou  must  understand  that  authoritiitiveness  is  inherei't 
in  all  Means  of  Right  Notion.  For  a  faculty,  by  itself  non-existing, 
cannot  possibly  be  brought  into  existence  by  any  other  agency  ; 

48.  since  it  is  only  for  the  snke  of  its  birth  (oi-igination)  that  a 
positive  entity  requires  a  cause.  And  when  it  has  once  been  born  (acquired 
an  existence),  its  application  to  its  various  effects  proceeds  naturally  out  of 
itself. 

49-5].  If  even  on  the  birth  (appearance)  of  conception,  the  object 
thereof  be  not  comprehended,  until  the  purity  of  its  cause  has  been 
ascertained  by  other  means;  then  in  all  cases  we  should  have  to  wait  for 
the  production  of  another  conception  from  a  new  source  ;  for  until  its 
purity  has  been  ascertained,  the  conception  would  be  equal  to  nothing 
(i.e.,   false).     And   this   second  conception  too,   would  be  true  only  on  the 

absence  to  be  the  presence  of  diecrepnnciea.  The  ahsence  of  excellence  leads  to  the 
cognition  of  tiie  net^ation  of  authority,  which  is  natural, 

**  Indicated  by  the  absence  of  purity  in  the  cause. 

*6  Unauthoritativeness  is  of  three  kinds  :  Doubt,  Misconception  and  Non-concep- 
tion. Some  people  construe  the  Karika  thus  :  Ajndne  dofhai-yatireke'pi  apramdnydTiwa- 
yat  na  dosha  nimittam — "  Because  in  the  case  of  Non-conception,  even  in  the  '  absence  ' 
of  any  disorepnnoy,  we  find  the  '  presence  '  of  imanthoritativeuess, — therefore  discre- 
pancy cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  unauthoritativeness  " 

*1  With  this  begins  the  refutation  of  the  above  arguments,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  standard  Mimanaaka  theory. 

49_6L  If  even  a  rightly-produced   conception  should  be   made  to   depend   upon  the 

ascertainment  of   the  exoellenoea  of  its  cnuse,   for  the  purpose  of   denoting  its  object, 

then,  for  the  ascertainment  of  such  excellences  too,  we  would  need  another  conception, 
which  would  be  due  to  something  other  than  the  .iforesaid  c.iuse;  and  so  on  we  would 
have  to  proceed  ad  injinitum.  This  Knrikii  proves  the  propriety  of  the  BhSshya ; 
"  Vipratishiddaniidamuchyale  lirnviti  mtathancheti ;  "  for  a  conception  that  denotes  some- 
thing is  s(3lf-oviilont ;  and  as  such,  cannot  be  false. 
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ascertainment   of    tlie  purity    of  its  cause  ;    and  so  on  and  on,  there  would 
be  no  limit  (to  conceptions  vipon  conceptions). 

52.  In  case,  howevei',  autlioi-itativenesa  be  accepted  to  be  due  to  (the 
conception)  itself,  nothing  else  is  wanted  (for  its  cognition).  Because 
in  the  absence  of  any  cognition  of  discrepancies,  falsity  ( unauthoritative- 
ness)  becomes  precluded  by  itself  (i.e.,  without  the  lielp  of  any  extraneous 
Mertns). 

53.  Therefore  the  authoritative  character  of  a  conception,  cognised 
tiiroug'li  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  the  cliaracter  of  "cognition,"  can 
be  set  aside  only  by  the  contrary  nature  of  its  object,  or  by  the  recognition 
of  discrepancies  in  its  cause. 

54.  Unauthoritativeuess  is  three-fold, —  as  being  due  to  Falsity,  Non- 
perception,  iind  Doubt.  Fiom  among  these,  two  (Falsity  and  Doubt) 
being  positive  entities,  are  brought  about  by  discropnncies  in  tlie  cause. 

55.  In  the  case  of  Non- perception,  however,  we  do  not  admit  the 
action  of  such  di-sorepancies.  Because  for  us  all  non-perception  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  cause, — just  as  you  have  asserted. 

56.  The  fact  of  mere  Un!iuUioritat.ivene.=;s  beinor  due  to  discrepancies 
doe?  not  lead  to  any  rrgressus  ad  iiifinitum,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  with 
the  theory  of  the  cognition  of  excellences  (being  the  cause  of  authorita- 
tiveness), — lor  us  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  "  Self-evidence." 

57.  Uuauthoritativeness    (falsity)    is     got   at    directly    through    the 

^3  The  trufchfnl  cliaracter  of  a  concepfcioQ  is  set  aside,  (1)  when  the  object  denoted 
thereby  is  subsequently  found  to  be  of  a  character  contrary  to  that  formerly  conceived 
oP, —  e.g.,  in  the  typical  case  of  mistaking  the  rope  for  a  serpent,  wlien  it  is  found,  on 
examination,  tliftt  it  is  a  rope,  the  previous  conception  of  the  serpent  is  set  aside;  and 
(2J  by  tlie  recognition  of  a  certain  discrepancy  in  the  cause  —  e.g.,  one  suifering  from 
Jaundice,  tliinks  the  conch-shell  to  be  yellow;  but  as  soon  as  he  recognises  the  disorder 
in  his  eyes,  he  attributes  the  notion  of  yellowness  to  the  disorder,  and  accepts  the 
conch-shell  as  white,  thereby  setting  aside  his  previous  conception. 

&*  This  is  aimed  against  the  argument  urged  above  in  Karika  38-39. 

t^  "  Alisence  of  the  canse"  (of  cognition). 

68  "  Por  lis  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  self- evidence"  may  be  construed  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  any  regressus  ad  injinitiim.  It  is  onlj'  wlien  one  thing  is  made 
to  depend  upon  another  of  the  same  kind,  that  we  have  a  regressus  ad  infinitum.  Con- 
sequently if  we  made  unauthoritativeness  depend  upon  another  unauthoritative  object, 
(as  in  the  theory  explained  above,  authority  is  made  to  depend  upon  another  authorita- 
tive thing),  then  alone  could  we  hmd  ourselves  in  the  regressus  ad  infinitum.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  explain  unauthoritativeness  as  being  due  to  discrepiincies  (the 
contrary  character  of  the  object  of  conception),  which  is  authoritative,  (as  based  upon 
'  Sense-perception);  atid  as  such  this  latter  comes  to  be  self-evident;  nnd  here  the 
matter  rests,  and  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  assuming  conceptions  over  conceptions 
ad  infin. 

^T  Here  is  the  conception  of  a  snake  with  regard  to  the  rope.  Now  this  conception 
is  set  aside  directly  by  another  conception  in  the  form,  "this  is  a  piece  of  rope"  (which 
is  contrary  to  the  previous  character  of  the  conception).  And  nndoubtedly  one  could 
never  have  the  latter  conception  until  tlie  former  had  been  set  aside. 
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"  Cognition  (of  its  contradictory)."     For,  so  long  as  the  former  is   not  set 
aside,  tlie  subsequent  cognil  ion  (of  its  contradictory)  cannot  be  produced. 

58.  Though  the  cognition  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  cause  is  known 
to  refer  to  a  different  object  (i.e.,  not  the  object  -which  is  the  effect  of  tlie 
cause),  yet  we  liave  co-objectivity  (of  the  two  cognitions)  as  being  implied 
thereby ;  and  hence  we  have  the  preclusion  of  the  former, — as  in  the  case 
of  the  "milking-pot." 

59.  Bat  this  rule  applies  only  to  those  cases  in  which  (with  regard  to 
the  second  conception)  there  is  neither  cognition  of  any  discrepancy,  nor 
any  contradictory  conception.  In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  we  have 
any  of  these  two  factors,  the  second  conception  becoming  false,  the  first 
comes  to  be  true. 

60.  But  in  that  case  too,  the  authoritativeness  is  due  to  the  concep- 
tion itself,  in  the  absence  of  any  cognition  of  discrepancies.  And  in  a  case 
where  there  is  no  such  cognition  of  discrepancies,  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  doubt. 

61.  Thus  (in  this  manner)  we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  postulating- 
more  than  three  or  four  conceptions.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we- 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Self-evidence." 

62-63.  As  a  rule,  the  chance  of  discrepancies  in  an  Assertion,  depends 
upon  the  spenker ;  and  in  certain  places  the  absence  thereof  (i.e.,  of  discre- 
pancies) is  due  to  its  having  a  faultless  speaker  ;  because  the  discrepancies, 
removed   by  his   good  qualities,   cannot   possibly  attach  to  his  word.     Or 

6B  There  is  a  general  rule  for  performing  a,  certain  rite  by  means  of  a  certain 
vessel;  bnt  in  a,  particular  case,  there  is  a  special  rule,  -whereby,  ia  that  special  case, 
the  rite  is  performed  by  means  of  another  vessel ;  and  here  both  the  rules  are  accepted 
as  being  coextensive  in  their  scope,  as  having  the  common  purpose  of  laying  down  a 
vessel  for  the  same  rite.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  cognition  of  yellowness 
with  reference  to  the  conch-shell, — though  the  preceding  cognition  of  such  yellowness 
has  for  its  object  the  yellowness  of  the'  conch,  and  the  subsequent  cognition  of  the  bile 
in  the  eyes  (the  cause  of  perception  having  the  discrepancy  of  being  jaundice)  has  for 
its  object,  the  bile  in  the  eye, — yet,  in  this  latter  case  also,  we  must  admit  of  a  co- 
extensiveness  of  the  scope  of  the  two  cognitions,  as  implied  by  their  meanings.  Tlie 
cognition  of  yellowness  leads  to  the  cognition  of  the  bile  ;  and  this  bile,  beintr  the  cause 
of  the  perception  of  yellowness  in  white,  is  found  to  exist  in  the  eye,  and  thereby  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  effect — the  perception  of  yellowness  —  is  wrong-  and  this 
conclusion,  of  the  idea  of  yellowness  being  a  mistaken  one,  contradicts  the  former  con- 
ception— of  yellowness  in  the  conch-shell;  and  hence  this  latter  is  set  aside.  The- 
implied  meaning  of  the  second  conception  is  that  "there  is  bile  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
presence  of  this  bile  has  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion  of  yellowness  in  the  conch- 
shell. 

«0  The  second  half  guards  against  the  following  argument:  ''as  the  first  concep- 
tion is  set  aside  by  the  second,  and  this  by  the  third;  so,  on  and  on  we  might  go,  and 
find  every  conception  set  aside  by  the  one  following  it."  The  sense  of  tlie  Earika  is 
that  it  is  only  the  recognition  of  discrepancies  in  the  means  of  the  conception  that  sets 
aside  the  conception.  Hence,  when  we  do  not  come  across  any  such  discrepancy  W9 
cannot  reasonably  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  conception. 
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again,  in  the  absence  of  any  speaker,  there  could   be   no   discrepancies,   as 
these  would  have  no  substratum  (to  inhere  in). 

64.  In  (truthful)  human  (speech)  we  find  two  (factors) — absence  of 
discrepanr.ies,  and  (presence  of)  excellence;  and  we  have  already  explained 
that  authoritativeness  cannot  be  due  to  excellence. 

65-66.  Therefore  excellences  must  be  held  to  help  only  in  the  removal 
of  discrepancies  ;  and  from  the  absence  of  these  latter  (discrepancies), 
proceeds  the  absence  of  the  two  kinds  of  unauthoritativeness  ;  and  thus  the 
fact  of  (authoritativeness)  being  inherent  in  Words  remains  untouched. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  Word  gives  rise  to  a  conception,  its  authoritativeness 
is  secured. 

66.  "  If  the  absence  of  discrepancies  be  held  to  result  from  excel- 
lences, then  there  is  the  same  regresnus  ad  infinitum  (that  you  urged 
against  us)." 

67.  (Not  so)  ■  because  at  that  time  (i.e.,  at  the  time  of  the  conception 
of  the  absence  of  discrepancies),  we  do  not  admit  of  any  active  functioning 
of  the  excellences,  though  they  continue  to  be  recognised  all  the  same ; — 
because  in  the  conception  of  the  absence  of  discrepancies  they  help  by  their 
mere  presence. 

68  Then  too,  in  the  case  of  the  Veda,  the  assei'tion  of  freedom  from 
reproach  is  very  easy  to  put  forward,  because  there  is  no  speaker  in  this 
case  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  unauthoritativeness  of  the  Veda  can  never 
even  be  imagined. 

69.  Thus  then  the  authoritativeness  of  the  Veda  being  independent 
of  a  speaker,  your  adoration  of  its  Author  is  entirely  out  of  place.  For, 
such  adoration  could  be  possible  only  if  you  assume  the  Veda  to  be  devoid 
of  authority. 

70.  Hence  the  mere  fact  of  the  Veda  not  having  been  composed  by 
an    authoritative    author,   ceases  to   be   a  discrepancy.     Of  the  syllogistic 


r  66-86  "Two  kinds" — i.e.,  "Contradictory  Conception"  and  "Doubt," — "NoQ-con- 
ception"  being  ont  of  the  question  in  a  case  of  "Conception." 

67  Of  the  cognition  of  excellence  were  the  cause  of  the  ascertainment  of 
authoritativeness,  then  even  this  conception  would  stand  in  need  of  another,  for  its 
confirmation, — and  so  on  ad.  infin.,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  excellences  help  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  absence  of  discrepancies  only  by  means  of  their  presence,  which  serves  to 
suppress  the  discrepancies  ;  and  these  are  not  able  to  weaken  the  confirmed  authorita- 
tiveness of  the  conception. 

89  The  latter  half  is  read  by  some  MSS.  as  "  Kalpijen-atmdrthata  hhavet"  ("then 
the  assumption  of  snch  would  lead  to  the  fault  of  self-dependence— Pefitio  Principii ") ; 
and  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  it  is  only  if  the  Naiyayika  hold  the  theory  of  the 
unauthoritativeness  of  the  Veda  itself  that  he  would  require  a  shelter  in  its  infallible 
author,  whom  he  assumes.  But  then,  this  Infallible  Author  too  would  depend  upon  the 
Veda,  for  a  proof  of  His  existence  ;  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Veda  resting  upon  the 
infallibility  of  snch  an  Author, — the  reasoning  would  become  a  case  of  arg^nng  in  a 
circle. 
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arguments  urged  against  us,  we  shall  lay  down  counter-arguments   here- 
after. 

71.  It  is  only  human  speech  that  depends  for  its  authority  upon 
another  Means  of  Right  Knowledge;  and  hence  in  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
the  former  becomes  faulty;  but  the  other  (i.e.,  Vedic  sentence)  can  never 
be  so  (on  that  ground). 

72.  Thus  then,  the  very  fact  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  Veda  with 
other  Means  of  Right  Notion,  constitutes  its  authoritativeness  ;  for  if  it  were 
not  so  incompatible,  it  would  only  be  subsidiary  (to  such  other  means). 

73.  In  the  case  of  the  authoritativeness  of  other  Means  of  Right  Notion 
also,  the  reason  does  not  lie  in  their  compatibility  (with  other  Means  of 
Knowledge)  ;  because  more  than  one  (Means  of  Knowledge),  when  treating 
of  the  same  object,  become  optional  alternatives ;  and  lience  the  conception 
of  that  object  can  be  due  to  only  one  of  these  (and  the  other  ceases  to 
be  of  any  use). 

74.  The  subsequent  Means  of  Knowledge  could  only  serve  to  specify 
the  conception  of  an  object,  only  in  a  case  where  the  preceding  Means  has 
failed  to  riglitly  ascertain  its  nature. 

75.  If  the  authoritativeness  of  the  subsequent  (Means  of  Knowledge) 
vrere  to  depend  upon  the  preceding  one,  then  we  would  require  one  such 
means  for  (the  sake  of  the  authoritativeness  of)  every  Means  of  Knowledge ; 
and  as  such  we  would  never  come  to  an  end. 

76-77.  If  you  should  admit  of  an  inherent  authoritativeness  (self- 
evidence)  in  any  one  of  these,  then  to  what  special  cause  is  due  your  repug- 
nance to  (such  inherent  autlioritativeness  belonging  to)  the  very  first  con- 
ception P  And  again,  if  mere  non-support  of  other  Means  of  Knowledge 
were  the  sole  ground  for  unauthoritativeness,  then  a  perception  by  the  ear 
would  have  to  be  considered  false  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  supported 
by  occular  perception. 

77-78.  If  it  be  urged  that  "one  perception  of  the  ear  could  be  sup. 
ported  by  another  perception  of  the  same  sense," — then  in  the  Veda  also, 
there  would  be  conceptions,  by  the  hundred,  closely  following  upon  its  utter- 
ance (and  these  would    support  one    another).     In    both   of    these  (i.e.,  the 


12  "  Subsidiary  " — to  the  conceptions  otherwise  obtained,  and  not,  in  themselves 
the  means  of  any  right  notions. 

13  Hence  aatlioritiitiveness  cannot  be  due  to  the  compatibility  ot  the  means;  it  is 
inherent  in  the  conception  itself, 

18  Wlien,  even  in  yonr  own  theory,  you  find  it  necessary  to  postnlato  the  self- 
evidence  of  a  certain  conception  in  tlie  end,  in  order  to  avoid  a  regressus  ad  infinitum, — 
why  should  you  not  postulate  such  inherent  authoritativeness  in  the  very  first  concep- 
tion and  thereby  avoid  the  necessity  of  postuhtting  many  intermediate  conceptions  ? 

18  In  the  Veda,  by  frequent  repetition,  the  conception  got  at  in  the  first  reading 
may  be  taken  to  be  fhe  btisia  ol:  the  authoritativeness  of  that  obtained  in  the  second 
rending,  and  so  on,  the  Veda  would  finally  oomo  to  rest  upon  itself,  as  its  authority. 
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perception  of  the  ear,  ns  vioW  as  thecouceptioii'derived  from  the  Veda)  there 
is  no  conception  pvodaced  from  any  foreign  means  (of  conception). 

79.  Just  as  (in  the  case  of  the  ear-perception)  the  ground  of  support 
may  be  ascertained  to  be  another  perception  by  the  same  sense,  so  too  we 
may  postulate  a  similar  support  in  the  case  of  the  Veda  also. 

80.  Therefore  the  conception  that  has  been  firmly  (and  fully)  brought 
about,  and  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  support  of  other  conceptions, 
must  be  accepted  to  be  (truly)  authoritative. 

81.  Nor  is  the  authovitativeness  of  "Word,"&c.,  capable  of  being 
proved  by  Inference ;  so  that  all  conception  is  saved  from  any  dependence 
upon  other  means  of  conpeption. 

82.  (Obj.) :  "  But  Sense- Perception  and  the  rest  are  not  comprehended 
as  that  '  these  are  authoritative ' ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  any  business 
by  means  of  such  perceptions,  when  they  are  not  comprehended  as  such." 

83.  (Reply) :  Even  prior  to  comprehension,  the  Means  of  Bight  Notion 
had  an  independent  existence  of  their  own  ;  and  they  come  to  be  compre- 
hended subsequently  (as  such),  through  other  cognitions. 

84.  Therefore  the  fact  of  its  being  comprehended  as  such,  does  not 
in  any  way  help  the  authoritativeness  (of  the  Means  of  Right  Notion)  ; 
because  the  idea  of  the  object  is  got  at  through  the  form.er  alone. 

85.  Even  the  unautlioritative  Means  would,  by  itself,  lead  to  the 
conception  of  its  object ;  and  its  function  could  not  cease  unless  its 
falsity  were  ascertained  by  other  means. 

86.  The  falsity  of  an  object  is  not,  like  its  truthfulness,  perceived   by 


81  If  it  were  to  be  proved  by  Inference,  then  that  Inference  would  require  another 
Inference,  in  order  to  prove  the  instance  cited  therein,  and  so  on  ad  infini. 

83  All  business  with  such  means  is  performed  by  their  mere  existence,  even  before 
they  have  been  recognised  as  such  means. 

8*  The  sense  of  the  latter  half  is  thus  explained  in  the  Nyayaratnaliara  :  "  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  authoritativeness  is  perceived  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  conception ;  all  we  mean  is  that  the  authoritativeness  of  a  conception  lies  in  its 
conformity  with  the  real  state  of  things  ;  because  upon  such  conformity  depends  the 
application  of  the  words  'authoritative'  and  '  Idea'  with  regard  to  a  conception.  And 
this  real  state  of  things  is  perceived  by  itself,  through  the  unknown  conception  ;  and 
there  is  no  use  of  any  other  means  of  cognition." 

86  Even  the  unauthoritative  means  do  not,  by  themselves,  advertise  their  false 
character;  in  fact,  they  also  lead  to  the  right  conception  of  the  object  in  their  own 
way.  The  idea  of  silver  really  perceives  the  shell  to  be  a  piece  of  silver.  Thus  too, 
an  unauthoritative  means,  by  itself,  signifies  its  own  authoritative  character  and  leads 
men  to  act  accordingly — the  man  taking  up  the  shell,  as  a  piece  of  silver.  It  is  for  the 
detection  of  its  unauthoritativeness  and  for  preventing  people  from  acting  in  accordance 
with  it,  that  is  need  of  another  means ;  consequently  the  unauthoritativeness  of  a  con- 
ception can  never  be  inherent ;  as  it  is  always  arrived  at  by  extraneous  means  ;  e.g., 
in  the  above  instance,  on  close  examination  by  the  eye,  the  real  character  of  the  shell 
is  detected,  and  the  man  throws  it  away. 

86  This  is  levelled  against  the  objection  that  the  unauthoritativeness  of  the  Teda 
5 
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its  very  first  conception.  For  the  recognition  of  unautboiitativeness,  the 
only  cause  is  one's  consciousness  of  the  falsity  of  its  subject  itself,  or  of  the 
faultiness  of  the  cause  thereof. 

87.  Thereby  alone  is  falsity  (of  a  conception)  established  ;  and  by  no 
other  means.  And  the  truthfulness  (or  authoritativeness  of  a  conception) 
is  proved  to  belong  to  the  state  of  its  birth  (i.e.,  is  natural  or  inherent 
in  it). 

88.  Therefore  even  in  cases  where  falsity  is  proved  by  other  means, 
these  two  (causes  of  falsity)  should  be  noted,  and  not  only  certain  points  of 
similarity  (with  another  false  idea), 

89.  For  one  who  would  prove  the  inauthenticity  of  the  Veda  by 
means  of  Inference,  who  could  avoid  the  preclusion  (of  Inference)  on  the 
strength  of  the  conceptions  derived  from  the  Veda  ? 

90.  If  it  be  uiged  that  "  Inference  is  not  to  be  thus  set  aside,  because 
of  the  inauthenticity  of  the  Veda,"  then  there  results  (the  fault  of)  "  Reci- 
procity "  (or  mutual  dependence) ;  because  apart  from  Inference  you  have 
got  no  other  means  whereby  to  set  aside  the  Veda. 

91.  And  the  mere  non-perception  of  an  object  by  other  means  of 
knowledge  does  not  prove  the  negation  of  an  object  —  e.g.,  taste,  &o. 
Because  with  these,  it  is  a  rule  that  their  perception  is  due  to  the  tongue, 
&c. 

92.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  perception  of  an  object  is  due  to  the 
consciousness  of  one  Sense,  or  means  of  conception,"  then  the  same  may  be 
said  to  be  the  case  with  Duty  also. 

92-93.  Even  when  there  are  (correct)  conceptions  produced  from  the 
Veda,  if  you  assert  that  "  (the  authenticity  of  the  Veda)  is  not  proved  to 
me,''  such  assertion  can  only  be  due  to  malignity, — and  as  such  it  is  not 
proper  for  truthful  people.     And  certainly  there  can  be  no   inauthenticity 

might  also,  in  the  same  manner,  be  arrived  at  through  extraneous  means — e.g.,  the 
series  of  inferential  arguments  brought  forward  above,  in  Karikas  26  et.  seq. 

83  "Similarity  with  another,  ^c."— as  has  been  done  in  the  arguments  brought 
forward  against  the  authoritative  character  of  the  Veda. 

90  You  depend  upon  Inference  for  setting  aside  the  Veda;  and  also  for  proving 
the  falsity  of  the  Veda ;  and  it  is  only  after  this  falsity  has  been  proved  that  your 
Inference  can  have  any  force. 

SI  Because  a  certain  conception  is  not  supported  by  more  than  one  means,  that 
fact  alone  cannot  prove  its  falsity.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  accept 
Inference ;  and  yet,  iu  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  setting  aside  the  authority 
of  the  Veda,  we  do  not  accept  the  preclusion  of  the  Veda.  All  that  we  mean  is  that 
we  can  admit  of  no  Inference  that  goes  against  the  Veda. 

92-98  The  meaning  of  these  Karikas  is  thus  explained  in  the  Nyiiyarntnakara : 
The  authority  of  the  Veda  has  been  proved  to  us;  and  hence  we  can  never  prove  any 
fact  that  is  distinctly  denied  in  the  Veda ;  and  thus  Inference  comes  to  be  set  aside 
by  tlie  denial  contained  in  tlie  Veda."  And  the  present  Karika  urges  that  it  is  not 
proper  for  the  opponent  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  when  ho  can  have  certain 
unmistaken  and  correct  ideas  tlirough  it. 
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simply  on  account  of   (your)  malignity,  or  on  account  of  tlie  fact  of  its  not 
conforming  (with  your  own  views). 

9i.  Nor  can  authenticity  be  proved  merely  by  one's  own  wish  or 
command.  For  no  one  asserts  the  non-perceptibility  of  the  pain  due  to 
fii-e-burn  (which  is  not  desired). 

95.  Nor  can  any  desirable  conception  be  authentic  (simply  because  it 
is  desirable). 

95-96.  Therefore  like  light,  Veda  being  common  to  all  persons,  it  is 
not  proper  to  dispute  its  authenticity.  The  difference  (of  the  Veda)  from 
the  assertions  of  Buddha,  &c.,  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter.  On  account 
of  the  imperfections  of  human  agency  there  is  every  chance  of  the  latter 
being  open  to  contradiction. 

97.     Wliile  in  the  case  of  the  Veda,  the  fact  of  its  not  being  due 
to  human  ngency,  serves  to  establish  its  authenticity. 

97-98.  If  the  Veda  were  of  human  origin,  then  those  that  would 
declare  it  to  be  true,  as  also  those  that  would  declare  it  to  be  false,  would 
have  to  postulate,  without  any  grounds,  its  author,  his  excellences  and 
defects,  and  its  acceptance  by  great  men,  &c.,  &o. 

98-99.  By  the  Miraansakas,  on  the  other  hand,  now,  as  alwaj's, 
nothing  is  postulated,  besides  what  is  directly  visible  {i.e.,  the  Veda  alone 
by  Itself). 

99-101.  Thus  lias  the  Bhashya  set  aside  (all  chance  of)  mis- 
conception and  doubt  with  regard  to  such  a  Veda,  when  it  is  found  to  be 
giving  rise  to  (true)  eoucep  tions.  And  the  assumption  of  a  faulty  origin 
of  the  Veda  will  also  be  set  aside  later  on.  Further,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  human  agency,  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  the  existence  of 
these  (Misconception  and  Doubt)  being  ever  thought  of  (in  connection 
with  the  Veda), 

95-90  If  the  production  of  cognition  be  the  sole  ground  for  authority,  then  the 
scriptures  of  the  Buddha  would  also  come  to  be  authoritative.  But  it  is  not  so;  the 
case  of  these  is  different  from  that  of  the  Veda  in  many  respects  —  e.g  ,  in  point  of  their 
origin.  The  Buddhistic  scriptures  have  their  source  in  human  agency;  and  as  no 
human  agency  is  perfect,  there  is  every  chance  of  there  being  imperfections  in  those 
scriptures,  which,  for  this  reason,  could  be  safely  contradicted.  It  would  require  a 
deal  of  ingenuity  and  equivocal  reasoning  to  establish  the  indisputable  perfection  of 
human  agencies,  and  thence  that  of  the  Buddhistic  scriptures. 

97-98  "  Acceptance  by  great  men." — The  supporters  of  the  Veda  would  refer  this  to 
the  Veda,  in  order  to  prove  its  authoritative  character.  Its  opponent,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  refer  the  same  fact  to  the  support  of  his  own  ssriptures,  and  thereby 
establish  the  unauthoritative  character  of  all  other  scriptures,  the  Veda  included. 

99_Wl  If  the  opponents  of  the  Veda — which  has  been  proved  to  be  eternal  and 
faultless  —  declare  its  unauthoritative  character  to  be  in  the  shape  of  Jlisoonception  or 
Doubt,  then,  we  reply  that  all  chance  of  Misconception  and  Doubt,  with  regard  to  the 
Veda,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Bhashya. 

"  Faulty  origin" — any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  discrepancies  leads  to  doubts 
with  regard   to  its  authoritative   character ;    and   when   the  existence  of  such  disore- 
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101-102.  Sacli  being  the  case,  falsity  must  always  depend  upon  tlie 
iioii-producfcibility  of  conceptions  ;  and  this  is  the  contradiction  urged  in 
the  Bhashya  passage  "  Vraviti,  &c.,  &c." 

102-103.  In  '•  tachchet  pratyayitdt,"  ("  pratyayita  "  means)  '  one  who 
describes  things  as  he  sees  thetn  ;  '  and  "  indriyavishayam  "  means  '  that 
which  is  based  upon  the  action  of  the  senses.' 

103-104.  (Some  people  explain  the  word  "  pratyayita  "  in)  "  tachchet 
pratyayitat "  as  (meaning)  "  One  who  sees,  and  speaks  the  truth."  Be- 
cause (If  it  meant)  "  One  who  describes  things  as  they  are  seen,"  then  we 
would,  in  their  opinion,  have  to  admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  assertions 
of  untrustworthy  persons  also. 

104-106.  But  (in  that  case),  out  of  the  two  factors,  'trustworthiness' 
and  '  amenability  to  sense-action,'  the  absence  of  even  one  would  constitute 
a  counter-instance,  which  is  always  based  upon  the  absence  of  one  factor  only. 

pancies  has  been  ascertained,  then  there  la  a  direct  contradiction  of  it.  The  chances  of 
both  these  contingencies  are  precluded  from  the  Veda,  by  proving  the  non-existence  of 
discrepancies  in  it. 

101.10*  "  VravUi"  =  says,  or  asserts, — i.e.,  gives  rise  to  a  conception.  "Titatha''^ 
false,  i.e.,  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  identical  with  not  giving  rise  to  any  concep- 
tion; and  thas  these  two  terms  contradict  each  other,  hence  the  sentence  "asserts 
falsely  "  becomes  self-contradictory. 

lOli.103  With  this  begins  the  consideration  of  the  Bhashya  passage  "yat  tu  lauUlcam 
vachanam  tat  chit  pi-atyayitdt  purushdt  indriyavishayam  va,  ^c."  The  word  "  Indriya  " 
here  inolades  Inference  and  all  the  other  principal  means  of  right  notion  ;  the  meaning 
of  the  clause  thus  comes  to  be  this  :  "  The  assertion  of  the  person  who  says  as  he  sees, 
having  the  support  of  one  or  more  means  of  riglit  notion,  is  always  authentic  ;  conse- 
quently if  the  instance  of  human  speech  brought  forward  in  the  objection  refer  to  the 
assertion  of  such  persons,  then  the  instance  does  not  apply  to  the  Major  Term  of  the 
argument,  which,  therefore,  fails.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  of  tmtrnstworthy 
persons,  not  supported  by  any  other  means  of  right  notion,  is  always  unauthentic ; 
because  of  its  very  source  being  faulty.  And  if  this  is  to  which  the  instance  refers, 
then  such  an  instance  cannot  shake  the  authenticity  of  the  Veda ;  and  thus  too  your 
argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

104-106  This  refutes  the  second  interpretation  :  A  counter-instance  is  an  instance 
brought  forward  in  order  to  prove  the  weakness  of  a,  definition ;  and  as  such,  the 
counter-instance  should  be  based  on  the  absence  of  only  one  differentia  out  of  the  many 
mentioned  in  the  definition.  Otherwise,  if  the  counter-instance  consisted  of  the  absence 
of  all  the  differentias  mentioned  in  the  definition,  then  it  would  not  apply  to  the  case 
at  all,  being  entirely  apart  from  it.  As  for  instance,  the  definition  of  "Duty  "is  a 
" purpose  described  in  the  Veda;"  where  we  have  two  differentias — that  of  heing  a 
purpose,  and  that  of  being  described  in  the  Veda;  and  the  counter-instance  brought 
against  this  definition  is  the  case  of  the  "  Syena  "  sacrifice,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Veda, 
but  does  not  lead  to  tho  accomplishment  of  any  desirable  end  of  man.  And  here  we 
see  that  the  counter-instance  is  wanting  in  one  factor  only,  as  a  rule,  and  not  in  all 
the  points  noted  in  the  definition.  In  accordance  with  this  interpretation  however, 
"Trustworthiness"  and  "Amenability  to  senae-perception," — each  by  itself,  consti- 
tutes authenticity ;  and  hence  the  counter-instance  would  consist  in  the  absence  of 
each  of  these,  and  thence  would  result  the  absurdity  explained  in  note  lOO-lOG. 
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105-106.  And  ill  the  case  of  the  nntrastwoithy  speaker,  we  would 
liave  to  admit  the  falsity  of  even  such  assertions  as  are  based  upon  the 
authority  of  the  senses  ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  trustworthy  speaker  too 
■wonld  come  to  be  false,  in  the  case  of  an  assertion  not  based  directly 
upon  the  authority  of  the  senses.  And  thus  wonld  result  a  self-contradic- 
tion in  tlie  Bhashya. 

106-107.  Therefore  by  the  first  epithet  Q'  fratyayita")  is  signified 
"  truthfulness  ;  "  and  by  the  second — "  Indriyavishayam  " — is  implied  the 
fact  of  its  having  a  sound  basis. 

107-108.  The  mention  of  the  absence  of  discrepancy  (want  of  sufiicient 
basis)  isfor  the  purpose  of  the  preclusion  of  inauthenticity  (and  not  for  the 
accomplishment  of  authenticity,  which  is  self-evident).  The  theory  of 
authenticity  being  due  to  excellences  has  been  thoroughly  refuted  before  ; 
and  having  once  been  set  aside,  it  cannot  be  held  to  supply  the  basis 
for  authenticity, 

109-110.  In  the  first  clause,  the  word  "  Va  "  has  a  collective  force  ; 
but  in  the  latter,  it  has  the  alternative  sense.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  counter-instances  of  these  have  been  mentioned  separately:  viz: 
(I)   even  in  the  case  of  the   capable,   if   (the   speaker  is)  untruthful,  there 

106.106  This  Karika  lays  down  the  deficiency  of  the  'counter-inetanoes.  In  the 
counter-instance  of  "trustworthy,"  we  have  "  untrastworthy,"  the  absence  of  a  trust- 
worthy speaker  being  the  only  ground  of  inauthenticity  j  thus  then  the  very  sentence 
cited  as  authentic,  being  amenable  to  the  sense  of  the  hearer,  and  it  being  the  assertion 
of  an  untrustworthy  person, — this  very  sentence  would  become  inauthentio ;  and  as  such, 
would  come  to  be  cited  as  a  counter-instance  of  itself.  And  again,  with  regard  to 
"  amenability  to  the  senses  "  we  would  have  as  its  oonnter-instance  '"  not  amenable  to 
the  senses  ; "  and  thus  the  assertion  of  a  trustworthy  person,  not  heard  by  the  listner, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  authentic,  would  become  unauthentic,  and  thereby  would 
come  to  be  a  counter-instance  of  itself;  and  thus  there  would  be  self-contradiction. 
And  further,  if  the  expression  "  amenable  to  the  senses  "  be  used  with  regard  to 
the  assertion  of  an  untrustworthy  person,  with  regard  to  an  object  before  one's  eyes, 
then  the  expression  "  not  amenable  to  the  senses"  must  necessarily  mean  "that  which 
is  not  perceived  by  the  hearer  ;  "  and  then  the  Bhashya — "  it  is  impossible  to  be  known 
by  the  person,  without  an  explanation  " — becomes  inexplicable ;  because  that  which  is 
not  heard  by  the  hearer  cannot  be  comprehended  even  after  an  explanation.  For 
certainly,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  what  the  hearer  does  not  perceive.  Therefore 
the  expression  "amenable  to  sense"  must  mean  "based  upon  accepted  means  of  right 
notion  ;  "  and  the  expression  "  not  amenable  to  the  sense  "  must  mean  that  which  has 
no  such  basis ;  thus  does  the  Bhashya  passage  become  explained.  And  again,  the 
word  "  Pratyayita  "  signifies  "  one  who  has  a  conception  and  declares  it ;  "  and  as  this 
conception  may  be  either  right  or  wrong,  so  a  "  pratyayita  "  person  is  not  necessarily  a 
"  trustworthy  "  person,  but  only  one  who  says  what  he  sees.  Hence  the  only  correct 
interpretation  is  the  one  given  in  Karika  102-103. 

106.107  "  Truthfulness  " — i.e.,  the  fact  of  saying  as  one  sees.  "  Basis  " — i.e.,  the 
fact  of  its  being  biased  upon  correct  means  of  right  notion. 

I09-U0  Jn  the  first  instance,  the  notion  of  falsity  is  due  to  disbelief  in  the  speaker; 
and  in  the  latter,  it  is  due  the  faultiuess  of  the  very  origin  of  the  assertion. 
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is  falsity  ;  as  also  (2)  in  tlie  case  of  a  truthful  (speaker),  if  the  fact  itself 
be  incapable  (of  being  verified  by  proofs). 

110-111.  The  passage  in  question  does  not  set  aside  omniscience. 
Because  in  the  clause  "  without  a  sentence,  &o.,"  what  is  signified  is  only 
the  denial  of  omniscience  in  particular  cases. 

111.  If  there  really  existed  a  person  knowing  all  things,  through  the 
six  means  of  knowledge,  howr  could  such  a  person  be  denied  ? 

112.  But  if  a  person  be  assumed  to  be  knowing  all  things  by  a  single 
means  of  knowledge,  such  a  person  would  doubtless  perceive  taste  and  all 
other  objects,  by  means  of  the  eye  alone  ! 

113.  That  particular  kind  of  the  Means  of  knowledge  which  leads  at 
the  present  time  to  the  perception  of  a  special  class  of  objects,  was  of 
the  same  kind  at  other  times  also. 

114.  The  difference  of  degree  that  we    come   across    (in  the  eflBciency 
of  the  various   senses),  does  not  go   beyond   the  precincts   of   the  objects    ■ 
(amenable  to  each  sense)  ;   and  hence  such  difference  would  only  exist  in 
the     cases  of  distant   and  subtle  cognitions  ;    and  in  no  case  could  colour 
(the  property  of   the  eye)  be  amenable  to  the  function  of  the  ear, 

115.  With  regard  to  objects  in  the  future  (such  as  Dharma,  &c.), 
we  do  not  ever  find  the  applicability  of  Sense-Perception ;  nor  that  of 
Inference  and  the  rest,  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  proper  Mark  (to  serve 
as  the  Middle  Term). 

116.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  assumption  by  others  (the  Banddhas)  of  an 
om.niscient  Person,  as  also  that  of  the  absence  of  human  agency  in  the 
Veda  by  the  Mimansakas,  are  both  of  the  same  type  (there  is  no  difference 
between  the  validity  of  the  two)," — those  who  assert  this  must  think  over 
the  following  (points  of  difference). 

117.  A.n  omniscient  person  is  not  seen  by  us  at  the  present  moment  ; 
nor,  is  it  possible  to  prove  (by  means  of  Inference)  that  such  a  one  ever 
existed  before,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  negation  of  such  a  person. 

IIO.UI  "In  particular  cases" — the  clanse  servos  to  preclude  tlie  onpability  of  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  an  object  that  is  beyond  the  senses,  and  is  only  amenable  to 
words — e.g.,  Duty. 

Ill  He  who  knows  everything  by  means  of  the  six  means  of  right  notion,  would 
also  know  Duty,  throngh  the  Veda ;  and  this  fact  would  not  militate  against  our  theory 
that  "  Duty  is  knowable  by  the  Veda  alone ; "  hence  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dis- 
prove such  omnisoienoe. 

lis  And  hence  it  cannot  be  urged  that  anoh  omniscience,  by  a  single  sense,  is  not 
possible  now-a-days,  though  it  was  possible  only  in  days  gone  by. 

114  And  as  such,  Sense- Perception  too,  by  itself,  cannot  bring  abont  omniscience. 

in  Neither  Sense-Perception,  nor  Inference  can  prove  the  existence  of  an 
omniscient  person.  In  Inference  we  require  a  mic(dle  Term,  which  we  cannot  have  in 
the  case  of  omnisoienoe.  On  the  contrary,  in  snpport  of  the  refutation  of  the  existence 
of  an  omniscient  person,  we  have  the  following  inferential  argument:  "The  p:ist  was 
without  an  omniscient  person,  because  it  was  a  point  of  Time,  like  the  Present;"  or 
.TKain,  "  Buddha  was  not  omniscient,  because  he  was  a  man,  like  ovu'solves." 
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118.  Nor  can  tlie  existence  of  the  omniscient  one  be  proved  liy 
Scriptuies  ;  iov  in  that  case  there  would  be  mntual  inter-dependence.  And 
how  can  one  ever  believe  the  authenticity  of  a  Scripture  composed  by 
another  man  ? 

119.  Nor  can  we  get  at  any  other  Scripture  (save  the  Veda)  which 
is  eternal.  If  the  eulogies  (occurring  in  the  Veda  in  praise  of  an 
Omniscient  Person)  were  eternal,  then,  non-eternality  would  belong  to 
the  Scripture  itself. 

120.  The  eternality  of  the  Scripture  (Veda)  having  been  estahlislied, 
all  other  assumptions  (of  an  Omniscient  Author  and  the  like)  become 
needless.  For  men  could  prove  the  existence  of  Duty  by  means  of  the 
same  (Scripture),  whereby  (you  seek)  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
omniscient  person, 

121.  One,  who,  convinced  of  the  truthfulness  (of  Scripture  writers) 
with  regard  to  their  assertions  in  connection  with  the  relation  of  the 
senses  and  their  objects  {i.e.,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  perception),  would 
base  their  authority,  even  in  the  case  of  matters  of  faith,  on  the  fact  of 
these  latter  assertions  proceeding  from  one  whose  assertion  has  been  found 
to  be  true  in  the  former  case  ; — 

122.  Such  a  one  would  thereby  prove  the  authenticity  (of  Buddha's 
assertions)  to  depend  upon  something  else  (i.e.,  our  own  sense  perceptions). 
For  if  the  authenticity  thereof  (i.e.,  of  Buddha's  assertions  dealing  with 
ordinary  perception)  were  due  to  itself,  then  what  need  could  it  have 
of  the  senses,  &c.,  of  other  persons  ? 

113  "  Mutual  dependence."  The  Scripture  depending  for  its  validity  upon  the 
omniaoience  of  the  Author,  and  the  omnisoienoe  of  the  Author  depending  upon  the 
validity  of  the  Scriptures. 

'19  Omniaoience  cannot  be  proved  by  any  Scripture  which  is  not  due  to  human 
agency.  '*  If  the  eulogies,  ^'c."  This  is  added  in  anticipation  of  the  objection  based  upon 
snch  vedio  passages  as — "He  is  omniscient"  and  the  like,  which  might  be  taken  to 
prove  the  existence  of  an  Omniscient  person.  The  sense  of  tlie  KarlWa  is  that  such 
passages  are  only  eulogistic,  and  not  descriptive  of  a  fact ;  and  as  such  they  cannot  be 
accepted  as  eternal.  For  the  Scripture,  attributing  omniscience  to  a  corporeal  man, 
would  stand  self- condemned  as  transiioiy. 

12"  The  eternal  Scripture, —  that  you  seek  to  employ  in  proving  the  existence 
of  an  Omniscient  Person,  who  would  be  the  sole  authority  of  Duty — may  be  more 
reasonably  employed  in  proving  the  existence  of  Duty  itself,  thereby  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  postulating  an  intermediary  omniscient  agent. 

121  Here  some  people  argue  thus  :  "  Granted  that  there  is  no  omniscient  person  ; 
but  Buddha  and  others  might  have  been  rightful  knowers  of  Duty,  We  find,  in 
ordinary  life,  that  Buddha  is  truthful  to  a  nicety  in  matters  of  ordinary  perception  ; 
hence  it  would  follow  that  even  in  matters  of  pure  faith,  such  as  that  of  Duty,  we  might 
rest  upon  his  authority ;  and  thereby  prove  the  propriety  of  such  actions  as  towing  to 
Ohaitya,  on.  the  ground  of  their  having  been  declared  by  him."  The  next  Karika 
supplies  an  answer  to  this  argument,  the  sense  of  the  reply  being  that  if  such  be  the 
case,  then  Buddha's  authority  would  rest  upon  the  fact  of  our  cognition  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  assertions  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  sense. 
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123.  Just  as  tlie  authenticity  (of  sucli  assertions)  is  due  to  (our) 
sense-discrimination,  so  would  it  also  be  in  the  case  of  matters  of  faith  ; 
and  (its  authenticity)  would  never  be  independent  or  self-sufficient. 

124.  Just  as  by  the  aforesaid  cause  (conformity  with  our  perception) 
is  proved  the  truthfulness  (of  the  Scriptures)  ;  so,  in  the  same  manner 
is  also  proved  the  absence  of  their  authority  with  regard  to  objects  not 
perceived  by  others. 

125.  The  "  truthfulness  of  the  trustworthy,  "  the  "  falsity  of  the 
untrustworthy  "  and  "  the  mere  repetition  (or  reminiscence)  of  a  previous 
conception " — you  will  have  to  accept  all  these  (with  regard  to  your 
Scripture),  if  you  stick  to  the  instance  (you  have  brought  forward  in  your 
argument). 

126.  And  further,  in  the  case  of  (these  scriptures)  referring  to  super- 
sensuous  objects,  we  would  come  to  recognise  their  falsity,  on  account  of 
the  fact  of  all  Scriptures  besides  the  Veda,  originating  in  human  agency  ; 
since  in  such  cases  the  grounds  of  their  authenticity  would  be  self- 
coutradiotory. 

127.  And  then  too,  there  results  the  absurdity  of  (your  Scripture 
proving)  the  authenticity  of  subjects  other  than  either  Duty  or  Non-Duty. 
And  so  long  as  the  Sankhya  and  the  rest  continue  to  exist,  your  instance 
too  is  hard  to  be  got  at. 

128.  Because,  while  being  a  human  assertion,  it  refers  to  super- 
sensuous  subjects ; — therefore  too,  on  account  of  mutual  dependence,  the 
Scripture  of  Buddha  and  others  would  come  to  be  false. 

I!4  Because  the  assertions  of  Buddha  with  regard  to  sach  matters  as  Duty  are  not 
borne  out  by  our  experience ;  therefore  his  assertions  are  proved  to  be  false  by  the 
same  reason  which  you  sought  to  employ  in  proving  their  truthfulness. 

)8B  If  you  seek  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  your  Scriptures  by  reason  of  the 
assertions  of  its  author  conforming  with  your  own  experience,  then,  as  in  your  own 
experience,  you  come  across  vaiious  cases  like  those  mentioned  in  the  Karika,  so,  in 
the  same  manner,  you  will  have  to  admit  of  the  same  discrepancies  in  the  author  of 
your  Scriptures. 

1S8  "Self-contradictory" — because  the  reason  (human  agency)  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures  may  also  be  employed  to  prove  their  falsity. 

WT  "  So  long  as  the  Sankhya,  ^5-0."— The  assertion  of  Buddha  with  regard  to  the 
momentary  character  of  all  external  objects,  has  been  said  to  conform  with  our  own 
experience,  which  fact  has  been  made  the  ground  of  proving  his  veracity.  But  the 
Saiikhya  has  established,  beyond  the  least  doubt,  that  all  that  exists  is  eternal,  and 
exists  for  ever.  Under  such  circumstances,  so  long  as  you  have  not  fully  refuted  the 
arguments  of  the  Siinkhyas,  you  cannot  hope  to  establish  the  authority  of  your  Author, 
on  the  grounds  that  you  have  urged. 

1»S  Just  as  human  speech,  when  referring  to  transcendental  objects  is  almost 
always  sure  to  be  false,  so,  the  speech  of  Buddha  too  could  not  but  be  false.  And 
when  his  assertions  with  regard  to  transcendental  objects  come  to  be  false  those  with 
regard  to  perceptible  objects  too  (such  as  the  momentary  character  of  nil  objects,  Ac), 
become  false.  And  as  his  veracity  was  sought  by  you  to  be  proved  on  the  ground' 
of  Uis  latter  assertions  being  true,  it  fulls  to  the  ground  unsupported. 
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129.  The  antagonist  who  meets  you  for  the  first  time  would,  while 
arguing,  also  have  the  following  ai-gument  (at  his  disposal)  against  you. 

130.  "  My  assertion  that  '  Buddha,  &c  ,  are  non-omniscient,'  is  true, 
because  it  is  my  assertion,  like  my  assertion  '  Fire  is  hot,  and  bright.'  " 

131.  "  The  fact  of  this  being  my  assertion  is  directly  perceptible, 
and  you  have  yet  to  prove  that  what  you  bring  forward  as  Buddha's 
declaration  was  really  what  he  asserted.  And  thus  mine  is  the  (correct) 
argument,  whereas  yours  is  doubtful  and  incomplete." 

132.  How  can  anyone  postulate  a  thing,  whose  existence  can  be  dis- 
proved by  reason  of  its  being  contrary  to  Sense-Perception  ? 

133.  Nor  can  your  omniscient  Person  be  postulated  on  the  ground  of 
unbroken  tradition.  Because  the  tradition  is  disputed,  has  no  bassi.",  and 
is  only  accepted  by  a  few  people  (like  yourself). 

134.  That  "He  is  omniscient,''  how  could  even  his  contemporary 
enquirers  know,  being  (as  they  were)  devoid  of  any  conception  of  his  cog- 
nitions and  the  objects  thereof  ? 

135.  Thus  then  you  will  have  to  assume  many  omniscient  persons 
(among  his  contemporaries  and  their  followers,  so  that  each  of  these  could 
be  cognisant  of  the  omniscience  of  his  predecessor).  For  he  who  is  himself 
non-omniscient  could  never  recognise  another  person  to  be  omniscient. 

136.  He  by  whom  the  omniscient  Person  could  not  be  recogniRed, — 
how  could  such  a  person  have  any  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  his 
assertions  ?  (For  these  would  be)  to  him  just  like  the  assertion  of  any  other 
ordinary  person. 

137.  When  (you  declare  Buddha  to  be)  devoid  of  attachment, 
&c„  and  free  from  activity,  —  then  the  injunctions  (contained  in 
your  Scriptures)  must  have  been  composed  by  another  person,  specially 
ill  the  abseuce  of  all  definite  (concrete)  cognition  (in  the  case  of 
Buddha). 

138.  If  you  say  that  "  By  mere  proximity  to  such  a  Man  (as  Buddha) 
injunctions  issue  forth,  spontaneously,  even  from  the  walls,  just  as  from 
the  Chintamani, ." 

130  This  is  a  counter-argument  to  the  following  re.Tsoning  of  the  Buddhists  :  '■  Bud- 
dha's assertion  witli  regard  to  his  omniscience  is  true,  because  it  ia  his  assertion  like 
he  assertion  '  Fire  is  hot '  and  the  like.'' 

181  In    ordinary  experience  we    find  that  persons   take    to   composing   works, 

(1)  for  some  gain,  (2)  for  commanding  the  respect  of  others,  (3]  for  the  sake  of 
fame,  and  (4)  for  winning  the  affection  of  some  person  ;  and  so  forth.  Bat  you  deny 
the  existence  of  any  of  these  motives,  in  the  case  of  Buddha  ;  hence  the  scriptures 
attributed  to  him  must  have  been  composed  by  some  other  person  ;  specially  as  tou 
assert  that  Buddha  perceives  the  whole  universe,  in  the  abstract,  and  that  lie  has  no 
concrete  cognition  thereof.  How,  then,  could  he  describe  things,  by  means  of  words  ? 
For,  certainly,  no  verbal  description  is  possible  without  concrete  cognitions. 

133  "Chintamani"  is  a  gem  which  is  believed  to  give  to  its  possessor  all  that  ho 
desires. 
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139.  Such  assertions  could  only  fit  in  the  moatli  of  blind  believers 
(like  you)  ;  we  can  have  no  faith  in  such  injunctions  as  proceed  from 
walls. 

140.  For  it  is  just  possible  that  these  may  have  been  composed  by 
Buddha  himself,  or  they  may  have  been  uttered  by  certain  invisible  evil- 
minded  Pi^achas  (spirits)  (hidden  in  the  wall),  in  order  to  deceive 
(people). 

141.  Similfirly  for  those  that  have  postulated  for  Jiva,  as  independent 
of  the  sense-organs,  &c.,  pure  cognition  of  objects  past,  subtile  and  the 
like  ; — 

142.  Such  an  assumption  could  not  be  proved  by  anything  except 
(their)  Scriptures;  nor  again  could  the  (authority  of  these)  Scriptures  them- 
selves be  established  without  the  above  assumption  (and  thus  there  would 
be  a  mutual  dependence).  Nor  can  such  a  theoriser  get  at  any  similar 
instance  among  ordinary  men  (that  could  prove  the  particular  faculty  of 
their  Jiva). 

143.  Tlie  idea  of  an  eternal  Scripture  too,  is  to  be  refuted  in  the 
same  manner.  Because  with  regard  to  that  also,  there  is  no  such  belief 
as   that  "  This  is  seen  by  this  person,  or  composed  by  him." 

144.  Men  are,  generally,  speakers  of  falsehood ;  therefore  just  as  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  people  of  to-day,  so  too,  we  could  have  no  faith  in 
those  of  the  past. 

145.  The  idea  of  such  a  notion  with  regard  to  the  Scripture  and  its 
meaning,  may  be  like  dream-cognition  ;  and  in  that  case,  how  could  there 
be  any  authenticity  in  tlie  scriptures,  with  regard  to  which  such  a  doubt 
is  possible  ? 

146.  What  you  desire  to  establish  ia  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the 

1*1   The  Baddhist  having  been  refuted,  the  Ai-hat-  theory  is  next  taken  np. 

IM  "  Without  their  Scriptures." — For  such  an  assumptions  ia  amenable  neither 
to  any  ordinary  means  of  right  notion,  nor  to  the  Veda. 

1*8  The  first  haH  seeks  to  set  aside  the  etemality  of  the  Veda ;  as  some  people 
say  that  the  eternal  Veda  is  beard  by  Prajapati.  Bat  the  Karika  means  to  say  that, 
as  the  oogi\ition  of  an  omniscient  person,  so  too,  that  of  an  uttered  sound,  is  withont 
any  cause.  The  second  half  anticipates  the  objection  that  by  refuting  the  eternaJifcy 
of  the  Veda,  the  author  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  his  own  system.  The  Nyayarat- 
nakara  explains  the  second  half  thus  :  "  This  theory  is  to  be  refuted,  becanse  of  the 
denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Veda,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  composed  by  a 
human  author." 

1«4  Some  MSS.  read,  in  the  end,  "tathff  titarihartrtane."  The  latter  half  of  the 
Karika,  should  then  be  translated  thus  ;  "  As  we  do  not  believe  people  describing  the 
things  of  the  present,  so  too,  we  wonld  not  believe  them,  when  speaking  of  the  things 
of  the  past. 

146  The  attributing  of  the  Veda  to  Prajiipati  has  another  fault :  If  his  knowledge 
and  propounding  of  the  Veda  be  without  any  cause,  coming  to  him  spontaneously, 
then  such  knowledge  may  only  be  of  the  nature  of  a  dro.im,  false  and  unreliable. 

Ha  With  this  Karika  begins  the  refutation  of  the  theory  that  the  Veda  is 
Eternal,  spontaneously  heard  and  propounded  iu  this  world  liy  rrnjapati. 
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Author,  as  alwo  the  eteruiility  of  the  Scripture  itself  ;  and  in  tliat  ease  yon 
will  have  to  postulate  the  fact  of  His  remembering  the  Sciipture  learnt 
in  some  previous  birth. 

147.  If  you  postulate  such  ante-natal  comprehensibility  of  the  scrip- 
ture (to  Prajapati),  needless  is  your  opposition  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
objects  thereof  (as  attributed  by  the  Bauddhas  to  their  Scripture-writers — 
viz.,  supernatural  knowledge  of  Duty  and  its  opposite).  For  one  who  is 
able  to  comprehend  sounds  that  have  not  been  uttered,  what  can  be  said 
against  his  comprehending  the  meaning  of  such  sounds  themselves  (which 
is  much  easier  than  the  compi-ehending  of  nnuttered  sounds)  ? 

148.  The  author  too,  in  the  view  of  those  people  that  postulate 
such  comprehension  of  the  meaning,  would  be  independent.  Whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  mere  verbal  cognition  of  tVie  Scripture,  we  would  have  both 
(Scripture  and  the  author)  depending  upon  one  another. 

149.  (Whereas  according  to  us)  even  in  a  single  life  the  Veda  is 
found  to  reside  in  (i.e.,  known  by)  many  persons  ;  and  as  sach,  either 
its  remembrance  or  comprehension  does  not  go  against  its  indepen- 
dence. 

150.  For  if  any  one  person  were  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
Veda,  of  his  own  accord,  he  would  be  opposed  by  many  persons. 
And  again,  if  the  Veda  were  the  outcome  of  the  mind  of  a  single  pei'son, 
then  it  would  in  no  way  differ  from  modern  compositions. 

151.  For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  agency  of  a 
single  person  even  in  the  case  of  the  traditional  course  of  instructions 
(in  the  Veda).  Tlie  very  first  persons  (who  commenced  this  traditional 
course)  must  have  been  many,  dependent  upon  one  another,  just  as  we 
find  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day. 

152.  Thus  then,  while  others  make  many  (unreasonable)  assumptions 
for  establishing  their  own  Scriptures,  Jaimini  does  not  have  recourse  to 
any — and  is  this  the  equality  (of  Jaimini)  with  others  ? 

153.  Nothing  more  than  what  is  directly  visible  is  postulated  by 
him  (Jaimini),  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  (of  the  Veda),  Whereas 
the  other  theorists  have  to  make  various  assumptions  with  regard  to 
the  imperceptible,  even  in  proving  the  inauthenticity  of  the  Veda  (to  say 
nothing  of  tliose  that  they  have  recourse  to  in  seeking  to  establish  the 
authority  of  their  own  scriptures). 

154.  The  Atheist  in  denying  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  lands  himself 
on  the  (absurdity  of)  setting  aside  the  authenticity  of  a  directly  perceptible 
fact.  Because  when  a  conception  has  once  arisen  (and  the  self-evident 
authority  of  such  conceptions  has  already  been  proved),  any  assumption 
towards  its  denial  could  only  be  needless  and  far-fetched. 

1*5  "  Dependent  upon  one  another." — The  Aafchor  depending  upon  the  Veda 
for  a  comprehension  of  its  meaning  and  the  Veda  depending  upon  the  author,  in  order 
to  gain  its  right  form. 
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165.  The  absence  of  human  agency,  with  regard  to  the  Veda,  having 
been  proved,  it  lies  upon  the  Atheists  to  point  out  any  difference  between 
the  Vedic  conceptions  and  the  perceptions  due  to  faultless  cognitions). 

166.  "  There  could  be  no  instructions  with  regard  to  supersensuous 
objects,  if  the  author  had  not  perceived  such  objects " — hence  is  the 
"  assumption  of  an  object "  {i.e.,  such  is  the  form  of  the  argument 
"Apparent  Inconsistency" — Arthapatti). 

167.  Or  the  passage  may  be  (interpreted)  as  an  inferential  reasoning  : 
the  "fact  of  being  an  instructor  "  is  found  to  be  invariably  accompanied  by 
that  of  ''being  preceded  by  the  perception  of  the  object"  (of  instruction). 
And  the  negation  of  this  is  laid  down  in  the  passage  "  Nanu,  etc." 

168.  (Tlie  Apparent  Inconsistency  that  you  have  urged)  may  also 
be  explained  away  otlierwise — as  by  reason  of  the  perplexity  (of  the 
Instructor).  Oi' your  '  Linga '  (the  reason,  the  "middle  term,")  may  be 
said  to  be  anomalous,  inasmuch  as  there  are  such  instances  as  the  asser- 
tions of  children,  etc.,  (who  are  found  to  speak  of  things  they  have  never 
seen). 

159.  [f  you  say  that  '  the  Instructors  (Manu,  etc.),  propounded  their 
instructions  after  having  come  to  know  of  the  objects,  through  the  Veda' 
— then  you  will  only  prove  what  has  already  been  proved  by  us — this  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  passage  "  Vedadapi,  etc."  ;  and  this  refers  only  to 
Mann,  etc.,  (who  declare  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  Veda,  which  too 
they  declare  to  be  the  only  means  of  knowing  the  true  nature  of  Duty  ; 
and  not  of   Buddha,  etc.). 

160.  "  Because  a  man,  though  knowing  one  thing  one  way,  wishes  to 
speak  of  it  in  another  way,— therefore  from  the  assertion  of  a  person,  there 
can  be  no  absolute  certainty  as  to  what  is  in  his  mind  {i.e.,  what  he  really 
knows)." 

161.  "  We  see  that  one  who  is  confused  speaks  something  other  than 

166  Now  begina  the  explanation  of  the  Bhashya  passage—"  Nanwavidushdm 
%i,pade(;o' navakalpyate,"  &o.,  &o  ,  (page  4i).  "  Assuinption  of  an  oiject,"  i.e.,  tha,t  of  the 
fact  of  Manu  and  Baddha  knowing,  by  themselves,  the  nature  of  Duty. 

16T  "  One  who  is  an  Instrnotor  is  one  who  has  seen  the  object '' — this  is  the 
affirmative  premiss  ;  the  negative  form  of  this  is  ;  "  He  who  is  not  a  seer  (or  knower) 
of  the  object  is  not  an  Instructor  ;  "  and  this  latter  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Bhnshya 
passage  quoted  above. 

1'8  Kef.  Bhnshya  "  Upadei^a  hi  vyamohddapi  hhnvanti"  (pp.  4-5),  which  is  s.iid 
in  reply  to  the  objection  moved  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  "  The  middle  Term  "  i.e. 
the  fact  of  being  preceded  by  a  perception  of  the  object. 

169  "  Only  prove,  <5'c."-That  is,  this  assertion  of  yours  does  not  contradict  our 
assertion  that  "  Veda  nlone  is  the  means  of  knowing  Duly." 

160  Ref.  to  Bhiishya:  "  Api  cha  pauriisheyadvachanddevamayam  purtisho  vedeti 
hhavnti  pratyayah  ^c."  (page  5).  The  KSrilcS  lays  down  the  objections  ag.iinst  this 
passage.  It  means  that  from  the  mere  assertion  of  a  man,  we  cannot  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  'he  knows  thus';  because  he  might  be  knowing  it  one  way,  and 
expressing  it  in  quite  another  vvay. 
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■what  lio  wishes  to  speak;  tlierefore  the  assertion  does  uofc  always  follow 
the  wish  (of  the  speaker)." 

162.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  assertions  of  a  trustworthy  per- 
son, that  his  own  mind,  (i.e.,  what  he  really  knows  of  the  object)  is  known 
(by  means  of  his  assertions)  ;  while  in  the  case  of  an  untrustworthy 
person,  there  is  no  certainty  (as  to  what  may  be  in  his  mind).  Therefore 
it  is  only  by  means  of  a  general  rule  and  its  exception,  that  the  twofold 
powers  of  words,  is  here  (in  the  Bhashya)  explained. 

163.  The  bringing  about  of  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  Words  and  their  Meanings  ; 
and  the  form  of  this  arrangement  too  depends  upon  the  wish  to  speak, 
which,  in  its  turn,  depends  upon  previous  conceptions. 

164.  With  regard  to  objects,  different  men  are  found  to  construct 
sentences  differently,  when  actuated  by  different  motives, — by  means  of 
additions  (alterations)  and  subtractions  (whichever  seems  to  serve  their 
respective  ends). 

165.  Therefore  when,  by  means  of  the  assertion,  the  hearer  has 
arrived  at  the  comprehension  of  the  object  (spoken  of),  then  verily  tliere 
arises  the  notion  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  speaker  — that 
"  this  (object)  is  known  by  him." 

166.  When  a  person  questions  (the  veracity  of)  one  who  is  following 
the  assertion  of  a  trustworthy  person,  then  the  latter  points  to  the 
trustworthy  person,  saying  "  He  knows  it  thus." 

167.  On  account  of  being  interrupted  by  the  cognition  (of  the 
trustworthy  person),  the  Words  in  this  case  become  inoperative  for  the 
time  being  ;  but  the  manifestation  of  the  authenticity  thereof  would  be 
based  upon  the  mere  fact  of  their  originating  directly  from  the  cognition 
of  the  speaker. 

168.  Though  the  Meaning  may  have  been  comprehended  befoiehand, 
yet  it  depends  for  its  definiteness  upon  the  fact  of  its  originating  dii-ectly 
from   the   speaker's   cognition  ;  hence   such  a  fact  can  only  be  comprehen- 

152  This  KSrika  offers  the  reply  to  the  objections  urged  in  the  last  two  Karikas. 
"  General  rule  ^c." — That  based  on  the  general  rule  being  the  power  that  is  got  at 
through  the  recognition  of  the  source  of  the  assertion, — the  exception  or  negation 
being  in  the  onse  of  the  assertion  of  untrustworthy  persons. 

loS  This  Karika  anticipates  the  following  question  :  "  Does,  then,  all  comprehen- 
sion arise  from  inexpressive  sentences  "  ?  The  sense  of  the  Kiirika  ia  that  the  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  sentences  is  not  verbal,  but  inferential  ;  and  the  process 
of  this  inference  ia  shown. 

1*4  How  do  you  know  that  the  arrangement  depends  upon  the  wish  to  speak  ? 
The  Karika  gives  the  reply— "by  amuaya  (Invariable  concomitance)  and  vyatireka 
(constant  negation)."     "  Addition,  ^c.  "  of  words,  in  a  sentence. 

181  "  Interrupted  " — i.e.,  so  long  as  one  has  not  recognised  the  cognition  of  the 
speaker,  though  there  is  a  reaognition  of  the  meaning  of  words,  yet  it  is  as  good  as 
non-existent;  as  its  anthenticity  is  recognised  only  when  it  is  found  that  it  rests  upon 
a  certain  definite  cognition  of  the  speaker. 
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sible  tlirougli  tlie  oompveliension  of  the  Meaning.  But  in  the  matter  of 
autlienticit^',  it  takes  the  first  place. 

169.  Thus  then,  in  the  present  case  (of  the  Scriptui-es  of  Buddha, 
&o.),  the  falsity  of  these  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their  being  due  to  human 
agency.  This  character  (of  falsity)  could  not  belong  to  the  Veda,  because 
in  its  case  there  is  no  author  (human  agency). 

170.  And  thus  there  being  no  interruption  by  any  notion  of  the 
author,  the  meaning  of  the  Veda  is  compi-ehended  directly  through  the 
meaning  (of  words)  ;  and  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  the  precedence 
of  any  cognition  (of  a  person)  ;  nor,  as  such,  can  it  ever  be  false. 

171-72.  The  assertions  of  Buddha,  &c.,  that  were  brought  forward 
(by  the  Atheists  proper)  as  instances  to  prove  the  inauthenticity 
(of  the  Veda)  are  here  shown  to  be  non-concomitant.  Because  it  has 
been  shown  above  that  the  effects  of  these  (Vedic  assertion.'!)  are 
correct ;  while,  as  regards  the  meaning,  they  have  got  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

173.  With  regard  to  objects  outside  the  precincts  of  its  applicability, 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  falsity  of  the  Veda  also.  Therefore  with  regard 
to  the  arguments  urged  in  tlie  Purvapaksha,  you  would  only  be  proving 
what  we  already  accept. 

174-75.     Not  knowing  this  meaning,  and  only  bearing  in  mind  the 

ni.7!  The  Kdgiki  thus  explains  :  "  The  suthor  now  explains  the  Bhashya  in 
another  way :  For  the  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Veda,  whatever  ordinary 
assertions  were  brought  forward  as  instances  are  here  shown  to  be  non-concomitant  with 
the  Major  Term.  The  second  Karika  shows  this  non-concomitance.  The  meaning  is  this  : 
Tlie  BhSshya  here  takes  the  place  of  another  party,  and  through  him,  replies  to  a 
third  party.  The  Atheists  bring  forward  the  following  argument :  '  The  Veda  is  false, 
because  the  objects  treated  of  therein  are  not  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  like  such 
assertions  of  Buddha,  &o. '  j  and  the  present  passage  replies  to  this  argument,  with  a  view 
to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  :  your  instance  is  non-concomitant  with  the  Major  Premiss : 
because  .according  to  Buddha,  words  are  not  accepted  as  the  means  of  knowing  objects  ; 
for  according  to  him,  what  the  words  do  is  simply  to  remind  one  of  the  object,   neither 

adding    to,   nor   substracting  from,   it  any   factor The   words   only   express   the 

meaning  of  the  speaker  j  therefore  that  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
assertions  of  Buddha, — with  regard  to  this  subject,  such  assertions  are  quite  true, — 
such  effect  being  only  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  And  as  these  assertions 
correctly  delineate  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Buddha,  they  cannot  bnt  be  accepted  as 
trne.  As  for  the  objects,  forming  the  denotation  o£  words,  the  Buddhists  do  not 
accept  any  applicability  of  the  words  to  them.  Therefore  there  is  no  proof  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  Veda ;  and  it  is  this  that  has  been  shown  above  in  Kiirikil  163." 

ns  "  If  any  ordinary  assertion  has  been  urged  in  regard  to  an  object  other  than 
what  is  within  its  zone  of  applicability  (i.e.,  objects  other  than  the  cognition  of  the 
speaker),  then  you  would  be  proving  what  is  already  proved :  of  the  Vedas  too,  we 
accept  the  falaity,  with  regard  to  those  objects  that  it  does  not  treat  of ;  for  we 
accept  the  fiilsity  of  everything  that  is  urged  in  the  Piirvapaksha." — Kaqika. 

114.76  The  meaning  of  the  Bhosliya  is  that  "  the  mere  fact  of  being  an  assertion 
is   not   a  ground   of  falsity," — not  knowing   this   fact,   and  only  bearing   in  mind   the 
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declaration  of  artifioiiilUy  aud  non-artificiality  being  tlic  groiiud  of 
correctness  and  incorrectness,  the  objector  lias  said  "  Nanu' Samdnyalo- 
drishtam,  Sfc." 

175.  "  Na,  anyatvat  "  can  be  no  refutation  ;  because  an  instance  is  an 
instance  only  for  reason  of  its  being  another  thing,  and  it  is  not  based 
upon  its  identity  with  the  Minor  Term. 

176-78.  Therefore  the  meaning  of  the  author  of  the  Bhashya  is 
now  explained  :  Accepting  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  the  function  of 
the  Sentence  with  regard  to  the  Object,  this  is  what  the  Bhashya  means  : 
If  ev^en  in  face  of  the  interruption  (by  the  cognition  of  the  speaker),  the 
ordinnry  false  human  asseition  were  to  be  the  instance,'  with  regard  to 
the  external  object;  even  then  the  Reason  would  be  "too  wide,"  (i.e., 
applying  to  the  conclusion  to  be  proved,  as  well  as  to  its  contradictory 
proposition)  :  as  even  in  the  true  assertions  of  men,  we  find  the  character 
of  a  sentence  ;  since  even  with  regard  to  supersensuous  objects  we  come 
across  true  assertions  that  may  have  been  uttered  at  random, 

179.  And  the  clause  "  Na  anyatvat  "  denotes  "  something  other  than 
the  declaration  of  the  Pii rvapakshi "  :  (the  meaning  being  that)  this 
(your  argument)  is  different  from,  and  only  a  false  semblance  of,  what 
the  Piirvapakshi  takes  it  to  be.  Or  by  '  anya '  may  be  meant  the 
"  Vipaksha  "  (that  wherein  the  Major  Term  never  resides,  i.e.,  tbe  contra- 
dictoiy  of  the  Major  Term). 

declaration, — that  "  that  which  is  artificial — i.e.,  composed  by  a  human  anthor — is  false 
on  aooonnt  of  the  presence  of  discrepancies  in  the  author,  and  that  which  is  inartificial 
i.e.,  not  due  to  human  agency — is  true,'  the  objector  has  put  forward  his  objection. 
The  Kagikd  explains  "  Eriialcdkritalca "  as  belonging  to  a  trustworthy  person  or  to 
an  untrustworthy  one.  But  the  translation  follows  the  interpretation  of  the 
Nydyaratndkara. 

116  The  difference  of  the  Minor  Term  from  the  Instance  is  only  proper.  In  the 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  Veda,  an  ordinary  assertion  has  been  cited  as  as  instance  ; 
and  the  difEerence  of  this  is  no  fault  j  as  it  is  only  proper  that  the  instance  should  be 
something  other  than  what  is  to  be  proved  ;  and  the  "  Sapalssha  "  is  that  which  has 
already  been  proved  to  be  concomitant  with  the  Minor  Term. 

118-18  Though  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  speaker's  cognition,  and  the  instances 
are  based  upon  the  nature  of  external  objects,  yet  the  reason — "  the  fact  of  being  an 
assertion  " — would  be  too  wide.  The  case  would  be  the  same,  oven  if  the  reason  were 
stated  in  the  form — "  the  Veda  is  false,  because  being  a  sentence,  it  treats  of  super- 
sensuous  objects"  (thus  guarding  against  the  chance  of  the  trustfulness  of  human 
assertions,  which  can  never  be  absolutely  true,  with  regard  to  supersensuous  objects). 
For  instance,  when  one  man  says  "  There  is  no  Indra,"  another  may  say  "  Indra 
does  exist "  ;  and  one  of  these  must  be  false,  and  the  other  true. 

i79  "  Semblance,  ^c. " — the  reasoning  is  fallacious,  because  of  the  middle  term 
being  too  wide  ;  and  hence  your  argument  has  got  a  mere  semblance  of  reasoning;  in 
reality,  it  is  totally  fallacious.  "Yi'^aksha'' — the  meaning  of  the  clause  is  that  your 
argument  is  not  valid,  because  your  middle  term — the  fact  of  being  a  human  assertion 
— resides  also  in  "  truth  "  which  is  the  contradictory  of  your  Minor  Premiss. 
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180.  Or  (it  may  mean)  that  "  on  account  of  contradiction,  falsity 
belongs  to  that  {i.e.,  human  assertion)  and  not  to  this,  {i.e.,  Vedio  asser- 
tion)." Or  that,  on  account  of  the  object  (of  human  assertions)  being 
something  else  {i.e.,  not  the  object  itself,  but  the  speaker's  notion  with 
regard  to  it),  there  is  non-concomitance  (of  your  Instance)  with  the 
Major  Term. 

181-182.  The  passage  "  Nahi  anyasya,  &c.  "  means  that  the  falsity  of 
one  thing  does  not  constitute  the  falsity  of  another :  because  the  desire  to 
speak  is  related  to  a  false  Object,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  same  falsity 
should  attach  to  the  Sentence  also  (for  certainly,  the  fact  of  Devadatta 
being  dark  cannot  prove  Tajnadatta  also  to  be  dark,  as  in  such  an  argu- 
ment) the  fact  of  being  a  man  put  in  as  the  Middle  Term  is  an  instance 
of  the  "  Width"  (of  the  Reason). 

182.  Or,  on  account  of  the  argument  of  the  Purvapakshi  being 
utterly  fallacious,  na  auyatvat  may  be  taken  as  signifying  its  futility  (or 
duplicity) . 

183.  Or  again,  the  fact  of  being  something  else  may  be  taken  as  laying 
down  an  argument  in  favour  of  authenticity.  And  (if  this  argument  be 
equal  in  strength  to  that  urged  by  the  Purvapakshi,  then  his  argument 
comes  to  be)  concomitant  with  its  contradictory,  i.e.,  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  us  ;  or  (if  our  argument  happens  to  be  stronger  than  his,  then  his 
argument)  is  set  a  side  by  means  of  Inference,  (i.e.,  the  Inferential  argu- 
ment urged  below). 

184.  (1)  The  conception  produced  by  the  Veda,  is  authentic,  because 
it  is  brought   about  by  faultless  means, — like  the   conceptions  produced 

180  "Non-concomitance  "—The  object  of  all  human  assertion  is  the  speaker's 
cognition  with  regard  to  certain  objects ;  and  as,  in  this  connection,  a  hnman  asser- 
tion is  always  true,  therefore  it  cannot  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  falsity. 

181  The  Inferential  argument  having  "  sentence  "  for  its  middle  term,  has,  for  its 
object,  either  a  desire  to  speak,  or  the  speaker's  cognition  with  regiird  to  the  object 
in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  based  upon  the  "desire  to  apeak"  as 
the  Midde  Term,  has  for  its  Object,  the  object  itself ;  consequently  the  falsity  of  any 
one  of  these  cannot  lead  to  the  falsity  of  another,  as  their  objects  are  totally 
different. 

I8!i  "  Devadatta  is  black,  therefore  Yajnadatta  must  also  be  black,  because  both 

are  men."     Here,  the  Middle  Term  is  too  wide,  as  all  men  are  not  black.     "  Futility  " 

JiteraJJi/ "  Vikalpasama "  means  the  proving  of  the  duplicate  character  of  the  argument 
(which  really  proves  nothing  definitely).  It  consists  in  the  fact  of  showing  the 
duplicate  nature  of  the  charaoterestics  of  the  Major  Term  (which  is  to  be  proved) 
through  the  finding  of  a  new  characterestio  of  the  Middle  Term.  This  .is  thus 
explained  in  the  Kdrikd  :  "  Assertions  are  also  found  to  be  oOi^r  Hraii  human,— /i.  the 
assertions  in  the  Veda ;  and  some  again  are  human  ;  thus  then,  there  being  this 
duplicity  in  the  character  of  the  Middle  Term  (the  fact  of  being  an  assertion),  there 
naturally  arises  a  doubt  as  to  the  falsity  or  truth  or  the  proposition  you  sock  to 
prove." 

J'i*  The  author  now  formulates  his  own  arguments. 
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either  by  a  correct  Premiss,  or  by  the  assertion  of  a  trustworthy  person, 
or  by  direct  Sense-perception. 

185.  (2)  And  again,  (the  conception  produced  by  the  Veda  is 
authentic)  ;  firstly,  because  it  is  produced  by  an  assertion  which  does  not 
proceed  from  an  unreliable  source  ■,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  free  from  all 
contradiction  either  in  time  or  place, — like  the  conception  produced  by 
the  assertion  of  a  trustworthy  person. 

186.  The  applicability  of  these  reasons  (fauUlessness  and  the  fact  of 
not  being  composed  by  an  untrustworthy  author  as  applying  to  the  Veda) 
will  be  proved  by  the  well-established  fact  of  the  Veda  not  proceeding 
from  an  author.  It  was  with  all  these  ideas  in  view,  that  the  author  of 
the  Bhashya  said  "  Na,  anyatvat." 

187.  The  clause  "  pratyakshastu,  &c.,"  (in  the  Bhashya)  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  either  strength  (firmness),  or  precedence,  or  self-evidence,  or 
inauthenticity  through  a  foreign  source. 

188.  If,  however,  falsity  be  said  to  consist  only  in  non- concept  ion,  in  the 
absence  of  the  other  two  forms  (of  falsity — viz.,  doubt  and  mistaken  concep- 
tion), then  (verbal  conception)  would  be  a  "perception"  for  others  (the 
Bauddhas) ;  though  to  us  (Mimansakas)  it  is  got  at  through  Inference 
alone. 

189.  Just  as  your  argument  would  prove  inauthenticity,  so,  in  the 
same  manner  would  it  serve  to  prove  that  inauthenticity  to  be  due  to  some 
extraneous  invalidating  cause. 

190.  The  mention  in  the  concluding  passage    (of  the  Bhashya)   of 

I'l  Though  the  conception  got  at  through  the  Veda  is  ndt  direct  Sense-percep- 
tion, yet  it  is  similar  to  saoh  perception,  in  that  it  is  firm,  precedes  inferential 
knowledge,  is  self-evident,  and  owes  its  occasional  falsity  to  some  foreign  cause  ;  and 
as  snoh,  it  could,  by  implication,  be  called  "  Perception." 

185  The  Bnddhista  hold  cognition  and  non-cognition  to  be  perceptible ;  and 
Doubt  and  Misconception  have  already  been  proved  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  Veda. 
Therefore  the  only  ground  that  could  be  urged  against  the  authenticity  of  the  V6da 
would  be  "  non-conception  "  (want  of  conceptions  through  Vedio  sentences).  And  as 
this  is  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  it  is  not  iuiproper,  in 
their  minds,  to  declare  Vedic  conceptions  to  be  "  Perceptions " ;  thodgh  for  the 
Mimansaka,  it  is  a  case  of  Inferential  knowledge  j  and  it  is,  in  acoord^nC^  With  this, 
tliat  the  Bhashya  has  been  interpretted  as  above. 

18»  The  Kdfikd  thus  explains :  "  You  seek  to  prove  the  inauthenticity  of  the 
Veda,  on  the  ground  of  its  similarity  with  ordinary  human  assertions.  As  such,  what 
would  be  right  far  you  to  say  is  that  '  the  inauthenticity  of  the  Veda  must  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  ordinary  human  assertions.'  And  in  that  case,  we  know  that 
ordinary  human  assertions  are  proved  to  be  false  only  by  certain  invalidating  causes  ; 
and  consequently  the  falsity  of  the  Veda  too  must  be  based  upon  similar  causes. 
But,  in  the  case  of  the  Veda,  we  do  not  find  any  such  invalidating  cause ;  therefore 
it  cannot  but  be  authentic." 

190  The   sentence   which    closes   the  consideration  of    the   knowledge    of    Duty 
being  due   to  the  Veda    alone:    "  Codanalakshano'rthah    greyaskarah,"— where    the 
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"  f  rSyaskara  "   {pivducing  bliss)  with  regard  to  Duty,  is  -with  a  view  to 
laying  down  the  full  significance  of  the  word  '  Duty.' 

191.  "Bliss"  (Creyah)  is  man's  happiness;  and  as  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  Materials,  Auxilliaries  and  Actions,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Veda, — therefore  it  is  to  these  (Materials,  &c.),  alone  that  the 
character  of  "  Duty  "  can  be  rightly  said  to  belong. 

192.  One  who  performs  sacrifices  comes  to  be  called  "  Dharmika  " 
("  Dutiful "  or  Pious),  by  people  who  know  nought  of  anything  else  (such 
as  Apurva  and  the  like)  as  resulting  from  such  sacrifices, — which  (name, 
"Dharmika")  we  undei'stand  as  being  due  solely  to  his  connection  with 
the  sacrifices. 

193-94.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  (acquiring  of)  cattle,  &c.,  is  found 
to  result  from  the  performance  of  "Duty"  (Sacrifice);  and  these  results 
are  also  said  to  proceed  from  the  "  Citra  "  sacrifice,  as  well  as  from  the 
"milking  vessel,  &o."  (Auxilliary)  ;  therefore  it  is  to  these  (latter)  also 
that  the  character  of  '  Duty  '  is  said  to  belong. 

194.  Because  of  the  mention  of  the  word  "  Dharmani  "  (we  infer 
that)  the  word  "  Dharma,"  as  freed  from  the  (marks  of)  Gender  and 
Number,  serves  as  an  instance  (in  the  Argument) . 

195-96.  We  do  not  find  the  word  'Duty'  used  in  either  of  the 
following  senses  : — (1)  that  of  a  particular  function  of  the  internal 
organ  (the  Sankhya  Doctrine),  (2)  that  of  a  peculiar  mental  impression 
(unconsciously  left  thereon  by  good  or  bad  actions — the  Bauddha  doctrine), 

(3)  that  of  the  "  Body  of  Virtue."    ("  Punya-pudgala  "—the  Jaina  doctrine), 

(4)  that  of  "  a  specific  property  of  the  person "  (the  Vai5eshika 
doctrine),  or  (5)  that  of  "  Apurva  "  (a  peculiar  unseen  force,  in  the  shape 
of  '  fate,'  &o.,  postulated  by  a  scion  of  the  Mimansakas). 

question  ariseB— why  should  the  BhSshya  substitute  the  word  "  preyaskaxah "  for 
"  Dharmah  "  f 

lei  "  greyaskarah  "—that  which  brings  about  '  grSyah,'  happiness.  And  happi- 
ness is  seen  to  be  got  at  by  means  of  the  materials  laid  down  in  the  Veda  j  therefore 
these  alone  constitute  Duty.     By  "  materials  "  here  is  meant  sacrifice  in  general. 

IM  "  Any  other  thing  to  he  accomplished  "—in  the  shape  of  Apurva  and  the  like 
(postulated  by  others),  of  which  ordinary  people  know  nothing. 

193.9*  We  know  the  acquiring  of  cattle,  &c.,  as  following  from  the  performance 
of  Duty;  and  the  Veda  asserts  these  to  follow  from  sacrifices;  e.g.,  the  "Citra" 
aaorifioe  has  been  laid  down  for  one  who  desires  cattle  ;  and  the  fetching  of  Soma  in 
the'  milking  vessel  is  also  enjoined  for  the  same  purpose.  So  it  comes  to  be  implied 
that  Duty  consists  of  Sacrifices  as  well  as  their  Auxiliaries. 

19*  The  Vedio  passage-"  Fojnena  yajnamayajania  devdstani  dharmani,  ^c"- 
shows  the  identity  of  "  Sacrifice "  with  "  Duty."  The  difeerence  of  Gender  and 
Number  ('  Yajnam  bemg  m  the  Masculine  Singular,  and  '  Dharmani '  in  Neuter  Plural) 
is  only  a  Vedio  anomaly. 

196.98  "P^nva.pudgala"-\^  the  atomic  body  which  forms  the  future  body  of  the 
virtuous  person.  The  compound  "  apuivajanmani "  is  expounded  as  "  »a  pur■ca^x<. 
janma  yasya"—  that  which  is  not  Iroiight  about  before  (an  action), 
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196.  Nov  can  these  (aforesaid  function  of  the  internal  organ,  ^c),  be 
ever  recognised  by  means  of  tbe  Veda,  &o.,  as  being  the  means  of  (the 
accomplishment  of)  the  ends  of  man. 

197.  Nor  can  we  recognise  the  "  Apiirva," — as  anything  different 
from  '  Heaven  '  and  '  Sacrifice,' — either  in  the  shape  of  the  means  (like 
Sacrifice)  or  of  the  end  (like  Heaven),  or  in  any  form  other  than  these. 

198.  On  the  other  hand,  we  wonld  be  landed  apon  the  absurdity  of 
rejecting  a  thing  mentioned  in  the  Veda,  and  assuming  something  never 
heard  of  (therein), — if  we  were  to  assume  the  "Apurva"  to  be  identical 
with  these  (Sacrifice  and  Heaven).  And  lastly,  if  it  were  unlike  both  of 
these,  it  could  have  no  form  at  all. 

199.  Therefore  the  "  Apurva "  must  be  accepted  as  being  only  a 
peculiar  form  of  energy  (or  capacity) — lying  latent  either  in  (the  means) 
Sacrifice,  &c.,  while  they  are  functioning  towords  their  ends, — or  in  (the 
ends  themselves)  the  Cattle,  &c.,  while  these  are  undergoing  the  process  of 
origination  (or  birth). 

200.  Inasmuch  as  the  capabilities  of  objects  are  not  denotable  by 
names  in  the  abstract,  the  "  Apurva  "  (which  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
capability  of  certain  objects)  cannot  be  said  to  be  signified  by  the  word 
"  Dharma." 

201.  "  The  word  '  Oodana '  has  been   known,  in  the  first  instance, 

198  "  Yedor  Sfc'' — including  also  the  eoripturea  of  the  Buddhists,  wherein  what 
hag  been  enjoined  aa  Duty  is  only  the  totuimjr  to  the  Caitya,  which  is  an  action,  and 
not  a  mental  impression, 

T3  By  assuming  the  Apurva  to  be  either  the  end  or  the  means,  we  would  be 
rejecting  the  declaration  of  the  Veda,  wherein  Heaven  and  Sacrifice  have  been  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  as  the  end  and  means  respectively. 

199  The  Apurva  is  only  a  peculiar  form  of  the  energy  of  the  means  or  of  the  end, 
existing  in  the  form  of  a  sprout,  to  burst  out  in  time  into  the  full  grown  tree  of 
the  Result  in  its  entirety.  And  so,  by  postulating  such  an  Apurva,  we  sail  clear 
of  the  necessity  of  assuming  anything  other  than  the  Sacrifice  or  Heaven,  and  also 
of  the  chance  of  being  open  to  the  objection  urged  against  us — that  the  Sacrifice 
having  been  destroyed  (on  completion)  at  the  present  time,  how  could  it  bring  about 
the  result  at  a  distant  future  time,  unless  we  assumed  an  "  Apurva  "  apart  from  the 
Sacrifice  itself.  The  theory  here  propounded  is  that  the  Apurva  is  a  sprout-like 
capability  produced  in  one  of  the  two, — i.e.,  either  in  the  means  or  in  the  end — which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  incubation  daring  the  time  that  the 
Result  has  not  appeared.  This  will  be  explained  in  detail  in  the  "  Apiirvadhikarana  " 
of  the  Second  Adhyaya. 

200  The  'Faculties'  are  spoken  of  as  "Faculties,'"  "Power,"  "Energy,''  <feo., 
and  not  by  the  name  of  any  particular  object.  And  "Apurva"  having  been  proved 
to  be  a  "faculty"  of  the  sacrifice,  it  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  "Dharma,"  which  is  a 
name  of  the  Sacrifice  itself. 

801  The  next  nine  Karikas  raise  various  objections  against  the  following  passage 
in  the  Bhashya  :  •' ubhayamiha  codanayd  lakshyate,  &o,,  &o."  "How  can,  ^i;.,"— as  the 
counter-instance  should  be  wanting  in  only  one  of  the  necessary  differentias ;  in  the 
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to  .apply  to  positive  injunctions  alone  ;  and  as  a  '  Slaughter  '  is  not  of  tliat 
kind,  how  can  it  serve  as  a  counter-instance  "  P 

202.  "  '  Syena  '  and  the  like  are  here  (in  the  BhSshya)  spoken  of  as 
authorised  by  the  Veda ;  and  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  prohibition 
thereof,  how  can  these  be  said  to  be  sinful "  ? 

203.  "  Though  there  may  be  a  prohibition  with  regard  to  a  subject 
referred  to  by  a  positive  injunction,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  any  sinfulness 
in  connection  with  such  subjects, — as  in  the  case  of  the  shodasigrahana." 

204.  "  Having  said  that  '  the  Syena  is  authorised  by  the  Veda,'  it 
would  be  a  self-contradiction  to  assert  that  'it  is  prohibited.'     And    again, 

■while   considering   the   injunction    of  the    Syena,    &o.,    it    is   not  right  to 
introduce  the  consideration  of  '  Slaughter  '  in  general." 

205.  "Because  Slaughter  is  only  a  resultant  of  these  (sacrifices), 
differing  from  them  in  its  most  essential  feature  j  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
entirely  of  the  destroying  of  life,  while  the  '  fyena  '  sacrifice  is  something 
entirely  different,  like  the  sword  (wliich  also  helps  in  the  Idlling)." 

206.  "  The  assumption  of  advice  too  is  not  proper  with  regard  to 
a  subject  which  is  not  fit  for  an  injunction.  And  again  if  '  pyena,  '  &c.,  be 
not  said  to  form  the  objects  of  injunctions,  what  else  could  "  ? 

207.  "  It  is  a  universal  rule  that  '  injunctions  refer  to  two  factors  of 
a  Bhavana  (i.e.,  the  means  and  the  process),' — and  this  rule  would  be 
contradicted  (if  the  character  of  Injunction  be  denied  to  the  '  Syena')." 

207-208.  "  The  Jyotishtoma  and  others  too  that  are  held  to  be 
'  Dharma,'  would  cease  to  be  so  ;  because  these  are  also  accompanied  by 
'Slaughter'  (of  the  sacrificial  animals).  Nor  can  an  object,  which  is  not 
enjoined,  form  part  either  of  the  result  or  the  means  of  an  action." 

present  instance  of  the  "  5y§na,  "   however,   it  ie  neither    "  Codanglakshana,"    nor   an 
"  Artha." 

808  Just  as  we  hare  an  affirmative  injnnotion  "  Shodafinam  grihnSH,  "—and 
then  again  its  negation — "  na  ehodaginam  grihnatt," — where  the  latter  negation  only 
serves  to  preohide  the  holding  of  the  Shoda(;i  vessels  j  and  in  no  ease  can  it  imply  that 
Buoh  ftoZdiiig  wonld  constitute  a  sire.  Similarly,  in  the  case  in  question,  slaughter  (in 
■  the  "  Qyena")  is  enjoined,  while  alaughtet-  (in  general)  is  prohibited  ;  where  this  latter 
would  only  preclude  the  slaughter  from  the  sacrifice,  and  cannot  imply  its  sinfulness. 

206  As  the  sword  by  which  the  animal  is  killed  is  not  " slaughter,"  bo  a\BO  the 
•'  gyena ''  (which  brings  about  the  death  of  the  enemy)  cannot,  in  itself,  be  called 
"  slaughter." 

son  This  refers  to  the  pRBaage—"  tasyayamabhyitpdyah  iti  teshamupade(ah." 
••Could  not  be  eaicJ"— even  in  the  face  of  such  direct  injunctions  as  "  pySnena 
yajeta." 

801  "Would  le  contradicted"— i.e.,  if  the  "  ^yena  "  (which  is  the  means  of  kiUiug 
an  enemy)  were  denied  to  be  the  object  of  injunction,  then  the  universal  rule  would  be 
contradicted,  and  would  give  rise  to  the  absurdity  noted  in  the  following  Karika,— 
"  Jyotishtoma,"  &o.,  also  being  only  the  means  to  the  attainment  of  Heaven,  &o. 
,  S01.M8  Nor  can,  ^c."-If  "  pyena,"  Ac,  were  not  the  objects  enjoined,  then  they 
could,  in  no  case,  form  the  necessary  constituents  of  either  their  results  or  means. 
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209.  "  That  which  has  been  laid  down  as  the  means  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  the  object  of  the  Injunction  ;  because  either  in  the  Veda, 
or  in  ordinary  experience,  it  is  not  desirable  for  any  action  to  be  enjoined 
merely  as  a  result." 

210.  On  account  of  these  arguments,  we  must  conclude  that  what 
is  meant  by  the  Bhashya  is  only  an  explanation  of  the  signiScation  of  the 
-word  "  Artha,"  (as  detailed  below), 

210-11.  Either  in  the  case  of  activity  towards,  or  cessation  from,  (a 
certain  course  of  action) ,  the  conception,  resulting  from  the  hearing  of  the  word, 
is  "  Godana  " — this  general  definition  (of  "  Codana  ")  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  Bhashya.  The  mention  of  the  character  of  enjoining 
positive  activity  (in  the  Bhashj'a)  may  be  explained  as  only  citing  an 
example  (of  Oodana). 

212.  For  if  ("  Codana "  -were)  restricted  to  the  injunction  of 
positive  activity  alone,  then  the  subsequent  explanations  of  the  word 
'Artha'  could  not  be  explained  (as  proved  by  the  above  objections). 
Or  again,  the  mention  of  the  Injunction  of  positive  activity  may  be  due  to 
the  occurrence  (in  the  Sutra)  of  the  word  "  Artha,"  (which  seems  to 
restrict  the  definition  to  positive  Injunctions). 

213.  Or  the  definition  ("  pravartakam  vakyam  Oodana  ")  may  be 
explained  as  refering  only  to  such  "  Codana  "  as  forms  the  authori  ty 
for  Duty. 

213-214.  Such  being  the  case,  the  comprehension  of  the  objects  of 
positive  injunctions  as  leading  to  merit,  would  be  derived  from  Positive 
Injunctions;  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  the  prohibited  objects 
being  sinful,  would  be  got  at  through  the  Pi'ohibitory  Injunctions.  Thus 
then  by  the  mention  of  "  Artlia  "  (in  the  Sutra)  what  is  meant  is  that  the 


810  By  this  and  the  few  following  KarikSa,  the  Vartika  meets  the  above 
objections.  "  I'hus,"— i.e.,  as  ihe  ms&niag  of  the  Bhashya  is  as  explained  below  i  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  literally. 

>1J  "  Occurrence  of  the  word  'artha,'" — i.e.,  because  in  the  aphorism,  the  word 
'Oodana"  occurs  together  with  the  word  "Artha"!  and  that  which  is  an  Artha 
(positive  virtue)  is  always  an  object  of  positive  injunction. 

'l&  Positive  Injunction  is  the  sole  authority  of  "  Duty  "  ;  and  as  it  is  "  Duty  " 
alone  that  has  been  defined  in  the  aphorism,  the  Bhashya  takes  up  the  consideration 
of  only  the  positive  form  of  Coduna  (and  leaves  off  the  negative  form,  as  not 
appertaining  to  the  definition  of  "  Daty ") ;  hence  the  Bhashya — "  Pravartalcam 
vakyam  Codana." 

818.814  Granted  that  Godana  refers  both  to  Positive  Injunctions  and  Prohibitions. 
Even  then,  the  fact  of  the  "  Agnishtoma,  "  &o.  (which  are  objects  of  positive  injunc- 
tions) leading  to  Merit,  would  be  got  at,  through  positive  injunctions  alone;  just  as 
the  fact  of  "  Brahmana-slaaghter "'  (which  is  an  object  of  Prohibition)  being  the 
cause  of  demerit  (and  thereby  being  sinful)  will  be  got  at  through  the  Prohibitory 
Injunctions.  Thus  then  the  Positive  Injunctions  treat  of  the  cause  of  Merit  (Artha), 
and  the  Prohibitory  ones  of  the  cause  of  demerit  or  sin  (Anartha). 
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Character  of  "Dharma"   (Duty)  belongs  only  to  tlie  object   possitively 
enjoined. 

215.  And  the  sinful  character  of  the  prohibited  action  is  got  at 
indirectly  by  implication,  and  ia  not  mentioned  directly  in  the  Sutra. 

215-216.  Therefore  (in  the  passage  "  Ubhayam  iha  Qodanaya 
lakshyate")  the  word  "Ubhayam"  (both)  would  refer  to  two  groups  of 
actions,  represented  each  by  the  performance  of  sacrifices,  and  the  hilling 
of  a  Brahmana,  which  form  the  objects  of  Injunction  and  Prohibition, 
respectively. 

216-218.  Though  the  "  9yena  "  is  also  an  object  of  positive  Injunc- 
tions, and  its  result  too  (the  death  of  the  enemy)  is  a  desirable  one,— 
yet  a  sinful  character  ia  attributed  to  it  indirectly,  through  (the  character 
of)  its  results.  This  will  be  made  clear  by  the  clauses,  "  Pratishiddha 
hi  sa,"  "  Hinsahi  sa  "  and  "  Nabhicaret."  If  however  the  sinful  character 
of  the  '  9yena,'  belonged  to  its  own  form,  then  the  subsequent  passages 
(Hinsa  hi  sa,  &c.),  would  become  incompatible. 

219.  Because  the  pjena  having  been  once  positively  enjoined,  a 
prohibition  can  hardly  be  applicable  to  it  directly. 

219-220.  If  however  the  word  "  Codana  "  were  restricted  to  posi- 
tive Injunctions  alone,  then  the  passage  "  Ubhayam,  &o.,"  would  have  to 
be  taken  to)  refer  to  the  Means  and  the  Result. 

220-221.  The  (causal)  relation  between  the  Means  and  the  Result, 
having  been  established  by  the  Positive  Injuntion,  both  of  these  would 
form  the  objects  of  Indication  (i.e.,  by  the  mention  of  the  relation  between 
the  two,  the  two  themselves  would  become  indicated). 

221-222.  There  are  two  sorts  of  results  following  from  the  per- 
formance  of  sacrifices   (and  these   are   mentioned  in   the  Bhashya  by  the 


SIS. 17  Tliongli  "  ^ySna ''  and  the  rest  are  not,  in  themselves,  sinful,  for  I'feasons 
shown  above,  yet  a  sinful  character  ia  attributed  to  them,  second-hand,  on  account  of 
the  sinful  character  of  their  results.  ("Upacara "  ia  secondary,  indirect  or  figura- 
tive application).  As  the  character  of  the  cause  transfers  itself  to  the  effect,  and 
vice  versA,  therefore  the  sinful  character  of  the  Result  (killing)  transfers  itself  to  the 
cause  (the  "  5yena  "  sacrifice).  Because  the  mention  of  the  fact  of  its  being  "prohi- 
bited "  cannot  directly  refer  to  the  '*  ^yena,'*  which  is  not  prohibited,  we  must 
accept  the  Result  alone  as  the  direct  object  of  'prohihition.  All  the  clauses  quoted 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Bhashya  only  means  to  apply  sinfulness  to  the  Results. 
For  that  which  is  declared  to  be  sinful  is  the  "  slaughter,''  and  certainly  the  "  ^ysna  " 
is  not  "  slaughter,"  but  only  a  cause  that  brings  about  "  slaughter  "  as  its  Result. 
Therefore,  the  assertion  that  "  slaughter  is  sinful"  can  be  made  to  attribute  sinfulness 
to  the  "  9yena,"  only  indirectly — through  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

•  19  It  is  only  the  Result  that  is  the  direct  object  of  prohibition,  which  can  apply 
to  "  9y6°8, "  only  indirectly ;  and  then  too,  only  on  account  of  the  sinfulness  of  its 
Results. 

S19.30  The  meaning  of  the  BUnshya  being  "  Both— the  means  and  the  end — 
constitute  the  Oodana." 
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■words  "  Artha  "  and  "  Anartlia  ").  "Heaven"  and  the  like  (i.e.,  Artha) 
are  got  at,  withont  trespassing  on  any  prohibition ;  while  "  slaughter  " 
and  the  like  (i.e.,  Anartha)  are  accomplished  only  by  trespassing  upon 
prohibitions  contained  elsewhere  in  the  scriptures. 

222-223.  The  cognition  of  the  Bhavana  does  not  serve  to  lay  down 
the  Result, — as  we  shall  explain  later  on,  and  as  Jaimini  has  also 
declared  that  "  the  object  of  desire  is  got  at  per  ladication,  and  not 
directly  from  the  Injunction." 

223-225.  Thus  then,  though  the  prohibition  of  "killing"  (which 
forms  part  of  the  result), — understood  to  have  a  general  application,  and 
not  set  aside  by  the  Positive  Injunction, — would  signify  the  fact  of  (the 
"  fyena ")  leading  to  sin,  yet  the  form  proper  of  the  "  pyena "  itself 
could  not  be  sinful,  the  sinfulness  attaching  only  to  its  result  (killing). 

225-226.  The  objector  however,  thinking  the  Result  also  to  form  the 
object  of  Injunction, — on  account  of  its  (the  Result)  being  included  in 
the  Bhavana, — has  taken  exception  to  the  fact  of  the  sinful  ("fyena") 
heing  enjoined  as  a  Duty. 

226-227.  The  clause  "  Naiva  "  however  serves  to  set  aside  the  idea 
of  the  Result  forming  an  object  of  Injunction.     "What  then  would  be 


SZS.SS8  "  Ths  result  does  not,  Sj'c. " — This  anticipates  the  following  objection  : 
"  Slaughter  is  enjoined  in  the  Injunction  '  Qyenendhhicaran  Tajeta '  and  as  snch 
how  can  it  be  said  to  be  prohibited "  ?  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that,  as  above 
explained,  the  operation  of  the  Injnnction  does  not  extend  to  the  Besalt ;  and,  in  the 
present  case,  '  slaughter '  is  only  the  Result  of  the  "  ^yena  "  sacrifice. 

"  We  shall  explain,"  ^c,  in  the  Karika — "Uddegdcca  phalatwena,  &c.,.  &o.''  The 
same  fact  is  also  implied  in  the  Bhashya  " Jdnatyevamasau  mayd  Tcartavyam" — (He 
knows  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  him — i.e.,  the  Result) —  "  updyantu  na  veda"  (He 
knows  not  the  means  whereby  it  is  to  be  aooomplished)— ,  and  it  is  this  means  that 
is  enjoined  in  the  Injunction  '  Qyenendbhicharan  Tajeta." 

SSS.iiS  Though  the  positive  Injunction — "  Qyenendhhicaran  Tajeta "  enjoins  the 
"  ^yena  "  sacrifice,  yet  it  does  not  set  aside  the  prohibition  of  "  slaughter  " — proceeding 
from  the  sacrifice.  The  construction  of  the  Bhashya  would  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner :  "  Both  the  Result  and  the  Means  are  indicated  by  the  Codana  ; 
the  Result  again  is  of  two  kinds — meritorious  and  sinful.  In  the  question — what  is 
'  Artha  '  ? — the  word  '  Artha '  refers  to  the  means  leading  to  a  meritorious  Result — the 
'  Jyotistoma,'  &o.,  being  such  means.  In  the  question — what  is  '  Anartha  '  ? — we  must 
apply  the  word  '  Anartha '  to  the  form  of  the  sinful  Result,  making  '  Qyenddih  '  =  tha 
Result  of  the  "^yeia"  sacrifice,  &o., — viz  :  'slaughter.'  Thus  then  the  means  leading 
to  a  meritorious  Result  is  Dharma,  and  the  sinful  ends — '  slaughter '  and  the  like — 
come  to  be  Adharma ;  while  the  means  leading  to  such  sinful  ends  are  neither  Dharma 
nor  Adharma. 

286.86  The  objector  is  made  to  say  (in  the  Bhashya) — "  Kathampunaranarthah 
kartavyatayopodi9yate," — this  objection  being  based  upon  the  misconception  that  the 
Result  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  Injunction.  The  fact  however  is  that  the  Result 
is  not  what  is  enjoined;  and  as  such,  the  Injunction  of  the  "  ^jena  "  sacrifice  cannot 
be  taken  as  enjoining  '  Slaughter,'  which  is  distinctly  sinful. 
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(he  object  of  the  Injunction  in  question  "  F  The  Bhashya  replies  :  "  CySna 
and  the  other  sacrifices." 

227-228.  In  the  question  as  well  as  in  the  reply,  the  affix  "  tavya  " 
(in  "  Kartavyataya  ")  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  Injunction,"  and  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  "  Result  ; "  because  this  latter  sense  would  not  serve 
any  purpose  in  either  case  (question  or  answer). 

228-229.  Because  the  character  of  the  Result  is  also  held  to  belong 
to  what  is  sinful,  and  (as  such)  not  enjoined ;  and  that  which  is  enjoined 
is  always  accepted  as  being  meritorious,  even  when  it  does  not  bear  the 
character  of  the  Result. 

229-230.  By  interpretting  the  patri-affix  (in  "Abhicaran")  as 
signifying  'a  distinctive  mark  or  attribute,'  and  by  speaking  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  "  pyena,"  &o.,  the  author  of  the  Bhashya  clearly 
explains  what  he  means;  otherwise  (it  the  explanation  of  the  Bhashya 
were  rejected)  there  could  be  no  ground  for  the  injunction  of  such 
sacrifices. 

230-331.  The  word  'adi'  in  (CyenRdayah)  would  denote  the  fact  of 
the  process  (of  the  "Qyena")  also  forming  an  object  of  the  Injunction ; 
therefore  it  must  be  only  that  form  of  sanctioned'  "  killing,"  which  forms 
part  of  the  Result,  that  is  prohibited. 

231-232.  Those  people  that  apply  prohibition  also  to  the  "killing" 
occurring  in  the  other  two  factors   (of  the  Bhavana  :  vix.,  the   means  and 

SS9.S9  The  drinking  of  ixine  is  also  a  sinful  result,  but  as  this  is  not  enjoined,  it 
cannot  be  the  ground  of  the  above  objection.  And  dgain,  einoe  the  "  Milking  Vessel  " 
which  has  b&en  enjoined,  and  as  such,  constitutes  Merit,  it  is  only  the  setting  aside 
of  the  fact  of  its  being  enjoined,  that  one — who  would  seek  to  prove  its  sinful 
character — should  attempt  j  and  not  the  setting  aside  of  the  Result. 

J!!9.80  "  How  is  it  concluded  that  by  naiva  the  Bhashya  means  to  negative  the 
injunction  of  anything  that  is  sinful  "  ?  The  Bhfishya  explains  the  Present  Participle 
Affix  in  '  Ahhicaran '  as  signifying  "  distinctive  feature," — the  meaning  of  the  word 
being,  "  one  who  is  characterised  by  a  desire  to  kill "  j  and  doubtless,  this  distinctive 
oharacteristio  does  not  stand  in  need  of  a  Vedie  Injunction ;  therefore  "  Slaughter  " 
cannot  be  an  object  of  Injunction.  And  again,  the  Bhashya  says — "  teshamupadS(}ah, 
&o.''  (the  prescription  of  these— "  ^yena,"  &o.) ',  whereby  it  is  shown  that  what  ia 
meant  to  be  proved  by  the  foregoing  sentenees  is  the  setting  aside  of  the  idea  of  the 
Result  forming  the  object  of  Injunction ; — and  not  the  negation  of  the  fact  of 
"  (Jyena,"  &a.,  being  enjoined,  because  the  Veda  cannot  reasonably  presoribe  anything 
that  has  not  been  enjoined. 

886.81  "  Yedic  killing,"  i.e.,  that  form  of  killing  which  happens  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Veda. 

SB1.8S  Some  people  (the  Sankhyas,  f.  i.)  apply  the  prohibition  of  '  Slaughter '  also 
to  such  killing  as  occurs  in  the  Means  and  the  Process  of  positively  meritorious 
sacrifices,  like  the  "  Jyotishtoma,  "  Ac,  which  they  thereby  seek  to  prove  to  be  sinful. 
This  is  to  be  Set  aside  by  the  two  aphorisms  quoted.  The  meaning  of  the  first 
aphorism  is  this  :  "  It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  all  libations  are  to  be  poured 
into  the  Ahavaniya  Fire  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  "' Soma  "  sacrifice  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
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the  process), — are  met    by  the   Satras  "  Avi9eshena  Yacchastram "    and 
"  Vacanadva  (Jirovat  97'''*  "  (vi-vi-2). 

232-233.  Then  again  an  action  which  is  not  directly  obstructed  by 
a  prohibition,  cannot  be  sinful.  And,  (such  sinful  character  not  being 
amenable  to  Sense-Perception  and  the  other  means  of  right  notion)  any 
assumptions  to  that  effect,  would  be  groundless.  For  we  do  not  perceive 
any  fault  (evil)  in  the  (sacrificial)  slaughter,  during  the  time  that  it  is 
being  done. 

234.  Even  witli  regard  to  the  Slaughter  that  does  not  form  part  of 
the  sacrifice,  the  disgust  that  we  feel  is  only  based  upon  the  prohibitive 
scriptural  texts  (which  we  do  not  find  in  the  case  of  the  Sacrificial 
killing). 

234J-235.  The  fact  that  we  perceive  the  pain  of  the  slaughtered  animal 
could  not  lead  to  the  inference  of  such  pain  reverting  to  the  agent  (the 
killer,  in  his  future  birth).  Because  such  Inference  is  contradicted  by 
facts  occuri-ing  duiing  the  process  of  killing. 

235-236.  Tlie  form  of  such  Inference  would  be  "  Slaughter  produces 
for  the  slaughterer,  after  his  death,  results  similar  to  those  that  happen 
to  the  animal  killed  ;  — becau.se  it  (slaughter)  is  an  action, — like  Oharity 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptui-es." 

236-237.  He  who  would  say  this,  would  be  contradicted  by  such 
contrary  instances,  as,  intercourse  with  the  preceptor's  wife  or  the  drinking 
of  wine  (which  are  admittedly  sinful). 


special  rale  that  the  libations  are  to  be  poured  into  the  Fire  prepared  in  a  place  where 
the  seventh  step  of  the  cow  (which  is  paid  as  the  price  of  the  Soma  used)  happens 
to  fall ;  and  in  this  particular  case,  the  former  general  rule  is  set  aside  by  the  latter 
special  rule."  The  second  aphorism  is  thus  explained :  "  As  a,  general  rule,  the 
touching  of  the  dead  human  body  is  prohibited  ;  but  in  regard  to  a  particular  sacrifice — , 
it  is  enjoined  that  a  human  skull  is  to  be  kept  in  a  particular  place.  Here  too,  the 
latter  Injunction  sets  aside  the  former  general  Prohibition."  As  in  these  two  oases, 
so  also,  in  the  case  of  hilting,  though  there  is  a  general  prohibition  of  killing,  yet  in 
regard  to  the  "  Jyotishtoma"  sacrifice,  the  killing  of  the  sacrificial  animal  is  specially 
laid  down;  and  hence  this  latter  Injunction  sets  aside  the  former  general  Prohibition. 
All  these  arguments  are  refuted  in  the  "  Tattwakaumudi  "  ou  Sankhya-kariTca  2. 

S32.8S  This  is  in  anticipation  of  the  objection  that,  though  not  directly  prohibited, 
yet  the  killing  of  sorificial  animals  would  be  sinful. 

S8I1.35  You  infer  that  one  who  kills  will  have  to  suffer  retributive  pain  in  the 
future  ;  but  then  and  there,  during  the  "  slaughter  "  itself,  there  is  a  contradiction  of 
this  ;  inasmuch  as  we  find  the  killer  deriving  pleasure  from  the  act. 

836,3S  This  formulates  the  inference  referred  to.  Charity  brings  pleasure  to  the 
person  receiving  it;  and  the  giver  too  is  rewarded  with  similar  pleasures  in  his 
next  life. 

836.87  Intercourse  with   the  Preceptor's  wife  gives  pleasure  to  the  object  of  the 
Intercourse    (the    wife)  j  and    as    such,    in    accordance    with    your    reasoning,    the 
perpetrator  of  this  crime  should  be  rewarded  with  happiness  in  his  future  lives. 
8 
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237-238.  And  the  premises  too  would  be  contrary  to  the  conclusion  ; 
because  the  result  accraing  to  the  slaughterer  would,  according  to  the 
reasoning,  be  similar  to  that  which  accrues,  to  the  charitable  person,  viz  : 
the  attainment  of  the  result  implied  by  the  injunction,  and  also  the 
absence  of  pain. 

238-39.  The  happiness  (occurring)  to  the  giver  (in  future  birth,)  is 
not  declared  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  person  who  receives  his  gifts  ; 
thus  too  your  instance  fails  in  establishing  what  you  seek  to  prove. 

239-40.  In  the  case  of  Oharity,  the  object  (signified  by  the  Dative 
case)  is  the  person  who  receives  it,  whereas  in  that  of  Slaughter  it  is  the 
object  killed,  which  is  signified  by  the  Accusative  termination — this  too  is 
a  difference  (between  your  instance  and  what  you  seek  to  prove).  And  if 
you  assert  the  "  object  "  (similar  to  whose  end  yon  postulate  the  end  of  the 
agent)  to  be  the  object  of  "  Sampradana  "  (tlie  receiver  of  a  gift,  signified  by 
the  Dative), — then  you  have  a  contradiction  (of  your  Major  Premiss)  : 
because  you  hold  that  (in  animal  sacrifice)  the  'Sampradana'  object,  the 
Deity  (to  whom  it  is  sacrificed),  becomes  pleased  (while  in  the  case  in 
question  thei'e  is  pain  for  the  "  object  "). 

241.  If  ill  Charity  the  object  (^given)  be  meant  to  be  the  instance,  (as 
in  animal  slaughter  is  meant  the  object  killed), — then  too,  what  sort 
of  result  (in  the  shape  of  pleasure  or  pain)  could  accrue  to  the  object  that 
is  given  away  (namely,  gold,  silver  and  the  like )  ? 


S87.S8  "  In  a  syllogistic  argament,  the  Middle  Term  has  an  application  that  is  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  Instance  qaoted.  In  the  present  case,  this  instance  is  '  Oharity  ' ; 
therefore  the  effect  resulting  from  '  slaughter '  should  be  similar  to  that  resulting 
from  '  Charity.'  With  regard  to  '  Charity,'  we  have  understood  the  Result  to  be 
the  attainment  of  the  end  mentioned  in  its  Injunction  ;  and  in  accordance  with  your 
Major  Premiss,  this  same  result  would  also  belong  to  the  case  of  '  slaughter.'  And 
through  the  Injunction  of  '  Slaughter '  (iu  connection  with  Sacrifices)  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  effect  is  Merit;  and  thereby  it  ceases  to  be  sinful.  Thus  in  seeking 
to  prove  (by  means  of  your  syllogism)  that  'Slaughter  is  sinful,'  you  have  proved  its 
contrary  ;  and  further,  when  the  Result  is  in  keeping  with  the  Injunction,  it  cannot  be 
painful." — Edpha. 

8BS.89  As  the  result  accruing  to  the  Giver  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  belongs 
to  the  Receiver,  so,  the  Result  to  the  hiller  could  not  be  the  same  as  that  belonging  to 
the  killed. 

S89.*0  '■  C<mii-adiction"—i.e.,  instead  of  establishing  the  sinfulness  of  "  Slaughter,'  ' 
you  would  be  premising  the  contrary.  An  animal  sacrifice  has  for  its  "  Sampradana  " 
(the  objects  to  which  the  offering  is  made),  the  deities,  Agni  and  Soma.  And  as  these 
Deities  become  pleased  by  the  offering,  your  argument  would  go  to  prove  that  the 
slaughterer  (the  sacrificer)  would  be  reaping  a  harvest  of  happiness  in  retribution 
of  the  pleasure  he  gives  by  the  'slaughter,' — a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  very 
palatable  to  you.  Because  in  that  case,  '  slaughter '  ceases  to  be  sinful  j  as  sin  can,  in 
no  case,  be  said  to  bring  about  happiness  to  one  who  commits  it  j  and  this  is  the 
conclusion  derived  from  your  argument;  whereby  you  sought  to  prove  the  sinfulness 
of  "  Animal-slanghtor"! 
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241-42.  Your  argument  may  also  be  shown  to  be  concomitaTit  with 
its  own  contradictory,  by  means  of  such  instances  as  Ja'pa,  Soma,  &c  , 
which  are  free  from  any  source  of  pain  to  others — and  by  having  the  fact 
of  sacrificial  Slaughter  heing  enjoined  as  the  Reason. 

242-43.  For  the  comprehension  of  Dharma  and  Adharma,  there  is 
no  other  means  save  the  fact  of  their  being  enjoined  and  prohibited 
(respectively).  Hence  the  introduction  of  an  inferential  argument  in  this 
connection  is  not  proper. 

243-44.  For  those  who  declare  '  Dharma '  to  be  due  to  helping 
others  to  happiness,  and  '  Adharma  '  to  be  due  to  causing  pain  to  others, — 
for  these  people  '  Japa '  and  '  wine  diinking '  would  be  neither  Dharma 
nor  Adharma. 

244-45.  And  again  one  who,  though  with  qualms  of  conscience,  has 
intercourse  with  his  preceptor's  wife,  would  be  incurring  a  great  Dharma  ; 
because  thereby  he  would  be  conferring  a  great  benefit  of  happiness  to  the 
woman. 

245-46.  And  further,  how  can  one,  who  would  (in  the  matter  of 
Dharma  and  Adharma)  rely  solely  upon  Reasoning,  independently  of  any 
prohibitions  or  otherwise  (scriptural),  have  any  qualms  of  conscience, 
when  he  finds  that  his  action  does  not  give  pain  to  any  person  ? 

246-47.  And  further,  he  who  would  ascertain  (the  character  of) 
Adharma  independently  of  Scriptural  prohibitions,  would  land  himself 
on  '  Mutual  Dependency  ' — inasmuch  as  he  would  be  attributing  sinfulness 
(Adharma)  to  pain,  and  pain  again  to  sinfulness. 

247-48.  Then  the  Mlechchhas  who  have  got  no  qualms  of  conscience 
in  the  doing  of  any  action,  could  never  be  said  to  be  incurring  any  sin,  if 
your  theory  (that  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  due  to  the  pain  that  it 
produces  to  either  party)  were  true. 

541.43  The  form  of  the  argument,  in  which  Japa  and  Soma  are  instarces,  ia  this  : 
"Animal-slaughter  at  a  saorifioe  will  bring  about  happiness, — because  it  has  been 
enjoined, — like  the  Japa,  &c." 

843.44  Because  "  Japa,''  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  Dharma,  brings  pleasure 
to  none ;  nor  does  "  wine-drinking,"  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  Adharma,  bring 
pain  to  others.  This  Karika  and  the  next  are  meant  to  refute  the  Utilitarian  theory 
of  morals. 

2*1.46  Because,  according  to  yon,  the  only  standard  of  Dharma  is  that  it  should 
bring  happiness  to  others. 

246.48  Reasonings  based  upon  the  utilitarian  theory  do  not  condemn  adultery ; 
and  you  accept  no  other  standard  of  morality;  how,  then,  do  you  explain  the  qualms 
of  conscience  in  one  who  commits  that  deed  ?  For,  certainly  he  is  not  conscious  of 
having  given  pain  to  any  person. 

218-47  If  you  hold  'Adultery'  to  be  sinful,  on  the  ground  of  the  pain  it  brings,  in 
the  shape  of  the  qualms  of  conscience  to  its  perpetrator,  then  you  land  upon  a  mutual 
interdependence.  Because,  in  that  case,  you  would  be  attributing  the  qnalms  of 
conscience  to  th&' sinfulness  of  the  deed,  and  again  its  sinfalness  you  woald  base  upon 
the  qualms  of  conscience  it  produces. 
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248-49.  Therefore  leaving  aside  pleasure  and  pain,  and  their 
opposites, — people,  who  wish  to  know  Dharma  and  Adhai-ma,  ought  to 
look  out  for  positive  injunctions  and  prohibitions  (in  the  Scriptures). 

219-52.  "  In  one  place  (in  the  case  of  the  killing  of  a  Brahmana) 
Slaughter  has  been  declared  to  have  the  capacity  of  causing  sin  ;  and  this 
(capacity)  cannot  be  set  aside  even  by  a  positive  Injunction  (i.e.,  even  if 
Slaughter  be  in  another  place,  enjoined  as  a  Duty)  ;  because  the  Scripture 
does  not  either  add  to  or  subtract  from,  the  capacities  of  substances  and 
actions ;  it  simply  serves  to  declare  such  faculties  as  already  belong  to 
them.  And  of  a  similar  nature  is  this  action  (animal-slaughter  in  a  sacri- 
fice) ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture — and 
not  by  Inferential  reasoning, — that  we  declare  the  sinf  al  character  of 
sacrificial  Slaughter." 

252-54.  Those  who  confidently  declare  thus,  should  consider  the 
following  questions  :  ( 1 )  Does  a  ^'udra  go  to  hell  for  the  drinking  of 
wine?  (2)  Does  the  "  Vai9yastoma "  bring  about  its  result  when  per- 
formed by  a  Brahmana  or  a  Kshatriya  ?  (3)  Do  proper  effects  result  from 
the  "  Ishti  "  if  performed  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  (4)  or  from  the 
"  Agnihotra,"  if  performed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  V 

254-55.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  specific  result  of  an  action  belongs 
to  another,  only  when  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  character,  as  is  said 
in  the  Veda  to  belong  to  the  former  action,  which  is  distinctly  mentioned 
as  bringing  about  that  particular  result. 

255-56.  The  idea  of  sinfulness  due  to  a  prohibition,  refers  only  to 
that  sort  of  '  killing  '  which  is  other  than  the  two  factors  (of  the  Bhavana  : 

8k9.6!  Some  people  base  their  theory  of  the  sinfalneas  of  all  kinds  of  Ulling 
on  the  scriptural  prohibition  "kill  not  u,  Brahmana";  and  it  is  this  theory,  that  is 
expounded  ia  the  Karika.  "  Killing  "  is  one  only  ;  and  henoe  if  it  be  prohibited  in  one 
case,  by  that  fact  aloue,  it  comes  to  acquire  a  sinful  character,  which  becomea  perma- 
nent and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  number  of  passages  positively  enjoining  it. 

862.64  If  what  is  once  declared  in  the  Veda  be  held  to  be  permanent  and 
nnraodifiable,  then  (1)  the  "  drinking  of  wine,  "  which  has  been  prohibited  for  tlie 
Brahmana,  would  come  to  be  prohibited  for  the  lower  castes  also;  (2)  The 
"  Vai9yastoma  "  sacrifice  has  been  laid  down  for  the  Vai^ya  caste,  bringing  abont 
certain  specific  results ;  and,  in  accordance  with  your  premiss,  this  sacrifice  would 
bring  about  the  same  results,  when  performed  by  men  of  the  other  castes  also  ;  (3) 
the  "Ishbi"  has  been  laid  down,  as  to  be  performed  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
when  alone  it  can  bring  about  its  proper  result ;  and  according  to  your  argument,  the 
same  results  would  also  come  about,  even  when  the  "  Ishti "  liappens  to  be  performed  on 
other  days  of  the  month.  (4)  Similarly  with  the  "  Agnihotra  "  which  has  been  enjoined 
as  to  be  performed  in  the  morning. 

861.66  If  a  certain  .iction  with  certain  qnnlifioations,  be  declared  in  the  Veda, 
as  leading  to  certain  definite  results,—  then  such  results  could  belong  to  those  actions 
alone,  as  qualified  in  the  Veda.  And  henoe,  your  argument  loses  its  ground.  Because 
the  Veda  has  declared  only  the  Mlling  of  a  Brahmana  to  be  sinful,  and  from  this  you 
infer  the  sinfulness  of  all  kinds  of  killing. 
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Means  and  Process) ;  elsewhere  (i.e.,  in  the  case  of  Slaughter  enjoined  as 
the  means  or  as  forming  part  of  the  process)  such  (idea  of  sinfulness) 
is  set  aside  by  the  positive  Injunction  (which  enjoins  Slaughter  either 
as  the  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  action,  or  as  forming 
part  of  the  procedure  of  a  certain  sacrifice). 

266-57.  What  is  got  at  from  the  Scripture  is  a  comprehension  of  the 
faculties  (of  substances  and  actions),  and  not  any  additions  or  substrac- 
tions  (of  faculties).  These  latter  are  regulated  according  to  the  differences 
among  the  actions  themselves. 

257-58.  We  find  a  certain  difference  in  the  character  of  the  same 
thing,  even  in  the  case  of  actions  with  visible  results  —  e.g.,  the  (effects 
produced  by  the  same)  action  of  eating,  on  the  healthy  and  the  un- 
healthy. 

258.  Though  the  form  of  '  Slaughter  '  is  the  same,  in  all  cases,  yet 
there  is  a  difference  among  the  different  kinds  of  Slaughter  due  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  or  not  being  subsidiary  to  a  sacrifice  positively  enjoined. 

259.  If  (even  in  the  face  of  such  arguments)  you  declare  that  the 
result  is  one  and  the  same  (in  the  case  of  all  killing),  then  from  the 
fact  of  every  action  being  an  action,  we  would  have  a  Universal  Confusion 
(Commixture);  and  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  having  the  character 
of  a  sacrifice,  all  the  sacrifices  "  Citra,"  "  Jyotishtoma,  &c.,  would  come  to 
have  the  same  result. 

260.  If  in  these  latter  cases,  you  make  restrictions  through  the 
differences  among  the  sacrifices,  we  would  have  the  same  resource  in  the 
case  in  question  also  (there  being  a  difference  between  the  Slaughter 
enjoined  as  subsidiary  to  a  Sacrifice,  and  one  not  so  enjoined,  but  only 
forming  part  of  a  certain  Result) . 

260-61.  Of  all  injunctions,  the  result  is  such  as  is  desirable  for  men, 
either  directly  or  indii-ectly  ;  therefore  they  cannot  be  taken  to  imply 
anything  that  is  not  so  desirable. 

866.67  Additions  or  sabtraotiona  of  faculties  are  brought  about  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  actions  in  question ;  and  they  cannot  be  said  to  belong  equally  to  all 
cases. 

251.68  V7e  know  that  eating  produces  pleasure  j  but  we  find  that  an  unhealthy 
person,  who  has  no  appetite  and  relish  for  his  food,  does  not  derive  any  pleasure  from 
eating.  Thus  we  find  that  the  same  action  brings  about  different  results  in  different 
cases. 

863  The  "  Slaughter  "  which  is  subsidiary  to  another  act  is  not  sinful ;  and  that 
which  is  not  a  subsidiary,  but  an  independent  act  in  itself,  is  sinful. 

859  Every  action  has  the  general  character  of  "Action";  and  if  a  single  point 
of  similarity  between  any  two  actions  be  the  ground  for  an  identity  in  their  results, 
then  all  actions  would  have  the  same  result,  because  they  are  all  similar,  in  having  the 
general  character  of  "  action." 

S60.61  And  as  the  aim  of  the  person  cannot  but  be  happiness  to  himself, 
anything  sinful  cannot  be  the  object  of  an  Injunction. 
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261-62.  We  do  not  find  any  sinfalness  mentioned  in  connection  witk 
such  Slaughter  as  is  enjoined  as  subsidiary  to  certain  sacrifices ;  nor  is 
such  (sinful  character)  to  be  assumed  (in  the  case  of  such  Slaughter) 
through  other  prohibitions.  Nor  can  the  result  of  these  subsidiary 
slaughters  be  said  to  be  the  end  of  man  ;  because  of  their  occurring  in  a 
particular  context, — whereby  what  we  can  postulate  as  the  result  of 
these,  is  only  the  help,  either  perceptible  (direct)  or  otherwise,  that  they 
would  give  to  the  primary  Action  itself. 

263.  In  such  cases,  we  have  no  occasion  for  making  assumptions  of 
sinfulness  ;  because  we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any  such  assumption. 

263-64.  The  help  too,  that  the  purification  of  the  animal  gives  to 
the  sacrifice,  is  not  an  indirect  one;  because  we  find  that  the  sacrifice 
requires  the  accomplishment  of  the  various  parts  (of  the  animal's  body, 
as  offerings).  Even  in  the  "  Qyena,"  sinfulness  does  not  attach  to  that 
Slaughtering  which  foims  part  of  the  sacrifice  itself. 

265.  Therefore  we  declare  sinfulness  to  belong  to  only  that  Slaughter 
which  does  not  form  part  of  a  sacrifice.  In  the'  case  of  the  "  pyena," 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  Result ;  and  hence,  in  this  case,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  object  of  an  Injunction. 

266.  Because  though  the  Injunction  belongs  to  the  complete  Bhavana 
(consisting  of  the  three  factors.  Means,  Procedure'and  Result ),  yet  it  ceases 
to  apply  to  tlie  factor  of  Result.  Consequently  "  ^yeua  "  and  the  rest,  by 
themselves  can  be  neither  "  Dharma  "  nor  "  Adliarma." 

267.  It  is  through  the  sinful  character  of  their  Result,  that  the 
character  of  Adharma  is  attributed  to  them.  The  "  Cyena  "  having  all 
its  requirements  fulfilled  by  only  one  Result,  it  cannot  have  two. 

S61-82  If  the  subsidiary  slaughter  were  to  have  any  e£fecfc  upon  humaa  wishes, 
then  there  might  be  some  doubts  as  to  its  being  aiutnl.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  so ;  as  such  slaughters  are  mentioned  in  an  altogether  different  context.  This  is 
explained  later  on.  The  direct  help  is  such  as  when  certain  offerings  have  to  be  made 
out  of  the  limbs  of  the  animal  killed. 

2*3  What  we  require  in  that  particular  context  Is  something  that  would  help  the 
Baorifioe  ;  and  as  such,  the  "  Slaughter"  is  at  onoe  interpretted  as  affording  such  help. 
So  there  is  no  occasion  for  postulating  its  sinfulness. 

865  The  Injunction  takes  in  only  the  Means  and  the  Procedure ;  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "gyena"  sacrifice,  "Slaughter"  is  declared  to  be  the  Bestt?f,  it  cannot 
form  an  object  of  the  Inj  unction. 

m  "The  q<jena,  ^c."— This  is  said  in  anticipation  of  the  following  objection: 
"  we  could  make  sin  also  the  direct  result  of  the  Qyena  saoriSoe,  just  like  the  death  of 
the  enemy,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  indirect  attribution  of  sinfulness  through  the 
Result."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  all  the  factors  of  the  "  BhSvanii  »  (signified 
by  the  sentence  enjoining  the  "  gyena ")  being  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  the  "enemy 
as  its  Result,  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  other  Result;  and  henoe  it  is 
absolutely  useless  to  postulate  another  Result,  in  the  shape  of  '  sin,  when  all  our 
needs  are  satisfied  by  the  former  Result  alone.  And  one  "  Bhavana  "  can  have  only 
one  Result. 
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268.  Therefore  the  sinfulness  (of  the  "Pyena")  is  said  to  be  due 
to  "  Slaughter"  which  is  an  action  other  than  the  "  f'yena  "  itself. 

268-69.  Tliat  action  alone  is  called  "  Dharma,"  which,  even  through 
its  result,  does  not  become  tainted  with  sin ;  because  such  an  action 
cannot  but  bi'ing  about  happiness  to  the  agent. 

269.  (Obj.).  "But  the  character  of  'Dharma'  would  also  belong 
to  the  "  Qyena,"  &c.,  on  account  of  these  being  the  means  of  attaining  a 
desirable  end." 

270.  (Rep.).  But  even  then  the  Result  of  these  would  not  cease  to  be 
sinful.    And  we  must  also  consider  the  following  points,  in  this  connection  : 

270-71.  If  '  Dharma  '  be  explained  as  that  by  means  of  which  something 
desirable  would  be  accomplished,  without  the  least  taint  of  anything  undesir- 
able, thea  the  "^yena"  and  the  rest  would  become  excluded  (from  the 
category  of  "Dharma"). 

271-72.  If  anything  that  is  laid  down  in  the  Veda  as  bringing  pleasure 
to  the  agent  were  held  to  be  "  Dharma,"  independently  of  the  property  or 
otherwise  of  the  performance  thereof, — then  alone  could  the  "  pyena " 
come  under  the  category  of  "  Dharma." 

272--73.  But  if  by  '  Adharma '  we  understand  anything  that  causes 
pain  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  which  may  have  been  laid  down  in 
the  Veda, — then  the  "  Qyena "  would  be  included  in  the  category  of 
"  Adharma." 

273-74.  He,  who  would  attribute  sinfulness  even  to  the  enjoined 
{killing — as  subsidiary  to  a  sacrifice),  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
'  Slaughter,'  like  any  ordinary  slaughter  (outside  a  sacrifice), — would  be 
courting  a  contradiction  of  the  Scriptures. 

274-75.  And  if  one  were  to  argue,  without  any  regard  to  the  Scrip- 
tures,— he  would  also  prove  the  incapability  of  accomplishing  "  Heaven  " 
with  regard  to  Sacrifices  ;  because  (they  may  urge  that)  these  (sacrifices) 
are  actions,  like  '  eating  '  and  the  like  (which  do  not  lead  to  Heaven). 

268.69  Therefore  the  "  pysnS' "  sacrifice  can  never  be  "  Dharma,"  inasmuch  as 
it  is  tainted  with  sin,  through  its  Result  ;  and  it  has  already  been  proved  in  Karikas 
267-68,  that  it  is  not  "  Adharma." 

SI"  The  Eesnlt  of  "  ^yena  "  has  been  proved  to  be  sinful,  and  now  we  must  consider 
the  character  of  the  sacrifice  itself. 

810.11  This  Karika  and  the  next  consider  what  ordinary  people  understand  by 
"  Dharma  "  and  "  Adharma." 

ail.ia  That  is,  explaining  propriety  of  performance  as  capability  of  causing  hap- 
piness. 

8ia.7S  Thus,  in  reality,  the  "  ^yena"  is  neither  "  Dharma"  nor  "  Adharma." 

S7*.76  Because  sacrifices  are  accepted  as  the  means  of  leading  to  Heaven,  on  the 
sole  ground  of  the  Veda.  And  if  one  were  to  disregard  this,  no  such  capability  in  the 
sacrifice  could  be  proved.  In  fact  we  would  have  an  irrefutable  argument  to  the 
contrary,  vix.,  "  Sacrifices  cannot  lead  to  Heaven,  because  they  are  actions,  like 
Eating." 
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276-76.  The  sinfulness  (of  sacrificial  slaughter),  postulated  on  the 
strength  of  passages  from  the  Gita,  Mantras,  and  other  Eulogistic 
passages, — contradicts  the  direct  assertions  of  the  Veda  (which  distinctly 
enjoins  sacrificial  slaughter);  and  hence  these  (passages)  must  be  taken 
to  have  some  other  meaning. 

.276-77.  (Obj.)-  "  The  Satra  and  the  Vedio  sentences  being  of  equal 
importance  to  the  student,  and  the  incapability  (of  signifying  something) 
also  applying  equally  to  both  (in  the  mind  of  the  student), — the  clause 
'  not  in  the  Sutras  '  is  no  reply  (to  the  objection  raised  in  the  Bhashya)." 

277-78.  (Rep.).  This  clause  (' na  sutreshu')  serves  only  to  reply  to 
the  aforesaid  "  exclusive  specification " :  Because  in  the  case  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sutras,  this  method  ('splitting  of  the  sentence'  and 
other  indirect  methods  of  interpretation)  is  applicable  (when  the  sense 
thus  indirectly  got  at  is  supported  by  other  evidences). 

278.  Or  the  Sutra  itself  may  be  repeated ;  or  as  a  last  resource,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  "  Tantra  "  (a  conventional  subserviency)  in  accordance 

•76.17  The  Bhashya  (pp.  5-6)  having  raised  the  objection :  "  Bat  the  aphorism 
is  incapable  of  giving  the  two  meanings"  [namely,  (1)  that  the  Veda  is  the  authority 
for  Daty,  and  (2)  that  Duty  is  that  which  brings  about  happiness], — replies  by  adding 
that  the  syntactical  split  that  the  objector  has  nrged  against  such  doable  signification, 
does  not  aSect  the  case  of  the  aphorism.  In  the  Karika,  the  objector  says  that  the 
Veda  and  the  Sutras  are  both  eqnal,  in  the  eyes  of  the  student. 

877.13  Though  both  the  Veda  and  the  Sutra  are  equal  to  the  student,  yet  com- 
mentators have  been  found  to  explain  the  Sutras  by  double  interpretations.  It  was 
with  this  view,  that,  in  explaining  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Bhashya,  we  have 
taken  it  to  signify  "  exclusive  specification," — the  sense  of  the  clause  "  sati  sambhave  " 
having  been  explained  as  that  "  it  is  only  when  the  ordinary  signidciitions  of  the  words 
of  the  aphorism  can  reasonably  be  accepted,  without  contradicting  the  Veda,  that  such 
significations  are  to  be  accepted  j  otherwise,  if  such  signification  be  found  to  militate 
against  the  Veda,  then,  in  interpreting  the  aphorism,  we  mast  have  recourse  to  in- 
direct methods  of  signification," 

878  That  is,  in  order  to  signify  both  the  facts,  the  aphorism  may  be  read 
over  twice.  The  second  part  of  the  Karika  is  not  easily  intelligible ;  hence  the 
explanation  of  the  Nyayaratnakara  is  reproduced  :  "  The  word  '  Dharma,'  for  instance, 
may  be  taken  to  be  uttered  as  a  '  Tantra,' — i.e.,  it  may  be  conventionally  accepted  as 
the  subordinate  word  in  the  sentence ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  constructed  with 
each  of  the  other  two  words,  simultaneously  :  when  taken  with  the  first  word 
' Codandlalcshanah,'  it  would  give  the  meaning  that '  Duty  has  Veda  for  its  authority  j' 
and  when  taken  with  the  second  word  '  Arthah '  it  would  signify  that  '  Duty  is  the 
means  of  happiness.'  And  as  both  these  constructions  are  accepted  simultaneously ; 
there  is  no  syntactical  split,  in  reality.  In  this  case,  the  word  '  Codandlakshanah ' 
would  be  the  subject  and  'Dharmah'  the  Predicate,  of  the  first  proposition  ;  while  of 
the  second  proposition,  '  Dharmah '  would  be  the  subject  and  '  Arthah  '  the  "  Predicate." 
The  two  propositions  may  be  thus  stated  ;  (1)  '  That  which  has  Veda  for  its  authority 
is  Dharma,'  and  (2)  '  Dharma  is  the  cause  of  happiness.'  The  meaning  that  the  Sutra 
would  give,  when  the  other  two  words  are  made  subservient  to  the  word  '  Dharmah,' 
is  explained  in  Notes  281-82. 
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with  tl\e  difierence  in  the  sigaifj'ing  power  (of  the  three  words  constituting 
the  Sutra). 

279.  Or  we  may  make  two  Sutras  out  of  the  one,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  that  the  Sutra  only  gives  certain  portions   (of  two  sentences), 

279-80.  These  two  (sentences  constituting  the  Sutra)  are  assumed 
to  depend  upon  one  another,  on  account  of  proximity.  And  the  assumptioii 
of  a  portion  (of  the  second  sentence)  is  not  meant  simply  to  complete  the 
sentence. 

280-81.  Though  the  sentence  "  Atha  va,  &c. "  (in  the  Bhashya) 
explains  each  of  the  constituents  to  refer  to  '  Dharma,'  as  qualified 
( by  the  definition  aSorded  by  another),  yet  the  syntactical  split  remains 
just  the  same. 

281-82.  Therefore  the  real  answer  (to  the  objection  raised  in  the 
Bhasliya)  would  be  one  of  the  following:  either  (1)  that  the  'name' 
("Dliarma")  is  subservient  (to  the  other  two  factors);  or  (2)  that  the 
'name'  and  the  word  "Lakshana"  may  be  construed  with"  Artha "  • 
or  (3)  that  the  word  '  Lakshana'  may  be  taken  to  be  subservient  to  the 
words  "  Dharma  "  and  "  Artha." 

282-83.     "  Dharma  in  general,  being  previously  known,  as  soon  as  its 


219  This  is  what  the  Blilshya  has  done.  The  senae  is  this;  Sutras,  being 
extremely  brief,  are  not  expected  to  give  every  sentence  in  its  entire  form.  The  pre- 
seat  Siitra  is  really  made  up  of  two  Sutras — [l)"Art'ho  dharmah"  {Dhaxm^  is  the 
cause  of  happiness),  and  (2)  "  Oodandlakshanah  " — this  latter  being  only  a  part  of  the 
complete  sentence:  "  Codandlakshano  dharmah"  (that  which  is  based  upon  the  Veda 
is  Dharma). 

879-80  If  both  these  constituent  Sutras  were  taken  independently,  then,  the 
Sutra,  "Codandlakshano  Dharmnh"  would  make  the  "  ^yena"  also  a.  Dharma;  and, 
on  the  other  liand,  the  Siitra  "  Art/to  Dharmah  "  would  make  any  source  of  happiness  a 
Dharma.  In  order  to  guard  against  these  anomalies,  the  Karika  adds  that  the  word 
"  Dharma,"  in  each  of  these  sentences,  is  taken  in  the  light  of  its  definition  afforded 
in  the  other ;  the  Sutras  are  to  be  interpreted  as  interblended  together,  and  forming 
only  one  Siitra. 

SSI. 818  If  we  accept  the  first  alternative,  then  the  construction  of  the  Sutra 
would  be  this  :  "  Godandlakshano  Dharmnh-Dharmo' rthah."  In  accordance  with  the 
second  alternative,  the  construction  would  be — "  Artho  Dharmah-arthaqodandlakshanah." 
In  the  third  case,  the  construction  would  be  "  Artha^odanalakshanah  Godandlakshano 
Dharmah.''  The  meaning,  in  the  second  case,  would  be  "  Dharma  is  the  cause  of 
happiness, — and  the  cause  of  happiness  too  only  such  as  is  laid  down  in  the  Veda." 
In  the  third  case,  the  meaning  would  be — "  The  cause  of  happiness  is  as  declared 
in  the  Veda,^and  that-  which  is  authorised  by  the  Veda  is  Dharma."  The  meaning 
obtainable  in  the  first  case,  has  already  been  explained  in  note  278. 

282.83  The  objection  is  that  the  word  "  arthah "  in  the  Siitra  is  superfluous ; 
because  when  we  know  what  Dharma  is,  we  know  it  only  as  iringing  about  happiness ; 
and  hence,  as  soon  as  its  authority  has  been  declared,  it  at  once  comes  to  be  recognised 
as  the  means  of  happiness  ("  Artha "^  ;  and  as  such,  there  is  no  use  of  having  this 
word  in  the  Siitra. 
9 
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authority  is  declared,  it  at  once  becomes  a  means  of  happiness  ;  and  as 
such,  why  should  the  word  '  Artha  '  ( '  means  of  happiness  '  )  be  mentioned 
in  the  Sutra  ?  " 

283-84.  (Rep.)  :  The  fact  of  having  the  Veda  for  its  authority  comes 
to  be  predicated  of  "  Dharma,"  only  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  Artha  "  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  real  character. 

284-85.  For  in  that  case,  those  that  are  declared  (in  the  Veda),  by 
means  of  prohibitions,  to  be  the  causes  of  »in,  would  also  become  included 
in  "  Dhairma  "  ;  inasmuch  as  these  also  are  mentioned  in  the  Veda. 

285-86.  Therefore  that  form  of  the  sentence,  whereby  we  could 
have  the  restriction  of  the  definition  to  the  single  object  (  "  Dharma,"  ) 
— which  is  possible  only  if  we  admit  the  word  "  Artha," — is  to  be  got  at 
only  by  repeating  the  word  "  Artha." 

286-87.  The  author  of  the  Bbashya  has  also  declared  the  result 
the  exclusion  of  slaughter,  Spc,  to  be  due  to  the  significatiou  of  the  word 
*'  Artha,"  without  taking  it  as  qualifying  (Dharma). 

Thus  ends  the  Vdrtlha  on  Aphorism  II. 


S95.8I1  If  -vfo  had  only  "  Codanalaishano  Dharmak,"  then  even  those  Acta, 
which  are  authorised  by  the  Veda  in  one  phase,  and  prohibited  in  another  phase  of  it, 
would  become  included  in  the  category  of  "  Dharma  "  ;  and  the  preclnsion  of  such 
acts  would  not  be  possible,  nnless  we  added  the  word  "  Arthab,"  which  restricts  the 
definitioa  to  only  such  as  are  causes  of  happiness,  and  thereby  exclades  all  that  ig 
sinful. 

83S.S81  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  If  the  construction  of  the  sentence 
bo  as  you  have  explained  it  to  be,  then,  how  is  it  that,  in  the  Bhashya,  the  word 
•Arthah'  has  been  explained  as  qualifying  'Dharma?'  {Vide  Bhashya:  '  anartho 
dharma  ukto  ma  bhaditi  arthagrahaifam')."  The  sense  of  the  reply  as  embodied  in  the 
Karika  is  that  the  Bhashya  does  not  mean  "  Arthah  "  to  be  a  purely  qualifying  term  ; 
because  even  without  such  qualification,  the  Bhashya  explains  the  exclusion  of 
"  slaaghter"  and  other  sinful  deeds  as  being  due  to  the  direct  signification  of  the  word 
"  arthah  "  itself.  The  NySyaratndkara  and  the  Kdfika  interpret  this  Karika  differently. 
They  take  it  as  embodying  a  reply  to  the  objection  urged,  against  the  last  sentence  of 
the  Bhashya  on  this  Sutra,  in  Karika  280.  The  meaning  of  the  Karika,  in  this  case, 
would  be  this :  "  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Sutra  mentions  '  dharmah '  as  qualified 
by  '  arthah  ; '  all  that  the  Bhashya  means  is  that,  even  without  such  specification,  the 
word  'arthah,'  by  itself,  would  directly  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  'slaughter'  Ac,  by 
means  of  a  particular  construction  put  upon  the  Sutra ;  and  the  Bhashya—'  athavS,  ^c' 
— only  gives  the  form  of  the  construction  that  is  to  be  put  upon  the  Sutra,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  exclusion  of  '  slaaghter,  &c.' — the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bhttshya  being 
•  That  which  is  an  Artha  (cause  of  happiness)  has  the  character  of  Dharma,  only  when 
it  is  authorised  by  (distinctly  enjoined  in)  the  Veda.'  " 
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APHORISM  III, 
"  Tke  examination  of  its  cause  (follows)."     (I-i-3). 

1-2.  Tbough,  besides  simple  declaration,  the  author  of  the  Bhashp, 
iias  also  added  the  argument  in  favour  of  his  own  theory,  to  he  explained 
later  on ;  yet  the  statement  that  *'  the  foregoing  is  a  mere  declaration 
(statement  of  a  proposition)  "  refers  to  what  has  been  stated  by  Jaimini 
(in  the  aphorism).  Or  it  may  be  that  the  Commentator  has  only  pointed 
■out  the  possible  arguments— through  the  mention  of  the  expression  "  tho 
past,  fafcure,  &c" 

Thus  end  tlie  Vartika  on  the  third  Sutra. 


'-*  This  refers  to  the  following  passage  of  the  Bhishya  :  "  nklamasmihhih  codanani' 
mitlam  d.lw.rmas'ga  jnanam  iti  prtiitijnamdtretfolctam.'"  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  clear. 
The  reply  means  that  the  Bhashya  passage  may  be  taken  as  refering  to  the  Sutra 
alone,  which  only  lays  down  a  simple  proposition.  The  seoonil  alternative  suggested 
is  that  the  passage  may  be  taken  as  refering  to  the  Bhashya  itself, — the  sense,  ia  that 
oase,  being  that  what  appears  as  the  argument  is  not  bronght  forward  as  an  argument, 
but  only  as  a  simple  declaration  of  the  probable  features  of  the  object  of  declaration. 
The  latter  sentence  has  been  translated  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Nyayaratnakara  and  the  Kdfiki.  It  may  also  be  translated  thus  :  "  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  anthor  of  the  Vritti  has  declared  the  argument  beginning  with  '  past,  ^c.,'  Over 
and  above  what  was  necessary  "  (and  the  Bhashya  hat  Oitly  repeated  the  declaration  of 
the  Vritti). 
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APHORISM  IV. 

"  Sense-preception,  wMch  is  the  cognition  of  tlie  person, 
brought  about  by  the  correct  functioning  of  the  sense-organs, 
is  not  the  means  (of  knowing  Duty) ;  because  Perception  only 
consists  in  the  apprehension  of  what  already  exists."  I-i-4. 

1.  He, — wlio  breaking  up  the  aphorism  into  two,  explains  (the  first 
talf)  as  the  definition  of  Sense-perception, — has  to  explain  the  connection 
of  the  aphorism  (thus  interpreted)  with  the  former  declaration  ; 

2.  and  also  in  what  part  of  the  declaration,  the  mere  statement  of 
tlie  definition  can  help  ;  and  also  the  reason  for  the  definitions  of  Inference 
and  the  rest,  being  not  stated. 

3.  It  is  not  that  these  (Inference,  &c.),  are  not  means  of  right 
notion  ;  nor  can  it  be  held  that  they  are  included  in  "  Sense-perception"; 
nor  lastly  (can  it  be  urged  that)  they  have  the  same  definition  (as  that  of 
Sense-perception). 

4.  Nor  again  can  these  be  (said  to  have  their  definitions)  indirectly 
implied  in  the  definition  of  "  Sense-perception."  Because,  it  is  yet  to  be 
proved  that  all  Means  of  Right  Notion  are  preceded  by  "  Seuse- 
peroeption." 

5.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  "  a  statement  of  the  definition  of  Sense- 
perception  is  not  possible  without  a  concomitant  implication  of  tlie  defini- 
tion of  Inference,  &c.  ";  and  cousequently  no  indirect  implication  of  these 
can  be  possible. 

6.  For  the  definition  of  Sense-Perception  cannot  give  any  idea  as  to 

5  There  are  two  factors  in  the  declaration  :  (1)  that  the  Yeda  is  the  only  means  of 
knowing  Duty  ;  and  (2)  that  the  Veda  is  always  authoritative  ;  and  doubtless  none  of 
these  two  propositions  is  helped  by  the  definition  of  "  Sense-preoeption." 

*  "  Indirectly." — Since  all  other  means  of  knowledge  are  preceded  by  Sense- 
perception,  the  definition  of  this  latter  may  be  said  to  include  those  of  others  also. 

6  A  definition  can  be  said  to  imply  only  that,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  definition 
itself  remains  incomplete.  Bat  the  definition  of  Sense-perception  is  not  incomplete 
without  that  of  Inference,  &o. 

6  When  the  definition  of  Sense-perception  gives  no  idea,  either  of  its  precedence  or 
non-precedence  of  Inference  and  the  rest,  it  is  as  reasonable  to  accept  the  one  as  the 
other. 
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its  precedence  or  non-precedence  (to  otlier  means  of  Right  Notion) ;  and 
under  suoli  circumstances,  why  should  not  the  definition  of  Sense-perception 
be  taken  to  imply  the  fact  of  Inference,  &c.,  not  being  preceded  by  Sense- 
perception  ? 

7-8.  Nor  can  the  definition  of  Sense-preception  in  any  way,  give  an 
idea  either  of  the  specific  definition,  or  of  the  form,  or  of  the  extent  (or 
limits),  of  these  (Inference,  &c.).  And  (if  it  be  urged)  that  "  these  are  not 
defined,  only  because  they  are  well-known  "  ;  then  that  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  Sense-perception  also. 

8-9.  Thus  then,  the  aphorism  would  either  denote  thie  exclusion  (of 
all  other  Means  of  Right  Notion)  ;  or  it  might  be  explained  as  uttered  by 
some  silly  person  :  for  an  intelligent  person  could  never  define  only  one 
among  many  such  Means.  And  further,  when  the  aphorism  can  reasonably 
be  construed  as  a  single  sentence,  it  is  not  proper  to   split  it  up  into  two. 

10-11.  Nor  is  even  Sense-Perception  clearly  defined  by  the  aphorism  ; 
because  the  definition  applies  equally  to  the  false  semblances  thereof 
{i.e.,  mistaken  Sense-perception) ;  for  the  definition  only  serves  to  set  aside 
"  Dream-perception,"  which  occurs  without  the  contact  of  the  senses  with 
their  objects.  If  (perception  be  defined  only  as  the  cognition)  following 
from  the  contact  (of  the  Senses)  with  an  object,  then  even  false  im- 
pressions woald  become  included  in  the  definition. 

12.  The  definition  does  not  specify  the  contact  to  be  either  with 
something  perceptible,  or  with  something  else, — whereby  there  could  be 
any  such  specification  as  is  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

13.  It  was  only  when  the  author  of  the  Vritti  found  the  Aphorism 
(as  it  stood)  unable  to  signify  all  that  he  wished,  that  he  changed  the 
reading  of  the  aphorism  into  ''  TatsamprayogS." 

14.  Therefore  (the  contact  not  being  specified),  the  character  of  Sense- 
perception  (as  defined  in  accordance  with  the  former  interpretation  of 
Bhavadasa)  would  belong  to  such  cognitions  of  objects  as  arise  from  the 
contact  of  the  Eye,  &c-,  with  some  other  object — (Sound,  f.  i.). 

1-8  Granted  that  Inference,  &c.,  are  invariably  preceded  by  Sense-perception;  even 
then  the  definition  of  Sense-perception  can  give  na  no  idea  of  the  specific  definitions  of 
the  other  Means  of  Knowledge — Inference  and  the  rest. 

lO.IX  If  the  only  differentia  were  the  fact  of  being  produced  by  the  contact  of  the 
sense-organs  with  an  object,  then  only  dream-cognition  would  be  excluded,  and  all 
sorts  of  mistaken  perceptions,  &c.,  would  become  included  in  the  definition. 

18  The  "  Specification"  referred  to  is  the  changing  of  the  order  of  words  in  the 
aphorism,  as  assumed  by  Bhavadasa.  The  definition  lays  down  mere  "contact  of 
the  Sense-organs." 

.'     18  Tie  change  in  the  reading  mates  the  Siitra  imply  that  the  contact  is  with   that 
whereof  one  has  the  perception. 

1*  The  eye  sees  an  object,  and  this  Perception  recalls  the  impressions  of  other 
objects  ;  then,  these  latter  too,— being,  though  indirectly,  due  to  the  contact  of  the  eye, 
though  ^ith  a  different  object,— would  come  to  be  included  in  "  Sense-perception." 
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15.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  in  that  case  the  word  '  Satsamprayoga ' 
('  contact ')  would  become  redundant," — (we  reply)  just  so,  that  is  what  the 
opponent  (of  the  "  Definition-theory  ")  urges.^-aB  also  the  deficiency  of  the 
definition  itself  (which  has  been  proved  just  to  be  too  Wide). 

16.  The  use  of  the  expression  SatsamprayogB  would  lie  in  excluding 
"dream-perception,  &c."  Therefore  (in  this  aphorism)  to  the  unstated 
definition,  cannot  belong  the  character  either  of  "  direct  declaration,"  or  of 
"  supplementary  explanation." 

17-18.  Therefore  the  construction  (of  the  aphorism)  cannot  be  this  ! 
"  To  the  cognition,  that  is  comprehended  on  the  contract  of  the  senses, 
belongs  the  character  of  Sense-perception ;  and  that  which  is  ordinarily 
known  as  such  '  Sense-perception  '  can  be  the  cause  of  the  apprehension 
of  only  that  which  exists ;  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  the  means  of  knowing 
duty." 

19.  The  clause  "  EvanlaksJianakam  M  tat "  in  the  Bhgshya  is  not 
meant  to  signify  the  form  (or  definition)  (of  Perception)  ;  what  the  author 
of  the  Bhashya  means  to  imply  is  the  special  form  of  Sense' perception, 
(by  which  it  cannot  be  the  Means  of  knowing  Duty). 

20.  (The  meaning  of  the  said  clause  being  that),  because  the  character 
of  consisting  in  the  apprehension  of  already  existing  objects  belongs  to 
Sense-perception,  therefore  from  this  well-known  character,  we  must  infer 
the  fact  of  its  not  being  the  Means  (of  knowing  Duty). 

21.  The  "  fact  of  being  a  Perception  "  is  the  reason  for  proving   the 

1'  This  shows  that  even  when  we  do  not  accept  the  "  definition "  theory,  the 
expression  "  Satsamprayoge  "  does  not  become  rednndant. 

"  Therefore,  ^c." — Since  the  definition  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  in  the  Sutra, 
therefore  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  directly  mentioned,  or  snpplementarily  implied. 
The  form  of  the  direct  declaration  of  the  definition  would  be — "  That  which  is  Sense- 
perception  has  this  character  "  ;  and  the  form  of  the  Definition,  as  a  "  supplementary 
explanation,"  would  be,  "  That  which  has  such  a  character  is  Sense-perception  "  ;  and 
so  long  as  "  Definition  "  has  not  been  mentioned  by  name,  it  cannot  be  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

17.18  The  construction  here  denied  is  that  which  has  been  pnt  on  the  Sutra  hf 
BharadSsa,  who  breaks  it  np  into  two  parts ;  one  part  ending  with  "  Pratyaksham," 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  definition  of  Sense-perception,  and  the  rest  of  the  Sutra 
forming  the  second  part,  which  he  takes  as  precluding  the  fact  of  such  Perception  being 
the  means  of  knowing  Duty.  As  this  construction  necessitates  a  syntactical  split,  and 
as  there  are  other  objections  to  it  also  (as  noted  above),  the  Yartika  denies  such  aft 
interpretation  Of  the  Sutra. 

«1  These  arguments  are  thug  explained  in  the  Nyiya-ratndkara.  "  Sense-percep- 
tipn  is  not  the  means,  because  it  consists  of  the  apprehension  of  already  existing  objects  ; 
(1).  It  consists  of  the  apprehension  of  existing  objects,  because  it  is  brought  about  by 
direct  contact  in  the  present ;  (2).  It  is  brought  about  by  direct  contact  in  the  present, 
because  it  is  Sense-perception  ; ''  (3).  The  Bat  in  "  Stttaamprayoga  "  signifies  present  (con- 
tact) J  and  the  contact  too  is  co-substrate  with  the  Perception.  BhavadSsa,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  explained  " Sat-samprayoga"  as  ' contact  with  something  existing."    The 
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rest  of  tbe  argumeats  ;  and  as  this  is  too  well  known  (to  need  any  explana- 
tion) in  the  case  of  oui-  Sense-perception,  it  is  explained  only  with  a  view 
to  the  Perception  of  the  Yogi. 

22.  The  connection  (of  the  Sutra  thus  interpreted)  with  the  principal 
subject  (or  proposition)  is  established  through  the  signification  of  the 
unauthoritative  character  of  all  other  Means  of  Right  Notion,  (with  regard 
to  Duty),  the  non-authoritativeness  of  the  rest  (besides  Perception)  being 
proved  by  the  absence  of  premises  (which  could  only  be  derived  from 
Sense-perception  ). 

23.  The  unauthoritative  character  of  others  (besides  Sense-percep- 
tion) is  easily  comprehensible  (as  implied  by  such  character  of  Sense- 
perception  itself)  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  stated  (directly)  in  the  Sutra. 

23-24.  Nor  can  the  objection  of  the  unnecessary  character  of  the 
definition,  apply  (in  our  case)  ;  nor  is  the  discrepancy  in  the  definition  of 
being  either  too  narrow  or  too  wide — applicable  to  our  case. 

24-25.  What  we  refer  to  is  such  character  of  Sense-perception,  as 
is  well  known  ;  and  tlien  too,  the  character  of  Sense-perception  does  not 
belong  to  miragic  (false)  peiceptions  and  the  like.  And  as  for  the  chance 
of  these  latter  not  being  the  means  (of  knowing  Duty),  we  do  not  deny  it. 

26-28.     "  Even  objects  iu  the  past  and  in  the  future,  and  those  that  are 

second  half  of  the  KSrika  is  added  in  order  to  guard  againsb  the  absence  of  corrobo- 
riiting  instances.  By  making  "  Yogio  Perception  "  the  major  term,  we  get  ordinary 
"  Perception  "  to  serve  as  a  corroborating  Instance  in  the  syllogism. 

SI!  The  Sutra,  as  interpretted  by  Bhavadasa,  has  been  shown  to  have  no  connec- 
tion with  tbe  Principal  Proposition  :  "  The  Veda  alone  is  the  means  of  knowing 
Duty  " ;  and  the  present  Karika  explains  that  this  want  of  connection  does  not  apply 
in  our  case  j  because  we  take  the  whole  Sutra  to  mean  only  that  Sense-perception  is 
not  the  means  of  knowing  Duty  j  and  this  implies  that  none  other  out  of  the  various 
means  of  Right  Notion — Inference  and  the  rest — can  be  the  means  of  knowing  Duty  ; 
because  all  these  latter  are  based  upon  premises  derived  from  Sense-perception,  which 
being  precluded  from  producing  any  knowledge  of  Daty,  precludes  the  applicability 
of  all  the  rest  ;  and  thereby  serves  to  strengthen  the  original  proposition  that  "  Veda 
alone  is  the  means  of  knowing  Duty." 

S8.S*.  Because  we  do  not  interpret  the  aphorism  as  embodying  a  definition  of 
"  Sense-perception." 

SS.S6.  Wliat  we  mean  is  that  Sense-perception,  which  ia  known  to  have  snoh  a 
character,  cannot  be  the  means  of  knowing  Duty.  "  Then  " — i.e.,  by  referring  to  the 
well-known  character  of  Sense-perception. 

26.a8.  "  The  Perception  of  the  Yogis,  brought  about  by  contemplation,  touches  all 
kinds  of  objects,  even  those  of  the  past  and  the  like  ;  and  as  such,  it  would  also  com- 
prehend Duty,  &o.,  as  held  by  the  Buddhists.  And  then  again,  the  naturally  omniscient 
souls  of  men  would  also  come  to  comprehend  all  such  objects,  when  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  the  Body ;  and  thus  then  these  souls  would  also  come  to  perceive  Duty, 
&c.,  as  held  by  the  Arhats."  In  reply  to  these,  the  aphorism  has  brought  forward  the 
following  two  arguments,  aimed  against  the  amenability  of  Duty,  &c.,  to  Sense-percep- 
tion ; — (1)  Duty  is  not  amenable  to  Sense-perception, — because  Sense-perception  con- 
gists  in  the  comprehension  of  objects  in  the  present  time.     (2)  Duty  is  not  amenable 
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extremely  subtile  in  character,  and  also  those  at  a  distance, — some  people 
hold  to  be  amenable  to  the  Sense-perception  of  Yogis,  and  to  that  of  the 
liberated  souls  ;  and  therefore  (1)  the  premissing  of  the  fact  of  '  Sense- 
perception  consisting  of  the  comprehension  of  objects  existing  in  the 
present  time,'  becomes  inapplicable,  in  reference  to  such  Yogis,  &o.,  or 
(2)  tlie  reasoning  based  upon  the  future  chai'acter  (of  Duty)  would  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  of  future  objects  being  perceptible  to  the  Yogis."  In 
order  to  avoid  these  two  contingencies,  Jaimini  has  added  "  Sat  "  (present), 
which  indicates  something  that  is  well  known. 

28-29.  The  Sense-perception  of  the  Yogis  too,  cannot  be  any  other 
than  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  such.  And  the  very  fact  of  these  being 
'  Sense-perception'  would  prove  the  fact  of  their  consisting  of  the  compre- 
hension of  objects  existing  at  the  present  time,  as  also  the  fact  of  their 
being  brought  about  by  present  contact  ; — like  our  own  ordinary  Sense- 
pex'ception. 

30-31.  Tlie  notions  that  the  Yogis  have  with  regard  to  objects  not 
present,  cannot,  for  that  very  reason,  be  called  "  Sense  perception  ;  " — 
just  like  Desire  or  Remembrance;  also  because  such  notions  of  Yogis 
( with  regard  to  remote  objects),  are  not  ordinarily  known  as  "Sense- 
perception," — these  being  more  like  "  Fancy"  than  anything  else.  And 
it  is  the  absence  of  both  that  is  signified  by  "   Sat  "  (present  K 

32.     Just  as  ordinary  Fancy,  independently  of  Sense-perception  and 

to  Sense-perception, — because  it  is  aa  yet  only  in  the  future.  The  fact  of  the  Togia 
being  able  to  perceive  objects  of  the  past,  future,  &c.,  however,  goes  directly  against 
the  first  of  these  arguments ;  because  such  Sense-perception  is  actually  found  not  to 
consist  in  the  comprehension  of  present  objects  alone.  The  second  argument  is  also 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  Yogis  do  actually  perceive  future  objects  ;  and  hence 
the  mere  future  character  of  Duty  is  not  enough  to  render  it  unamenable  to  Sense- 
perception.  The  addition  of  "sat"  (present),  however,  guards  against  both  these 
contradictions:  because  this  addition  restricts  "  Sense -peroep  tion"  to  such  cases 
alone,  in  which  the  contact  of  the  senses  is  direct  and  at  the  present  time ;  and 
doubtless,  saoh  Perception  can  only  be  of  objects  that  exist  in  the  present. 

S8.S9  The  Perception  of  Yogis  cannot  be  different  from  what  is  ordinarily  known 
as  "  Perception  "  ;  because  the  very  fact  of  its  being  Sense-perception  would  prove 
it  to  have  tVie  two  oliaracteristics,  mentioned  in  the  last  note  ;-^The  form  of  the 
arguments  being — "  The  Perception  of  Yogis  consists  iu  the  comprehension  of  objects 
existing  at  the  present  time,  and  is  produced  by  present  contact ;  because  it  is  Sense- 
perception,  like  any  ordinary  Sense-perception, 

iO.31  "  For  that  very  reason" — i.e.,  on  account  of  such  objects  not  existing  in  the 
present.  "Absence  of  loth" — i.e.,  of  the  character  of  "Perception,"  and  of  that 
"Means  of  Right  Notion."  That  is  to  say,  the  "sat"  in  "  Satsamprayoge  "  serves  to 
imply  that  the  Perception  of  the  Yogi  mentioned  above  is  not  true  Sense-perception , 
and  also  that  there  is  no  ground  for  accepting  such  Perception  to  be  authoritative. 

82  The  Vui(,'e3hikas  assert  that  the  means  of  the  transcendental  vision  of  the 
Yogi  is  not  the  ordinary  channel  of  Perception,  but  a  peculiar  faculty  developed  in 
him,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  "  Pratibhii "  (Intuition  or  Fancy).  Against  this 
theory,  it  is  urged  thiit  we  como  across  such  intuitive  Porcoptiou  iu  the  case  of  ordinary 
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the  other  (Means  of  Right  Notion),  is  not  able  to  give  rise  to  any  definite 
idea,  so  also  would  be  the  Imagination  (or  Intuition)  of  the  Yogi. 

33.  If  tliere  ever  was  a  sensuous  cognition,  produced  by  contact 
with  objects  not  existing  at  the  present  time, — then  alone  could  it  apply 
to  Duty,  which  is  yet  to  come.  And  it  was  for  these  reasons  that  Jaimini 
added  "  Sat." 

34.  Specially,  because,  Duty  is  not  perceptible,  prior  to  its  perform- 
ance ;  and  even  when  it  has  been  performed,  it  is  not  perceptible,  in  the 
character  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  particular  results, 

35.  And  again,  like  our  Sense-perception,  the  Sense-perception  of  the 
Yogis  too, — as  consisting  of  the  comprehension  of  objects  existing  at  the 
present  time,  and  as  having  the  character  of  "  Sense-perception," — cannot 
be  accepted  as  applying  to  Duty. 

36.  If  the  word  "  Sat  "  were  removed,  how  could  we  get  at  the  denial 
of  the  character  of  (Sense-perception)  in  the  case  of  Yogic-perception,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  the  latter  being  brought  about  by  a  contact  not  at 
the  present  time  ? 

37.  Though  the   signification  of  "  Sat ''   could  be  got  at  through  the 

persons  also  ;  but  this  does  not  lead  ua  believe  in  all  that  the  person  may  be  saying  • 
and  the  same  disbelief  may  also  afEeot  the  assertion  of  the  Yogi. 

83  In  Karikas  26-28,  the  addition  of  '  sat '  has  been  said  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  two  contingencies  therein  noted ;  and  Karika  32  oonolades  the  explana- 
tion of  the  avoidance  of  the  first  of  those  contingencies.  With  Klrika  33  begins  the 
consideration  of  the  assertion  that  the  addition  of  '  sat '  serves  to  set  aside  the  con- 
tradiction dne  to  the  amenability  of  future  objects  to  Yogio-peroepfciou.  The  meanina 
of  the  KarikH  is  that  the  word  '  sat'  serves  to  set  aside  all  possibility  of  a  perception 
without  direct  contact  with  an  object  in  the  present. 

S*  The  sacrifice  has  been  said  to  constitute  "  Duty,"  only  in  the  character  of  bein* 
the  means  to  certain  desirable  ends,  and  not  merely  as  appearing  in  the  ritual  •  hence 
even  when  though  the  sacrifice  may  have  been  performed,  yet  it  does  not  yet 
manifest  its  aforesaid  character,  which  comes  to  be  manifested  at  some  remote  period 
of  time  ;  and  as  such  it  can  never  be  amenable  to  Senae-perceptiu  j  this  amenability  to 
Sense-perception  being  set  aside  by  the  addition  of  "sat,"  which  restricts  "Sense- 
perception"  only  to  such  cognitions  as  arise  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  organs  of 
Sense  with  objects  existing  at  the  present  time.  Such  contact  is  not  possible  in  the 
case  of  Duty  j  because  Duty  does  not  manifest  itself  in  its  true  character,  until  the 
performer  is  dead,  and  there  are  no  Sense-organs  left,  with  which  there  could  be  any 
contact. 

86  The  Perception  of  Togis,  consisting  of  the  comprehension  of  objects  existing  at 
the  present  time,  cannot  be  the  means  of  knowing  Duty  j  and  it  cannot  be  such  means, 
also  because  even  the  Perception  of  Yogis  is  only  "  Sense-perception  "  after  all ;  and  as 
such,  cannot  apply  to  such  transcendental  objects,  as  Doty  and  the  like. 

81  The  Causative  Locative  would  imply  that  the  "  contact "  must  be  the  one  at  the 
present  time  ;  as  no  causativeness  can  belong  to  either  the  past  or  the  future.  Though 
such  is  the  fact,  yet  some  people  assume  that  the  perceptions  of  Yogis  belong  to  tha 
past  and  the  future  also  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  remove  this  misconception  that  "  Sat " 
has  been  added. 

10 
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(causative)  Locative  (in  "  Samprayoge  "  ),  yet  the  assumptions  of  others 
have  to  be  negatived  ;  and  hence  the  addition  by  Jaimini. 

38-39.  The  word  "  >Sam  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  proper  (or  right)  "  ; 
and  it  serves  to  preclude  all  faulty  '  prayoga.'  And  by  "  prayoga  "  is  here 
meant  the  "functioning"  of  the  senses  with  reference  to  their  objects. 
In  the  case  of  the  perception  of  silver  in  mother-o-peavl,  the  functioning 
of  the  Sense-organ  i«  faulty ;  and  hence  such  perceptions  become  piecluded 
(by  the  prefix  '  Sam  '  ). 

39.  lu  this  way,  the  Sutra  may  be  taken  as  a  mere  statement  of  the 
definition  (of  Sense-perception). 

40-41.  The  Bauddhas  have  urged  that  "  The  eye  and  the  ear  naturally 
functioning  without  direct  contact  with  the  object,  the  '  contact,'  that  you 
have  put  into  your  definition,  as  the  common  factor  in  all  Sense-percep- 
tion, cannot  be  accepted  to  be  so ;  and  even  if  we  grant  the  functioning 
of  these  by  contact,  there  could  (in  the  case  of  the  Eye  and  the  Ear) 
be  liO  intercepted  perception  ;  nor  could  an  object  larger  than  the  Sense- 
organ,  be  perceived, — as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  skin,  &c." 

42-43.  But  all  this  does  not  militate  against  our  theory,  beciuise  we 
have  explained  "prayoga"  as  mere  'function;'  or  we  may  explain 
"  Samprayoga  "  as  '  confrontation  ; '  or  again  "  Samprayoga  "  may  be  taken 
only  as  a  peculiar  capability,  indicated  by  tlie  effect.  But  it  is  only  after 
you  have  subdued  the  Scinkhyas,  &c  ,  that  you  can  seek  to  subvert  the 
"Contact  Theory." 

44.  These  two  (the  Eye  and  the  Ear)  function  through  contact, — 
because  they  are  organs  of  Sense,  like  those  of   touch   and   the  rest.     On 

89  When  the  words  are  explained  in  the  above  manner,  the  Sutra  may  be  taken  to 
rnean  the  denial  of  the  oansality  of  Sense-perception  towards  a  Knowledge  of  Daty, 
after  having  poioted  ont  its  definition  ;  and  in  that  case,  none  of  the  objections  broagbt 
against  Bhavadasa'a  interpretation  would  have  any  force.  Beoaase  Bhavadvsa  has 
explained  "  Satsamprayoga  "  as  "  contact  with  any  existing  thing,"  which  makes  the 
definition  too  wide,  &c.,  &c. 

40.41  "  Intercepted  or  remote  Perception  " — i.e.,  The  cognition  in  such  cases  as — "  We 
hear  this  sound  at  a  distance,"  "  I  see  that  object  at  a  distance,"  and  the  like. 

43.45  We  do  not  explain  "  prayoga  "  as  contact ;  hence  the  objections  urged  by  the 
Buddliist  do  not  affect  us. 

"  Confrontation  " — i  e.,  the  object  directly  facing  the  Sense-organ.  If  either  of  these 
interpretations  be  accepted,  the  Buddhist  objections  cease  to  have  any  force. 

4*  This  sets  forth  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  "  contact  theory."  "  On  the  other 
hand,  ^c."  To  the  syllogism  there  is  an  objection,  that  the  eye,  which  is  in  the  body, 
oannot  possibly  have  any  contact  vfith  the  objects,  thixt  are  at  a  distance  from  the  body. 
[t  is  for  this  reason  that  the  SSnkhyas  hold  the  senses  to  be  only  modifications  of  Self- 
oonscionsness,  the  cause  of  Sense-perception  being  the  fact  that  the  function  or  Action 
of  the  Sense-organ  proceeds  oat  of  the  eye,  and  touches  the  object,  which  comes  thereby 
to  be  perceived  ;  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  objection  against  this  invisible  faDCtioD 
pr  energy  going  forth  from  the  body. 
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the  other  hand,  some  people,  declare  that  the  functioning  of  these  is 
exterior  to  the  body. 

45.  And  the  medicafcioa  too  that  is  done  to  the  substratum  (in  the 
body — the  eye  f.i.), — is  only  such  embellishment  (of  the  substrate)  as  goes 
to  purify  tliat  which  is  supported  (i.e.,  the  faculty  or  function  of  vision). 

46-47.  And  the  embellishment,  even  when  belonging  to  a  part  of  the 
body,  pervades  the  whoje  of  it ;  as  we  find  that  aids  to  the  foot  are  found 
to  help  the  eye.  For  these  reasons,  the  mere  fact  of  embellishment  cannot 
always  establish  the  location  of  the  Sense-organ  therein. 

47-i8.  The  external  functioning  of  these  two  (the  Bye  and  the  Ear) 
are  said  to  be  gradually  expanding  outwards  without  interruption  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  objects  even  larger  than  the  organ  itself  are 
perceived,  in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  functioning,  in  its 
various  parts.  And  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  be  a  perception  of 
remote  objects  also. 

49.  Just  as  the  light  of  the  lamp  is  extinguished  on  the  destructiou  of 
the  lamp,  so  to  the  faculty  (of  the  Sense),  even  when  outside,  is  destroyed 
on  the  destruction  of  the  substratum  (the  Eye). 

50.  On  the  closing  of  the  substratum  (the  organ),  though  the  faculty 
exists,  yet  being  disjoined  from  any  effort  of  the  soul,  it  does  not 
apprehend  objects,  which  thus  cease  to  be  perceived  by  the  Soul. 

51.  The  notion  of  "  interception"  too,  is  with  reference  to  the  body. 
With  regard  to  Sound  however,  the  notions  of  "  excess  "  and  "  interception  " 
are  mistaken  ones ;  because  of  the  impossibility  of  these  (in  the  case  of 
Sound). 

46.47  I'lie  fuactiou  of  the  eye  operates  without  abandoning  itg  position  in  the  eye — 
jast  like  tlie  light  of  a  lamp.  Hence  medication  to  the  eye  aids  the  faculty  of  vision, 
though  the  former  is  external  to  it  j  just  as  we  find  that  the  rubbing  of  oil  to  the  soles 
of  the  foot  improve  the  vision. 

47.48  Like  a  ray  of  light,  the  stretch  of  vision  goes  on  gradually  expanding  j  and  the 
range  of  vision  depends  upon  the  extent  of  this  stretch,  which  terminates  at  the  object, 
beyond  which  the  vision  does  not  proceed. 

49  This  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  If  the  faculty  of  vision  function 
outside  the  eye,  how  is  it  that  vision  ceases  when  the  physical  organ  is  destroyed  ?  " 

W  Though  on  the  closing  of  the  eye,  the  faculty  of  vision  continues  all  the  same, 
yet  it  is  only  when  ic  is  aided  by  an  effort  of  the  person  that  it  succeeds  in  apprehending 
objects  5  hence  though  it  exists,  even  when  the  eye  is  closed,  yet  it  does  not  lead  to 
any  perception. 

61  Because  in  reality,  there  can  be  no  interception  of  an  omnipresent  function— such 
as  we  hold  the  functions  of  the  Senses  to  be.  "  With  regard  to  sound,  ij'c."  This  is  said 
in  accordance  with  the  Mimansa  theory.  The  Sdnkhya  theory  is  that  the  function 
of  the  ear  goes  out  to  where  the  perceptible  Sound  exists ;  and  thus,  in  this  case  also, 
as  in  that  of  the  eye,  the  notion  of  interception  must  be  explained  in  the  Section  of 
Sound.  The  Sankhya  doctrine  has  been  started  at  length,  only  with  a  view  to  establish 
the  "  contact  theory,"  in  opposition  to  the  Buddhist  j  and  not  as  an  exposition  of  the 
author's  own  riew< 
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52.  T-he  words  "  Person  "  and  "Sense-organs"  (in  the  Sutra)  have 
been  construed  by  means  of  transposition  (in  the  Bhasbya). 

52-53.  The  "  Person  "  (here  meant)  may  be  either  the  one  ordinarily 
known  as  such,  or  the  one  whose  existence  is  fo  be  proved  in  this  treatise. 
Such  modification  of  (the  person)  as  consists  of  consciousness,  does  not 
militate  against  his  eternal  character. 

53-54.  By  "  cognition-production  "  is  meant  that  "  cognition  becomes 
authoritative  as  soon  as  it  is  produced."  In  the  case  of  all  causes,  we  find 
that  their  operation  is  something  apart  from  their  birth  (or  manifestation). 
In  order  to  preclude  such  character  from  the  Means  of  Right  Notion 
(Cognition),  the  word  "  production  "  has  been  added. 

55.  Not  even  for  a  moment  does  the  cognition  continue  to  exist ;  nor 
is  it  ever  produced  as  doubtful  (or  incorrect)  ;  and  as  such,  it  can  never 
subsequently  operate  towards  the  apprehension  of  objects,  like  the  Senses,  &c. 

56.  Therefore  the  only  operation  of  Cognition,  with  regard  to  the 
objects,  consists  in  its  being  produced  ;  that  alone  is  Right  Notion  (Prama)  ; 


62  I'lie  Bhashya  passage  here  referred  to  is  this  :  "  Indriydrihasamiandhe  hi  yS 
purushasya  buddhirjdyate  " — which  transposes  the  order  of  words  in  the  Sutra. 

H.ii  "  One  ordinarily  known  as  such" — i.e.,  the  Body.  The  Karika  anticipates  the 
following  objection  :  "  If  the  Person  be  the  Body,  then  he  can  have  no  perception, 
since  this  latter  is  insentient ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  '  Person  '  be  meant  the  Soul, 
then  this,  having  a  modification  in  the  shape  of  the  Perception,  would  come  to  be 
modifiable,  and  hence  non-eternal."  The  first  half  of  the  Karika  means  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  discuss  this  question  here,  as  it  is  not  germane  to  the  present  aphorism 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  by  "  Person  "  we  understand  the  Soul,  and  this  cannot 
be  said  to  be  non-eternal,  on  account  of  the  Perception ;  because  it  is  not  such 
modific.'itions  that  constitute  transitorinesa. 

68.6*  The  meaning  is  that  Perception  is  no  sooner  produced,  than  it  directly  becomes 
the  means  of  right  notion ;  and  it  depends  upon  no  other  operation  than  its  own 
appearance. 

66  It  is  only  something  that  has  continued  existence  even  for  some  time,  that  can 
have  any  other  function  besides  its  birth.  Sense-perception  however  is  no  sooner 
produced  than  past  and  gone ;  and  as  no  trace  is  left  of  it,  that  could  carry  on  further 
operations,  as  soon  it  is  born,  it  becomes  absolutely  certain  and  beyond  doubt.  There- 
fore the  apprehension  of  tlie  object  being  thus  accomplished  by  the  mere  appearance 
of  Perception,  this  latter  cannot,  for  this  very  reason,  have  any  subsequent  functions, 
as  its  sole  purpose  lies  in  the  apprehension  of  objects ;  and  this  having  been  accom- 
plished by  its  mere  appearance,  it  stands  in  need  of  no  further  operations.  "  T/iat  it 
will,  Sfc."—i.e ,  as  it  is  not  produced  as  doubtful,  it  cannot  have  any  subsequent 
operation  to  go  through,  for  the  apprehension  of  objects,  as  the  Senses  have  got  to  do. 

'6  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  How  can  the  cognition — which,  as 
you  say,  is  devoid  of  action— be  either  a  means  in  general,  or  the  means  of  a  right  notion 
in  particular  ?  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  we  do  postulate  an  action  for  the  cogni- 
tion, tiiz  !  the  action  of  leing  produ,ced  j  and  its  effect — right  notion— too  ia  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  object ;  and  through  the  fact  of  its  giving  rise  to  such  a  result,  in  the  shape 
of  right  notion  with  regard  to  the  particular  object,  the  cognition  itself  comes  to  be 
the  Moiuis  of  Bight  Notion  (Pramiina). 
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and  tbe  cognition  itself  as  accompanied  by  this  Right  Notion  is  tlie  Means 
(of  Right  Notion:  Pramana). 

57.  This  "  being  produced  "  too  has  been  explained  by  the  author 
of  tho  Bliashya,  as  identical  (with  the  cognition  itself).  And  it  has  also 
been  made  the  qualification  of  cognition  (sensuous),  in  order  to  differen- 
tiate it  from  all  past  and  future  (cognitions). 

58.  Even  if  "  production  "  were  only  a  permanent  relation  (that  of 
inherence),  as  held  by  the  Vaiyeshikas  ; — the  maiufestation  of  this  relation 
would  depend  upon  the  senses  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  called 
"sensuous  "  (belonging  to  the  senses). 

59.  The  character  of  the  Means  (of  Right  Notion)  or  that  of  the 
Result  (Right  Notion),  may  be  attributed  to  any  factor,  as  one  may 
please  ;  but  in  any  case,  Sense-perception  cannot  be  the  means  (of  knowing 
Duty),  because  of  its  consisting  of  the  comprehension  of  something 
existing  at  the  present  time. 

60.  The  Means  of  Right  Notion  may  be  (1)  either  the  sense,  or 
(2)  the  contact  of  the  sense  with  the  object,  or  (3)  the  contact  of  the 
mind  with  the  senses,  or  (4)  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  Soul, 
or  (5)  all  these,  collectively. 

61.  In  all  cases,  cognition  alone  would  be  the  Result ;  and  the 
character  of  the  Means  would  belong  to  the  foregoing,  on  account  of 
their  operating  (towards  cognition)  ;  for  when  there  is  no  operation  of 
these,  then  the  Result,  in  the  shape  of  cognition  is  not  brought  about. 

62.  The  contact  of  the  sense  with  the  object  is  not  with  the  whole 
of  it ;  and  hence  there  is  no  chance  of  the  perce  ption  of  all  objects  by 
means  of  a  single  Sense-organ,  for  those  that  hold  the  character  of 
Pramapua  to  belong  to  the  senses  ; 

63.  Because  they  do   not   hold  the   relation    of  the  sense  to  consist 

'1  The  Bhashya  passage  here  referred  may  be  e  ither — "  Td  huddhirjayate  tat 
pratyaksham " — or  the  subseqaeut  passage — "  Baddhirvd  janma  vd,  &o."  If  only 
"cognition"  were  stated,  then  "  Seuse-peroeption  "  would  become  applicable  to  cogni- 
tions  of  past  and  fatare  objects  ;  the  addition  of  "  janma  "  however  serves  to  exclude 
these, — the  meaning  being  "  the  cognition  as  produced." 

'8  Even  if  we  accept  the  Vai^Sshika  theory  that  production  consists  of  inherence 
in  the  cause, — the  production  thus  being  something  diff  erent  from  the  cause, — even 
then,  this  relation  of  Inherence  could  not  be  manifested,  except  through  the  agency 
of  the  Sense-organs  ;  and  as  such,  this  production  is  rightly  called  "  sensuous." 

*!•  "  When  there  is  no  operation  " — as  during  sleep, 

6S  To  the  theory  of  "  the  contact  of  the  sense  with  the  object  being  the  Means 
of  Right  Notion,"  some  people  object  that,  in  that  case,  the  sense  of  touch  would  giva 
rise  to  the  cognition  of  colour;  as  the  sole  cause  of  cognition,  according  to  tho 
aforesaid  theory,  is  contact  with  the  object  cognised  ;  and  it  caunot  be  denied  that  the 
sense  of  touch  has  contact  with  the  colour  of  a  material  object. 

6S  This  Kirika  is  thus  explained  in  the  £«f,i4a;— The  objection  urged  in  62  would 
apply  to  this  theory,  if  the  relation  of  the  Sause-orgau  with  the  object  were  held  to  be 
mere  '  contact,'  as  being  the  Meiins  of  Kight  Notii-u.     But  such  is  not  the -case  j  since 
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iu  liters  contact;  aud  they  deny  such  a  relation  simply  with  a  view  to 
avoid  the  absurdity  of  the  sense  of  Touch,  which  is  a  means  (of  a  parti- 
culai'  class  of  perception),  giving  rise  to  the  cognition  of  colour. 

64.  Just  as  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Pramana,  the  only  cause  is 
the  fixed  relation  of  the  Sense  and  the  Object,  through  their  inborn  amena- 
bility (to  one  another),  so  would  it  also  be  in  the  case  of  the  Result. 

65.  Though  the  contact  resides  equally  in  both  (the  Sense  and  the 
object),  yet,  it  is  only  proper  that  it  should  be  mentioned  as  residing  only 
in  one  of  the  two.  Or  the  Sense  may  be  taken  as  the  only  uncommon 
substratum  of  the  relation. 

66.  "  If  (the  cognition  were  due)  to  the  contact  of  the  mind  with  the 
Soul,  then  there  would  be  no  co-objectivity  between    the   Means   of  Right 

it  13  held  that  saoh  means  is  the  '  contact '  as  c^ualified  61/  capahility  or  applicahility ; 
and  this  "  capability"  is  to  be  inferred,  in  accordance  with  the  effect  produced.  There- 
fore to  that  alone,  which  comprehends  an  object  on  its  contact  with  the  Sense-organ, 
belongs  the  "  capability  "  or  applicability  of  the  "  contact." 

"  In  order  to  avoid,  ^c." — "  The  meaning  is  this  :  He,  who  holds  the  cognition  itself 
to  be  the  means,  and  thus  declares  '  contact '  to  be  the  means  of  this  means, — thereby 
denying  the  character  of  Pramdna  to  the  '  contact ' — ,  even  to  such  a  theorist,  the 
'  contact '  remains  unspecified  ;  and  as  such,  it  belongs  to  all  the  Seuse-organa  ;  and  thus 
tliere  would  be,  in  this  case  also,  the  absurdity  of  the  per  ceptibility  of  forms  aud 
colours  by  means  of  the  Sense  of  Touch.  Therefore  in  order  to  avoid  this  absurdity, 
which  is  common  to  the  two  theories,  both  of  them  must  deny  the  fact  of  the  relation 
of  the  Sense-organ  and  the  object  consisting  in  mere  '  contact,'  " — Ka^ika. 

6*  In  the  latter  theory,  noted  iu  the  foregoing  note,  the  upholders  declare  the 
cognition  itself  to  be  the  Pramdna  or  the  Means  of  Eight  Notion,  and  as  a  cause  of  this, 
they  lay  down  the  aforesaid  applicability,  through  propriety  of  the  contact  of  the  Sense- 
organ  with  the  object  perceived, — the  absurdity  urged  above,  being  avoided,  on 
account  of  the  inapplicability  of  one  sense  to  the  objects  of  other  senses.  The  Kariki 
means  that  the  same  means  of  getting  clear  of  the  absurdity  would  also  apply  to  the 
theory  in  which  the  contact  is  held  to  be  the  means  of  cognition,  which  latter  is  held 
tu  be  the  Kesult,  aud  not  the  Means. 

96  The  objection  is  that  the  contact  resides  as  muoh  in  the  Sense  as  in  the  object  ; 
aud  under  the  circumstances,  why  should  it  be  attributed  solely  to  the  Sense  ?  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that  snch  specifloation  is  not  always  wrong— as  for  instance,  the 
JTather  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana  is  rightly  called  "  the  Father  of  Bama."  "  Or  the 
se/ise,  I'c."— this  supplies  another  explanation  of  the  speoi&catiou  ;  The  word  "  Sense- 
perception,''  as  here  used,  means  "  concrete  (definite)  cognition ; "  and  what  is  specially 
related  to  this  cognition  alone  is  the  sense  only ;  while  the  object,  is  also  related  to 
Inference,  aud  the  other  Means  of  £ight  Notion, 

86  The  Sense  of  the  objection  is  that  in  the  theory  of  the  contact  of  the  Sense  and 
the  Object  being  the  means  of  cognition,  we  have  a  oo-objeotivity  of  the  Means  (the 
contact)  with  the  Result  (cognition),  both  of  which  belong  to  the  object  of  cognition, 
iu  the  theory  of  the  contact  of  the  mind  aud  Soul  being  the  cause  of  cognition,  there 
can  be  iio  snch  co-objectivity,  as  the  Means  (the  contact)  belongs  either  to  the  Soul  or 
to  Mind,  whilo  the  Result  (cognition)  belongs  to  the  object.  The  meaning  of  the  reply 
is  that  since  both  the  contact  and  the  cognition  operate  upon  the  object  of  coguitiou 
itself,  there  cuu  be  uo  want  of  co-objectivity. 


Notion,  and  its  Eesult."    It  is  not  so ;  because  both  operate  upon  the 
same  object  (of  cognition). 

67.  And  if  (by  "  co-objectivity  ")  you  mean  '  co-substrateness '  (i.e., 
the  sameness)  of  the  substratum,  which  is  something  other  than  the  object 
of  cognition, — then  the  cognition  residing  in  the  Soul  becomes  natui-ally 
co-substrate  (with  its  means,  viz.,  the  contact  of  the  mind  and  the  Soul). 

68.  Being  the  best  means,  on  account  of  close  proximity  (co-substrate- 
ness), this  (the  contact  of  the  mind  and  Soul)  is  the  only  Means  of  Right 
Perception ;  and  hence  the  true  character  of  the  Means  of  Right  Notion, 
can  belong  to  no  other  agency. 

69.  If  such  character  of  the  Means  of  Right  Notion  be  attributed  to 
all  the  agencies  (noted  in  Karika  60)  taken  collectively,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  it.  And  for  one,  to  whom  the  Sense  is  the  Means  of  Right 
Notion,  the  sameness  of  the  object  is  clear. 

70.  When  to  the  cognitions  of  the  qualification  and  the  qualified,  are 
attributed,  respectively,  the  characters  of  the  Means  (of  Right  Notion)  and 
the  Result,  then  too  the  objection  of  the  diversity  of  objects,  would  be  set 
aside  in  the  aforesaid  manner. 

71-72.  When  the  object  of  cognition  is  the  qualification  itself,  then  the 
abstract  (or  undefined)  perception  subsequently  gives  rise  to  a  definite 
cognition;  and  in  this  case  the  character  of  Pramana  belongs  to  the 
undefined  Perception,  and  that  of  the  Result,  to  the  subsequent  definite 
(or  concrete)  cognition. 

72.  When,  however,  there  is  no  definite  cognition,  then  the  char- 
acter of  Pramana  could  not  belong  (to  the  foregoing  undefined  percep- 
tion); because  of  its  not  bringing  about  any  definite  idea  with  regard  to 
any  object. 

73.  If  the  character  of  Pramana  were  attributed  to  the  cognition 
of  the  qualified  object,  then  the  character  of  the  Result  would  belong  to 
the  determination  of  shunning,  &c.     And  if  it  be  urged  that  these  two 

M  In  this  theory,  the  cognition  and  its  me.ins  (the  contact)  are  found  to  inhere  in 
the  same  base — viz.,  the  Soul ;  and  therefore  siicU  contact  is  the  best  means  of 
cognition. 

«9  "  All  these  taken  collectively  " — The  contact  of  the  Soul  with  the  mind  is  preceded 
by  the  contact  of  the  mind  with  the  Sense-organ,  whieli  latter  is  preceded  by  the 
contact  of  the  Sense-organ  with  the  object  perceived. 

70  In  the  theory  of  cognition  being  the  means,  the  concrete  cognition  of  an  object 
is  preceded  by  the  cognition  of  its  qualifications  :  and  in  this  theory,  the  latter  is  held 
to  be  the  Eesult,  and  the  former,  the  Means  ;  and  the  cognition  of  the  qnalification 
having  its  purpose  in  the  cognition  of  the  qnalified  object,  we  have  the  oo-objeotively 
of  these,  on  account  of  the  co-substrateness  of  their  operations. 

78  "Shunning,  ^c,"  i.e.,  shunning,  accepting,  and  disregarding.  If  the  objector 
insists  upon  the  character  of  the  Result  being  attributed  to  that  which  follows  imme- 
diately after  the  Means,  then,  in  that  case,  we  would  accept  the  rememierance  to  be  the 
BesuH. 
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(the  determination  to  shun,  &o,,  and  the  cognition  of  the  qualified  object) 
ai'e  intercepted  by  the  remembrance  of  the  desirable  character  or  other- 
wise (of  the  object  cognised ), — then  we  would  declare  this  (remem- 
brance) itself  to  be  the  Result. 

74.  He  (i.e.,  the  Bauddha), — who,  desiring  co-objectivity  (between 
the  Means  and  the  Result),  asserts  the  Result  (cognition)  itself  to  be 
the  Pramana, — would  be  contradicting  the  well-known  distinction  between 
the  Cause  and  the  Effect : — 

75.  As,  when  the  axe  is  applied  to  the  hhadira  wood,  the  cutting 
does  not  belong  to  a  log  of  the  Palasa, — so  (we  see  that)  in  ordinary 
experience,  there  is  no  identity  between  the  axe  (the  means)  and  the  cut 
(the  result). 

7(3.  If  co-objeotivity  happens  to  please  you,  by  doing  away  with 
the  distinction  (between  the  Means  and  the  Result),— through  the  rejec- 
tion of  such  identity,  the  said  distinction  would  be  equally  pleasing  to 
others  (the  Naiyayikas). 

77.  If  you  assume  that  the  attribution  of  the  character  of  the 
Means  to  the  Result,  is  indirect  (or  Secondary), — then  would  not  others 
be  able,  somehow  or  other  (indirectly),  to  assume  the  desired  co-objec- 
tivity also  ? 

78.  The  result  being  the  specification  of  the  object,  the  character 
of  Pramana  belongs,  according  to  us,  to  that  which  immediately  precedes 
it ;  and  so,  if  the  cognition  be  said  to  be  the  Pramana,  then  the  Result 
must  be  held  to  be  something  else. 

79.  It  is  not  proper  to  attribute  the  character  of  the  result  to 
"  Self-recognition," — as  this  will  be  refuted   later  on  ;  nor  is  it  proper  to 

16  The  mere  fact  of  any  one  theory  pleasiug  yonr  fancy  cannot  serve  as  an  argu- 
ment in  its  sapport ;  for  such  grounds  could  be  urged  in  support  of  the  most  absurd 
theories. 

77  "  Would  not,  ^c. " — As  we  have  shown  above,  the  co-obje  ctivity,  through  opera- 
tion. 

H  "If  the  Result  be  the  speoiflcation  of  the  object  of  cognition,  then  the 
Pramana  would  be  the  contact  of  the  mind  and  the  soul,  &o.,  as  the  factors  immedi.itely 
preceding  the  said  Result.  But  if  the  cognition  be  held  to  be  the  Pramana,  then 
such  character  of  Pramana  would  also  belong  to  abstract  cognitions,  the  subsequent 
concrete  cognition  (in  the  shape  of  the  cognition  of  the  specific  properties,  &o.),  being 
its  Result."— ira?*^^. 

19  The  "  S antra ntika "  theory  is  that  "Cognition  in  the  shape  of  the  object 
oocnised — i.e.,  the  forma  of  red,  yellow,  &o.,  inipritited  upon  cognition — ia  what  ia  held 
to  be  Pramana ;  because  on  this  is  based  all  difforentiatiou  into  Red,  yellow,  &o.,  and  the 
Reanlb  of  this  Pramiina  is  Srlf.cogiiitinn,—i.e.,  the  comprehension  of  the  cognition  by 
itself)  and  the  external  objects  are  the  objects  cognised."  This  theory  of  "  Self- 
recognition"  is  refnted  in  the  "  Vijnfiviida  "  section  of  the  Viirtika,  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  cognition  is  only  able  to  apprehend  tho  external  forms  of  objects,  and  also 
the  change  that  these  produce  in  the  cognition  itself ;  because  any  such  "  Self- 
recognition  ''  as  held  above  would  imply  contradictory  actions  in  itself. 
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state  the  "  form  of  tbe  object  "  to  be  the  Pramaua,  because  of  the  diver- 
sity of  objects. 

SO.  The  '  form  of  itself  '  (i  e.,  of  the  cognition  itself)  is  not  found 
to  be  anything,  other  than  '  Self-recognition,' — which  could  be  said  to  be  the 
Pramaua  with  regard  to  '  Self-recognition '  as  the  Result. 

81.  Nor  can  the  '  form  of  the  cognition  itself  '  be  defined,  (or  speci- 
fied) without  another  '  form ' ;  and  so  again  of  this  latter,  and  so  forth, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  '  forms.' 

82.  The  '  form  of  the  cognition '  too  can  have  no  existence,  unless 
it  is  defined  (or  specified).  In  the  case  of  the  form  of  the  object  being 
the  object  of  apprehension,  however,  we  find  no  other  appiehender  (and  as 
such  tliere  could  be  no  specification). 

83.  The  mind  being  a  Seuse-organ,  the  idea  of  pleasure,  &c.,  is  also 
'  Sense-perception,'  because  it  is  only  when  in  contact  with  the  mind,  that 
the  soul  experiences  them. 

84.  It  is  only  an  object  existing  at  the  present  time,  that,  being  in 
contact   with   the  eye,  &u,,  can  be  apprehended ;    and    the   object   thus 

"  Diversity  of  objects  " — you  hold  the  Pramana  to  be  in  the  shape  of  the  ohjeot ;  and 
this  Pramana  has  got  the  object  of  cognition  for  its  object ;  and  the  objects  of 
cognition  too  are  Bed,  Bine,  &o.  Thna  then  the  form  of  the  object  comes  to  have  the 
object  itself  ior  ita  object ;  while  "  Self- recognition"  has  cognition  for  its  object, — thus 
there  being  a  diversity  of  objects  between  the  Pramana  and  its  Besalt. 

80  This  Karika  attacks  the  "Yogaoara"  position.  The  Togaoaras  hold  that 
cognition  is  naturally  pure,  and  as  such  comprehends  itself  in  the  form  of  Bed,  Blue, 
&c.,  which  has  been  imprinted  upon  it  by  external  impressions,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  external  objects s  and  as  such,  the  "form  of  the  cognition"  itself  is 
held  to  be  the  Pramana,  the  form  of  the  object  being  the  object  cognised,  and  "  Self- 
recognition  "  being  the  Result.  The  sense  of  the  refutation  of  this  theory  is  that  the 
"  form  of  cognition "  is  the  same  as  the  "Recognition  by  the  cognition  of  itself;" 
and  this  being  the  Result,  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  Pramana. 

81  "  Is  the  '  form  of  itself  '  definite  or  indefinite  ?  If  indefinite,  no  such  form,  exists. 
If  de6nite,  then  as  any  one  form  cannot  be  defined  by  itself,  we  would  have  to  assume 
another  form  ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum" — Kaqihd. 

83  "It  has  been  urged  that  the  form  of  the  object  as  identified  with  the  cognition  is 
held  to  the  object  of  apprehension ;  but  this  cannot  be ;  because  such  an  object  cannot 
be  apprehended  by  the  cognition,  because  of  the  absurdity  of  any  operation  in  itself; 
and  we  cannot  find  any  other  agent  that  would  apprehend  such  an  object,  of  which, 
we  would  thus  come  to  have  a  negation  " — Eagikd. 

88  It  is  urged  by  the  opponent — "you  too  will  have  to  postulate  the  Self -recognition 
of  Cognition,  in  the  case  of  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  are  not  directly 
perceptible  by  any  of  the  Sense-organs."  The  reply  to  this  is  that  we  sail  clear  of 
such  a  contingency,  by  postulating  mind  as  a  distinct  Sense-organ,  whereby  pleasure 
and  pain  are  directly  perceived. 

8i  "  The  Saugatas  hold  that  Sense-perception  apprehends  only  specific  objects  ; 
while  the  Vedantists  hold  that  it  apprehends  only  the  generic  character  (the  class 
to  which  the  object  belongs).  Hence  the  definition  given  in  the  Sutra  is  different 
from  both ;    inasmuch  as   it  does   not   make   any   defiuite  assertion  with  regard  to  the 

11 
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apprehended  may  be  either  generic  or  specific, — and  hence  it  is   not  parti- 
cularly declared  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

85.  Whatever  definitions  are  given,  no  Sense-perception,  of  the 
ordinary  character  {i.e.,  not  of  Yogis,  &c.),  can  be  the  Means  (of  knowing 
Duty), — because  it  consists  of  the  comprehension  of  objects  existing  at  the 
present  time. 

86.  If  Sense-perception  be  said  to  consist  in  abstract  (or  undefined) 
cognition,  then  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  cannot  be  the  Means  (of  knowing 
Duty)  ;  because  the  relation  of  Cause  and  EfEect,  is  not  apprehended 
■without  specification  (i.e.,  without  the  comprehension  of  qualifications, 
which  is  wanting  in  all  undefined  cognitions). 


87.  "  How  can  Inference,  &o.,  be  said  to  be  preceded  by  Sense-per- 
ception, when  Sense-perception  itself  is  declared  to  be  undefined, — on 
account  of  its  incapability  of  remembrance  ?  " 

88.  "Nor  is  there  any  comprehension,  without  specification,  of 
either  the  Linga  (the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism),  or  the  Lingi  (the 
Major  term),  or  the  relation  of  these  two  (the  premisses).  In  'Analogy' 
too,  the  comprehension  of  similarity  being  due  to  memory  (it  cannot  be 
said  to  bo  preceded  by  Sense-perception)." 

89.  "Apparent  Inconsistency  also  does  not  apply  to  an  object 
which  has  not  been  perceived  by  some  one  else ;  and  the  object,  a  cognition 
whereof  gives  rise  to  this  (Arthapatti),  is  always  concrete." 

object  of  apprehension."  The  sense  of  the  reply  ia  that  we  hold  the  object  of  percep- 
tion to  be  only  such  an  object  as  is  capable  of  heing  perceived,  as  existing  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  connected  with  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  sach  an  object  may  be  either 
generic  or  specific,  according  to  circamstances.  Consequently  no  snch  specification  of 
the  character  of  the  object  is  called  for,  in  the  Sutra. 

86  "Sense-perception"  only  apprehends  present  objects;  hence  whatever  its 
definition,  it  can  never  be  the  means  of  knowing  Duty.  The  cognition  brought  about 
by  meditation  is  only  a  case  of  memory ;  and  as  such,  it  ia  not  even  authoritative — to 
say  nothing  of  its  being  "  Sense-perception." 

83  Duty  ia  the  means  of  aooorapliahing  a  desirable  end ;  and  hence  there  can  be 
no  comprehension  of  Duty,  except  in  the  form — "  This  is  the  means  to  such  and  such  a 
desirable  end  " — which  would  not  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  a  well-defined  idea  of 
the  cause  as  well  as  of  the  effect. 

87  Karikiis  87  to  94  bring  forward  objections  against  the  passage  in  the  Bhashya, 
wherein  it  is  declared  that  "Inference,"  "Analogy'  and  the  rest  being  necessarily 
preceded  by  "Sense-perception,"  cannot  be  the  means  of  knowing  Duty.  "When 
Sense-perception,  &c.," — "  Sense-perception  "  ia  a  perception  brought  about  by  the  function 
of  the  Sense-organs.  But  these  organs  themselves  have  not  the  capacity  to  remember 
things;  and  a  well-defined  cognition  is  brought  about  by  the  adjustment  of  the  Oenus, 
&o.,  remembered  at  the  time;  therefore  "Sense-perception"  can,  at  'best,  be  only 
indefinite.  Under  auoh  circumstances,  how  can  "  Inference "  be  said  to  be  preceded 
by  "  Sense-perception,"  which  is  always  indefinite  ? 

89  And  as  such  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  invariably  preceded  by  Sense-perception,  as 
described  above. 
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90.  "In  a  case  of  Inference,  wliere  the  Linga  (the  middle  term)  in 
the  shape  of  the  movement  of  the  sun,  is  also  sach  as  is  got  at  by  means  of 
Inference, — as  also  is  the  '  Lingi '  (major  term), — how  can  ^ye  assert  the 
precedence  of  Sense-perception  ?  " 

91.  "In  the  case  of  an  object  apprehended  by  Sense-perception,  how 
can  these  (Inference  &c. )  have  any  authority?  For  when  an  object  is  only 
comprehended  by  means  of  these  (Inference  &c.),  then  it  is  not  amenable 
to  the  organs  of  Sense." 

92.  "  If  it  is  be  urged  that  '  the  precedence  of  Sense-perception  may 
be  said  to  be  due  to  the  cognition  of  some  object,  (not  necessarily  the 
same  as  the  object  of  the  subsequent  Inference,  &c.),' — then  the  futurity  of 
the  object  (Duty)  would  not  be  a  cause  of  its  said  non-cognisability." 

93.  "  Because,  if  such  be  the  case,  then  any  one  object  existing  at 
the  present  time  having  been  cognised  by  means  of  Sense-perception, — 
with  this  as  the  Linga  (minor  term  of  the  syllogism),  the  sensuous  peicep- 
tion  would  lead  to  the  cognition  of  Duty,  even  if  it  does  not  exist  at  the 
time." 

94.  "And  again,  even  the  object  treated  of  in  the  Veda,  is  known, 
only  after  the  letters  have  been  recognised  by  means  of  Sense-perception  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  Veda  too,  being  preceded  by  Sense-perception, 
could  not  be  the  means  of  knowing  Duty." 

95.  (In  reply  to  the  above)  some  people  hold  that  the  precedence 
of  Sense-perception  is  not  the  cause  (of  Inference,  &c.,  not  applying  to  the 


90  In  a  case,  wherefrom  the  fact  of  the  snn  being  found  in  different  positions, 
one  infers  that  the  sun  is  moving ;  and  from  this  oonclnaion  we  dedaoe  the  cause  of 
the  sun's  motion.  This  latter  Inference  cannot  be  said  to  be  preceded  by  "  Sense- 
perception." 

91  It  Inference  &c.  be  said  to  be  invariably  preceded  by  "  Sense-perception,"  then 
they  wonld  be  devoid  of  any  authority.  Because  in  that  case,  they  would  be  only  leading 
to  a  useless  comprehension  of  such  objects  aa  have  been  already  cognised  by  means 
of  Sense-perception.  If  it  be  urged  that  both  may  have  their  uses  at  different  times, 
then  we  reply  that,  if  at  the  time  of  Inference,  there  be  no  Sense-perception,  then  the 
object  of  Inference  would  be  only  such  as  is  not  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  Senses ; 
and  hence  Inference  could  not  be  said  to  be  invariably  preceded  by  Sense-perception. 
For  if  the  object  were  amenable  to  the  Senses,  then  it  could  not  be  possible  to  have  an 
Inference  without  Sense-perception;  and  it  has  been  already  explained  that,  at  the 
time  of  Sense-perception,  there  is  no  use  for  Inference,  which,  in  that  case,  can  have 
no  authority. 

92  The  meaning  of  this  Karlka  is  this :  if  the  other  party  say  that  they  do  not  hold 
that  the  object  of  Inference  is  always  perceived  by  the  i  Senses  and  such  is  the 
precedence  of  Sense-perception  ;  and  that  what  they  mean  by  precedence  of  Sense- 
perception  is  thsA  one  of  the  three  factors  of  Inference  must  be  such  as  has  been 
previously  recognised  by  Sense-perception;— then  we  meet  this  position  by  urging  that 
if  such  be  the  case,  then  the  assertion  that—"  Duty  is  not  amenable  to  Sense-percep- 
tion on  account  its  being  in  the  future  "—becomes  false;  the  reason  for  this  is 
explained  in  the  next  Kiirika. 
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case  of  Duty);  all  that  is  meant  is   that  the  authority  which  is  due  to 
the  precedence  of  Sense-perception,  does  not  apply  (to  the  case  of  Duty). 

96.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Inference  and  the  rest  can  operate 
only  after  one  out  of  the  three  factors,  'Linga'  (minor  term),  &c.,  has 
been  cognised  by  means  of  Sense-perception  ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  case  of  Duty. 

97.  Nor  is  here  in  this  case,  any  possibility  of  Inference  per  Infer- 
ence;— because  of  the  impossibility  of  any  pre-ascertainment  of  the  pre- 
mises and  the  terms  (of  the  Syllogism). 

98.  By  means  of  Inference  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  mere 
existence  oi  anything.  If  it  be  urged  that  "by 'Duty'  we  would  qualify 
some  other  object," — then  (we  reply)  that  in  that  case,  the  '  Paksha ' 
(major  term)  would  be  devoid  of  any  definite  properties. 

99.  Therefore,  because  of  its   never   before  having  been  found  to  be 

96  The  way  of  meeting  the  above  obieotions,  as  shown  in  the  last  Karika  would 
make  the  Bhashya  passage  in  question  altogether  redandant.  Therefore  the  Anthor 
offers  another  reply,  more  in  keeping  with  his  own  views  :  we  shall  prove  later  on  that 
we  do  not  confine  Sense-perception  to  undefined  cognition  alone  ;  but  we  also  hold  the 
term  to  include  well-defined  concrete  cognitions.  Thus  then,  we  can  have  no  Inference 
without  Sense-perception;  because  all  processes  of  Inference  depend  upon  the  premises, 
which  are  got  at  solely  by  means  of  Sense-perception  ;  and  certainly,  there  can  be  no 
Inference  without  the  premises.  For  instance,  it  is  only  when  "  smoke  "  is  actually 
seen  to  be  accompanied  by  Fire,  and  thus  to  be  its  mark, — and  only  when  the  gavaya  is 
seen  to  be  like  the  cow, — that  there  can  be  a  cognition  of  the  existence  of  Fire  (through 
Inference),  and  of  the  similarity  of  the  gavaya  to  the  cow  (by  Analogy).  In  the  same 
manner,  it  is  established  that  it  is  the  cognition  of  the  principal  object  of  Inference 
that  stands  in  need  of  Sense-perception  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Daty,  we  cannot  perceive 
by  the  senses,  either  any  of  its  marks  or  anything  similar  to  it.  Hence  Inference, 
Analogy,  and  the  rest  cannot  apply  to  the  case  of  Duty. 

9'  This  hints  at  Karika  90,  where  it  has  been  asserted  that  an  Inference  per  Infer- 
ence is  not  preceded  by  Sense-perception.  This  is  not  correct ;  because  even  in  the 
instance  there  cited,  until  we  have,  throagh  Sense-perception,  arrived  at  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  motion  and  its  cause,  we  can  have  no  Inference  of  any  sort. 

98  In  every  case  of  Inference,  the  object  of  Inference  is  a  certain  object,  endowed 
with  certain  definite  properties,  and  not  as  a  mere  entity ;  while  in  the  case  of  Duty, 
the  only  conclusion  that  is  possible  is — "  Duty  exists,"  which,  in  reality,  can  never  be 
amenable  to  Inference ;  but  it  would  become  so,  if  ■}nere  existence  were  the  subject  of 
Inference.  If  it  be  urged  that — "  For  Inference  as  applied  to  the  case  of  Duty,  we 
could  have  an  object,  such  as  some  person  endowed  loith  Duty  (i.e.,  one  who  has  per- 
formed the  duties  prescribed  in  the  scriptures)  ;  and  this  would  not  be  an  Inference 
of  mere  existence," — then  we  reply  that  even  such  an  Inference  cannot  be  correct ; 
inasmuch  as  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  well-defined  properties  of  Ditti/— which  ia 
to  be  the  major  term  of  the  syllogism  ;  and  until  the  properties  of  the  major  term  be 
known,  there  can  be  no  Inference.  That  is  to  say,  Duty  has  not  yet  been  proved,  to 
be  an  entity ;  and  so  long  as  this  has  not  been  proved,  there  can  be  no  Inference  in 
which  "  Duty  "  oonld  be  the  major  term. 

99  Tliis  Kiirika  and  the  next  bring  forward  two  syllogisms  in  the  proper  style,  to 
prove  the  inapplicability  of  Inference  and  Analogy  to  the  case  of  Duty.  By  "  uncommon 
object"  is  meant  the  " SioaZafts^ana "  (the  individual  oharacterostic)  of  the  Buddhist, 
which,  according  to  them,  is  undefined,  and  ns  sueli,  not  amenable  to  Inference,  &o. 
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concomitant  with  any  object,  Duty  cannot  be  amenable  to  Inference, — like 
the  specific  (undefined)  characteristics  of  objects  (or  '  uncommon  objects')- 

100.  Because  of  its  being  similar  to  the  unseen  (invisible),  and 
because  of  its  own  imperceptibility.  Duty  cannot  be  amenable  to  Analogy, — 
like  the  said  characteristics  of  objects. 

101-102.  "  But  then,  '  Apparent  Inconsistency  '  would  become  such 
(means  of  recognising  Duty), — based  upon  the  perception  of  diversity 
in  the  world :  the  distinction  of  '  happy  '  and  '  miserable  '  is  not  possible 
without  some  unseen  cause ;  because  all  visible  causes  are  found  to  be 
incapable  of  explaining  this  diversity ;  and  because  (conversely)  we  find 
such  distinctions  even  in  the  absence  of  any  seen  cause  ;  as  we  find  that  even 
when  service  and  study  are  exactly  similar,  the  result,  in  the  capacity  of 
the  students,  is  not  the  same." 

103.  Such  could  be  the  case,  only  if  it  were  possible  to  refute  the 
action  of  natural  idiosyncracies ;  or  if  there  were  any  other  cause  of  the 
diversity  of  the  powers  of  Karma. 

104).  Just  as  with  regard  to  the  diversity  of  their  results,  there  is 
the  natural  capacity  of  Actions, — in  the  same  manner  could  the  diversity 
in  the  world  be  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  nature. 

105.     Then  too,  so  long  as,  with  regard  to  the  action,  the  forms  of  Duty 

101.102  These  Karikas  embody  an  objection,  the  sense  of  which  is  thus  explained 
'n  the  Kdfikii :  "  Granted  that  Inference  and  Analogy  are  not  the  means  of  knowing 
Duty;  but  we  have  always  found  Apparent  Inconsistency  to  apply  to  objects  beyond 
the  action  of  the  Senses ;  and  on  the  seen  diversity  in  the  world,  we  coald  base  an 
Apparent  Inconsistency :  This  diversity  in  the  world  cannot  be  explained,  nnless  we 
postulate  some  such  unseen  agency  as  that  of  '  Duty.'  We  find  in  the  world  that 
though  all  worldly  circumstances  and  advantages  are  equal  in  the  case  of  any  two 
persons,  yet  they  are  not  seen  to  be  equally  happy  j  and  like  the  fatness  of  Devadatta  who 
does  not  eat  during  the  day,  such  diversity  cannot  be  explained  by  any  seen  causes  ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Devadatta,  the  Apparent  Inconsistency  of  fatness  with  fasting  in  the 
day  is  explained  by  postulating  the  fact  of  his  eating  at  night,  which  is  not  seen  by  the 
people;  so  too,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  Apparent  Inconsistency  of  the  equality  or 
all  worldly  advantages  with  the  inequality  in  the  degree  of  happiness  can  be  explained 
only  by  postulating  an  unseen  agency,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  '  Duty.' "  "  Service 
or  study," — i.e.,  two  persons  serving  the  king  equally  well,  are  found  to  be  rewarded 
differently!  and  Similarly  two  men  studying  the  same  subject  under  exactly  similar 
circumstances,  are  found  to  differ  in  their  acquirements.  And  these  discrepancies 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  agency  of  Dharma  and  Adharma, — the  former  causing 
superiority,  and  the  latter  inferiority. 

103  Even  in  the  case  of  such  actions  as  the  "Acjvamedha"  sacrifice  and  "  Animal  ■ 
slaughter,"  we  attribute  their  diverse  results  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  actions 
tbemselves,  and  not  to  any  extraneous  cause.  In  the  same  manner,  we  could  als3 
attribute  the  diversity  in  the  conditions  of  two  men  equally  circumstanced  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  own  nature,  and  not  to  any  unseen  extraneous  cause,  as  you  would 
seek  to  prove,  by  means  of  Apparent  Inconsistency. 

106  The  last  Karikas  embody  one  kind  of  reply  to  the  above  objections.  But  the 
Author  finds  this  reply  inadequate;  because  if  all   diversity  were   due  to   nature,   one 
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and  its  contrary  have  not  beon  differentiated,  what  could  be  the  use  of 
the  mere  vague  idea  that  "  there  is  something  (the  cause  of  diversity).?  " 

106-107.  Would  pain  result  from  Sacrifice,  &c.,  or  pleasure  from 
Slaughter  and  tbe  like  ?  And  from  what  sorts  of  Action,  what  sort  of 
effects — Heaven,  cbildren,  &c. — would  result  ?  ' 

Until  one  has  a  definite  idea  as  to  these  facts,  he  is  never  led  to 
take  up  any  action.  What  is  here  sought  after  is  the  root  (cause)  of  such 
knowledge  as  forms  part  of  such  activity. 

108.  Therefore  though  the  Means  in  general  may  have  been  ascer- 
tained, no  specification  (of  the  Means)  is  possible,  except  through  the 
Veda;  and  it  is  an  enquiry  into  this  special  Means  (of  knowing  Duty), 
that  has  been  declared  by  the  author  of  the  aphorisms. 

109.  And  when  the  special  Means  has  been  recognised,  even  the 
cognition  of  the  Means  in  general,  which  is  included  in  tlie  former,  would 
be  got  at  through  the  Veda ;  and  hence  ( Arthapatti)  cannot  be  the  means 
(of  knowing  even  the  generic  form  of  the  Means). 

110.  And  as  with  Arthapatti,  so  too  there  could  be  no  similarity  (of 
the  Veda)  with  Inference.     If  it  be  urged  that  Inference  is  based  upon  the 

and  tlie  same  man  conld  not  be  both  rich  and  poor,  even  at  different  periods  of  hia 
life ;  for  his  natu.re  wonld  remain  the  same  all  along.  For  this  reason,  he  offers  another 
reply,  the  sense  of  which  is  that  "  Apparent  Inconsistency "  would  only  prove  that 
there  mnst  be  some  unseen  cause  for  the  diversity;  but  unless  the  character  of  the 
unseen  cause — either  as  Duty  or  otherwise — is  ascertained,  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
fact  of  there  being  such  a  cause  of  diversity  could  not  serve  any  purpose ;  and  certainly, 
"  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  could  give  us  no  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause ;  and  as 
such,  it  could  never  be  the  means  of  knowing  Duty. 

107  The  knowledge  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  activity  is  based  upon  the 
Veda  ;  and  hence  "  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  cannot  have  any  application  in  this  case. 

108  "Apparent  Inconsistency"  only  serves  to  prove  that  the  aforesaid  diversity 
has  an  unseen  cause. 

109  This  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  Inasmuch  as  '  Apparent 
Inconsistency  '  brings  about  the  idea  of  the  cause  in  general,  and  the  Veda  that  of  the 
specific  cause, — we  should  say  that  the  means  of  knowing  Duty  consists  in  'Apparent 
Inconsistency  and  the  Veda,'  combined ;  and  not  in  the  Veda  alone."  The  sense  of 
the  reply  is  that  ''Apparent  Inconsistency"  proving  the  general,  is  unable  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  particular ;  whereas  the  Veda  proving  the  particular  would  apply  to  the 
general  also ;  because  an  idea  of  the  former  includes  that  of  the  latter. 

110  Some  people  urge  that  the  argument  contained  in  the  above  objection  is  not 
an  instance  of  "  Apparent  Inconsistency,"  but  one  of  ordinary  Inference,  per  modus 
pollens,  based  upon  the  invariable  concomitance  of  the  cause  in  general,  with  the  effect 
in  general  j  and  thus  the  Veda  too  comes  to  be  nothing  bat  a  part  of  Inference.  The 
Karika  means  that  these  people  have  also  been  refuted  by  the  above  refutation  of 
"  Apparent  Inconsistency." 

Some  commentators  construe  "  nanumilnopameshyate "  as  "na  anumdnam  ishyate, 
na  upamdnam  ishyate ;  "  but  this  construction  is  not  right ;  in  as  much  as  the  opponent 
also  denies  the  applicability  of  "Analogy;"  and  as  such  it  would  be  a  useless  effort 
to  deny  what  the  opponent  also  denies,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Kdqikci. 
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Scripture; — then  (we  reply  that)  in  that  case,   the   character  of  Pramana 
would  belong  to  this  (latter)  (and  not  to  the  Inference). 


111.  The  assertion, — that  the  '  Linga '  (and  other  factors  of  Infer- 
ence) are  not  perceptible  by  the  organs  of  Sense,  because  of  the  undefined 
character  (of  Sense-perception)  " — is  not  correct ;  because  we  hold  Sense- 
perception  to  be  applicable  to  well-defined  (concrete)  cognitions  also,  as 
helping  the  comprehension  of  the  forni  of  the  object. 

112.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  cognition  in  the  shape  of  mere  observation 
in  the  abstract,  which  is  undefined, — similar  to  the  cognition  of  the  infant 
or  the  dumb,  arising  purely  out  of  the  object  by  itself  (without  any 
qualifications) . 

113.  And  at  that  time  neither  any  specification  nor  a  generalisation  is 
recognised ;  what  is  cognised  is  only  the  object,  the  substratum  of  these 
(generalisation  and  specification). 

114-116.  Others  (the  Vedantists)  lay  down  a  "  Summum  Genus  "  in 
the  shape  of  "  Being "  (Sat),  which  they  call  "  Substance "  ;  and 
through   this,   they   hold  "  generalisation  "  to   be  the  object  of  perception 

The  meaning  of  the  second  half  is  that  if  "  Inference  "  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  Veda,  for  the  sake  of  the  cognition  of  special  causes,  then  we  would  have  the  Veda 
itself,  as  the  independent  oanse  of  the  cognition  of  the  genaral  as  well  as  the  particular. 

Ill  It  has  been  urged  that  there  can  be  no  perception  of  the  Linga,  &o.  j  because 
"  Perception  "  consists  of  undefined  (abstract)  cognition,  which  cannot  give  rise  to  any 
premises,  as  these  latter  consist  of  definite  concrete  ideas.  It  is  this  theory  that  is 
controverted  here  j  It  is  not  an  absolute  rale  that  all  "  Sense-perception  "  must  always 
consist  of  undefined  abstract  cognition ;  as  we  shall  prove  later  on  that  we  apply  the 
name  "Sense-perception"  also  to  the  cognition  of  the  form  of  the  object,  which  is 
well-defiued  and  concrete,  and  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  Sense-organs, 
following  closely  upon  the  nndefined  abstract  cognition,  in  connection  with  the  same 
object ;  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assert  the  precedence  of  such  concrete  cognition, 
to  "  Inference  "  and  the  rest. 

lia  Some  people  deny  abstract  cognition,  altogether.  Their  reasoning  is  this : 
"All  cognition  is  concrete,  because  it  is  always  accompanied  by  expression  in  words. 
In  ordinary  experience,  we  do  not  come  across  any  cognition,  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  verbal  expression.  We  enquire  into  the  various  means  of  cognition,  only  for  the 
sake  of  ordinary  experience,  and  we  do  not  find  any  experience  baaed  upon  any  purely 
abstract  cognition ;  in  as  much  as  all  experience  is  concrete  and  definite.  The  cogni- 
tions of  the  infant  also  are  accompanied  by  verbal  expression,  in  its  subtlest  form, 
&c.  &c." 

114  These  theorists  hold  that  there  is  only  one  generality,  in  the  shape  of  "  Being," — 
all  others  being  only  specifications  of  this;  what  is  known  as  a  "generality"  is  that 
which  is  common  to  many  individuals;  and  what  is  kaown  as  "  specific"  is  that  which 
is  restricted  to  a  single  individual ;  and  it  is  the  great  generality  that  forms  the  object 
of  Abstract  Cognition,  the  rest  being  amenable  to  concrete  perception.  Because,  if 
such  specific  characters  were  not  recognised,  as  being  common  to  certain  objects,  and 
as  not  existing  iu  others, — by  what  means  could  there  be  any  discrimination  between 
the  perceptions  of  diiferent  objects  ? 
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{i.e.,  the  undefined  abstract  cognition)  ;  the  "  specifications  "  being  cognised 
by  means  of  well-defined  concx'ete  cognitions.  Some  of  these  specific 
characters  again  are  peculiar  to  each  individual,  while  some  are  common 
to  many.  And  without  such  recognition  of  these  (specific  characters), 
through  specification  and  generalisation,  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  perception  of  the  cow  and  that  of  the  horse. 

117.  This  is  not  correct;  because  (even  in  the  case  of  abstract 
cognition)  we  find  each  individual  object  to  be  distinct  from  others ; 
and  because  the  difBerence  cannot  be  expressed,  that  is  no  reason  why 
its  existence  should  be  totally  denied. 

118.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  undefined  abstract  cognition,  there  is 
a  perception  of  the  object,  in  its  two  fold  aspect  (general  and  specific). 

118-119.  And  this  cognition  (of  the  double  aspect  of  an  object)  only 
serves  to  point  out  its  real  character ;  by  the  cogniser,  however,  it  is 
perceived  in  its  pure  (unqualified)  form  only.  It  is  not  cognised  as 
anything  special,  because  there  is  no  exclusion  of  others  (objects)  ;  nor  is 
it  cognised  as  general,  because  there  is  no  definite  idea  as  to  the  inclusion 
of  other  special  objects. 

120.  And  it  is  only  after  some  time  that  the  object  comes  to  be 
characterised  by  such  specifications  as  the  "  class  "  and  the  rest ;  and  the 

in  If  the  great  genus  "Being"  alone  were  the  object  of  Abstract  Cognition,  then 
we  would  have  exactly  the  same  cognition  (so  long  as  it  remains  undefined),  with  regard 
to  all  objects.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  is  not  the  case ;  since  we  find  that  the 
abstract  cognition  with  regard  to  one  object  differs  from  that  with  regard  to  another. 
Though  this  difference  cannot  verywell  be  expressed  in  words,  yet  this  non-expressibi- 
lity  cannot  prove  its  non-existence. 

118  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  only  the  general  aspect  of  an  action  that  is  cognised 
by  Abstract  Perception. 

118.119  To  this  view,  of  Abstract  cognition  relating  to  the  double  aspect  of  an 
object,  it  is  objected,  that,  in  the  course  of  such  abstract  cognition,  there  is  no  idea 
of  either  the  generic  or  the  specific  aspect  of  the  object ;  and  as  such,  the  above  view 
sounds  much  like  a  contradiction  of  facts.  The  reply  is  that  we  do  not  mean  that  in 
the  course  of  abstract  cognition,  there  is  any  comprehension  of  either  the  inclusion, 
or  the  exclusion  of  different  objects,  in  or  from  the  object  cognised ;  all  that  we  mean 
by  mentioning  the  "  twofold  aspect  of  the  object"  is,  to  state  the  charaoter  of  the 
object :  that  the  object  of  Abstract  Cognition  is  such  as  has  a  twofold  aspect.  What 
is  comprehended  by  the  cogniser  is  the  object,  pure  and  simple,  without  any  qualifica- 
tions, &o.  i  and,  in  abstract  cognition,  this  object  is  not  cognised  as  anything  particular  • 
because  Abstract  Cognition  does  not  serve  to  exclude  other  objects ;  nor  is  it  perceived 
as  anything  general ;  becanse  Abstract  cognition  does  not  include  other  objects. 
Therefore  what  is  comprehended  by  means  of  Abstract  Cognition  is  only  the  object, 
pure  and  simple  ;  and  this  object  is  such  as  has  the  twofold  character  of  the  general 
and  the  particular ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  mean. 

ISO  Abstract  Cognition  is  followed  by  a  cognition  which  serves  to  specify  the 
object,  with  reference  to  "class"  "action"  and  "property"  and  this  definite 
cognition  is  also  held  by  us  to  be  included  in  "  Sense-perception  "  and  this  name  thus 
comes  to  ujiply  both  to  Abstract  and  Concrete  cognitions. 
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cognitioti,  by  means  of  wliicli  such  specifications  are  arrived  at,  is  also 
included  in  Seuse-preception. 

121.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  means  of  this  latter  cogni- 
tion is  the  sense-organ;  though  the  cognition  is  not  actaally  located  in  it; 
For  this  reason,  the  fact  of  the  sense-oi'gan  being  incapable  of  remembrance 
cau  not  preclude  well-defined  (concrete)  cognition  (from  Sense-preception). 

122.  Because  the  cognition  is  located  in  the  soul ;  and  it  is  this  (the 
soul)  that  is  found  to  be  the  cogniser  ;  and  this  (soul)  has  also  the  power 
of  Remembering,  as  also  of  Recognising  (the  facts  of  past  experience). 

123.  Therefore  when  the  contact  of  the  object  with  the  sense-organ 
is  present,  the  person, — though  specifying  the  object,  through  Memory,  by 
means  of  its  own  characteristics, — comes  to  have  the  sensuous  perception 
of  that  object. 

124.  And  this  (perception)  being  dependent  upon  the  Senses,  is 
rightly  attributed  to  them  {i.e.,  called  'Sense-perception');  and  that 
which  is  produced  without  the  contact  of  the  senses  is  not  called  '  Sense- 
perception.' 

125.  All  cognition,  that  follows  from  frequent  specifications  of  this 
sort,  is  said  to  be  "  Sense-perception,"  in  accordance  with  their  connection 
contact  or  with  the  organs  of  Sense. 

126.  Because  the  objects  in  a  lying-in  room  (which  is  closed  on  all 
sides)  are  not  visible  to  those  who  have  just  entered  it,  from  outside  ; 
that  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  objects  are  not  perceptible 
by  the  Senses. 

121  It  is  urged  that  "  it  has  already  been  declared  that  sense-perception  ia  the 
cognition  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  sense-organs  ;  the  specifications  however 
are  arrived  at  through  the  remembrance  of  the  class  and  action,  &o.,  oi  the  object; 
but  the  sense-organs  have  no  capacity  of  remembering  ;  hence  a  concrete  cognition  can 
never  be  sensuous."  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  said  that  this  objection  would  apply  to  as 
if  we  held  that  the  sense-organs  serve  to  specify  the  objects,  after  having  remembered 
the  class,  &o.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  do  not  hold  any  such  view  ;  in  fact, 
the  sense-organs  are  only  the  means  of  cognition  ;  and  the  cognition  and  its  memory  in- 
here in  the  Soul.  Therefore  our  theory  is  not  open  to  the  objection  based  upon  the 
incapability,  of  the  senses,  to  remember. 

188  A  man  happens  to  see  a  certain  object  belonging  to  one  class  ;  and  after  somo 
time  when  he  happens  to  see  another  object  of  the  same  kind,  he  remembers  the  fact 
of  his  having  previously  seen  the  former  object ;  and  then  he  comes  to  recognise  the 
two  objects  as  belonging  to  the  same  class.  And  the  latter  object  being  still  before 
his  eyes,  be  comes  to  have  a  well-defined  and  specified  "  Sense-perception "  of  the 
object ;  in  as  much  as  the  operation  of  the  sense-organ  continues  all  along. 

Hi  That  is  to  say,  even  though  it  is  aided  by  Rememberance,  the  causul  efficiency 
belongs  to  the  senses  themselves. 

126  Though  there  may  be  many  such  specifications,  yet,  so  long  as  they  are  brought 
about  in  accordance  with  Sense-contact,  they  cannot  but  be  included  in  the  name 
"  Sense-perception." 

1S«  That  is  to  say,  the  name  "  Sense-perception  "  is  not  restricted  to  such  percep- 
tions alone  as  are  produced  immediately  after  the  operation  of  the  Sense-organs. 
12 
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127.  And  just  as  in  this  case,  the  personSj  at  first,  apprehending 
only  a  semblance  of  the  objects,  subsequently  come  to  have  a  clear  and 
definite  perception  of  their  real  form ;  so,  in  the  same  manner  (would  one 
come  to  have  a  definite  cognition)  of  the  specific  properties  (class,  &c.), 
of  the  object  (after  having  had  an  undefined  idea  of  these^. 

128.  If,  after  having  observed  an  object  (in  the  abstract),  one  were 
to  close  his  eyes  and  then  determine  the  object  (in  the  concrete),— this 
■would  not  be  Sense-perception,  because  of  its  not  following  from  a  contact 
of  the  Sense-organ. 

129.  The  Soul  and  the  rest  could  be  the  cause  also  of  such  concrete 
cognitions,  as  are  not  connected  with  the  Sense-organs  ;  therefore  the  only 
reason,  why  concrete  cognitions  are  attributed  to  the  Senses,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Sense-organ  alone  is  a  means  that  brings  about  only  such 
cognition  as  is  connected  with,  the  senses. 

130.  In  the  undefined  abstract  cognition  also,  the  Sense   is   not   the 

127  In  the  instance  cited,  thongh,  at  first,  tbe  person  perceives  only  the  semblance 
of  the  two  objects,  yet,  subsequently,  he  comes  to  have  a  definite  perception  of  the 
objects  themselves ;  but  this  too  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  eyes  alane.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  case  of  definite  concrete  cognition,  thongh  the  first  contact  of  the 
sense  would  only  give  rise  to  an  undefined  abstract  cognition,  yet,  subsequently — the 
contact  of  the  Sense-organ  continQing  all  the  time — the  person  would  come  to  have  a 
well-defined  perception  of  the  various  specific  properties — genus,  property,  &o. — of  the 
objects ;  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes  concrete  cognition.  And  as  the  Sense-contact 
has  all  along  continued  to  operate,  snoh  cognition  cannot  but  be  called  "  Sense-percep- 
tion." 

128  Because  the  closing  of  the  eye  has  cnt  off  the  Sense-contact. 

129  Tliis  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection:  "The  Means  of  Concrete 
Cognition  are  manifold, — such  as  the  Soul  and  the  rest ;  in  that  case,  why  should  such 
cognition  be  specifically  attributed  to  the  organs  of  Sense,  and  be  called  sensuous  ?  "  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that  names  are  given  to  objects,  in  accordance  with  such  an  aspect 
of  it,  as  belongs  exclusively  to  the  object  in  qneation.  In  the  present  instance  the 
agency  of  the  senses  alone  is  snoh  as  belongs  exclusively  to  Concrete  Cognition,  the 
agency  of  the  Soul,  &c.,  belonging  also  to  other  kinds  of  cognition — saoh  as  the 
Inferential,  Verbal,  &o.,  and  as  such  it  is  only  right  that  it  shonld  be  called  sensuous. 

130  The  first  half  of  this  Knrika  implies  that  the  objection  pointed  out  in  the  last 
note  does  not  hold.  If  it  be  urged  that  "the  Concrete  Cognition,  following,  upon 
Abstract  Cognition,  must  be  held  to  have  this  latter  for  its  cause,  and  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  tbe  senses," — then,  we  reply  that  even  then,  inasmuch  as  it  is  brought  about, 
through  the  intervention  of  Abstract  Cognition,  by  means  of  the  senses  alone,  it  can 
be  called  "  Sensuous."  This  wonld  be  quite  compatible  with  ordinary  usages ; — e.g., 
the  name  "  pankaja  "  (clay-iorn)  that  is  given  to  the  lotus,  cannot  belong  to  it  literally ; 
since  the  lotus  is  produced  directly,  not  from  the  mud,  but  from  the  bulbous  root ;  yet 
all  the  same,  the  name  does  apply  to  the  lotus,  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  bein^ 
produced  from  the  mud,  through  the  intervention  of  the  bulbous  root.  The  assertion 
that — "  we  would  conventionally  restrict  the  name  Sense-perception  to  Concrete  Cogni- 
tion '* — implies  that  if  we  did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  conventional  usage,  the  argument, 
based  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  intermediately  produced  by  the  senses,  would  apply  to 
Inference  also,  which  too  would  come  to  be  called  Sense-perception,  as  being  produced 
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pnjy  cause.  Or,  th§  name  '  Sense-perception  '  might  be  said  to  apply,  by 
conventional  usage,  to  that  which  isprodaced  intermediately  thereby  (i.e., 
by  gengaous  perception), — as  Jn  tlie  case  of  the  word  "  Paiikaja." 

131.  Or,  this  conventional  usage  top  may  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
Buoh  concrete  cognition  as  is  of  itself  (naturally)  known  to  be  sensuous, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  abstract  cognition. 

132.  For  us  all  meanings  of  words,  are  comprehended,  through  the 
usage  of  old  (experienced)  people.  And  the  sense  in  which  a  word  has 
been  used  by  these  (old  people),  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

133.  It  is  only  the  observation  (and  classification)  of  established 
facts,  that  ought  to  be  done  by  enquirers  ;  and  a  certain  fact  which  is 
known  to  all  men  as  established,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  (newly-devised) 
definitions. 

134.  Again,  how  can  dependence  on  Sense-organ  be  said  to  apply  to 
the  Self-recognition  of  the  cognition  ?  If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  mind 
would  serve  as  the  requisiste  Sense-organ,  in  that  case," — then  the  same 
would  also  apply  to  the  case  of  (such  specifications  of  'class,'  &c.,  as)  the 
class  "  cow  "  and  the  like. 

135.  If  it  be  urged  that  it  is  only  meant  to  be  applicable  to  "  Self- 
recognition," — (we  reply  that)  people  do  not  mean  it  so.  Therefore  we 
mast  have  recourse  either  to  usage,  or  to  conventional  technicility. 

136.  And  again,  as  the  sensuous  character  of  pleasure  pain,  &c., 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  mind  being  a  Sense-organ,  so,  in  the  same  manner, 

by  the  senses  intermediately.  What  the  author  means  is  that  the  word  "  Sense-peroep- 
tiou "  is  " yogariidha'' 

15S  This  anticipates  the  objection  that  we  find  people  using  the  name  "  Sense- 
perception"  with  regard  to  Concrete  Cognition,  and  yet  we  find  that  the  correct 
definition  of  the  name  does  not  apply  to  such  Cognition. 

184  If  Concrete  Cognition  is  not  accepted  to  be  sensuous, — how  can  the  Buddhist 
isay  that  the  cognition  of  the  cognition,  bj;  itself,  is  dae  to  the  action  of  the  senses  ? 
For  such  Self-recognition  cannot  proceed  directly,  from  any  Sense-organ. 

136  "  Only  meant  to  be,  ^c." — because  the  mind,  being  an  internal  organ,  could  not 
apply  to  eaiteriiaJ  objects;  but  the  Self -recognition  of  Cognition  is  a  purely  internal 
process,  and  as  such,  could  be  effected  by  the  internal  organ  of  the  mind.  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  people  accept  the  applioability  of  the  mind  even  to  the  perception 
of  external  objects — like  the  class  "pow"  and  the  like. 

"  We  must  have  recourse,  ^c." — The  aansuoas  character  of  Sslf-r?qpgnition  being 
thus  denied,  it  is  only  Concrete  Cognition  that  can  be  sensuffis.  And  if  it  be  .urged 
that — "  inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  an  internal  organ,  and  Concrete  Oogpitioa  does  not 
follow  directly  from  Sense-contact,  »ach  Opgi^itiou  canaojt  be  ^nsuflus,"— jro  reply  that 
since  we  hare  already  prayed  the  Beaauo,ua  character  of  Cpnoreta  Cognition,  if  ybu 
do  not  find  it  to  be  directly  amenable  to  the  function  of  any  of  the  eleven  organs  of 
sense,  you  must  have  recourse  to  teckni^Uty,  ox  C0Myeji>tiqnal  ifs^ge,  on  which  wonld  b^ 
based  the  fact  pf  Concrete  Cogaitipn  being  iuolad^d  ia  "  Sense-p;^roeption  ; "  since  the 
mwmoas  obaraoter  of  such  Cognition  cannot,  i(i  any  case,  be  denied. 
IW  The  opponent  also  accepts  Pleaiure  and  Pain  bi>  b?  'ensu,bif,i. 
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would  the  sensuous  character  of'the  specification  of  class,  &o.,  also  be  due  to 
the  same  cause. 

137.  And,  as  in  your  case,  even"  when  the  fact  of  depending  upon 
the  mind  is  the  same  (in  the  case  of  all  cognitions-),,  you  specify  it  as 
"  undefined  abstract  cognition,"  and  thus  accept  only  certain'parts  thereof 
to  be  sensuous, — so,  the  same  could  be  done  in  our  case  also. 

138.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  '  Linga  '  (middle  term),  this 
(concrete  cognition)  cannot  be  said  to  be  Inferential,  &c.  And  on  account 
of  there  being  no  notion  of  any  contradiction,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
unauthoritative. 

J39.  And  again,  on  account  of  its  not  having  been  perceived  before, 
it  cannot  be  "  Remembrance."  Therefore  it  must  be  '  Sensuous  ' ;  such 
is  also  the  common  usage  and  belief. 

140.  "  Glass,  &o.,  being  objects  foreign  to  the  object  perceived, 
the  notion  thereof  in  connection  with  the  object,  which  is  not  identical 
with  them  {Class,  &c.),  can  only  be  a  case  of  false  attribution  ;  and  as  such 
it  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  misconceptions  of  the  mirage  and  the  like." 

141.  It  is  not  so  ;  because  it  is  not  possible  that  the  cognitions  of  a 
horse  and  other  objects,  should  always  be  cases  of  false  attribution;  specially 

131  Like  Abstract  Oogaition,  Oonorefce  Cognition  is  brought  about  by  the  mind  j 
and  yet  the  Buddbist  defines  sensuous  perception,  as  undefined  and  abstract;  and 
thereby  confines  sensuousness  to  the  self-recognition  of  Cognitions,  and  denies  it  in 
the  case  of  each  cognitions  as  that  of  the  class  "  cow."  In  the  same  manner,  even 
when  the  fact  of  heing  produced  by  the  mind  is  common  to  Senge-peroeptibu,  Inference, 
Analogy,  &c.,  we  could  restrict  the  name  to  the  cognition  of  such  objects  as  are  not 
removed  from  the  Sense-organs.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  other  party  restricts  the  name  to 
one  class  of  Cognition,  dogmatically,  without  any  reasonable  grounds  for  so  doing, — we 
could  also  do  the  same.  The  Karika  refers  to  the  objection  that — "  if  the  mere  fact  of 
being  produced  by  the  sense  of  mind  be  the  sole  criterion  of  Sense-perception,  then 
Inference,  &c.,  would  also  become  included  in  it."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  as 
the  Buddhist  dogmatically  excludes  all  other  cognitions,  except  the  Abstract,  from 
"  Sense-perception,"  we  would  also  dogmatically  exclude  Inference,  &c. 

153  As  Concrete  Cognition  cannot  be  either  Inferential,  or  Verbal,  or  based  upon 
Analogy  j  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  altogether  untrustworthy  j  it  must  be  accepted  as 
"  Sense-perception"  there  being  no  ground  for  our  denying  such  acceptance. 

140  This  Karika,  embodies  the  Vedantio  objection  :  "  We  grant  that  Concrete  Cogni- 
tion cannot  be  Inferential,  &o. ;  but  we  cannot  agree  to  its  being  always  authoritatire. 
Because  Concrete  Cognition  consists  in  the  attribution  of  Class,  Action,  &c.,  to  an 
altogether  different  object  (viz.,  the  individual  object  of  perception);  and  as  such,  it 
cannot  but  be  false." 

1*1  Says  the  Nyayaratnakara :  "  Class,  &o.,  are  not  altogether  different  from 
the  Individual.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  experience  that  the  individual  '  cow ' 
is  recognised  as  snch,  only  when  it  is  found  to  be  identical  with  the  Class  '  cow  ' 
(without  which  it  could  never  be  known  as 'cow').  This  could  not  be,  if  the  Indivi- 
dual were  totally  different  from  the  Class.  Such  recognition  of  the  identity  of  the 
Individual  with  the  Class  is  the  only  means  of  knowing  the  Class ;  hence  there  must 
be  an  identity  between  the  Individual  and  the  Class." 
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as  we   bold    that  the  Class  (Action  and  Property)  are  not  totally  difierent 
from  the  Indiyidual  (object  of  perception). 

142.  If  the  qualification  were  entirely  different  from  the  qualified, 
then,  how  could  the  qualification  always  produce,  in  the  qualified  (object), 
a  cognition  precisely  similar  to  itself  ? 

143.  The  perception,  of  the  colour  of  shellac  in  a  piece  of  rock- 
crystal,  belongs  only  to  the  ignorant,  and  is  false  (mistaken), — for  the 
wise,  there  is  a  recognition  of  difEereaoe  (between  the  real  form  of  the 
crystal,  and  the  reflected  one  of  shellac). 

144.  Whereas  the  individual  object  has  never  been  seen  as  separated 
from  Glass,  &c.  ;  nor  have  these  latter  been  ever  seen  apart  from  the 
individual, — as  is  the  case  with  the  rock-crystal  and  the  shellac. 

145.  In  the  case  of  the  crystal  and  shellac  too,  if  the  difference  were 
never  perceived  by  anybody, — whereby  could  the  apparent  correctness  of 
the  perception  of  the  red  colour  (in  the  rock-crystal)  be  ever  set  aside  ? 

146.  Nor  can  there  be  any  assumption  of  an  extraneous  relation 
subsisting  among  objects  proved  to  be  inseparable.  Because  there  can  be 
no  such  relation  between  unaccomplished  objects.  And  if  a  member  of  the 
relation  be  said  to  be  accomplished  (before  the  relation  is  established)  then 
there  is  no  inseparability. 

147.  Such  being  the   case,   there  is  no  ground  for  postulating  a 


l*i  "  Qualification" — Class,  Action  and  Property.  "Qualified" — the  Individual 
object.  If  the  Class  were  something  other  than  the  Individual,  then  the  idea  of  the 
latter  could  not  be  invariably  concomitant  with  that  of  the  former. 

1*3  The  Tedanti  urges  that  if  "  Sense-perception  "  were  always  authoritative,  then 
the  notion  of  redness  in  the  crystal  would  also  be  true.     The  sense  of  the  reply  is  clear. 

14*  The  crystal  and  the  lac  are  not  always  found  to  be  concomitant ;  while  the 
Individual  is  invariably  found  to  be  concomitant  with  the  Class,  and  vice  versA. 
Therefore  the  instance  of  the  crystal  and  lac  cannot  apply  to  the  present  case. 

1*6  If  the  crystal  were  always  accompanied  by  the  lac,  and  if  it  were  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  then  the  perception  of  redness  in  the  crystal  could  not  but  be 
accepted  as  true. 

1*6  The  Tai^eshikas  hold  that  Class,  Action,  &o.,  are  entirely  different  from  the 
Individual ;  and  they  are  found  to  be  invariably  concomitant  with  the  latter,  simply 
because  they  are  inseparably  related  to  it,  by  the  permanent  relation  of  '  Samavaya ' 
(Inherence).  The  Sense  of  the  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  no  relation  can  subsist 
between  any  two  objects,  that  are  not  already  known  to  be  established  entities ;  and 
thus,  if  either  member  of  the  relation  be  accepted  as  being  an  established  entity,  prior 
to  the  assertion  of  the  relation,  then  the  inseparability  ceases.  Hence  no  relation 
between  inseparable  objects  being  possible,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  Samavaya." 

141  "Such  being  the  case,  ^c." — There  being  no  inseparability,  there  is  no  reason  to 
assert  any  such  relation  as  the  "  Samavaya.''  And  thus  no  relation  being  perceptible, 
we  could  not  reoogulae  either  the  Individual  or  the  Class.  And  there  being  no  ground, 
for  relation,  there  could  be  no  relation  among  the  categories — among  which  the  only 
relation  held  by  the  Vaiceshika  to  subsist  is  that  of  "Samavaya,"  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  .non  est. 
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relation  (between  th©  Glats  and  the  Individual) ;  nor  could  we  recognise 
any  relation  to  subsist  among  the  six  categories  themselves, 

148.  The  sepai'ation  from  Samavaya  would  lead  to  mutual  separation 
(among  objects  said  to  be  related  by  Samavaya)  ;  and  if  the  existence 
of  these  were  certain,  then  thei-e  would  be  no  limit ;  because  of  its  being 
accompanied  by  another,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

149.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  "  Samavaya  being  identical  with  the 
form  (of  the  objects  themselves),  no  assumption  of  any  other  i-elation  is 
necessary," — then  on  account  of  this  identity,  the  Samavaya  may  be  only  a 
particular  form  of  the  qualification  and  the  qualified  ( Glass  and  Individual). 

150.  Because  if  it  (Samavaya)  is  difierent  from  them  ( the  object? 
Class  and  Individual),  then  it  cannot  subsist  as  a  relation  (between  these 
two)  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  identical  with  these  two,  then  they 
cannot  be  different  (from  one  another). 

151.  "  But  the  object— such  as  the  '  cow  '  f .  i. — not  being  perceived 
apart  from  its  properties,  it  would  be  only  an  aggregate  of  these  properties 
{and  have  no  independent  existence  of  its  own, — like  the  forest  and  other 
like  things)." 

152.  The  Object  is  that  which  permeates  through  such  (properties) 
as  have  the  character  of  appearance  and  disappearance,  pri^r  to  the 
$!omprehension  of  the  properties  themselves. 

153.  Therefore  the  object — that  is  perceived,  by  people,  in  the  form 

1*8  The  qnesUon  is — "  Is  the  Samavaya  itself  related  to  the  objects  among  whom 
it  is  said  to  subsist,  or  is  it  not  ?  "  If  it  is  not,  then  there  can  be  no  Samavaya  with 
regard  to  the  objects.  And  if  it  is,  then  this  relation  of  Samavaya  with  the  objects 
wonld  stand  in  need  of  another  relation,  and  so  oq,  there  being  no  end  of  Samavayas. 

149  The  objection  is  that  Samavaya  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  forms  of  the 
objects  themselves.  The  reply  is  that  in  that  case,  the  Vaioeshika  drifts  towards  car 
theory;  inasmuch  as  we  also  assert  that  the  objects — the  g«aJt/!catio?i '  Class '  and  the 
qualified  '  Individaal,'  between  which  yoa  assert  the  relation  of  Samavaya — are  identi- 
cal ;  and  you  also  hold  that  the  relation  between  them  is  that  of  identity,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing. 

•61  The  meaning  of  the  objection  is  that  the  object  is  not  found  to  differ  from  its 
properties;  it  is  only  an  agglomeration  of  the  properties ;  just  as  the  forest  is  only  the 
collection  of  trees  in  it ;  and  further,  we  have  only  five  senses  ;  and  all  these  have  their 
purpose  only  in  apprehending  &ve  sets  of  properties.  Consequently,  as  there  is  no 
sixth  sense,  we  can  never  perceive  anything  besides  these  properties. 

152  The  sense  of  the  reply  to  the  last  Kiirika  is  that  the  properties — colour,  f.i. — 
have  the  character  of  appearing  and  disappearing — e.g.,  the  greenness  of  the  fruit  dis- 
appears, and  yellowness  appears ;  therefore  it  is  that  which  conforms  with  both  these 
properties  (the  one  going  and  the  other  coming),  which  ia  the  object,  the  fruit ;  and 
this  must  be  different  from  both  greenness  and  yellovmess;  inasmuch  as  while  the 
former  has  disappeared,  and  the  latter  has  appeared,  the  fruit  itself  has  all  along  oon- 
tinaed  the  same ;  and  it  is  possible  to  have  a  cognition,  (though  only  undefined  and  ia 
the  abstract)  of  the  fruit,  as  apart  from  its  properties. 

163  This  sums  up  the  authoritative  character  of  Concrete  Cognition.  "  Boe$  not 
become,  ^c." — this  refers  to  the  Vedantio  objection  brought  forward  in  Kiirika  140. 
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of  Class,  &0.  (i  e.,  as  specified  by  these)— does  not,  by  tliis  fact,   become  of 
another  form  ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  untrustworthy. 

154.  That  object,  whose  difEerence  from  its  properties  is  clearly 
defined, — even  of  this,  the  identity  (with  the  properties)  being  permanent, 
there  can  be  no  falsity  (or  untrustworthitiess)  of  its  concrete  cognition. 

155.  It  is  only  that  wliicli,  while  having  one  cognisable  form,  is 
cognised  in  another,  that  is  false;  and  not  that  which  is  always  cognised  in 
its  own  permanent  form. 

156.  That  which  is  cognised  by  more  senses  than  one  does  not  (only 
on  that  account)  come  to  be  of  diverse  forms ;  for  if  it  were  so,  then 
any  and  every  object  would  come  to  have  diverse  forms,  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  cognised  by  the  (same)  sense,  as  located  in  the  bodies  of  different 
persons. 

157.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  in  this  case  the  senses  of  all  person  would 
be  of  the  same  class,  and  as  such  in  a  way  identical," — then  we  could  have 
(the  same  in  the  other  case  also — the  non-difference  being  based  upon) 
the  sameness  of  the  class  "  Sense-organ."  Tbe  class  "  Being  "  too,  is  not 
diverse,  because  of  its  cognition  being  always  the  same  (even  tliough  it 
is   cognisable  by  all  the  five  Sense-organs). 

158.  Colour,  Taste,  Odour,  &c.,  do  not  become  identical  with  one 
another  ;  because  of  the  difference  in  their  cogjiitiona.     The  Singleness  and 

168  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  of  the  Baddhista  ;  "  An  object  cognised 
by  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight  would  come  to  have  diverse  forms.  For  if  even  on 
the  diversity  of  the  comprehending  organ,  there  were  no  diversity  in  the  forma  of  the 
object  comprehended,  then  there  would  be  no  difference  between  smell  and  colour,  &c. 
If  it  be  urged  that  the  class  '  Being'  ia  perceived  by  means  of  all  the  five  senses, — we 
deny  this ;  because  no  such  class  can  be  perceived  by  the  five  senses.  And  if  you  assert 
a  commixture  of  the  Sense-organs,  then  it  would  be  superfluous  to  postulate  mora 
than  one  Sense-organ — that  of  Touch,  for  instance ;  and  the  functions  of  all  the  other 
senses  might  be  accepted  as  congregating  in  this  alone."  The  sense  of  the  reply  ia 
that  the  mere  fact  of  being  cognised  by  more  senses  than  one  does  not  constitute 
safiicient  ground  for  postulating  a  diversity  in  its  forma.  For  if  that  fact  were  the 
sole  ground  for  diversity,  then  even  the  object  perceived  by  means  of  a  single  aense, 
would  have  to  be  taken  as  diverse  ;  inasmuch  as  the  object  is  cognised  by  many  peraona, 
and  aa  such  there  is  a  diveraity  in  the  comprehending  sense — this  diversity  being  that 
of  the  senses  as  belonging  to  various  persons. 

161  The  objector  says  that  though  the  one  sense — of  Touch,  f.i., — may  belong  to 
different  persons,  yet  everyone  of  these  is  the  "  Sense  of  Touch '' ;  and  as  such  there 
is  no  real  diveraity  in  the  comprehending  organ.  The  meaning  of  the  reply  ia  that 
though  the  Senae  of  Touch  may  differ  from  the  Sense  of  Sight,  yet  both  equally  are 
"  Senae ; "  and  as  such,  in  our  case  too,  there  ia  no  real  diversity.  Though  the  class 
'Being'  is  cognisable  by  all  the  senses,  yet  its  cognition  being  of  the  same  form,  in  all 
cases,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  many  forms. 

168  In  the  same  manner,  colour,  taste,  &o.,  cannot  be  said  to  be  identical ;  because 
all  of  them  are  cognised  to  be  of  the  same  character.  We  can  however  call  these 
"  single,"  taking  them  as  forning  parts  of  the  class  "  Being,"  and  "  many"  or  "  diverse," 
when  they  are  taken  in  their  respective  individual  forms  of  colour,  taste,  &c. 
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manifoldness  of  these  may  be  explained  as  being  due  respectively,  to  their 
being  considered  collectively  as  "  Being,"  or  individually,  as  ''  Colour," 
"  Taste,"  "  Odour,"  &c. 

159.  In  some  cases,  there  being  a  commixture  of  various  Sense- 
functioas,  we  conclude  that  the  Sense-organ  functioning  is  not  one  ;  because 
in  certain  cases  we  have  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  respective  importance  of 
the  various  Sense-functions,  based  upon  the  comparative  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  Sense-organs. 

160-161.  As  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Mind,  we  find  that  with 
regard  to  Colour,  &o.,  it  functions  in  conjunction  with  the  eye,  and  the 
other  Sense-organs ;  while  with  regard  to  pleasure,  pain,  &c.,  we  find 
it  functioning  independently  by  itself.  The  absence  of  commixture  in 
one  case  does  not  necessitate  its  absence  ia  every  case ;  nor  does  the 
perception  of  commixture  in  one  case  necessitate  its  presence  in  another 
case. 

162.  Because  we  find  that  there  is  a  remembrance  of  sound,  even  on 
the  destruction  of  the  ear  ;  and  also  because  we  find  that  on  such  destj-uc- 
tion,  there  is  no  perception  of  any  present  sound  ; — we  conclude  that 
there  is  a  definite  standard  (regulating  the  relative  importance  of  the 
senses). 

169  This  Karika  refutes  the  objection  of  the  superfluousness  of  postulating  more 
than  one  sense.  The  meaning  is  that,  because  two  functions  of  two  senses  become 
mixed  np  in  the  cognition  of  a  single  object,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  only  one 
Sense-organ ;  since  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  one,  whose  sense  of  vision  is 
strong,  and  that  of  audition  weak,  sees  distant  objects,  but  does  not  hear  distant  sounds, 
and  vice  vend.  Such  adjustment  of  the  Sense-functions  could  not  be  possible,  if  the 
Sense-organ  were  one  only.  Therefore,  even  though  any  two  Sense-functions  may 
become  mixed  up  in  the  cognition  of  an  object,  get  the  two  Sense-organs  remain 
distinct. 

160.61  These  Karikas  have  in  view  the  objection  that  "  Coming  across  a  commix- 
ture of  Sense-functions,  in  the  case  of  the  cognition  of  Substance,  we  might  also  infer 
the  commixture  to  belong  to  the  cases  of  Colour-perception  and  the  rest."  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that,  that  which  has  been  seen  to  exist  in  one  case,  cannot  necessarily 
be  said  to  exist  in  every  other  case.  As  for  instance,  we  find  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
cognition  of  colour,  Ac,  we  find  the  mind  functioning  with  the  help  of  the  external 
organs,  the  eye  and  the  rest,  whereas  iu  the  cases  of  Bemembrance,  Pleasure,  and  the 
like,  the  mind  is  found  to  function  by  itself  alone.  In  the  same  manner,  of  the 
external  organs,  the  eye,  &c.,  also,  there  would  be  a  commixture  in  the  case  of  the 
cognition  of  substance,  while  in  the  cases  of  the  perception  of  colour,  sound,  &o.,  each 
of  these  organs  would  be  f unctionicg,  each  by  itself. 

168  This  Karika  explains  how  we  come  to  infer  the  fixity  of  the  application  of  the 
mind,  functioning  as  stated  in  the  last  Karika.  Inasmuch  as  we  find  that  one,  who 
is  totally  deaf,  remembers  sounds,  a,ni  feels  pleasure,  <feo., — we  infer  that,  for  remember- 
ing and  feeling  pleasure,  &c.,  the  mind  functions  independently  of  the  external  Sense- 
organs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  deaf  are  incapable  of  perceiving  any 
sounds  at  the  present  time ;  and  thence  we  conclude  that  in  the  perception  of  such 
sounds,  Ac,  the  mind  stands  in  need  of  the  external  Sense-organs'. 
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163.  If  the  Sense-organ  were  only  one,  in  all  cases,  then  either  every- 
thing or  nothing  would  be  perceived.  If  it  be  urged  that  we  postulate 
different  capacities  (or  functions)  of  the  same  Sense-organ, — then,  these 
capacities  themselves  could  be  said  to  be  so  many  distinct  organs  of  sense. 

164.  A  deaf  person  would  also  hear  sounds,  if  (in  the  perception  of 
sound)  there  were  a  commixture  with  the  eye,  &c.  ;  and  also  if  the  mind 
were  independent  (of  the  external  organs)  with  regard  to  the  cognition 
of  present  objects. 

165.  The  deaf  person  could  not  remember  any  sound,  if  the  ear  were 
the  sole  cause  of  memory ;  or  (if  you  assert  his  remembrance  to  be 
spontaneous,  and  not  due  to  any  cause,  then),  like  remembrance,  he  would 
also  have  a  cognition  of  the  present  sound  (which  is  not  possible). 

166.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  could  not  be  any  subsequent 
I'emembranoe  of  the  sound,  if  the  mind  had  no  share  in  its  comprehension, 
at  the  time  of  its  cognition  by  the  ear ;  nor  could  there  be  the  non- 
remembrance  of  all  other  things  (at  the  time  of  the  perception  of  sound). 

167.  If  the  person  were  not  dependent  upon  the  Sense-organs, 
then  he  would  have  a  simultaneous  cognition  of  all  things  at  once ; 
because  by  himself,  he  consists  of  pure  consciousness. 

168.  Therefore  in  some  places,  we  must  accept  exclusive  fixity,  as  well 

163  The  postulating  of  five  different  f anotions  for  any  one  Sense-organ,  ia  the  same 
as  postulating  five  diatinct  Senae-organs. 

19k  If  there  were  commixture  alone,  there  could  be  no  restncWow.  "  If  the  mind, 
Sfd' — Because  though  the  deaf  have  no  ears,  yet  they  have  their  minds  intact. 

168  This  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  The  cognition  of  sound 
could  be  explained  as  being  due  solely  to  the  ear  ;  why  call  in  the  aid  of  the  mind  ?  " 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that,  there  could  not  be  a  rememlrance  of  any  particular 
sound,  it  the  mind  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  previous  perception.  And  farther,  we 
find  that  an  absent-minded  person,  though  with  his  eyes  all  right  and  quite  open,  is 
unable  to  see  anything.  And  again,  after  a  certain  object — sound,  f.i. — has  been 
perceived,  one  does  not,  by  that  means,  remember  all  other  objects,  colour,  and  the 
rest.  Therefore  we  oonolade  that  the  mind,  the  organ  of  remembrance,  has  got 
something  to  do  with  the  perception  of  objects.  Because  if  sve  were  to  accept  the 
a<'ency  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  memory,  without  admitting  the  fact  of  its  having 
something  to  do  with  the  object  at  the  time  of  its  being  yerceiueci  by  the  Sense-organ, 
then  we  would  be  landing  ourselves  on  an  absurdity, — that  of  the  perception  of  one 
object  bringing  about  the  remembrance  of  all  other  objects  j  since,  in  that  case,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  restrict  the  agency  of  the  mind  to  any  particular  object. 

161  A  scion  of  the  VedSnti  asserts  that  the  Self  itself  consists  of  pure  conscious- 
ness ;  and  as  such,  all  cognition  is  only  natural  to  it ;  whence  there  is  no  necessity  of 
having  either  external  or  internal  organs  of  perception.  The  Karika  means  to  say 
that  if  such  were  the  case,  then  all  sorts  of  cognitions,  of  all  things  iu  the  world, 
would  be  crowding  upon  the  person,  all  at  once. 

168  Throagh  the  character  of  their  effect,  in  the  shape  of  cognition,  we  infer  the 
capabilities  of  the  cogniser  and  the  cognised ;  and  from  these,  we  infer  that,  in  certain 

cases, as  in  that  of  colom — there  is  no  commixture  ;    while   in  others — as   in   that  of 

tiibstance — we  have  a  commixture. 

13 
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as  commixture,  in  accordance  with  tlie  character  of  the  cognition, — ^these 
two  being  assumed,  from  the  capabilities  of  the  cognisable  (object)  and 
the  cognising  (organ),  in  accordance  with  the  effects  of  these,  in  the 
shape  of  the  resultant  cognition. 

169.  The  divisions,  of  the  eye,  &c.,  as  well  as  colour,  &c.,  are  limited 
to  five  only.  Therefore  though  there  are  many  such  subdivisions  as  the 
Blue,  Bed,  &o.,  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  postulating  innumerable  organs 
(for  the  perception  of  each  of  these). 

170.  For  this  reason,  we  conclude  that  it  is  by  means  of  all  the^it'e 
organs  of  sense  that  Tve  have  the  cognition  of  the  class  "Being"  and  the 
class  "  Qaality  "  ;  of  the  "  Substance  "  and  the  "  Shape  "  (of  objects),  the 
cognition  is  caused  by  two  (Sight  and  Touch)  ;  and  of  Colour  and  the  rest, 
by  only  one  (the  eye,  &c.  one  by  one). 

171.  (Obj.)'  "  Though  identical  with  the  Class,  &c.,  jet  the  idea  (of 
an  object)  would  be  false,  on  account  of  its  being  brought  about,  through 
identification  with  the  word  ; — as  is  the  case  with  the  idea  of  Colour  and 
the  rest." 

172.  (Rep.).  The  cognitions  of  objects,  as  produced,  are  not  in  the 
form  of  identification  with  words.  Because  the  ideas  produced  by  words 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  that  have  been  brought  about  before  the  use  of 
the  words. 

173.  (Obj.).  "  But  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  cow,  in  the  shape  of 
the  class  cow,  ^c,  never  appears,  until  there  has  been  a  recognition  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  word  'cow  '  and  the  object  (it  denotes)." 

199  As  we  have  the  restricted  applications  of  the  Sense-organs,  to  snoh  objects  as 
Tasie,  Colour,  &c., — i.e.,  the  cognition  of  colour  is  restricted  to  the  eye  and  so  on  ; 
therefore  we  accept  these  as  five  distinct  organs;  but  in  the  cAse  ot  Blue,  Bed,  &c ., 
there  is  no  such  restriction, — all  colour  being  equally  perceptible  by  the  eye  alone, — 
therefore  these  are  not  accepted  as  separate  subdivisions. 
J70  This  sums  up  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

ni  The  sense  of  the  objection  embodied  in  the  Karika  is  this  :  "  The  object  being 
identical  with  Class,  Action  and  Property,  we  grant  the  trustworthiness  of  the  cognition 
of  such  identity  j  but  the  word,  in  which  this  idea  is  expressed,  is  something  quite 
different  (from  the  ohject,  and  the  Class,  &c.)  ;  therefore  the  idea,  as  identified  with 
[i.e.,  expressed  in)  the  tooi-cJs,  cannot  but  be  false.  Such  words  as  '  Cow '  and  the  like 
denote  the  Class,  Action  and  Property ;  and  as  such,  specify  such  class  as  bein" 
speciBo  forms  of  themselves;  and  then  subsequently,  they  determine  the  particular 
individual  object,  as  specified  by  such  Class,  &c.  Thus  then  though  there  is  no  falsity 
attaching  to  the  object  as  identified  with  tlie  Class,  &c.,  yet  the  identification  of  the 
Class,  &o.,  with  the  Words  cannot  be  true.  The  proper  name  of  different  objects  too 
serve  to  represent  such  objects  as  identical  with  the  names ;  and  this  identification 
of  objects  with  words  cannot  but  be  false." 

"The  idea  of  colour,  lJ'c.— i.e.,  just  as  the  identification  of  the  colour  hlue,  with  the 
word  "  blue  "  is  false. 

112  That  is  to  say,  the  idea  tha,t  we  have  of  objects  is  not  in  the  form  of  words ;  i.e. 
our  cognition  of  an  object  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  verbal  expression  of  the  sama' 
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174.  "  And  if  that  (which  appears  in  the  particular  '  cow  ')  were  the 
form  of  the  Glass,  &o.,  then  even  one  who  does  not  know  the  word  '  cow  ' 
would  recogaise  the  animal  (as  belonging  to  such  and  such  a  class, 
vrhich  is  an  absurdity).  Thus  then,  both  by  Afl&rmative  and  Negative 
premises  we  conclude  that  the  object  is  identical  with  the  Word." 

175.  (Rep.).  Just  as  Colour,  Taste,  &c.,  are  recognised,  in  their  own 
form,  as  different  from  one  another,  even  before  their  expression  in  words, — 
so  would  it  also  be  in  the  case  in  question.  The  fact  of  these  having 
different  names  (expressioa  in  words)  is  something  quite  different  (from 
the  objects  themselves). 

176.  Nor  can  an  object  be  said  to  be  not  cognised,  simply  because  it 
has  not  been  specified  by  words.  Therefore  even  he,  who  does  not  know 
the  word,  can  recognise  the  class  '  Cow,'  &c. 

177.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  cognition  produced  by  contact  with  the 
sense  of  hearing,  there  is  no  attribution  of  identity  with  words  ;  because 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  object  and  the  word,  based  upon  the  fact 
of  these  being  cognised  by  the  Eye  and  the  Bar  (respectively). 

178.  It  is  only  in  the  ascertainment  of  one  property  of  an  object 
with  innumerable  properties,  that  the  ivord  serves  as  the  means ;  and  it 
could  in  no  case,  be  the  cause  of  the  imposition  of  its  own  identity  (upon 
the  object). 

179.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  form  of  the  means  to  be  imposed  upon 

nk  The  affirmative  Premiss  is  :  "  The  idea  of  the  class  ('covr')  is  brought  about 
only  when  the  relation  between  the  word  {'  cow  ')  and  the  object  (the  Class)  has  been 
duly  ascertained  "  ;  and  the  Negative  Premiss  is  :  "  One  who  does  not  know  the  word 
can  have  uo  idea  of  the  object,  as  belonging  to  any  particular  class," 

176  Just  as  we  have  the  cognition  of  Colour,  I'aste,  &o.,  in  the  abstract,  even 
before  the  cognition  of  any  relation  between  the  word  aud  the  object, — so,  in  the  same 
manner,  we  could  also  have  the  cognition  of  Class,  &o.,  even  before  they  come  to  be 
expressed  in  words,  in  their  own  specific  forms,  and  not  in  the  form  of  the  words 
(subsequently  recognised  as  denoting  them).  One  who  knows  the  words  is  able  to 
remember  the  names  of  the  class,  &o.,  as  something  over  aud  above  the  specific  forma 
of  the  words ;  and  thereby  he  comes  to  give  expression  to  them  in  words. 

n*  It  has  been  argued  in  the  "  Vakyapadiya  "  that  "  one  who  does  not  know  the 
word  cannot  have  any  idea  of  the  class,  because  no  expression  in  words  is  possible  for 
him  J  and  there  can  be  no  snch  idea,  in  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  verbal  expres- 
sion." It  has  also  been  declared  that  "  In  the  world  there  is  no  idea  which  is  not 
expressed  in  words ;  all  idea  is  cognised  only  as  expressed  in  words.''  The  Klrika 
objects  to  this  theory. 

m  Even  in  the  case  of  a  cognition  accompanied  by  Words,  there  is  no  notion  of 
an  identity  between  the  Word  and  the  Object ;  because  the  object  is  perceived  by  the 
Kye,  while  the  Word  is  cognised  by  the  Bar ;  and  as  such,  the  cognitions  of  these 
being  radically  different,  they  can  never  be  ideutical. 

178  Words  have  their  use  only  iu  defining  or  singling  out  one  out  of  the  many 
properties  of  an  object ;  in  no  case  do  they  lead  to  any  notion  of  their  identity  with 
the  object. 
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its  object;  for  it  cannot  iu  any  way  be  held  that  the  form  of  the  lamp  or 
of  the  Sense  (of  sight),  is  imposed  upon  the  Colour  perceived. 

180.  If  the  class  '  Cow  '  be  always  cognised  in  the  form  of  the  word, — 
then,  inasmuch  as  no  other  form  is  cognised,  how  could  there  be  any 
difference  between  them,  or  any  attribution  of  the  form  of  the  one  to 
the  other  ? 

181.  And  again,  if  there  be  non-diiference,  in  reality,  there  can  be  no 
falsity  (in  the  identity)  ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference  in  their  formSj 
then  there  could  be  no  chance  of  the  said  imposition ;  and  the  assumption 
of  such  imposition  would  only  be  erroneous. 

182.  It  is  only  by  means  of  words  that  there  can  be  any  description 
(or  mention)  of  the  object  that  has  been  cognised.  And  for  one  who 
would  describe  either  the  object  or  the  word,  or  the  Idea,  the  only  expres- 
sion that  he  could  use  is  "  the  cow." 

183.  And  on  account  of  this  identity  of  expression  (or  description), 
the  hearer  comes  to  conceive  the  identity,  of  the  word,  the  idea  and  the 
object,  with  the  expression  (used  by  the  speaker). 

184.  Though  the  cause  of  error  is  the  same  (in  both  cases)  it  is  the 
cognition  and  audition  that  are  known  as  imposed  upon  the  object,  and  not 
the  object  upon  those. 

185.  As  a  matter  of  fact  however,  the  idea  of  the  cow  (the  object) 
is  in  the  form  of  'an  animal  with  dewlaps,  &c.' ;  of  the  'word'  (Go)  is  in 
the  form  of  the  letters  '  Ga,'  &c. ;  and  that  of  the  '  idea '  of  these  two 
is  without  any  (external)  shape. 

186.  If  the  object  were  always  cognised  to  be  identical,  in  form,  with 

180  If  the  Individual  and  the  Class  were  both  cogniBed  in  the  form  of  the  Word 
alone,  then  the  Class  and  the  Word,  both  being  eternal,  there  would  be  an  absolute 
non-difference  between  the  two  ;  and  thereby  there  could  be  no  attribution  of  the  form 
of  the  Word  on  the  Object  or  Class.  That  is  to  say,  the  Class  being  cognised  in  the 
form  of  the  Word,  and  iu  no  other  form,  it  would  become  non-different  from  it. 

181  "  Imposition  " — which  has  been  noted  and  denied  in  179. 

192  That  is  to  say,  the  Object,  the  Word,  and  the  Idea  of  the  objeot,  can  all  be 
described  by  the  expression  "the  cow";  the  Word  only  serves  as  the  means  of 
{(escribing  to  others  what  one  has  seen.  And  it  is  from  this  fact  that  arises  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  word  is  identical  with  the  object. 

183  The  hearer  reasons  thus  :  "  Because  the  speaker  uses  the  same  expression  in 
the  case  of  all  the  three,  therefore  he  must  also,  necessarily,  have  the  same  idea  With 
regard  to  them,  &o,,  &o." 

186  That  is  to  say,  the  aforesaid  imposition  is  only  an  error  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  form  of  the  idea  is  different  in  each  case. 

186  Some  people  hold  that  the  Word  only  serves  to  denote  its  own  form ;  and 
they  declare  that  there  is  an  imposition  of  this  form  npon  the  individual  Object. 
The  Karika  objects  to  this  view,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  object  denoted  by  the 
Word  were  identical  with  the  Word,  then  we  would  have  the  absurdity  of  there  being 
no  difference  between  such  objects  as  the  playing  dice,  the  tree  Terminalia  belerica  and 
other  objects,  that  arc  nil  expressed  by  the  same  word  "  Akeha  ";  for  the  ivord  lemaimng 
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the  word, — then  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  "  Aksha"  (and  others  with 
several  meanings),  the  (different  objects),  dice  and  the  rest,  wonld  also 
Qome  to  be  identical. 

187.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  there  may  be  such  an  identity," — (we  reply) 
that  such  identity  is  never  recognised  before  the  use  of  the  word.  If  it 
be  urged  that  "  the  same  may  be  the.  case  with  the  class  coio,  &c,,"  we 
deny  this ;  because  in  this  latter  case  we  always  see  only  one  form. 

188.  In  the  case  of  the  plant  terminalia  belerica  and  the  other  two 
(denotations  of  the  word  Aksha),  there  is  no  conformity  of  any  one  property ; 
the  only  common  factor  being  the  denotability  by  the  word  '  Aksha ' ;  and 
thus  it  is  different  from  words  denoting  a  class  (in  which  there  is  con- 
formity of  properties  among  the  various  individuals  constituting  the  Class). 

189.  In  the  case  of  the  word  'Aksha'  however,  we  find  three  foi'ms 
entirely  different  from  one  another.  This  could  not  be  possible  if  there 
were  any  imposition  of  the  form  of  the  loord ;  as  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  form  of  the  word  "  Aksha,"  (which  continues  to  be  the  same,  what- 
ever meaning  it  may  be  taken  to  denote). 

190.  If  it  be  urged  that  "tbe  word  'Aksha'  may  be  different  (in 
each  case)  " — we  deny  this ;  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  whenever  this 
word  is  used,  there  is  always  a  doubt  as  to  its  present  signification,  which 
would  not  be  possible,  unless  the  word  remained  the  same  (in  the  case  of 
all  its  significations)  ;  and  secondly,  we  also  actually  find  that  the  form  of 
the  loord  is  precisely  the  same  (in  all  cases). 

191 .  In  the  case  of  such  words  as  "  bhavati "  and  the  like, — where 

the  same,  the  forms  of  the  ohjecta,  being  identical  with  it,  could  not'  be  different 
from  one  another. 

1S7  Tie  objection  in  the  first  half  belongs  to  the  Bauddha  theory  that  the  function 
of  a  Word  lies  only  in  the  exclusion  of  everything  other  than  the  object  denoted  by  it ; 
and  as  such  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Absha  "  would  only  be  the  "  negation  of  all 
that  is  not- Aksha  " ;  and  in  this  form,  there  cannot  but  be  non-difference  among  the 
objects  denoted  by  the  Word.  The  Author  replies  that  we  do  not  recognise  any  such 
identity,  prior  to  the  use  of  the  Word ;  and  without  the  recognition  of  such  a  relation 
(which  according  to  the  Buddhist  is  necessary  in  the  denotation  of  the  Word),  the 
Word  cannot  have  any  meaning.  The  objection  raised  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Karika  means  that  "  the  Mimansaka  also  holds  the  Class  '  Cow '  to  be  one  only  ;  and 
as  such,  he  will  also  have  to  face  the  absurdity  of  the  non-difference  among  thousands 
of  individual  cows."  The  reply  to  this  is  that,  for  the  Mimansaka,  there  is  no  such 
absurdity,  inasmuch  as  all  the  individual  cows  are  actually  found  to  be  identical  (similar) 
to  one  another,  in  their  main  shape,  (the  only  difference  being  in  the  minor  details). 

19"  Whenever  a  word  with  several  meanings  is  used,  there  is  always  a  doubt  as 
to  its  true  signification,  which  would  not  be  possible,  if  the  word  did  not  remain  the 
same  in  all  cases.  The  theory  here  refuted  is  that  the  Word  does  not  really  consist 
of  the  letters,  but  of  the  "  sphota,"  which  is  held  to  be  peculiar  to  each  word,  and  on 
which  depends  the  signification  of  the  word. 

(      191  "  Bhavati  "^{1)  the  Locative  of  'Bhavan'  (you),  and  also  (2)  the  form  in  the 
'Present  Tense,  Thiid  Person,  Singular  of  the  root"  bhu"  (to  be),  ,  
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there  is  a  difference  based  upon  (the  word  in  one  case  being)  a  Pronoun, 
and  (in  another  case)  a  Verb, — the  form  remains  the  same ;  and  as  such, 
if  there  were  any  imposition  (of  the  form  of  the  word  upon  the  object), 
we  would  have  non-difference  in  the  two  meanings  (of  the  word  taken  as 
a  Pronoun,  and  as  a  Verb). 

192.  The  formation  of  the  word  being  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases 
(bhavati,  as  a  Pronoun,  and  as  a  Verb),  how  can  the  verbal  expression 
be  said  to  have  the  character  of  something  to  be  accomplished  ?  Or  again, 
how  could  the  shapeless  (immaterial)  word  have  a  shaped  (corporeal  or 
material)  signification  ? 

193.  If  the  words  '  cow,'  '  horse '  and  '  white  *  were  independent  of 
the  form  of  the  objects  denoted,  how  could  there  be  any  restriction  as  to 
the  denotations  of  these,  as  resting  in  '  class  '  '  quality,'  &c.  ? 

194  The  difierence  between  the  MJortis  "Tree"  and  "The  Fig-tree" 
being  exactly  the  same  as  (that)  between  (these  and)  the  words  "  Jar," 
&c., — how  could  there  be  in  the  case  of  the  former  couple,  any  relation 
of  the  general  and  the  particular,  if  we  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  forms  of  the  objects  (independently  of  the  words)  ? 

195.  Nor  could  there  be  any  co-substrateness  (of  the  object  denoted 
and  the  Idea  produced  by  the  word),  as  (there  is  none)  in  the  case  of  the 

IM  As  in  the  case  of  the  pronoun,  bo  also  in  that  of  the  Verb,  the  Word  is  equally 
complete  and  accomplished.  And  then  if  the  form  of  the  Word  were  imposed  upon 
(and  identical  with)  that  of  the  Meaning,  how  could  the  meaning  of  the  Verb  be 
said  to  be  in  the  course  of  completion  ?  For  the  verb  '  pachati '  does  not  signify  the 
completion  of  the  action  of  cooking ;  it  only  signifies  that  the  '  action  of  cooking 
is  in  progress.'  Some  people,  again,  hold  the  object  to  be  »,  particular  modification  of 
the  Word ;  and  this  is  refuted  by  the  latter  sentence  of  the  Text.  The  meaning  of  the 
Karika  is  that  a  material  modification  can  belong  only  to  a  material  primary.  In  the 
case  in  question,  however,  the  word  being  immaterial,  cannot  have  material  modifica- 
tions in  the  shape  of  the  jar,  &c. 

193  If  it  vras  the  mere  Jorm  of  the  Word  that  was  imposed  upon  the  object  denoted, — 
without  any  idea  of  the  class,  &o., — how  could  we  say  that  "  such  and  such  a  word 
denotes  the  class,  and  another  denotes  the  property.'' 

19*  You  say  that  the  form  of  the  object  signified  by  the  Word  is  identical  with  the 
form  of  the  Word  itself.  But  you  see  that  the  difference  between  the  words  "  Tree  " 
and  "  Fig  "  would,  in  that  case,  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  between  the  words  "  Jar  " 
and  "  Tree  "  ;  and  then  what  does  this  lead  to  ?  It  cannot  but  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  two  objects  Tree  and  Fig  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  subsists  between  the  Tree  and  the  jar;  wliich  would  mean  that  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  generic  term  "Tree"  and  the  particular  term  "  Fig." 

196  In  such  instances  as  the  "  blue  lotus "  (where  there  is  a  co-substrateness 
between  the  property  ilueness  and  the  class  lotus) ,  as  there  is  no  co-substrateuess 
between  the  Word  and  the  Idea,  there  would  be  none  between  the  Idea  and  the  Object 
denoted ;  because,  according  to  you,  it  is  the  Word  itself  that  is  denoted ;  and  as  there 
are  two  words  in  the  compound  "  blue  lotus,"  the  object  denoted  by  it  cannot  be  one  ; 
and  as  the  objects  are  two,  there  can  be  no  co-substrateness  between  the  concept  "  blue 
lotus"   and  the  objects  denoted  by  the  two  words.    If  it  be  urged  that  "as  in  the  case 
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word  and  the  Idea.     Nor  can  two  distinct  Ideas  cohere  in  one  nudefined 
(abstract)  cognition. 

196.  If  it  be  urged  that  'the  coherence  is  in  the  Substance  (in 
general)  ' — then,  all  such  words,  as  '  cow,'  '  horse,'  &c.,  would  come  to 
have  one  and  the  same  meaning;  because  all  these  woi-ds  signify  a 
substance. 

197.  The  expression  '  blue  lotus  '  too  is  not  used  with  reference  to  a 
particular  case  of  non-difference  (between  hlueness  and  lotus)  ;  for  if  it 
were  so,  then  the  expression  could  not  be  used  elsewhere  (i.e.,  in  the  case 
of  another  blue  lotus)  ;  whereas  we  see  that  such  use  is  desirable. 

198.  Nor  do  you  accept  the  object  "  blue  lotus  "  to  be  one  only,  (and 
reasonably  so), — because  (in  the  compound   'blue  lotus'  )  we  recognise  a 

of  the  theory  of  the  denotation  of  Glass,  &o.,  by  the  Word,  the  words  'bine  lotas' 
give  rise  to  only  one  conception  in  the  abstract,  (i.e.,  the  abstract  Idea  of  the  Blue 
Lotus),  so,  in  our  case  too,  we  could  assert  that  there  is  oo-sabstrateness  between  the 
concept  '  blue  lotas,'  and  the  aforesaid  abstract  Idea," — to  this  we  reply  that  in  your 
case,  there  is  nothing  to  regulate  the  abstract  signification  of  the  words  '  blue '  and 
'  lotus.'  In  our  case,  we  assort  the  word  "  blue  "  to  denote  a  property  and  '  lotus  '  to 
denote  an  individual  of  the  class  "lotus;"  and  hence  we  find  the  relation  of  the 
qualification  and  tlie  qualified  subsisting  between  the  two  ;  and  thereby  we  make  "  lotus  " 
the  chief  member  of  the  componnd,  which  fact  serves  to  restrict  the  abstract  Idea  to 
the  lotus  and  not  to  the  ilueness.  While  according  to  yon,  both  words  signifying  their 
abstract  Ideas,  there  would  be  nothing  to  restrict  the  abstract  denotation  of  the  com- 
pound to  anyone  of  the  two  objects.  Says  the  Kdgilca :  "  Two  ideas  are  said  to  be 
co-substrate  only  when  they  are  found  to  inhere  in  the  same  substrate.  In  accordance 
with  the  Imposition  Theory,  where  can  they  cohere  ?  For  they  cannot  do  so  in  the 
specific  Abstract  Property  ("  Swalahshana,")  ;  because  this  is  not  definable.  In  onr 
theory  however,  there  can  be  such  co-inherence,  inasmuch  as  we  assert  that  a  portion 
of  the  denoted  object  enters  into  the  Abstract  Idea  produced  by  the  Wood," 

188  It  has  been  shown  above  that  there  can  be  no  co-inherence  in  the  '  swalaJcsJiana  ' 
of  the  signification  of  the  componnd  "  blue-lotus."  Under  the  circumstances,  if  the 
co-inherence  be  held  to  be  in  the  substance  in  general — i.e.,  if  the  co-substrateness  of 
'  lotus '  and  '  blue '  be  held  to  be  located  in  their  generic  character  of  '  Substance ' — 
then  inasmuch  as  this  latter  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  significant  words,  all  objects 
denoted  by  words  would  become  co-substrates  with  one  another. 

191  If  the  expression  "blue  lotus"  were  held  to  be  restricted  to  one  snoh  lotus 
in  particular,  then  there  would  be  no  use  of  the  expression  in  the  case  of  any  other 
such  lotus ;  and  this  is  not  desirable. 

193  You  do  not  admit  of  any  such  class  as  "  blue  lotus " — which  would  inolade 
many  Individual  blue  lotuses ;  and  as  such,  you  cannot  base  the  use  of  the  compound 
upon  any  such  class,  which  is  the  only  way  of  applying  one  name  to  many  objects. 
And  further,  you  do  not  even  admit  any  single  object,  as  Hue  lotus ;  which  you  could 
very  reasonably  accept,  in  accordance  with  your  theory  that  the  objects  are  identical 
with  the  words  denoting  them.  Though  such  acceptance  would  not  be  right,  inasmuch 
as  "  bine  "  and  "  lotus  "  are  two  distinct  words,  and  as  such  they  form  the  two  members 
of  a  compound,  and  accordingly  they  have  two  distinct  forms,  whence  they  must  be 
taken  to  signify  two  distinct  objects  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  imposition  of  the 
forms  of  two  distinct  words  cannot  result  in  the  denotation  of  a  single  object. 
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difference,  of  words  and  meanings,  based  upon  the  (two)  members   (of  the 
compound) .  ' 

199.  We  also  come  across  cases  of  the  imposition  of  two  words  (upon 
the  same  object)  ;  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  synonyms  ;  and  in  such  cases,  these 
too  would  become  co-substrate,  like  the  expression  "  blue  lotus." 

200.  A  word  is  never  used  with  reference  to  any  object  that  has  not 
been  perceived  before;  and  then,  at  the  time  of  the  comprehension  of  the 
relation  (between  the  word  and  the  object),  what  sort  of  object  would  be 
cognised  ? 

201.  Because  at  that  time  it  is  not  possible  for  the  form  of  the  word 
to  be  imposed  upon  that  of  the  object ;  nor  is  the  relation   (of  tlie   word), 

.  comprehended  in  reference  to  the  particular  object  spoken  of. 

202.  And  if  the  power  of  imposing  its  own  form  belonged  to  the 
word,  independently  of  the  comprehension  of  the  relation, — then,  we  would 
have  such  imposition  of  forms,  even  in  the  case  of  a  word  that  is  heard 
for  the  first  time. 

199  If  in  the  case  of  "  blue-lotns,"  you  assert  the  oo-substrateness  to  consist  in 
the  fact  of  tlie  two  words  being  used  in  close  proximity,  then  in  cases  where  two 
synonyms  are  pronoanoed  together,  when  the  meaning  of  a  certain  word  is  being 
explained  to  others — e.g.,  "  0tpalam  Eamalam " — you  would  have  to  admit  a  co-snb- 
strateness  of  these  words  also,  which  is  an  absurdity. 

200  Says  the  Kagihd  :  "  A  word  is  not  able  to  signify  an  object,  unless  its  relation  to 
it  has  been  ascertained ;  and,  no  such  relation  can  be  ascertained,  unless  the  object  has 
been  perceived.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  for  the  upholder  of  the 
Imposition  Theory,  to  explain  what  sort  of  object  is  perceived  at  the  time  of  the  com-' 
prehension  of  the  said  relation.''  The  question  implies  that  the  object  cannot  be 
cognised  in  any  way — in  accordance  with  the  Imposition  Theory.  The  next  Karlkii 
explains  why  there  can  be  no  such  cognition  of  the  object. 

sol  "  Because,  ^c." — i.e.,  because  it  is  only  after  the  relation  has  been  ascertained 
that  there  is  a  conception  of  the  identity  of  the  word  with  the  object.  The  Ka(;ika 
adds;  "The  object  being,  according  to  you,  of  the  same  form  as  the  word,  it  cannot 
bring  about  any  idea  of  such  form,  unless  it  has  itself  been  fully  comprehended  before- 
hand. Thus  then  the  comprehension  of  the  relation  would  depend  upou  the  imposition, 
and  this  imposition  too  would  depend  upon  a  full  comprehension  of  the  relation ;  and 
we  wonld  have  the  fault  of  mutual  Inter-dependenoe.'' 

"  Nor  is  the  comprehension,  Sfc." — The  relation  of  the  word  with  its  denotation  is 
not  comprehended  with  reference  to  any  one  particular  object — f  i.,  the  individual  cow ; 
for  if  it  were  so,  then  the  word  (the  name  "cow")  could  not  be  used  with  reference 
to  any  other  individual  of  the  same  class  ("cow");  inasmuch  as  the  relation  is,  as 
held  by  you,  restricted  to  the  former  individual.  And  thus  we  would  hiive  to  postulate 
endless  relations — in  fact,  as  many  as  there  may  be  individuals  that  we  come  across. 

SOU  That  is  to  say,  this  wonld  give  rise  to  the  absurdity  that  the  meaning  of  a 
word  would  be  fully  comprehended,  even  by  one  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time,  just 
as  well  as  any  other  person,  who  may  have  known  it  for  ever  so  long.  If  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  word  on  the  object  were  independent  of  nny  comprehension 
of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  word  and  the  object,  then  one  who  hears  the 
word  "cow"  prouounoed  for  the  first  time  would  also  understand  that  it  sigiiifi.es  a 
oertaia  animal  with  dewlaps,  &o., — which  is  an  absurdity. 
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203.  For  as,  however,  no  remembrance  of  the  object  denoted  results 
on  the  first  utterance  of  the  word,  because  the  person  does  not  yet  know 
the  object  (it  denotes).  Whereas  according  to  you  the  form  of  the  object 
would  be  perceived  in  that  of  the  words. 

204.  Just  as  with  regard  to  objects,  that  form  the  denotations  of 
unknown  words,  there  is  no  idea  of  these  (words  as  denoting  such  objects) ; 
so  similai-ly,  in  the  case  of  words  whose  denotations  are  not  known,  (there- 
is  no  idea  of  the  object  as  denoted  by  such  words),  even  when  the  word 
has  been  heard. 

205.  Thus  then,  the  denotations  (i.e.,  the  objects)  do  not  depend 
entirely  upon  words  ;  on  the  other  hand,  since  words  have  the  function  of 
recalling  tlie  (pre-cognised)  object,  tiierefore  we  come  to  recognise  tlie 
dependence  of  these  (ivords  upon  objects,  and  not  that  of  objects  upon  words). 

206.  For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that  it  is  only  the  form  of  tlie 
object,  cognised  at  the  time  of  the  comprehension  of  the  relation  ( between 
words  and  their  denotations),  tliat  is  cognised  through  the  word  also;  and 
the  (original)  form  of  the  object  is  in  no  case  totally  suppressed. 

207.  We  do  not  in  any  way  cognise  the  identity  of  the  word,  in  the 
idea,  that  is  produced  by  the  word,  either  iu  the  case  of  activity,  or  in  that 
of  cessation  from  activity. 

208.  If  we  accepted  the  theory  of  the  imposition  (of  the  form  of 
words  upon  the  objects  they  denote),  then  we  would  comprehend  different 
meanings  fiom  the  (synonymous)  words — ^^kara,"  "  ^as^a,"  etc. ;  because 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  forms  of  these  words. 

209-210.  The  imposition  of  the  identity  of  anything  is  found  lobe 
due  either  to  similaritij  or  to  reflection.     In   the  present  case,   however,    we 

SOa  The  above  objection  does  not  apply  to  onr  theory  ;  because  we  hold  that  the 
comprehension  of  the  meiming  of  a  word  depends  npoii  a  certain  relation  that  snbsista 
between  the  word  and  the  object  it  denotes;  and  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  of  a  word 
for  the  first  time,  as  the  hearer  is  unable  to  recognise  the  relation  that  subsists  between 
that  word  and  its  denoted  object,  he  can  derive  no  conception  from  this  word.  This 
argument  however  does  not  serve  the  Imposition  Theory ;,  because  according  to  this 
the  form  of  the  object  ia  identical  with  that  of  the  word  ;  aad  hence  as  sooq  as  the 
word  is  heard  (even  though  it  be  for  the  first  time),  there  must  follow  the  couoeptiou 
of  the  object,  which  is  absurd. 

806  "giiypessed  "^changed;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  word  is  used,  th-e  form  of 
the  object  does  not  become  changed  into  that  of  the  word,  as  held  by  the  Im.positiore 
Theory. 

*<"  And  hence  there  can  be  no  "  imposition  "  of  the  form  of  the  woi'd  upon  feho 
object. 

809.210  vVe  find  that  there  is  an  "  imposition  "  of  the  identity  of  silver  in  the  shell 
on  the  ground  of  their  similarity.  There  is  also  an  imposition  (or  attribation)  of 
identity  in  the  case  of  the  redness  of  the  rose  and  the  crystal,  on  the  ground  of  the 
redness  being  reflected  iu  the  crystal.  But  in  tVie  case  of  the  alleged  identity  of  the 
forms  of  the  word  and  the  object,  we  find  none  of  the  aforesaid  grounds  for  imposition. 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  there  is  uo  such  identity  in  this  las-t  case. 

14 
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do  not  find  in  the  word,  any  similarity  with  the  ohject ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  reflection  of  the  word  (on  the  object)  which  is  at  a  distance  from  it ; 
nor  could  any  reflection  from  a  distance  be  possible  in  the  case  of  an  object 
which  has  no  ( bodily)  shape. 

211.  And  if  the  proximity  (of  the  word)  to  tJie  object  were  said 
to  be  due  to  the  all-pervading  character  of  words, — then  every  object 
would  come  to  be  reflected  upon  by  every  word, 

212.  And  again,  anything  that  is  perceptible  by  a  different  Sense- 
organ  cannot  be  the  reflectoi-  of  an  object;  for  tlie  perception  of  the  lock 
crystal,  even  when  having  the  reflection  of  shellac,  is  not  brought  about  by 
the  Senses  of  Touch,  etc, 

213.  If  vie  accepted  "  Imposition,"  then  Inference  and  Verbal  Testi- 
mony would  both  become  false ;  and  because  of  the  falsity  of  all  specifica- 
tion, there  would  also  follow  a  negation  of  all  things  (through  falsity). 

214.  If  the  opponent  were  to  say  "let  it  be  so," — then  his  own  words 
also  becoming  untrustworthy  (for  the  same  reason),  how  could  he  make 
any  true  declaration  ?  For  certainly,  no  truth  is  cognised  through  false 
(untrustworthy)  assertions. 

215.  Also  from  the  arguments  (we  shall  bring  forward  later  on) 
against  the  funyavada,  we  infer  the  functions  of  the  Cognition  and  Word  to 
be  true;  but  the  form  of  the  object  can  never  be  dependent  upon  the  word. 

216.  Therefore,  even  before  the  use  of  the  word,  those  objects  that 
are  cognised  by  the  ideas  of  distinctness,  oneness,  etc., — of  such  objects,  the 
existence  is  ever  real. 

217.  Even  in  the  case  of  such  objects  (Virtue,  etc.),  as  are  known 
only  by  words,  though  there  can  be  no  idea  of  the  object,  in  the  absence  of 
the  word, — yet  the  form  of  the  objeit  is  not  totally  destroyed  {i.e.,  cannot 
be  denied). 

218.  (As  for  instance)  in  the  absence  of  the  eye,  the  foim  of  colour  is 
not  perceived ;  but  from  this  we  do  not  conclude  that  the  form  of  colour 
has  been  destroyed  (and  does  not  exist). 

219.  The  relation   (between  the  word  and  the  ohject)  being  eternal,  it 

S'2  The  reflected  and  that  which  is  reflected  upon  must  both  be  perceived  by  the 
same  Sense-organ. 

2  8  If  all  concrete  cognition  be  said  to  be  false, — as  it  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Imposition  Theoi-y — ,  then  all  the  Means  o£  Right  Notion,  Infeience  and  the  rest, 
wonld  become  false  j  since  every  eue  of  these  is  based  upon  well-defined  (concrete) 
cognitions.     "Everything" — i.e.,  all  worldly  affaiis. 

816  After  the  use  of  the  word,  the  conception  of  the  object  is  always  in  keeping 
with  some  foregoing  perception.  Even  in  the  case  of  objects,  whose  names  are  not 
known  to  U8,  we  have  such  notions,  as  that  of  its  being  different  from  other  objects, 
being  only  one  in  number,  and  80  forth  ;  consequently  the  existence  of  such  objects  can 
never  be  denied, 

M  This  Karika  has  the  following  objection  in  view  ;  "  We  grant  that  the  form  of 
the  object  is  different  from  that  of  the  word  j  tlieu  the  case  will  be  this,  that  in  the  com. 
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cannot  be  said  that  tlie  object  is  never  perceived  in  tlie  form  of  tbe  word 
(which  is  held  to  be  imposed  upon  it)  ;  because  nil  men  do  not,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  perceive  the  object  in  another  form  (i.e.,  in  a  form 
different  from  that  of  the  word). 

220.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  same  (argument)  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  (the  cognition  of  the  object  as)  being  of  the  same  form  (as  the 
word)," — then  (we  reply  that)  when  both  of  these  cases  are  true,  just 
consider  whether  the  object  itself  is  incapable  of  being  denoted  by  that 
word,  or  the  cogniser  himself  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  ? 

221-22.  The  negation  and  affirmation  (of  the  denotability  by  the 
word)  in  the  object,  cannot  both  be  possible  ;  because  of  the  two  being 
mutually  contradictory ;  whereas  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  lay  down  denota- 
tiveness  and  non-denotaKveness  (of  the  word),  in  accordance  with  the 
difference  (in  the  capabilities)  of  the  cognising  persons; — as  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  and  the  non-blind,  with  regard  to  the  (perception  of)  colour 
(presented)  before  them.  For  these  reasons  the  cognition,  in  the  object, 
of  the  form  of  the  word  {i.e.,  the  denotability  of  the  object  by  that  word), 

prehension  of  the  relation  of  the  word  and  the  object,  the  object  wonld  not  be  perceived 
in  the  form  of  the  word  ;  and  it  would  be  only  after  8uoh  comprehension  of  the  rela- 
tion, that  the  object  would  be  cognised  in  the  form  of  the  word ;  and  this  would 
ultimately  mean  that  the  object,  luhich  h'ls  not  the  form  of  the  word,  would  come  to  be 
co^niaei  as  having  the  form  of  the  word;  and  this  idea  cannot  but  be  wrong."  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  relation  between  rhe  word  and  its  denotation  beins;  eternal, 
this  relation,  even  before  its  comprehension,  subsists  all  the  same;  and  the  object  all 
along  has  the  'capability  of  being  denoted  by  that  word  ;  and  it  is  only  this  capability 
that  becomes  manifested,  after  the  dae  comprehension  of  the  aforesaid  relation  ;  and 
again  it  is  this  capability  that  is  meant,  when  we  say  that  "  the  object  has  the  form  of 
the  word  " — which  statement  does  not  mean  that  the  forms  of  the  word  and  the  object 
are  identical.  "Bat  how  do  you  know  that  this  capability  is  eternal?"  For  the 
simple  reason  that,  from  the  mere  fact  of  one  man  not  knowing  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  word  and  the  object,  we  cannot  conolade  that  the  relntion  is  not  known 
to  any  person  in  the  world  ;  and  hence  we  cannot  assert  that  all  men,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  are  ignorant  of  the  denotability  of  the  object  by  the  word.  That  is  to  pay, 
though  one  may  not  know  the  object  cow  by  the  name  "  Cow,"  yet  there  are  sure  to  be 
others  who  will  know  it  by  that  name ;  and  thus  we  find  that  the  denotability  of  the 
object  by  the  word  cannot  be, entirely  denied  at  any  time. 

MO  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that,  as  has  been  said  in  the  case  of  the  denot- 
ability of  the  object, — that  all  men  do  not  all  at  once  recognise  the  object  by  a  particular 
name — ,  so  may  it  also  be  asserted  that  '  all  men  do  not,  all  at  once,  come  to  recognise 
the  denotability  of  an  object  by  a  particular  Word.'  It  is  said  in  reply  that  the  reason- 
ing might  truly  apply  to  both  cases  ;  but  if  a  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  point 
as  to  which  of  the  two  alternatives  is  the  more  reasonable, — (1)  either  that  the  object 
itself  is  not  denotable  by  the  word,  because  one  man  does  not  know  it  by  that  name, 
or  (2)  that  such  individual  non-recognition  only  implies  a  certain  inoapanity  in  the 
man  himself—,  it  would  appear  which  is  more  acceptable  and  compatible  with  well- 
ascertained  facti. 
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belongs  only  to  one  wlio  knows  the  word  (as  denoting  that  special  object), 
and  to  none  else. 

223.  (Obj.).  "In  such  words  (proper  names)  as  '  Devadatta '  and  the 
like,  we  find  a  beginning  of  the  assertion  of  the  relation  (subsisting 
between  the  name  and  the  person)  ;  and  therefore  the  object  being  (in  this 
case)  non-eternal,  its  conformity  to  the  word  (denotability)  would  also  be 
non-eternal." 

224.  (Rep.).  In  such  cases  also  (i.e.,  in  proper  names)  we  accept 
the  eternal  character  of  the  power  of  producing  a  cognition  of  the  form  of 
the  word  (with  regard  to  the  object),  as  belonging  to  the  signified  object 
and  the  signifying  word ;  it  is  only  the  application  of  the  name  to  a 
particular  object  that  can  be  non-eternal  (having  a  beginning  in  time). 

225.  Prior  to  such  conventional  application,  no  one  ever  cognises  the 
denotability  (by  the  word,  of  the  particular  individual)  ;  and  hence  some 
people  accept  the  falsity  of  (these),  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Imposition. 

226.  The  denota'tiveness  of  the  word  is  held  to  be  true,  whenever  the 
word  serves  as  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  idea  of  an  individual  object, 
exactly  as  it  had  been  perceived  before  the  word  had  been  heard. 

227.  Or,  granted  that  it  is  only  after  such    conventional   application, 

"8  In  the  case  of  proper  names,  the  object  and  (hence)  the  relation  being  both 
transient,  the  denotability  of  the  object  by  the  name  would  also  be  transient ;  and 
hence  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  form  of  the  word  (which  is  not  that  of  the  object) 
is  falsely  attri  bated  to  the  object.  That  ia  to  say,  the  denotability  of  the  object  by 
its  name  is  not  always  eternal ;  and  as  sach,  the  argument  based  upon  the  eternality 
of  sucli  relations  falls  to  the  ground. 

^2*  The  word  "  Devadatta,"  by  its  natural  denotative  power,  signifies  tlie  heneilic- 
tioii  :  may  the  gods  give  him  to  us ;  and  in  this  sense,  the  name  "  Devadatta"  too,  like 
the  word  "  cow,"  would  have  an  eternal  rel.ition  with  its  denotation,  the  aforesaid 
benediction  ;  and  hence  even  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  false  attribution  of  the 
denotability  of  the  object  by  any  particnlar  word.  It  is  only  the  application  of  these 
proper  names  to  particular  persons  or  things,  which  has  a  beginning  in  time,  and  is, 
consequently,  transient. 

Si6  The  denotability  of  the  individual  by  the  name  does  not  really  exist ;  it  only 
comes  to  be  cognised  by  conventional  application, — prior  to  w'nich,  snch  denotability 
does  not  exist ;  acid  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  cannot  exist,  in  reality,  after  the  conven- 
tion either  ;  and  as  such,  all  proper  names  are  oases  of  false  attribution. 

S88  The  last  Karika  states  tlie  reply  to  the  objection,  aocording  to  a  certain  sect'on 
of  those  theorists  who  hold  the  ImpositioTi  theory.  The  present  Karika  offers  a  reply 
ifrom  the  author's  own  standpoint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  imposition ;  all 
that  the  word  does  is  to  remind  the  hearer,  of  a  particular  individual,  exactly  as  this 
had  been  perceived  at  the  time  of  the  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  word  and 
the  object.     In  no  case  does  the  word  impose  its  own  form  upon  the  object. 

W  This  Karika  anticipates  tlie  following  objection  :  "  Such  names  as  Dittha  and  the 
like  have  never  been  used,  before  they  were  conventionally  attached  to  certain  objects  ; 
and  as  such,  these  words  cannot  be  said  to  remind  one  of  an  object."  The  sense  of  the 
reply  is  that  tho  capability  of  an  object,  of  being  remembered  by  means  of  a  certain 
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that  the  word  comes  to  indicate   tlie  denotability  of  the  object  thereby ; 
even  then,  this  could  not  establish  an  identity  of  the  object  with  the  word. 

228.  Conventional  restriction  is  put  upon  the  case  of  the  object  which 
is  denotable  by  all  forms  (of  words),  as  also  upon  the  case  of  the  word 
which  is  capable  of  denoting  all  forms  of  objects. 

229-30.  In  the  case  of  the  cogniser,  who  remembers  (at  the  time  of 
comprehending  an  object  by  means  of  a  word)  the  relation  between  the 
word  and  the  ohject, — the  Idea  that  is  produced,  by  the  remembrance  of  a 
formerly  perceived  object,  with  reference  to  the  object  before  his  eyes, 
cannot  but  be  accepted  as  Sense-perception. 

230-31.  (Even  in  this  case)  the  objects,  severally  amenable  to 
Memory  and  Sense-perception,  are  distinctly  discriminated :  what  are 
remembered  are  the  word  and  the  relation  (of  this  word  with  the  object 
seen  before),  and  the  character  of  Sense-perception  may  not  belong  to 
(the  cognition  of)  these  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  the  non-sensuous  character 
of  these  does  not  preclude  Sense-perceptioa  from  applying  to  the  cognition 
of  the  object  (before  the  eye). 

232-33.  Though  the  perception  of  the  Cow  at  the  present  time  is  tainted 
by  memory,  yet  it  is  perceived  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  previous  concep- 
tion, both  in  individuality  and  in  the  time  (of  perception)  ;  and  herein 
lies  the  occasion  for  the  right  notion  (to  be  got  at  exclusively  through  the 
Senses). 

name,  is  permanent,  and  aa  suoh,  must  be  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  object,  even 
before  the  name  has  been  fixed  by  conyention  ;  and  all  that  convention  helps  in,  doing 
is  to  manifest  this  ever-existing  denotability  ;  and  in  no  case  can  it  serve  to  identify  the 
object  with  the  word. 

8*8  Says  the  Kd^ikd  :  "To  the  object  itself  belongs  the  capability  of  being  denoted 
by  all  words  J  and  hence  whichsoever  word  may  happen  to  be  .applied  to  it  by  con- 
vention, it  comes  to  be  accepted  as  being  specially  expressive  of  that  object.  Conversely, 
a  word  is  also  naturally  capable  of  expressing  all  objects ;  and  it  comes  to  be  restricted  to 
a.  ipartionlar  object,  by  mere  convention.  Thus  far  the  author  has  set  aside  all  chance 
of  an  identity  of  the  object  with  the  word. 

S29.50  VVith  this  begins  the  refutation  of  the  theory  that  "  verbal  cognition  is  not 
trustworthy,  because  it  is  mixed  up  with  memory.''  When  a  person  sees  a  particnl.ir 
coWj  he  at  once  remembers  the  cow  he  had  seen  before,  and  then  remembers  the  relation 
which  that  partiouar  cow  at  that  time  had  with  the  word  "  cow,"  and  then,  lastly, 
Comes  to  recognise  the  object  before  him  to  be  a  "cow."  Though  memory  enbei's 
into  the  element  of  such  verbal  cognition,  yet  as  the  cognition  is  that  of  an  object 
before  the  person's  eyes,  the  fact  of  its  being  a  perception  (and  as  such  authoritative) 
cannot  be  denied, 

230.81  "  The  mere  fact,  ^c." — Because  these  conceptions  are  not  "Perception,"  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  cognition  of  the  object  too  is  not  "Perception." 

S82-33  That  is,  the  cow,  that  is  seen  at  present,  is  perceived,  not  as  being  the  same 
that  was  perceived  in  childhood  (at  which  time  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  person,  for  the 
first  time), — bub  as  something  qaite  distinct  from  it  individually  (though  belonging  to 
the  same  class);  and  it  is  this  individuality  of  the  object  that  forms  the  subject  of 
Sense-perception,  which  thus  comes  to  be  true. 
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233-34.  That  portion  of  Sense-perception,  wbicli  )md  been  perceiv^ed 
before,  (i.e.,  the  notions  of  the  word  and  its  rehilion),  cannot  be  said 
to  be  perceived  (exclusively  by  means  of  the  Senses)  ;  but  the  present 
existence  (of  the  individual  object)  is  not  got  at  by  any  previous  con- 
ception. 

234-35.  That  "  it  is  only  such  cognition  as  is  prior  to  remembrance 
that  is  called  Sense-perception  " — there  is  no  such  command  either  of  a 
king,  or  of  the  Veda. 

235-36.  Nor  is  the  function  of  Sense-organs,  after  remembrance, 
pieoluiied  by  any  valid  reason  ;  and  therefore  this  (fact  of  its  follow- 
ing after  remembrance)  alone  cannot  make  it  (the  function  of  the  Sense- 
organs)  faulty. 

236-37.  For  these  reasons  we  must  accept,  as  "  Sense-perception," 
every  conception  that  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organs  with 
the  objects  ^of  perception), — whether  it  appears  before  or  after  remem- 
brance (it  does  not  affect  the  fact  of  Sense-born  conceptions  being  "  Sense- 
perception  "). 

237-239.  Just  as  those  that  are  absent-minded  do  not  recogniso 
objects  even  in  contact  with  tlieir  Senses,  so  also  those  that  are  deluded 
by  similarity,  &c.  But  this  does  not  imply  the  falsity  (or  untrust- 
worthiness)  of  the  perception  of  the  object,  by  another  person  who  can 
distinctly  recognise  it  (rightly),  even  if  it  be  of  an  extremely  subtile 
charactei',  by  rightly  discriminating  it  from  other  objects  that  may  be 
similar  to  it. 

2S9-41.  Just  as  one  who  has  been  well  instructed  in  music,  is  able  to 
discriminate  between  its  different  notes,  both  ordinary  and  Vedic,  such  as 
the  Sluidja,  Rshahha,  &o.  ;  and  those  who  have  not  been  so  instructed 
know  all  notes  merely  as  music  ;  but  the  non-recognition  by  these  latter 
cannot  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recognition  of  discriminating 
persons  is  false. 

241-42.  For  these  (discriminating  persons)  correctly  recognise 
the  diffeiences  (between  the  different  notes  of  music),  even  when  the  names 
(Sliadja),  &c.,  are  not  mentioned. 


283.S4  This  Karika  seems  to  distinguish  the  part  amenable  to  Memory  from  that 
amenable  to  present  Sense-perception. 

234-8S  Tliat  is  to  say,  we  could  accept  each  an  apparently  absurd  assertion,  only  if 
either  a  king  commanded  its  acceptance,  or  if  it  was  directly  laid  down  in  the  Veda. 

831.39  If  one  man,  either  through  absent-mindedness,  or  being  deceived  by  the 
similarity  of  objects,  should  tail  to  recognise  an  object  correctly, — this  alone  cannot  be 
siifBcient  ground  for  concluding  that  the  conceptions  of  such  men  as  are  attentive  and 
capable  of  detecting  the  minntest  differences  among  objects,  would  also  be  wrong. 

2*1  .♦J  Even  when  the  singer  does  not  name  the  different  notes  of  the  music,  people 
knowing  music  and  having  trained  ears,  ciin  easily  detect  the  subtlest  differences  among 
tliera. 
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242-43.  So  in  the  case  of  such  objects  as  the  class  "  cow "  and 
the  like, — those  that  are  not  pi-aotised  in  the  uses  of  words  recognise  the 
object  only  indistinctly  ;  whereas  those  tbat  are  well  posted  up  in  (mean- 
ings of)   words  cognise  it  distinctly. 

'243-41.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  objects  endowed  with  Colour,  Taste,  &c  , 
a  man  cognises  only  those  factors  (from  among  colour  and  the  rest), 
wheieof  he  is  endowed  with  the  corresponding  Sense-organ ;  he  can 
cognise  nothing  else,  because  he  is  without  the  requisite  means  (in  the 
shape  of  the  Sense). 

241-45.  Similarly  among  the  means  of  discrimination  (words),  which- 
soever he  compi-ehends, — of  the  denotation  of  such  (a  word)  alone  has  he 
any  cognition,  through  the  help  thereof. 

245-46.  Therefore  so  long  as  tlie  person  has  not  found  the  means 
of  discrimination  (words),  his  cognition  remains  undefined. 

246-47.  For  this  reason,  too,  it  is  only  when  an  object  is  recognised  in 
the  character  of  some  other  object,  that  there  can  be  any  falsity  of  the 
means  of  cognition;  and  not  when  the  object  is  recognised  in  its  own 
character. 

247-48.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  character  of  sensuonsness  (per- 
ceplibility  by  Sense-organs)  belongs  to  Class,  {i.e  ,  the  diilerent  factors  of 
Inference  in  general)  as  also  to  the  lieZaiiort  (asset ted  in  the  premisses)  ; 
and  hence  it  is  only  when  preceded  by  Sense-perception,  that  Inference,  &a., 
can  be  rightly  accomplished. 

248-49.  If  Sense-perception  were  always  accepted  to  be  undefined 
(abstract),  then  we  could  not  have  Inference,  &o., — this  we  shall  prove  in 
the  section  on  Inference. 

219-50.  (Obj.).  "  If  such  be  the  case,  then,  like  the  cognitions  of 
the  class  Gow  and  the  like  (properties,  actions,  &o. ),  we  would  have  to 
assert  the  character  of  Perception  to  belong  to  such  cases  as  tlie  idea  of 
the  warmth  of  fire  when  seen  at  a  distance." 


842-43  "  Recognise  indistinctly  " — i.e.,  have  only  a  confused  idea  of  it.  "  Distinctly  " — ■ 
i.e.,  aa  belonging  to  a  particular  class,  and  liaving  definite  'properties,  actions,  name,  &c.,  &a. 

24S-44  In  the  case  of  such  an  object  as  hag  both  taste  and  colour — f.i.,  the  mango — 
the  blind  can  perceive  only  the  taste,  because  he  is  devoid  of  the  organ  of  Colour- 
perception. 

246.48  So  long  as  one  does  not  remember  the  word,  related  to  the  object  before 
him,  his  cognition  can  only  he  undefined  and  indistinct. 

248.41  That  is,  when  an  object  is  recognised  as  something  else, — f.i.,  the  piece  of 
shell  known  as  silver. 

249.60  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  this :  "  If  you  declare  the  character  of  Sense- 
perception  to  belong  to  all  the  conceptions  that  one  may  have,  dm-iug  the  time  of 
Sense-contact, — then,  in  that  case,  when  we  see  fire  at  a,  distance,  and  have  simul- 
taneously an  idea,  of  its  heat,  this  latter  idea  of  heat  would  also  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  Sense-perception,  as  the  object  remains  all  along  in  contact  with  the  Sense 
of  Sight." 
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250-51.  (Rep.).  In  the  case  of  the  (cognition  of  the)  class  '  Gow,'  we 
do  not  accept,  as  Perception,  any  other  cognition  which  could  be  in  closer 
contact  (with  the  Sense-organ,  the  mind,  and  the  Soul,  tlianthe  Oow  itself)  5 
therefore  we  cannot  accept  any  other  idea  as  perception,  except  that  of  the 
Com). 

261-52.  There  too,  when  the  cognition  belongs  to  one  who  is  not 
conscious  of  the  contact  (of  the  object  with  the  organs  of  sense,)  we  do 
not  accept  it  as  "  Sense-perception." 

252-53.  It  is  only  when  there  is  contact  with  the  Sense  of  Touch, 
that  the  cognition  of  warmth  can  be  said  to  have  the  character  of  "  Sense- 
perception  ;  "  and  hence  it  can  only  be  non-sensuous,  when  the  fire  is 
perceived  (at  a  distance)  by  the  eye  alone. 

253-5 i.  Therefore  the  Sense-organ  having  been  ascertained  to  appre- 
hend a  certain  object,  —  it  is  only  wlien  there  is  contact  with  this  Sense- 
organ,  that  the  cognition  (of  that  particular  object)  can  be  accepted  as 
"  Sense-pei'cepfcion "  ;  in  no  other  way  could  "  Sensuousness  "  belong  to 
the  cognition  of  that  object. 

255.  Tbough  the  method  of  specification  is  similar  (in  the  cases  of 
the  class  '  Oow '  and  the  heat  of  fire),  yet  the  character  of  sensuousness  can 
belong  only  to  that  case  where  the  cognition  follows  from  actual  Sense- 
contact.  And  such  is  "Sense-perception"  known  to  be,  in  the  world  {i.e., 
among  ordinary  people),  independently  of  any  elaborate  definitions  thereof. 

Thus  ends  the  Vartiha  on  the  4th  Aphorism 
Treating  of  Sense-perception. 

S60.61  The  Sense  of  the  reply  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  idea  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  at 
a  distance,  we  have  a  preceding  cognition  of  the  fire  itself,  which  we  accept  as  se»sKO»s  ; 
and  from  the  existence  of  fire — cognised  by  the  eye — -we  come  to  infer  its  heat ;  and 
thus  the  foregoing  notion  'S  in  closer  contact  with  the  soul,  &c.,  than  the  subsequent 
one  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  the  class  "  Cow,"  we 
do  not  find  any  other  preceding  cognition  with  regard  to  it,  which  couid  be  in  closer 
contact  with  the  soal,  and  from  which  the  idea  of  the  Gow  could  be  infen-ed.  And  it 
is  on  account  of  this  closest  possible  proximity  that  we  accept  the  cognition  of  the 
class  "  Cow  "  to  be  "  Sense-perception." 

862.63  "Non-sensuous" — (in  the  present  case)  Inferential. 

S66  That  is,  even  tlioae  people,  that  are  ignorant  of  the  elaborate  definitions  of. 
"  Sense-perception,"  know  tliat  the  name  can  belong  only  to  such  cognitions  as  follow 
directly  from  Sense-contact. 
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"  Constant  is  the  relation  between  the  Word  and  its 
Denotation  ;  and  the  means  of  knowing  it  is  the  "  Upade^a  " 
(Injunction),  (which  is)  incapable  of  contradiction;  it  is 
authoritative  with  regard  to  the  object  not  perceived  (before), 
because  it  is  independent, — so  says  Badarayana."  I-i-5. 

Section  (1). 

1-3  (Obj.)-  "  Though  Sense-perception  and  the  rest  hare  been  set 
aside,  yet  Duty  and  non-Duty  (Virtue  and  Vice)  could  be  rightly  dis- 
cerned, through  ordinary  usage, — like  the  distinction  of  the  Brahmana  and 
the  like.  (1)  As  those  that  give  pleasure  (to  otheis)  are  known  as 
'Dharmika'  (Virtuous),  and  those  that  give  pain  (to  others)  are  known 
as  'Adharmika'  (Vicious).  So  says  the  son  of  Parasara  (Vyasa)  with 
regard  to  this  subject :  '  That  (his  is  Virtue  and  that  is  Vice — these  two  ex- 
pressions are  well  known  among  men — down  to  the  lowermost  Candala ;  and 
hence  there  is  not  much  use  of  the  Scripture  (on  this  point).' " 

4.  (Rep.).  On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  this  Usage  being 
without  a  foundation,  it  is  examined  here,  by  means  of  proofs  with  re- 
gard to  such  source  or  foundation. 

1-8  After  having  set  aside  the  applicability  of  Sense-peroeptiou,  Inference,  &o., 
to  the  case  of  Duty,  the  Bhashya,  in  introducing  the  present  Aphorism,  says — 
"  aihdvo 'pi  ndsti" — "Even  Negation  is  not";  and  these  three  Karikiis  embody  the 
objections  against  this  introductory  sentence  of  the  Bhashya.  The  sense  of  the 
objection  is  that  there  conld  be  a  doubt  of  the  applicability  of  Abhava,  only  after  all 
sources  of  positive  cognition  had  been  exhausted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we 
have  yet  one  resource  left,  in  the  shape  of  "ordinary  usage  "— to  which  we  can 
rightly  attribute  the  character  of  the  source  of  all  notions  with  regard  to  Duty  and 
its  contrary. 

*  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  Usage  must  have  some  basis ;  and  it  is  this 
basis  which  is  enquired  into  :  Is  the  use  of  the  word  '  Duty  '  baseless  ?  Or  is  it 
based  upon  Sense-perception  ?  Or  is  it  based  upon  the  Veda  ?  Now  then  Sense- 
perception,  Inference,  Analogy  and  Apparent  Inconsistency  having  been  discarded, 
only  two  are  left  to  be  considered:  9*1"1*  (Veda)  and  Abhava  (Negation).  Hence 
it  is  only  proper  that  the  acceptance  of  the  applicability  of  ^abda  should  be  in- 
troduced by  the  denial  of  Abhava, 
15 
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4-5.  Sense-perception  and  the  rest,  have  been  set  aside  (as  not 
applicable  to  the  case  of  Duty)  ;  and  people  do  not  accept  any  proofs,  aparfe 
from  these. 

5-6.  For  the  Atheists  {lit.  those  that  hold  '^ slaughter'  to  be  'deliverance 
from  the  shackles  of  the  world')  Slaughter  is  accepted  as  Virtue;  and 
they  hold  '  Penance '  to  be  a  Vice.  And  inasmuch  as  there  is  this  diversity 
(of  opinion)  among  the  Mlecchas  and  the  Aryas,  Duty  cannot  be  said 
to  be  ordinarily  known  (and  based  upon  usage). 

7.  Nor  can  there  be  any  special  point  ( in  favour)  of  th  e  5ryas,  until  the 
Scripture  has  been  resorted  to ;  and  the  Usage  (or  well  known  character)  of 
an  object  can  be  said  to  be  based  npon  the  Scripture,  only  after  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture  itself  has  been  established. 

8.  Therefore  if  "Injunction"  were  not  able  to  rescue  "Virtue" 
(or  Duty)  and  "  Vice "  from  the  month  of  Negation,  then  in  our  very 
sight,  would  these  become  swallowed  up  by  it. 

9.  '  The  Jncina  thereof  becomes  the  Upadega ' — such  is  the  construction 
(of  the  Bbashya).  "  Jnana  "  here  is  that  by  which  if  is  known,  because  it 
is  spoken  of  as  being  co-extensive  (syonymous)  with  '  Upade5a.' 

10.  The  mention  of  the  word  "  Constant "  removes  all  discrepancies  of 
the  Means  ("  Word  "  =  Veda) ;  "Avyatiieka"  implies  its  undeniability  . 
and  thence  follows  its  Self-authoritative  character. 

11.  All  (Means  of  Right  Notion)  apply,  with  effect,  to  only  such 
objects   as   have  not   been   already   perceived    { by    any    other    means )  j 


6.6  As  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  among  different  people,  the  notion  of  Dnty 
cannot  be  said  to  be  based  npon  Usage. 

1  When  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  we  cannot  accept  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  without  sufficient  grounds.  The  view  of  the  Aryas — that  slaughter  is  sinful — 
cannot  be  accepted  until  we  have  recourse  to  the  Scripture, 

8  The  meaning  of  the  Karika  is  that  if  the  notion  of  Duty  be  not  based  npon 
the  Veda,  then  no  notion  thereof  is  in  any  way  possible,  and  it  would  altogether 
seize  to  exist. 

9  The  passage  of  the  Bhaahya  here  referred  to  is  "  Aut'pattiltastu  pahdasydrihena 
Samhandhah  tasydgnihotrddilakshanaBya  dharmasya  nhnittam  katliam  ?  Vpadefo  hi  sa 
lihavaH."  And  n  question  is  raised  as  to  the  construction  of  the  latter  sentence,  which 
is  explained  in  the  Karika.  It  implies  that  untrustworthiness  based  upon  the  fact  of 
its  being  unkown  cannot  apply  to  the  present  case.  In  '  Jnana  '  we  have  the  nominal 
affix  lyut. 

iO  The  first  half  implies  that  untrustworthiness  based  upon  disoi-epanoy  in  the 
means  cannot  belong  to  the  notion  of  Duty.  And  the  second  half  means  that  it  ia 
incontrovertible. 

II  The  idea  of  an  object  that  has  already  been,  at  some  past  period  of  time, 
perceived  by  other  means,  can  only  be  due  to  Memory.  Therefore  the  authority  of  all 
Means  of  Right  Notion  is  restricted  to  objects  never  perceived  before,  i.e.,  perceived  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Means  in  question.  The  second  half  is  added  in  anticipation  of 
the  objection  that  what  the  author  sought  to  establish  was  the  authoritativenesB  of 
Codand,  while  what  he  ia  here  driving  at  ia  that  of  Vpade<;a, 
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otherwise  it  is  only  a  case  of  Memory.    "  Codana  "  '  Upadeja  '  and  '  Vidhi ' 
are  all  synonymous  terms. 

12-13.  (Obj.).  "  When  any  ordinary  sentence  could  serve  our  purpose, 
why  should  we  have  recourse  to  Injunction  ?  Specially  as  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  is  signified  equally  by  all  verbs ;  and  since  every  sentence 
has  a  vefb,  all  the  requirements  of  the  student  would  be  fulfilled  (by  any 
ordinary  sentence).  And  as  for  activity,  it  is  due  to  desire,  while  cess.a- 
tion  from  activity  is  due  to  direct  prohibition." 

14.  If  Injunction  is  not  resorted  to,  then  the  '  end  of  man '  would  not 
come  to  be  the  object  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  then.  Heaven  and  the  rest, 
that  are  directly  mentioned  in  the  Veda  (as  desirable  objects),  would  be 
set  aside ;  and  any  ordinary  denotation  of  the  verb  (as  occurring  in  an 
ordinary  sentence)  would  come  to  be  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 

15.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Injunction  is  resorted  to,  theu  this  (meaning 

IS.IB  The  meaning  of  the  objection  is  that  when  an  ordinary  sentence — '  He  sacri- 
Sces ' — would  be  able  to  signify  the  performability  of  sacrifices,  why  should  we  restrict 
the  notion  of  the  Veda  only  to  '  Injanctions ' — such  as  '  One  ought  to  sacrifice  '  ?  Daty 
is  the  means  of  prosperity  ;  such  means  of  prosperity  is  got  at  through  the  Bhavani  ;  and 
this  Bhavana  is  present  in  every  verb ;  and  a  verb  exists  in  every  sentence.  Thus  then 
all  requirements  of  the  investigator  into  Duty  having  been  fulfilled  by  the  ordinary 
sentence — '  He  sacrifices' — ■,  he  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  performance  of  sacri- 
fices brings  about  ttie  desired  result ;  and  hence  that  this  is  Duty ;  and  he  would  thus 
come  to  recognise  the  causal  relation  between  Sacrifice  and  Heaven.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  needless  to  have  recourse  to  a  direct  Injunction.  As  for  the 
activity  of  people  towards  the  performance  of  Sacrifices,  it  can  be  due  to  a  desire  for 
certain  desirable  ends — Heaven  for  instance — on  tUe  part  of  the  agent.  An  Injunction 
too  only  serves  to  point  out  that  the  performance  of  Sacrifices  leads  to  Heaven ;  whence 
the  agent  desires  to  '  Reach  Heaven  by  means  of  Sacrifices.'  This  is  exactly  what  is 
done  by  the  ordinary  sentence — '  He  Sacrifices  and  goes  to  Heaven.'  Why  then  should 
the  notion  of  Duty  be  restricted  to  Injunctions  exclusively  ? 

'♦  If  there  were  no  Inj  unction,  then  it  would  be  the  meaning  of  the  verb  that 
would  fall  in  with  the  Bhavana ;  because  both  of  these — the  Bhavani  ^Bhdvayti)  and 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  would  form  part  of  the  denotation  of  the  same  word — '  Sacri- 
fices '  J  and  the  sentence  '  He  Sacrifices  '  would  signify  that  <yne  should  seek  to  attain 
Sacrifice  by  the  Sacrifi^:e ;  and  this  Bhavana  could  have  no  connection  with  Heaven 
which  is  at  a  distance  from  it.  And  the  sentence  could  not  convey  the  notion  that  the 
performance  of  the  Sacrifice  leads  to  a  desirable  end  in  the  shape  of  Heaven.  In  the 
case  of  Injunction,  on  the  other  hand  the  Injunctive  affix  (in  Tajeta)  which  denotes  the 
Bhavana,  la  also  accepted  as  urging  the  person  towards  activity  ;  and  thus  the  Bhavana 
falls  in  completely  with  this  urging  (which  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  Bhavana  than 
the  denotation  of  the  verb  which  is  something  other  than  the  affix)  ;  and  hence  this 
urging  of  the  person  makes  Heaven,  etc.,  (i.e.,  ends  desired  by  the  agent  towards  which 
alone  he  could  be  urged)  the  objects  of  the  Bhavana  ;  consequently  the  Sacrifice  also" 
comes  to  be  recognised  as  being  the  means  of  attaining  such  desirable  ends,  as  Heaven 
and  the  like. 

15  This  Karika  explains  the  word  '  Anapekshatvat '  in  the  Aphorism  ;  the  meaning 
being  that  inasmuch  as  Injunction  does  not  stand  in  need  of  corroborations,  either 
from  one's  own  cognition  or  from  that  of  others,  it  cannot  bat  be  authoritative. 
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of  tlie  verb)  is  passed  over,  and  Heaven,  &c.,  come  to  be  recognised  as 
the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  And  it  is  only  when  such  is  the  case,  that 
the  means  of  reaching  Heaven,  &c.,  come  to  have  the  character  of  Duty. 

16.  In  the  case  of  the  assertions  of  untrustworthy  persons,  one 
needs  (the  corroboration  of)  another  cognition  of  his  own.  In  the  case 
of  the  assertions  of  trustworthy  persons  too,  (such  as  the  Smritis),  one 
needs  (the  corroboration  of)  another  (i.e.,  the  Veda).  In  the  case  of 
"Injunction"  however,  no  exterior  corroboration  is  needed. 

[Thus  ends  the  Vartika  {proper)  on  Sutra  F.] 


Section  (2). 
The  view  of  the  Vbitti. 

17.  The  word  '  Adi '  has  '  M  '  at  its  end  ;  for  if  there  were  a  deletion 
thereof  (of  'M'),  the  connection  (of  the  word  'Adi'  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence)  would  be  too  strained.  The  negative  ('  na  ')  is  supplied  in  the 
Aphorism,  from  without. 

17-18.  It  is  on  account  of  the  commixture  (of  right  and  wrong)  that 
the  objection  is  raised:  "(There  must  be)  investigation  (into  the  means 
of  Knowing  Duty),  because  of  misconceptions  arising  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  means  of  knowing  it,  and  their  correct  definitions." 

18.  With  the  expression  "  that  is  not  Sense-porception,"  the  theory  of 
the  unnecessary  character  of  the  investigation  has  been  summed  up. 

19-20.     Falsity   attaches   to   something    else,    while    Sense-perception 

17  Karikaa  17  to  26  expound  the  view  of  tbe  anther  of  the  Vritti  (Bhavadasa). 

This  refers  to  the  Bhashya  passage ;  "  VritUkdrastwanyathimam  grantham 
varnayancalcdra,  tasya  nimttaparishtiriityevamadim." 

"  The  negative,  ^c." — The  Vritti  explains  Aph.  3,  as  '  na  nimittam  parlisliitavyam' 
and  this  is  only  possible,  it  an  additional  '  no '  is  supplied  from  wibhont, 

17-18  This  refers  to  the  Bhashya  p^issage  ;  "  Nanu  Vyabhicdrdt  parihthitavyam 
nimittam,  ^c,  ^c."  The  sense  of  this  objection  is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  well- 
defined  and  acoarate  definition  of  Sense-perception,  people  would  have  mistaken 
notions  with  regard  to  it:  for  example,  they  would  accept  the  cognition  of  silver  in 
the  shell  as  correct  Sense-perception.  Therefore  inasmuch  as  correct  ideas  of  these 
Means  of  Right  Notion  are  mixed  up  with  incorrect  ones,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
shonld  investigate  the  means  of  knowing  Duty,  and  hence  the  Sutra  as  interpreted 
in  the  Vritti,  becomes  objectionable. 

18  To  the  above  objection  the  Bhashya  replies  thus  :  "  That  which  is  Sense-percep- 
tion is  never  mistaken,  atid  that  which  is  mistaken  is  not  Sense-perception."  And  it  is 
to  this  that  the  Karika  refers. 

19.S0  When  one  object  (the  shell)  is  cognised  as  another  (silver),  then  it  is  the 
cognition  of  this  latter  that  is  false  j  but  no  falsity  attaches  to  the  perception  of  an 
object  that  happens  to  be  before  one's  eyes.  And  it  is  only  such  cognition  that  is 
denoted  by  the  word  '  Senso-pei'ception,' — the  full  definition  of  which   is  that  it  is   a 
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itself  remains  intact  and  true.  Because  Sense-perception  is  held  to  follow 
only  when  there  is  contact  (of  the  sense)  with  the  object  that  is  perceived. 
This  is  the  full  definition  (of  Sense -perception),  wherein  the  words  iat  and 
sat  (of  Aph.  4)  have  to  be  transposed. 

20.  The  word  '  Sat '  would  (in  this  case)  mean  '  right.'  Or  we  may 
take  the  Aphorism  to  be  elliptical. 

21.  Through  "  Arthapatti  "  also,  we  come  to  attribute  the  character 
of  the  "  False  Semblance  of  Sense-perception  "  to  all  cognitions  other  than 
those  mentioned  (in  the  last  Karika). 

21-22.     The  idea  of  negation  cannot  be  got  at  without  the  denial  of 


cognition  that  results  from  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organs  with  the  object  as  conceived 
by  the  peroeiver.  This  definition  is  arrived  at  by  construing  the  fourth  Aphorism  as — 
'  Tatsamprayoge  purushasyendriy  Undm  huddhijanma  sat  pratyaksham,"  And  when  the 
cognition  tallies  exactly  with  the  object  before  the  eyes — i.e.,  when  the  rope  is  cognised 
as  the  rope — it  can  never  be  said  to  be  wrong.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the 
fourth  Aphorism  as  it  stands  cannot  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  Sense-perception  ; 
because  as  it  stands  the  Aphorism  would  apply  equally  to  correct  as  well  as  incorrect 
perception  ;  for  the  Aphorism  only  signifies  that  "  Sense-perception  "  is  that  cognition 
which  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  sense  with  some  object  existing  in  the  present ; 
and  this  would  also  include  the  case  of  the  cognition  of  silver  in  the  shell ;  because 
this  latter  too  would  be  a  cognition  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  eye  with  an 
object.  But  if  we  transpose  the  words  Tat  and  Sat  then  the  meaning  of  the  Aphorism 
would  be  this  :  '  The  idea  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  sense  with  that  (i.e.,  with 
the  object  as  conceived),  is  correct  Sense-perception,'  and  this  would  exclude  all  incorrect 
perceptions. 

W  '  Elliptical ' — that  is  to  say,  supplying  the  word  '  Grahya '  (  =  that  which  is  per- 
ceived)  between  the  words  Sat  and  P)'aty4s?ia?»,^thereby  getting  at  the  same  meaning 
that  is  obtained  by  the  aforesaid  transposition. 

ai  'Arthapatti' — when  correct  Sense-perception  is  defined  as  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  contact  of  the  Sense-organ  with  the  object  as  conceived,  then  all  others — those 
cognitions  that  are  not  produced  by  such  contact — naturally  come  to  be  known  as 
'  false  (semblances  of)  Sense-perception '  ? 

!iL.ii2  '  How  do  yon  know  that  a  certain  cognition  is  not  prodnced  by  such  contact  ?' 
The  Bhashya  replies :  We  come  to  know  of  this  by  finding  that  the  cognition  is  negatived 
by  a  subsequent  cognition.  On  this  point  the  question  is  raised  :  '  What  special  grounds 
have  we  for  accepting  the  denial  of  the  preceding  cognition  by  the  subsequent  one,  and 
vice  versa  '  ?  The  reply  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  any  subset 
quent  cognition  to  the  contrary  until  the  preceding  cognition  has  been  negatived ;  and 
since  in  the  present  case  of  the  shell  and  the  silver  we  do  have  a  subsequent  contrary 
cognition,  therefore  we  conclude  that  it  is  the  preceding  cognition  that  must  be 
negatived  by  the  subsequent  one.  '  But  in  that  case,  you  would  have  a  Reciprocity, — 
the  negativing  of  the  preceding  cognition  being  due  to  its  falsity,  and  the  falsity  being 
due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  so  negatived.'  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  subsequent 
cognition  only  serves  to  indicate  the  falsity  of  the  preceding  one ;  it  does  not  create 
any  such  falsity.  And  as  such  there  can  be  no  reciprocity  ;  specially  as  the  falsity  of 
the  preceding  cognition  is  due  to  certain  discrepancies  in  the  means  that  gave  rise  to  it. 
'  But  why  should  we  not  accept  the  preceding  cognition  as  negativing  the  subsequent 
one  ?  '     The  reason  is  obvious  ;  at  the  time  that  the  preceding  cognition  is  produced  the 
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the  preceding  (cognition)  ;  and  we  have  this  (in  the  present  ease,  where 
the  preceding  cognition  is  set  aside  by  the  following  cognition).  And 
there  being  only  an  indication  (of  falsity),  there  can  be  no  "  Recipro- 
city." While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  form  of  the  preceding  cognition 
is  got  at  without  any  denial  of  the  (subsequent)  cognition,  which  has  not 
yet  appeared. 

2.S.  Even  where  there  is  no  rejection  (by  means  of  any  subsequent 
notion  of  the  cogniser  himself  to  the  contrary),  the  recognition  of  some 
discrepancy  in  the  cause  (of  the  cognition,  would  establish  the  falsity 
thereof).  Nay,  even  in  such  a  case,  we  have  the  contrary  notions  of  other 
persons  (that  would  lead  us  to  reject  the  cognition). 

24.  That  cognition, — whereof  all  persons,  at  all  times,  have  the  same 
idea, — can  never  be  rejected.  Because  in  that  case,  the  conviction  of  any 
discrepancy  in  the  cause  is  not  strong  enough. 

25.  In  a  case  where  the  idea  of  "  class,  etc.,"  has  been  produced, 
and  subsequently,  on  accounts  of  its  impossibility,  comes  to  be  rejected  by 
means  of  arguments, — in  such  a  case  '  Reciprocity '  is  patent. 

26.  And  in  this  case  (of  the  notion  of  '  class  '),  there  is  a  definite  (true) 
cognition  based  upon  the  self -authoritative  character  (of  the  idea),  through 

sirbsequenfc  one  does  not  yet  exist,  to  be  negatived  ;  and  as  soon  as  tbe  subsequent 
cognition  appears,  in  its  very  appearance  it  negatives  the  preceding  one.  And  thus  this 
latter  being  at  once  rejected  could  not  negative  the  former. 

88  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  contrary  idea,  for  the  purpose  of 
rejecting  a  certain  misconception,  then  the  correct  cognitions  of  one  person  would 
be  set  aside  by  the  contrary  cognitions  of  other  persons.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  only  an  assumption  ;  tbe  real  cause  of  falsity  lying  in  the  discrepancies  in  the 
means  bringing  about  the  conception. 

s*  This  is  in  anticipation  of  the  objection  that — even  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
cognition  to  the  contrary  if  any  notion  could  be  rejected,  then  the  notion  of  'class  ' 
vrould  also  come  to  be  rejected.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  only  that  notion  is 
rejected  which  is  fonnd  to  be  contradicted  by  well-ascertained  facts.  The  notion  of 
'  class '  however  is  never  fonnd  to  be  so  contradicted,  hence  it  cannot  be  rejected. 
Because  any  idea  of  the  discrepancy  in  its  cause,  even  if  existant,  cannot  be  strong 
enough  to  reject  it. 

**  '  Reciprocity  ' — the  appearance  of  the  idea  of  rejection  being  due  to  the  falsity 
of  the  notion  of  '  class,  and  this  falsity  being  due  to  the  idea  of  rejection.' 

'6  Tlie  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  Even  if  the  notion  of  '  class ' 
be  not  false  there  is  the  same  Eeciprocity :  the  non-falsity  being  based  npon  the 
absence  of  contrary  notions,  and  this  absence  being  based  upon  the  non-falsity."  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  '  class,'  a  certain  idea  is  rightly  brought 
about  !  and  inasmuch  as  this  idea  is  self-authoritative,  its  non-falsity  is  based  upon  rea- 
soning, and  as  snch,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  absence  of  contrary  notions ;  and 
when  this  non-falsity  has  been  definitely  ascertained,  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
appearance  of  any  contrary  notions ;  specially  as  in  the  case  in  question,  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  the  '  class '  is  not  controverted ;  because  even  those  that  deny  the 
existence  of  the  '  class  '  admit  the  fact  of  everyone  having  an  idea  o/  sii-ch  class ;  and 
thus  then  tliere  is  no  reciprocity  spoken  of. 
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the  indication  of  its  existence ;  because  even  those  that  deny  the  existence 
of  a  '  class,'  admit  an  idea  of  it,  all  the  same. 

[^Thus  ends  the  expounding  of  the  view  of  the  Vritti.'\ 


Section  (3). 

The  NIbalambana-Vada. 

( Idealism.) 

1-3.  Authoritativeness  and  Non-anthorifcativeness, — Virtue  and  Vice 
and  the  effects  thereof, — the  assumptions  of  the  objects  of  Injunctions, 
Eulogistic  passages,  Mantras,  and  Names, — in  short,  the  very  existence  of 
the  various  Chapters  (of  the  Sutra  1  based  upon  the  various  proofs, — the 
differentiation  of  the  Question  from  the  Reply,  by  means  of  distinctions 
in  the  style  of  expression, — the  relation  between  actions  and  their  results 
in  this  -world,  as  well  as  beyond  this  world,  &c., — all  these  would  be 
groundless  (unreasonable),  if  Ideas  (or  cognitions)  were  devoid  of  (corres- 
ponding) objects  (in  the  External  World). 

4.  Therefore  those  who  wish  (to  know)  Duty,  should  examine  the 
question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  (external)  objects,  by  means 
of  proofs  accepted  (as  such)  by  people, — for  the  sake  of  the  (accomplish- 
ment of)  Actions. 

5.  "  Even  if  only  the  '  Idea  '  (or  sensation)  is  accepted  (to  be  a  real 
entity),  all  this  (that  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  '  External  World')  may 
be  explained  as  '  Samvriti  Reality  ' ;  and  as  such  it  is  useless  for  yon  to 
persist  in  holding  the  reality  of  the  (external)  object." 

6.  But  there  can   be  no  reality  in   "  Samvriti  "    (Falsity)  ;  and   as 


1-8  The  Bhashya :  "  Nanu  sarva  eva  nirdlambanah  swapnavat  pratyayah,  ^c, ' 
An  objection  is  raised  in  the  Karika  to  the  necessity  of  the  discnssion  raised  in  the 
Bhashya.  The  Klrikas  are  meant  to  show  that  if  all  cognitions  were  -without  corres- 
ponding objects  in  the  external  world  (as  held  by  the  Banddha-Idealist),  then  all  the 
doctrines  and  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Mimansa  -would  be  baseless,  and  a  treatment 
of  these  altogether  unreasonable ;  since  there  would  be  no  realities  corresponding  to 
such  words  and  phrases  as  :  "  authority  of  the  Teda,  "  "  Incapability  of  the  Sense- 
perception,  &o.,  to  give  any  idea  of  Duty,"  "Duty  in  the  form  of  the  Agnihotra, " 
"  Vice  in  the  shape  of  slaughter,"  "  Duty  leading  to  prosperity,  "  "  Vice  leading  to 
Hell, "  "  Urging  as  the  object  of  Injunctions, "  "  Attracting  the  object  of  the  eulo- 
gistic passages,"  "  Manifestation  of  Action  tlie  object  of  the  Mantras,  "  "  Significa- 
tion of  materials,  &o.,  the  object  of  Names,  "  "  the  differentiation  of  Actions  into  the 
Primary  and  the  Subsidiary,  in  accordance  with,  Direct  Revelation,  Power,  Sentence, 
Context,  Position  and  Name,  "  &o.,  &o.,  and  so  forth. 

6  The  Bauddhas  hold  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Reality  :  False  and  the  True  ; 
and  they  attribute  only  a  false  reality  to  the  External  World. 
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such  how  can  it  be  a  form  of  realily?  If  it  is  a  reality,  how  can  it  be 
'  Samvriti '  ?     If  it  is  false,  how  can  it  be  real  ? 

7.  Nor  can  '  reality  '  belong,  in  common,  to  objects,  false  as  well  as 
real;  because  the  two  are  contradictory;  for  certainly  the  character  of 
the  "  tree  "  cannot  belong  in  common  to  a  tree  as  well  as  to  a  lion. 

8-9.  Thus  then  the  words  "  Samvriti  "  and  "Mithya"  (false)  being 
synonymous,  the  assumption  (of  "Samvriti  Reality")  is  only  meant  to 
hood- wink  ordinary  men,  just  like  the  word  "Vaktrasava"  (mouth- 
wine)  as  used  with  reference  to  the  saliva ; — with  a  view  to  remove 
the  stain  of  atheism  (from  the  Bauddha  doctrine).  And  so  is  also  their 
theory  of  the  assumed  reality  (of  external  objects)  ;  because  there  can  be 
no  assumption  of  the  indivisible  ('  consciousness  which  alone  is  real,  for  the 
Bauddha)  in  the  void  {i.e.,  the  external  world,  whose  existence  is  denied 
by  the  Bauddha). 

1 0.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  which  does  not  exist, 
does  not  exist ;  and  that  which  really  exists  is  real,  while  all  else  is  unreal  5 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  assumption  of  two  kinds  of  reality. 

11.  There  is  a  theory  current  (among  the  Bauddhas)  that  the  experi- 
ences (of  Heaven,  &c.),  are  similar  to  the  experiences  of  a  dream  ;  and  it 
is  for  the  refutation  of  this  theory  that  we  seek  to  prove  the  reality  of 
external  objects. 

12-13.  It  cannot  be  for  the  mere  pleasures  of  a  dream  that  people 
engage  in  the  performance  of  Duty.  Dream  coming  to  a  man  spontane- 
ously, during  sleep,  the  learned  would  only  lie  down  quietly,  instead  of 
performing  sacrifices,  &c.,  when  desirous  of  obtaining  real  results.  For 
these  reasons,  we  must  try  our  best,  by  arguments,  to  establish  (the 
truth  of)  the  conception  of  external  objects  (as  realities). 

14-16.  (Among  the  Bauddhas)  the  Togacaras  hold  that  'Ideas'  are 
without  corresponding  realities  (in  the  external  world)  ;  and  those  that 
hold  the  Madhyamika  doctrine  deny  the  reality  of  the  Idea  also.  In 
both  of  these  theories  however  the  denial  of  the  extex'nal  object  is  com- 
mon. Because  it  is  only  after  setting  aside  the  reality  of  the  object  that 
they  lay  down  the  "  Samvriti "  (falsity)  of  the  '  Idea.  '  Therefore  on 
account  of  this  (denial  of  the  reality  of  external  objects)  being  common 
(to  both),  and  on  account  of  (the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  '  Idea  ')  being 
based  upon  the  aforesaid  denial  of  the  external  object, — the  author 
of  the  Bhashya  has  undertaken  to  examine  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the 
external  object. 

8-9  They  hold  that  the  external  objects  have  an  asBumed  reality.  But  this  too 
is  only  meant  to  deceive  people. 

18.18  If  the  pleasares  of  Heaven  were  only  like  dreams,  then  these  would  come  to 
people,  spontaneously,  and  would  need  no  efforts  of  the  person  ;  and  people  would  not 
stand  in  need  of  the  performance  of  elaborate  sacrifices,  &o. 

H.19  The  Madhyaraikas  hold  that,  inasmuch  as  the  external  object  is  unreal  no 
cognition  based  upon  it  can  be  real. 
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17-18.  Tlie  denial  of  tlie  external  object  is  of  two  kinds  :  one  is 
based  upon  an  examination  of  the  object  itself,  and  another  is  based  upon 
reasoning.  Of  these,  tliat  which  is  based  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  object  may  be  laid  aside  for  the  present ;  that  which  is  based  upon 
reasoning,  and  as  such  is  the  root  (of  the  theory),  is  what  is  here 
examined. 

18-19.  Here  too  the  denial  has  been  introduced  in  two  ways:  at  first 
through  Inference,  and  tlien,  after  an  examination  of  the  applicability  of 
Sense-perception,  through  its  inapplicability  (to  external  objects).  And  it 
is  the  Inferential  argument  that  is  urged  (in  the  Bhashya)  :  "  Nanu 
&c."  And  this  has  a  connection  (with  what  has  gone  before,  in  the 
Bhashya). 

20-22.  Obj  •  "(1).  It  has  been  declared  that  '  Sense-perception  '  is 
only  that  which  is  produced  by  a  contact  (of  the  sense)  with  the  particular 
object ;  but  there  is  no  relation  between  the  objects  and  the  Sense-organ, 
in  reality;  while,  as  for  an  assumed  contact,  this  is  present  in  a  dream 
also;  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  such  differentiation  (in 
reality)  as  that  into  (cognitions)  produced  by  such  contact,  and  (those)  not 
so  produced.  (2)  And  again,  it  has  been  said  that  falsity  is  only  of  two 
kinds,  and  not  more  ;  but  here  it  is  added  that  all  (cognition)  is  false  ;  why 
then  should  there  be  any  such  specification  ?  " 

23.  "  The  cognition  of  a  pole  is  false,  because  it  is  a  cognition ;  be- 
cause whatever  is  a  cognition  has  always  been  found  to  be  false, —  f.i.  the 
coyrnitions  in  a  dream.'' 


17.18  "  Based  upon  an  examination  of  the  olject  itself" — Say  the  Banddhas  :  "  Neither 
atoms,  nor  an  conglomeration  of  atoms,  are  amenable  to  the  senses,  as  the  aggregate 
too  can  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  atoms  themselves.  Nor  can  the  embodied 
Bubstance  be  sensed ;  because  this  has  no  existence  apart  from  the  constituent  atoms 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses.  For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  nothing  iu  the  External  World  that  could  be  perceived  by  means  of  the  senses.'' 
The  Bhashya  does  not  take  np  this  aspect  of  the  question ;  because  this  is  only  a 
deduction  from  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Bauddhas  ;  and  li»nce  it  is  only  this  latter 
that  is  examined.  Karikas  17-19  may  be  taken  as  an  introduction  to  the  Purvapaksha 
passage  of  the  Bhashya :  '  Nanu,  &o.' 

13.  L9  "  Connection  "  as  explained  below,  in  two  ways — vide  Karikas  20-27. 

80.22  Karikas  20-27  explain  the  Purvapaksha  passage  of  theBhashyti,  which runsthus : 
"  Nanu  sarva  eva  nlralamhanah  svapnavat  pratyayah  fratyaynsyapi  Niralamhanatds- 
vahJidva  upalajcshitah  svapne ;  Jagrat&pi  stambha  iti  vd  Kudya  iti  vd  pratyaya  eva 
hhavati ;  tasmdt  so'pi  Nirdlambanah,"  The  first  connection  of  this  Purvapaksha  is  that 
it  objects  to  the  definition  of  Sense-perception,  as  embodied  in  the  Aphorism.  The 
second  connection  is  this  :  The  Vritti  has  said  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  false 
notion — viz  :  (1)  That  of  which  the  origin  is  faulty,  and  (2)  That  which  is  contradicted 
by  a  subsequent  stronger  cognition  ;  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  Purvapaksha  objects,  on 
the  ground  of  all  cognitions  being  equally  false. 

23  This  KSrika  formulates  the  iufereutial  argnment  contained  in  the  Purvapaksha. 
16 
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24-25.  "  In  order  to  avoid  partial  '  Eedundancy  '  (Froving  of  the 
proved),  'the  absence  of  the  instance,'  and  '  the  uselessness  of  tlie  word 
eva  '  — (which,  would  be  irremediable)  if  the  argument  were  urged  with  a 
view  to  prove  the  falsity  of  all  cogaitions — '  Sarva  gva '  must  be  taken  to 
signify  only  waking  consciousness. 

And  further,  because  of  the  acceptance  (by  the  Bauddhas)  of  the 
reality  of  the  idea  of  the  cognition  itself,  what  is  here  denied  is  only 
the  reality  of  the  external  objects  of  perception." 

26.  "  Pratyaijasya,  &c.,  serves  to  point  out  the  instance  of  the  Heta 
(Middle  term — PratyayatvSt)  as  concomitant  with  a  portion  of  the  Major 
Term  ;  the  sentence  Jdgrato'pi,  &c.,  serving  to  point  out  the  EStu,  by  means 
of  an  '  Upanaya  '.  " 

27.  "  Since  there  is  no  case  of  the  negation  of  the  Major  term  {the 
fact  of  being  without  a  corresponding  object),  therefore  the  negative  argument 


21.26  If  •  all  cognitions '  were  declared  to  be  without  corresponding  objectire 
realities,  then  '  dream-oognition '  would  also  be  included  in  the  same  category.  And 
then,  inasmuch  as  the  MImansaka  also  admits  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  reality, 
in  the  case  of  this  latter,  the  argument  would  become  partially  redundant.  Secondly, 
"  Dream-oognition  "  having  become  included  in  the  Major  Term,  there  would  be  no  cogni- 
tion left  which  could  serve  as  the  instance,  in  the  aforesaid  argument.  Thirdly,  the 
word  "  eva"  would  become  redundant  j  because  this  word  only  serves  to  differentiate 
the  object  in  question  from  its  counter-relative  or  contradictory  ;  and  as  such  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  would  be  that — "  it  is  not  only  waking  cognition  that  is  so, 
but  all  cognition,  &c. " — which  is  not  the  meaning  desired  to  be  conveyed  :  because 
"  all  cognition  "  would  also  include  the  cognition  of  the  cognition  itself,  which  is  held 
by  the  Bauddhas  to  be  real,  as  having  a  corresponding  reality. 

26  Tliis  Karika  anticipates  the  objection  that  the  argument  as  laid  down  in  the 
Bhashya  has  no  Middle  Term;  and  as  such,  no  Instance  is  necessary.  "Upanaya" 
means  the  application  of  the  Eetu  (Middle  Term),  as  qualified  in  the  Mnjor  Premiss 
or  in  the  Instance,  to  the  case  in  question  {i.e.,  to  the  Major  Term)  ;  hence  the  Karika 

must   be   taken  to  mean   this:  "In  the  sentence,  pratyayasya  svapne, — which  is 

meant  to  serve  as  the  Instance  in  the  syllogism — the  character  of  being  a  cognition 
has  been   shown   to   be  invariably  concomitant  with  the  character   of  being  without  a 

corresponding  reality  in  the  objective  world,    and  then  the  sentence  jdgrato'pi,   &c 

bhavaii, — which  is  meant  to  serve  as  the  Minor  Premiss  of  the  syllogism — serves  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  Middle  Term,  Character  of  being  a  cognition,  to  waking  cognition, 
the  Minor  Term."  The  syllogism,  then,  should  be  stated  thus :  "  All  cognitions  are 
without  corresponding  realities — e.g.,  Dream-cognition;  Waking-cognition  is  cogni- 
tion ;  therefore,  Waking  cognition  is  without  a  corresponding  reality. 

87  '  Ifegative  argument. ' — '  That  which  is  without  a  corresponding  reality  is  not  a 
cognition.'  The  second  half  of  the  Karika  anticipates  the  objection  that  in  the 
argument  — '  waking  cognition  is  without  a  corresponding  reality  because  it  is  a  cog- 
nition'— the  middle  term  (cognition)  would  form  a  part  of  the  oouolusiou.  The  senfe 
of  the  reply  is  that  the  Idealist  accepts  no  cognition  to  be  free  from  the  chnracter  of 
being  without  a  corresponding  reality ;  and  as  such,  the  middle  term  (character  of 
cognition)  could  not  exist  apart  from  the  Major  term  j  heuoe  the  statomont  of  the 
negative  argument  would  bo  enperfliioua. 
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IS  hot  stated.     The  Hetu  being  a  Universal  one,  it  would  not  be  open  to  tke 
fault  of  forming  a  part  of  the  Minor  term." 

[Here  lends  the  explanation  of  the  Bhashya  Purvapaksha.} 


28-29.  In  waking  cognition  there  is  (you  say)  a  distinctive  fea^ 
lure — that  it  is  certain  and  well-defined.  But  the  connection  with  the 
external  object  (whereby  you  seek  to  prove  the  well-defined  character  of 
waking  cognition)  is  not  accepted  by  your  opponent  (the  Bauddha).  And 
hence,  the  reply  that  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  Bliashya  comes  to  be 
either  '  Vikalpasama '  (doubtful)  or  '  Vaidharmyasama '  (contradic- 
tory)." 

30.  Some  people  admit  tke  Reply  to  be  a  faulty  one,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Purvapaksha  itself  is  faulty ;  others  however  explain  it  as 
pointing  out  the  fact  of  the  Purvapaksha  conclusion  being  contrary  to 
well-asertained  directly  visible  facts. 

31.  When  we  shall  be  able  to  clearly  reject  the  self-cbgnisability 
(of  cognitions),  then  your  theory  would  simply  come  to  be  a  pure  denial 
of  everything  that  is  cognisable. 

32.  The  object  of  Sense-perception,  &c.  then,  cannot  but  have  an 
existence  in  the  external  world ;  and  hence  one  who  would  deny  this 
(external  object)  would  have  his  theory  contradicted  by  these  (Sense- 
perception,  &o.). 


S8-S9  With  this  Kariku,  begins  the  explanation  of  the  Siddhanta  Bhashya,  whlcli 
xnns  thus : — *  Stdmbha  iti  Jdgrato  huddhih  superni^citd  katham  viparyeshyati '  and 
Kirikas  28-29  raise  objections  to  this  passage.  '  Vikalpasama' — among  cognitions  some 
wonld  be  well-defined  and  have  corresponding  realities  while  others  would  not  be  so, 
on  account  of  there  being  cognitions,  like  dream-oognition ;  thence  the  reply  given, 
which  is  based  tipon  the  fact  Of  ■waking-cognition  being  well-defined,  would  become 
doubtful.  'Vaidharmyasama' — the  fact  of  waking-cognition  being  a  cognition,  like 
dream-cognition,  would  prove  it  to  be  without  a  corresponding  reality,  while  the  fact 
of  its  being  well-defined  would  prove  it  to  have  a  corresponding  reality,  thence  the 
reply  would  be  contradictory.  Tor  technical  definiiiona  of  Vikalpasama  and  Vaidhar- 
myasama, Fide  Nyayasutra  V — 2-4. 

80  The  second  half  expresses  the  Author's  view. 

81  Tliat  is  to  say  when  it  shall  be  proved,  (and  you  will  not  be  able  to  deny  it) 
that  the  cognition  cannot  be  cognised  by  itself,  then  in  that  case  yonr  denial  of  the 
reality  of  the  external  objects  of  perception  would  come  to  be  a  pure  denial  of  all 
things  cognisable  ;  and  as  such  your  theory  would  be  open  to  contradiction  by  the 
direct  perception  of  cognisable  objects.  The  contradiction  of  direct  perception  may 
also  be  explained  thus  : — when  self-cognisability  has  been  rejected,  it  is  only  an  exter- 
nal object  that  could  be  the  object  of  direct  perception,  hence  the  denial  of  such  an 
object  would  be  contradicting  direct  perception  itself. 

82  '  Then  '^That  is  when  Sense-oognisability  has  been  rejected. 
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33.  The  expression  "  well-deQned "  serves  to  point  out  the  greater 
strength  of  these  (Sense-perception,  &c.),  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  cognitions  to  the  contrary,  they  cannot  but  have  real 
authority  or  trustworthiness. 

34.  It  is  only  the  denial  of  an  object,  comprehended  by  means  of 
a  faulty  cognition,  that  can  be  correct.  If  there  be  a  denial  of  every  con- 
ception, tlien  your  own  theory  too  cannot  be  established. 

33.  The  Predicate  and  the  Subject  (the  Major  and  Minor  terms  of 
your  Syllogism)  being  (according  to  you)  incapable  of  being  cognised 
(i.e.,  being  no  real  objects  of  comprehension), — you  would  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  both  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate,  or  only  one  of  them, 
such  as  has  never  been  known. 

36.  If  the  cognition,  of  the  Subject  and  Predicate,  as  belonging  to 
the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  were  without  corresponding  realities,  then 
both  of  them  would  stand  self-contradicted. 

37.  Nor  would  any  differentiation  be  possible,  between  the  Subject 
and  the  Predicate.  For  these  reasons  the  declaration  of  your  conclusion, 
cannot  be  right. 

38.  "  But  we  do  not  admit  of  any  such  entity,  as  the  Character 
of  having  no  real  corresponding  object;  therefore  it  is  not  right  to  raise 
any  questions  as  to  the  absence  or  otherwise  of  such  entities." 

39.  If  the  cognition  is  not  a  real  entity,  then  in  what  way  do  you 
wish  to  explain  it  to  us  ?     Or,  how  do  you  yourself  comprehend  it  ? 

39-40.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  we  assume  its  existence  and  then  seek 
to  prove  it," — then  (we  reply),  how  can  there  be  an  assumption  of  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist  ?  And  even  if  it  is  assumed,  it  comes  (by  the 
mere  fact  of  this  assumption)  to  be  an  entity.  If  it  be  asked — "  How 
do  you  (Mimansakas)  apply  cognisability  to  Negation  (which  is  a  non- 
entity) ?  ", — (we  reply),  that  we  hold  Negation  to  be  a  real  entity. 

S3  The  snperiority  of  Sense-perception  over  the  inferential  argument  brought 
forward  by  tbe  Parvapabsha,  liea  in  the  fact  that  the  former  mast  always  continue  to 
be  u  trustworthy  means  of  right  notion,  go  long  as  there  are  no  cognitions,  equally 
strong,  that  contradict  them. 

8ii  If  every  conception  is  denied,  then  the  objector's  theory  too  being  a  conception 
would  be  denied. 

36  Wben  nothing  can  be  known,  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  Purvnpaksha 
could  never  have  been  known ;  and  an  inferential  argument  with  an  unknown  Subject 
and  Predicate  can  never  be  expected  to  be  valid. 

88  One  who  would  deny  the  reality  of  his  own  Subject  and  Predicate  would  bo 
courting  Self-contradiction. 

87  Since  no  such  explanation  is  possible,  until  the  Subject  and  Predicate  have  been 
actually  recognised  as  distinct  from  one  another. 

38  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  the  foregoing  Karlkas  only  serve  to  point  to 
this  objection  ; — '  Does  the  character  of  having  no  real  corresponding  object  belong  to 
such  and  such  a  cognition,  or  does  it  not'?  But  in  as  much  as  suoh  character  is  not 
an  entity,  it  is  not  right  to  question  its  absence  or  presence. 
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41.  Then  again,  is  the  -word  "  Pratyaya  "  (made  up  of)  an  accusative 
affix,  or  a  nomiaal  one  ?  If  tlie  latter,  then  there  would  be  self-contra- 
diction ;  and  if  the  former,  then  the  syllogism  would  not  serve  any  useful 
purpose. 

42.  Because  we  also  accept  the  fact  of  the  cognisable  objects — 
Colour  and  the  rest — being  without  substrates  in  the  external  world; 
in  asmuch  as  (according  to  us)  these  objects  are  not  mere  Ideas ;  and  as 
such  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any  external  substratum. 

43.  If  either  the  nominative  or  the  instrumental  affix  (be  accep- 
ted), then  the  words  ('  Pratyayah'  and  'Niralambanah')  too  would  them- 
selves become  (included  in)  the  Minor  term  (of  your  syllogism).  And 
when  these  become  devoid  of  a  substratum,  your  Minor  term  itself 
ceases  to  exist. 

44.  Without  a  distinct  object  of  cognition,  no  nominative  (or  in- 
strumental) is  possible;  hence  if  you  mean  the  word  "  Pratyaya  "  to 
signify  these,  tliere  is  a  contradiction  of  your  own  assertion  (Vide 
note  41). 

45.  If  however,  you  hold  the  word  "  Pratyaya "  to  have  a  con- 
ventional signification  (and  not  one  based  upon  the  meaning  of  the  root 
and  affix  constituting  the  word), — then,  in  that  case,  we  would  say  that 
by  usage  (or  convention)  the  word  '  Pratyaya '  is  proved  to  be  a  real 
entity  comprehending  another  real  object — exactly  as  held  by  us. 


*l  Karikaa  41-48  embody  the  objeotiong  against  the  validity  of  the  Sabject  of  the 
syllogism  contained  in  the  Pirvapakaha.  The  word  '  Pratyaya '  with  an  Accusative 
aifix  signifies  that  which  is  cognised,  i.e.,  the  object ;  with  a  Nominal  affix,  it  would 
mean  cognition;  with  a  Nominative  affix  it  would  mean  t?iat  loMc/i  cojrreises  ;  and  with 
an  Instrumental  affix,  it  would  mean  that  bv  which  anything  is  cognised,  that  is,  the 
Sense-organ,  '  Contradiction ' — if  the  word  Pratyaya  be  held  to  end  in  the  Nominal 
affix,  then  the  very  name  '  Pratyaya '  (cognition)  would  indicate  an  object  which  woUld 
be  comprehended  by  the  cognition ;  and  hence  to  assert  that  such  cognition  has  no 
corresponding  reality  in  the  external  world  would  be  a  self-contradiction.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  word  be  held  to  end  in  the  Accaaative  affix,  then  your  ooncluaion  would 
simply  mean  that  the  object  of  cognition,  the  Jar  and  the  like,  is  without  a  substratum 
in  the  external  world ;  and  this  we  do  not  deny ;  hence  your  reasoning  beoomea 
superfluous.  And  as  for  the  cogniser  (signified  by  the  Nominative  affix)  or  the 
means  of  cognition  (  signified  by  the  Instrumental  affix),  none  of  them  is  possible  in  the 
absence  of  a  cognisable  object. 

*3  Because  words  are  not  only  the  instruments,  but  also  the  nominatives,  of  cog- 
nitions !  e.g.,  in  the  assertion,  "  The  word  cow  produces  the  cognition  of  the  cow ;" 
and  hence  a  denial  of  the  substratum  of  these  would  mean  the  denial  of  the  substra- 
tum of  the  two  terms  of  your  syllogism.  And  again  the  fact  of  these  words  having 
no  substratum  would  mean  that  they  have  no  significance ;  and  as  such,  cannot  be 
used  in  any  sentence,  which  means  that  your  syllogism  ceases  to  exist. 

46  The  usage  of  the  word  lends  no  support  to  your  theory.  By  usage,  the  cogni- 
tion and  the  corresponding  external  object,  are  proved  to  be  relative  to  one  another. 
"  Another  object " — i.e.,  the  cognition  docs  not  cognise  itself,  as  held  by  the  Bauddha. 
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46.  And  if  you  seek  to  argue  (as  you  do)  after  having  accepted 
this  (usage),  then  your  own  accepted  (usage)  becomes  contradicted  (by 
your  argument).  And  your  argument  becomes  one  that  has  an  unrecog- 
nised Subject  (Pratyaya).  While  this  fault  would  apply  to  us,  only  when 
yon  have  for  your  Minor  term  (a  "  cognition  ")  which  is  not  such  (as 
comprehends  a  real  external  object). 

47.  Whether  (you  have,  for  your  minor  term,  "cognition")  as 
a  property  of  the  soul,  or  independently  by  itself, — in  any  case,  your 
argument  has  the  same  fault  (of  having  the  Subject  unknown).  Nor  is 
there  any  such  thing  as  simple  "  cognition "  (without  objects,  Ac), 
because  such  cannot  be  recognised  or  specified. 

48.  Though  there  is  for  others  (Mimansakas)  a  specification  in  the 
shape  of  the  mere  signification  of  a  word, — yet  such  cannot  be  the  case  with 
you ;  for  you  do  not  accept  any  difierence  between  the  word  and  its 
signification. 

49.  If  you  seek  to  prove  tlie  fact  of  being  devoid  of  a  substratum,  as 
Universal, — then  you  are  open  to  the  faults  of  having  your  predicate 
unrecognised,  and  that  of  the  absence  of  an  instance. 

60.  If  (on  the  other  hand)  you  assert  the  fact  of  being  devoid  of 
substratum,  only  partially,  we  also  admit  the  cognition  of  taste  to  ba 
devoid  of  colour,  and  your  argument  becomes  superfluous. 

W  If  the  "  cognition  "  of  yonr  syllogism  means  a  property  of  the  soul,  as  you  hold 
it  to  be,  then,  inasmuch  as  such  a  cognition  is  never  recognised  by  you,  the  very 
Bubjeot  of  your  syllogism — becomes  such  as  is  not  recognised  ;  and  this  renders  your 
argument  fallacious.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  hold  that  "  cognition  "  means  cog- 
nition hy  itself  {i.e.,  without  the  notion  of  the  cognisei'  and  the  cognised)  ;  then,  we 
add,  that  such  a  cognition  is  not  recognised  by  us ;  and  this  also  makes  yonr  argument 
fallacious  ;  inasmuch  as  the  minor  term  of  a  syllogism  must  be  such  as  is  accepted  by 
both  parties. 

48  This  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  The  sort  of  fallaciousness 
urged  above  would  apply  to  all  arguments.  For  example,  the  MImansaka  argues  that 
sound  is  eternal.  The  Bauddha  might  retort :  Is  sounds,  property  of  the  Akaga,  or 
that  of  Air  ?  If  the  former,  we  do  not  accept  it  as  such  ;  if  the  latter,  the  Mimansaka 
does  not  admit  it.  The  Mimansaka  might  say  that  by  sound,  he  means  only  that  which 
is  signijied  hy  the  word  sound ;  but  the  Bauddha  would  add  that  the  word  Pratyaya 
only  means  that  which  is  signified  hy  the  word  Pratyaya."  The  sense  of  the  reply  as 
embodied  in  the  Karika  is  that  the  Bauddha  does  not  accept  anything  denoted,  apart 
from  the  word  itself  j  and  hence,  he  has  not  the  same  facilities,  as  the  Mimansaka,  for 
sailing  clear  of  the  above  fallacies. 

49  Because  the  Predicate — "  Niralambanah  " — would  also  come  to  be  devoid  of  a 
substratum  ;  and  as  such,  incapable  of  being  recognised.  Nor  could  you  have  any 
corroborating  instance ;  as,  even  in  a  dream,  there  is  not  a  total  absence  of  all 
substratum  ;  since  during  dreams,  there  are  distinct  notions  of  place,  time,  &c.,  which 
are  all  real, — the  only  unreality  in  the  dream  lying  in  the  particular  connections  in 
which  the  time  and  place,  &c.,  are  cognised. 

60  Because  we  do  not  hold  any  cognition  to  have  for  its  substratum,  everything 
iu  the  world, 
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51.  And  again,  if  you  seek  to  reject  oftly  such  substratum  as  the 
form  in  which  the  cognition  appears;  then  (we  say  that)  inasmuch  as 
you  accept  the  cognition  of  the  cognition  itself,  such  denial  (of  the  form  of 
the  cognition)  would  be  a  self-contradiction. 

52.  If  by  the  absence  of  external  substratum  you  mean  the 
absence  of  such  ideas  as  "  this  (object)  is  external  (to  the  cognition,") — 
then  in  that  case,  there  being  no  such  feeling  with  regard  to  the  pole,  &c., 
your  argument  becomes  superfluous. 

53.  And  if  you  mean  that  the  cognition  has  no  such  substratum  (in 
the  external  world),  as  the  pole  and  the  like, — then  this  would  contradict 
a  visible  fact. 

54.  If  you  urge  that  "  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  per- 
ception of  the  duplicate  moon," — we  say — no  ;  because  in  this  latter  case, 
we  deny  the  reality  of  the  substratum  (duplicate  moon),  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Senses,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  cognition  of  the  object. 

65.  For  ns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reality  or  the  tinreality  of  a 
cognition  is  based  upon  the  contact  of  the  Sense  with  the  object ; — and  it 
is  on  the  strength  of  this  that  we  accept  the  cognised  object,  as  real  or 
unreal. 

56.  For  you,  however,  there  being  no  Sense-organs,  there  can  be  no 
other  ground  for  holding  the  fact  of  the  cognition  having  a  real  substratum, 
than  the  cognition  itself  ;  and  as  such  a  denial  thereof  is  not  reasonable. 

57.  Since  you  recognise  no  externality,  how  do  you  seek  to  prove 
thereby  (i.e.,  on  the  ground  of  externality)  the  theory  of  the  absence  of 
any  real  substratum  (for  the  cognition)  ?  For  under  such  circumstances 
{i.e.,  if  you  deny  the  externality  of  objects),  which  is  the  adjunct  of 
your  minor  term,  the  minor  term  itself  cannot  be  recognised. 

6i  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  on  pressing  the  eye  with  a  finger,  yon  per- 
ceive the  moon  to  be  duplicate  ;  and  then  if  yon  say  that  the  moon  is  one  only,  this 
assertion  of  yonrs  contradicts  a  fact  ascertained  by  means  of  yonr  own  eyes.  The 
meaning  of  the  reply  is  that  we  deny  the  duality  of  the  moon,  because  such  duality  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  declare  the  idea  of 
the  duplicate  moon  to  be  without  a  real  objective  substratum  ; — this  idea  being  due 
to  an  extraneous  discrepancy  temporarily  imposed  upon  the  eye.  We  do  not  base  our 
denial  of  the  duality  upon  the  denial  of  all  objective  substratum  for  the  cognition 
itself. 

66  Where  the  sense  is  in  contact  with  the  object,  jnst  as  it  is  cognised,  the  cogni- 
tion and  the  object  are  both  real ;  where  it  is  not  so,  they  are  both  unreal. 

68  Because  Buch  denial  would  mean  the  denial  of  the  cognition  itself.  (The 
Banddhas  deny  the  reality  of  the  sense-organs). 

67  If  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  only  deny  the  fact  of  any  external  object  being 
the  substratum  of  cognition, — then  we  would  say  that,  since  you  do  not  recoguise  the 
reality  of  any  external  object,  how  could  you  have  such  a  minor  term  as  "  a  cognition 
which  appears  to  be  external.'' 
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58.  Just  as  wlien  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  qualification  (or 
adjunct),  the  minor  term  (or  the  conclusion)  is  not  acertained,  on  account 
of  the  incapability  (of  such  a  term)  of  rightly  expressing  an  idea ;  so 
for  the  same  reason,  would  there  be  a  non-ascertainment  of  the  conclusion, 
if  the  adjunct  of  the  adjunct  too  were  not  recognised. 

59.  For,  so  long  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  not  been  fully 
recognised,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  cannot  be  ascertained.  And  we 
shall  prove  later  on  that  the  minor  term  really  consists  of  the  significa- 
tion of  the  sentence,  because  it  follows  from  such  recognition  (of  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence). 

60.  (By  saying  that  "  cognition  is  devoid  of  any  substratum  apart 
from  itself  "  you  may  mean)  either  the  exclusion  or  the  negation  of  all 
extraneous  objects  ;  any  way,  the  whole  world  being  (according  to  us  also) 
non-different,  through  predicahility,  your  argument  becomes  superfluous. 

61.  And  again,  if  you  assert  "  the  absence  of  substratum  "  with 
reference  to  (a  substratum)  totally  different  (from  the  cognition)  (then 
too,  your  argument  becomes  superfluous).  If,  on  the  other  hand  (you 
assert  it)  with  reference  to  (a  substratum)  only  partially  different  (from 
the  cognition),  then  your  conclusion  would  contradict  your  previously 
postulated  (difference). 

S"!  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  It  is  only  the  non-reoognition  of  the 
adjunct  of  the  minor  term  that  vitiates  an  inferential  argument.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  what  is  not  recognised  is  only  the  externality  of  the  objects  qualifying  the 
minor  term  ;  and  this  is  only  the  non-recognition  of  the  qualification  of  the  adjunct ; 
and  as  snoh  it  does  not  vitiate  the  argument."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that,  in  both 
oases,  the  faulty  character  of  the  Inferential  argument  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the 
term  being  incapable  of  giving  any  sense,  in  the  case  of  its  necessary  adjuncts  not 
being  recognised. 

W  Your  minor  term  is  necessarily  mixed  up  with  the  signification  of  such  words 
as  "external,"  &o.  j  and  again,  it  is  by  the  significations  of  such  sentences — as  "the 
cognitions  have  no  external  substratum  " — that  the  minor  term  is  constituted.  And 
as  such,  the  minor  terra  can  not  be  recognised,  until  the  significations  of  the  consti- 
tuent words  have  been  fully  ascertained. 

•0  If  you  mean  to  exclude  extraneous  objects,  your  conclusion  would  be  of  some 
such  form  as  :  "  Cognition  has  for  Its  substratum,  something  that  is  not  extraneous  to 
it."  While  if  you  mean  to  deny  it,  the  conclusion  would  be  in  the  form  :  "  Cognition 
has  no  extraneous  substratum."  Any  way  your  couclasion  would  not  go  against  our 
theory ;  inasmuch  as  we  also  hold  all  things  to  be  identical,  on  the  ground  of  all 
things  having  the  common  character  of  predicahility  ;  and  hence,  according  to  us  also, 
nothing  being  extraneous  to  anything,  the  substratum  of  the  cogniton  cannot  be 
said  to  be  extraneous  to  the  cognition.  Thus  then  your  argument  loses  its  force, 
and  becomes  superfluous. 

61  "Becomes  supei-^ttous "—because  wo  also  hold  that  the  cognised  object  is  not 
totally  extraneous  to  the  cognition.  "  If  on  the  other  hand,  .j'c,  ^-c."— If  your  conolu- 
aiou  mean  that  "  Cognition  is  devoid  of  any  substratum  that  even  partially  differs 
from  it,"— then  you  also  admit  i»  slight  dillorenco,  though  only  assuniod,  between' 
tlio  objocl  of  cognition  and  the  cognition. 
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62.  And  on  account  of  its  appearing  in  the  form  of  tbe  objective,  it 
IS  held  (by  us)  to  be  devoid  of  any  substratum  (and  hence  your  argument 
becomes  superfluous).  While  if  you  assert  the  non-difference  (of  the 
cognised  object)  from  the  Cognition,  then  that  would  go  against  the 
(theory  of)  distinct  faculties  (of  the  cognised  Object  and  Cognition). 

63.  If  you  seek  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  substratum 
for  the  cognition,  at  the  moment  of  its  being  produced, — then,  this  being 
an  apparent  fact,  we  also  accept  (tlie  cognition  at  the  monent  of  production) 
to  be  devoid  of  any  external  object  of  perception. 

64.  You,  however,  do  not  accept  its  correctness  or  reality  at  any  time  ; 
as  this  too  has  its  end  iu  itself,  like  the  ideas  of  the  mirage  and 
the  like. 

65-66.  If  such  cognitions  as  that  of  Caitra  and  the  like  were  to 
have  the  fact  of  being  devoid  of  any  real  substratum  as  their  necessary 
character,  &c.,  then  they  could  never  be  comprehended  by  cognitions 
arising  out  of  inferential  arguments.  And  hence,  on  account  of  there 
being  a  multifariousness  of  objects,  and  also  on  account  of  the  form  (of 
such  cognitions  as  those  of  Oaitra,  &c.,) — how  could  the  coriect  notion 
of  cognitions  hnving  real  substrata  be  dispensed  with, — when  it  is  not 
actually  set  aside  by  any  contradictory  of  itself  ? 

67.     If  you  take  the  word  ' pratyaya'  to  be  the  cognition,  (thus  forming 

*8  It  is  in  tlie  geTierio  character  of  "  Cognition,"  that  an  Idea  has  an  external 
object  for  its  Bubstratiim.  When,  however,  this  happens  to  be  in  the  form  of  an 
inanimate  object — thej'or, /.t. : ,  then  it  is  accepted  by  us  also  to  have  no  substra- 
tum as  such. 

8S  We  hold  thnt  in  every  perception,  there  is  a  threefold  process  t  (1)  at  the 
first  moment,  there  is  a  production  of  the  cognition  ;  (2)  at  the  second,  the  referring  of 
the  cognition  to  a  concrete  fact ;  and  (3)  at  the  third,  the  full  comprehension  of  tbe 
cognition,  And  as  such  we  .ilso  hold  the  cognition  to  be  devoid  of  an  external  substra- 
tum, at  the  first  moment.     And  hence  your  argument  becomes  superfluous. 

64  "  Correctness" — i.e  ,  the  fact  of  its  having  a  corresponding  object  in  the  external 
world.  We  hold  the  cognition  to  be  without  a  corresponding  reality,  only  at  the 
moment  of  its  production;  but  what  we  assert  is  that  subsequently,  at  the  second 
moment,  this  cognition  comes  to  be  referred  to  a  concrete  object.  Thus  then,  it  is  only 
after  the  moment  of  production  that  we  part  company  with  you,  who  assert  that  at  no 
time  is  the  Cognition  able  to  have  any  such  corresponding  reality  ;  and  that  at  all  times 
it  has  an  end  in  itself,  and  is,  like  miragic  perceptions,  always  false. 

66  You  hold  all  Cognition  to  end  in  itself,  without  referring  to  any  corresponding 
object  extraneous  to  it.  But  then,  the  Cognition  or  Idea,  arising  out  of  the  argument 
you  urged  against  us,  could  never  rightly  comprehend  one  fact  of  the  alsence  of  any  real 
substratum  as  belonging  to  cognitions  in  general ;  and  hence  there  being  multifarious 
objects  of  Cognition, — when  the  existence  of  the  substratum  is  not  directly  denied  by 
any  counter-notion  of  the  absence  of  such  substratum, — how  could  one  totally 
deny  the  existence  of  the  substratum,  specially  when  we  are  examining  the  form  and 
character  of  such  cognitions  as  those  of  Caitra  and  the  like  ? 

67  If  the  opponent  were  to  interpret  the  word  "Pratyaya"  as  the  means  of 
knmdedge,  then  it  would  come  to  signify  the  toord  '  Prati/ai/a  '  ;  and  in  accordance  with 
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the  minor  term  of  your  syllogism), — and  thence  if  you  seek  to  set  aside 
the  fact  of  the  cognition  (of  this  word)  having  any  substratum  (in  the 
post  and  other  external  objects)  ; — then  your  argument  becomes  superfluous. 

68.  If  again,  (by  your  argument)  you  seek  to  set  aside  the  capability 
(of  the  -word  cognition)  to  bring  about  a  conception  (or  Idea),  then  your 
major  term  becomes  incapable  of  being  ascertained  ;  because  the  argument 
itself  could  not  be  brought  forward  in  the  absence  of  such  capability 
of  pi'oducing  conceptions. 

69-71.  There  is  no  denotation  without  connection ;  and  this  (connec- 
tion) is  not  possible  without  some  difference  (between  the  word  and  its 
denotation).  Nor  is  this  difference  possible  in  the  absence  of  an  idea 
expressing  such  difference  ;  and  this  idea  too  is  not  possible  unless  the 
questioner  distinctly  comprehends  the  sentence  and  also  the  several 
members  of  the  syllogism,  such  as  the  minor  terra,  the  middle  term,  the 
Instance,  and  the  two  members  of  the  discussion.  If  you  bring  forward 
your  argument  after  accepting  all  this  (i.e.,  the  fact  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cognitions  having  real  substrata),  then  this  conclusion  would 
militate  against  your  previous  assertion. 

72-73.  Without  the  difference  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  that 
between  the  Disciple  and  the  Teacher  himself,  being  ascertained  in  its 
reality,  there  could  be  no  instructions  with  regard  to  Duty,  &c.,  specially 
as  we  come  across  the  actual  performance  of  duty,  (we  conclude  that)  the 
difference  of  the  idea  (of  Duty  from  Duty  itself)  is  accepted  (even  by 
your  Teacher  Buddha)  (and  as  such  in  denying  the  reality  of  external 
objects  of  perception,  you  contiadict  your  own  Teacher). 

73.  And  since  we  find  that  the  Buddha  has  accepted  (such  differences) 
in  other  Sutras  (the  "  Saddharma"  f.i.)  ;  there  would  be  a  contradiction 
of  your  own  scriptures  too  (if  you  were  to  totiilly  deny  the  reality  of  the 
external  world). 

74.  And  your  conclusion  on  this  point  is  also  contradicted  (and 
hence  rejected)  by  facts  known  to  all  persons  (who  always  recognise 
objects  apart  from  their  cognitions). 

74-76.     If  you   hold  the  idea  of  all  arguments  to  be  false  (as  having 

this,  if  he  were  to  interpret  his  argument  aa  proving  that  "  such  object  as  the  post 
and  the  like  cannot  be  the  substratum  of  the  word  '  Fratyaya ',  " — then  we  would  reply 
that  we  do  not  deny  this  conolnsion  ;  and  as  such  your  argument  loses  all  its  force. 

68  If  by  the  proposition  "  Pratyaya  is  niralambana,"  you  mean  that  the  word 
'  Pratyaya '  is  incapable  of  having  any  denotation,  then  your  minor  term  (the  denota- 
tion of  this  word  '  Pratyaya ')  being  unrecognised,  yonv  conclusion  cannot  be  proved. 

69..71  The   argument  cannot   be   bronght  forward  unless  there  is  a  distinct  idea  of 

the  words  employed  in  the  argument,  and  their  significations,  &c.,  and  until  such  ideas 

have  been  duly  recognised  to  have  corresponding  realities.     And  if   yon  accept   these, 

/you  contradict   your  owu  assertion  of   all   cognitions  being  devoid  of    coi-responding 

realities.     Thus  then  you  nre  placed  upon  the  two  horns  of  a  dialemma. 

74.1B  Vou  hold   all   cognition  to  bo  false.     And  in  acoordauce     with    this,    the 
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Mo  real  substfahum),  tlien  tbtsre  wonM  be  a  universal  tiegalion  ;  and  the 
deficiency  of  tbe  minor  term,  &o.,  could  also  be  urged  (against  your  argu- 
ment). And,  if  (in  oi-der  to  avoid  these)  you  were  to  hold  these  (cogni- 
tions of  your  minor  term,  &c.),  to  have  real  substrata,  then  on  the  ground 
of  such  cognitions  themselves^  the  middle  term  (of  your  syllogism  and 
hence  the  major  premiss  also)  would  become  non-conclusive  or  doubtful. 

76-77.  If  you  urge  that  your  conclusion  has  for  its  subject  "  cogni- 
tions other  than  those  of  the  factors  of  the  syllogism" — then  (we  say  that) 
the  idea  of  this  distinctness  (i.e.,  the  notion  that  such  and  such  cognitions 
are  other  than  such  other  cognitions)  would  be  false.  And  when  this 
happens  to  be  false,  all  that  lias  gone  before  becomes  incapable  of  being 
ascertained.  Nor  would,  then,  there  be  any  difference  between  tbe  cogni- 
tion of  the  'post  (yen  employ  as  an  instance)  and  that  of  the  argument 
(you  urge  against  us). 

77-78.  As  your  conclusion  goes  on  signifying  (the  falsity)  of  cogni- 
tions other  than  those  of  your  argument, — tliere  would  be  falsity  of  all  the 
rest ;  and  hence  whatever  goes  before,  becomes  set  aside  ;  and  thus  either 
your  middle  term  becomes  concomitant  with  its  own  contradictory,  or 
your  conclusion  itself  comes  to  be  rejected  by  (your  own)  inferential 
argument. 

79-80.  (Because)  in  opposition  to  all  the  alternatives  (open  to  you) 
we  would  bring  forward  this  counter-argument : — "  Cognitions  have  real 
substrata  in  the  external  world ;  and  this  notion  (of  cognition  having  a  real 
substratum)  is  correct;  because  it  is  a  notion  free  from  contradiction ; — 
like  the  notion  of  the  falsity  of  dream-cognition." 

significations  of  all  argumentative  assertions  would  be  false ;  and  hence  your  argument 
oomea  to  be  a  denial  of  the  troth  of  all  arguments.  Or  again,  any  and  every  fault — ■ 
in  the  shape  of  the  deficiency  of  the  various  factors  of  your  syllogism  (the  idea  of  all 
of  which  you  declare  to  be  false)—  could  be  urged  against  your  argument.  "  Non-con- 
clusive" :  The  middle  term  of  the  syllogism  is  "  Pratyatwdt  "  ("Because  it  is  a  cognition, 
therefore  they  have  ne  real  substratum.")  But  if  you  admit  a  single  cognition  to 
have  a  real  substratum,  the  said  middle  Term  becomes  doubtful,  and  as  such  vitiates 
the  argument. 

li.Ti  Because  you  accept  only  the  reality  of  the  cognitions  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  your  syllogisin.  "  Ceases  to  he  ascertained" — because  the  idea  of  such  distinct- 
ness being  false,  the  conclusion  of  your  syllogism  becomes  faulty  in  its  subject :  and 
hence  the  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  "  Nor  imuld  then  ^c." — Because  when 
all  notion  of  distinctness  is  false,  there  can  be  no  difference  between  two  such  cogni- 
tions, as  those  of  the  ipost  and  your  argument,—  a  palpable  absurdity. 

77-78  It  iu  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  urged  above,  you  have  'for  the  subject 
of  your  conclusion,  such  cognitions  as  are  other  than  that  of  such  distinctness, — then  all 
other  cognitions  would  come  to  be  false  ;  whence  all  that  has  gone  before — even  your 
own  previous  argument  becomes  false.  Thus  you  will  have  to  bring  forward  arguments 
ad  infinitum;  and  then  too  you  will  never  come  to  an  end;  because  each  argument 
will  negative  all  that  may  have  gone  before  it.  Thus  then  either  your  own  argument 
will  have  to  be  admitted  to  be  fallacious,  or  (if  you  avoid  this)  your  conclusion 
will  be  contrary  to  the  Premises. 
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80-81.  And  if  you  urge  that  this  notion  (of  tiie  falsity  of  dream- 
cognition)  is  also  false  ;'  then  dream-cognition  -would  never  be  (contradicted 
and  hence)  false ;  and  consequently  it  could  not  supply  the  instance  (of 
falsity)  in  the  argument  you  have  brought  forward  against  us. 

81-82.  And  in  the  same  manner,  if  you  vpere  to  accept  the  correct- 
ness of  the  notions  of  the  momentary  character,  distinctness  and  existence 
of  cognitions,  then  your  argument  (i.e.,  the  middle  term)  would  become 
nou-conclusive  or  doubtful ;  while  if  you  accept  the  falsity  of  such  notions, 
you  contradict  your  own  theory. 

83.  And  again,  there  could  be  no  such  distinction  as  that  into  the 
"bound  "  and  "  liberated,  ";  and  hence  you  would  have  the  absurdity  of 
the  friutlessness  of  any  attempt  towards  Liberation. 

81-85.  If  you  urge  that  you  accept  as  false,  only  such  notions  of  the 
existence,  &c  ,  of  cognition,  as  appear  in  concrete  (well-defined)  forms  : — 
then  (we  say  that)  in  this  case,  we  do  not  find  the  application  of  any  other 
means  of  right  notion  ;  and  thus,  there  being  no  such  means,  the  existence, 
&c.,  of  cognition  can  be  scarcely  ascertainable. 

85-87.  Thus  then  all  our  cognitions  would  come  to  be  false,  on 
account  of  their  being  (concretely)  well-defined ;  and  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  get  at  (the  ideas  of)  proximity  and  remoteness,  reality  and 
unreality,  &c.  And  (thus)  the  falsity  of  cognitions  being  common  to  all 
systems  of  philosophy,  it  is  not  proper  to  reject  the  Sankhya,  &c.,  and 
be  partial  to  the  Bauddha  philosophy  alone. 

80.81  This  Korika  puts  the  opponent  in  »  fix  :  If  he  accept  the  falsity  of  dream- 
cognition,  he  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  counter-argument  urged  in  K. 
79-80 ;  and  he  completely  loses  his  ground.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  he  do  not 
admit  the  falsity  of  dream-cognition  ;  then  he  contradicts  himself ;  in  as  much  as  he 
has  brought  forward  "  dream-cognition "  as  an  instance  (of  false  cognition),  in  the 
inferential  argument  he  has  urged  against  tlie  Mimansaka.  This  argument,  in  the 
absence  of  a  corroborating  instance,  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

88  If  yon  deny  the  distinctness  of  cognitions,  you  land  yourself  upon  the  Vedan- 
tic  theory  of  the  "  unity  of  knowledge  "  ;  and  in  that  case,  the  notion  of  Bondage  would 
be  identical  with  that  of  Deliverance. 

84.86  It  may  be  argued  that  you  accept  only  the  falsity  of  concrete  cognitions  ; 
and  that,  cognitions  can  have  their  existence,  &o.,  in  their  abstract  forms.  But  this  is 
not  right ;  because  saoh  notions,  as — "  the  world  is  only  an  idea,"  '•  all  cognitions  are 
momentary  entities"  and  the  like — are  not  comprehended  by  any  person,  in  their 
abstract  forma.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  by  means  of  Inference,  &o.,  that  such 
notions  are  ascertained  j  and  as  such,  they  cannot  bnt  be  concrete,  and  hence  (accord, 
ing  to  you)  false.  Consequently,  the  notions  of  the  existence  of  cognitions,  and  their 
momentary  character,  &c.,  cannot  be  got  at. 

The  Kagikd  adds  that  if  the  Bauddha  admits  the  reality  of  abstract  cognitions,  such 
reality  would  belong  also  to  the  abstract  notions  of  the  post,  &c.,  and  this  would 
establish  the  reality  of  the  external  world. 

86-87  If  all  oogintions  were  false,  there  could  be  no  idea  of  the  comparative  reality 
or  unreality  of  objects,  as  dne  to  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  objects,  in  i-cgard  to 
the  Sense-organ  concerned. 
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87-88.  If  a  cognition  be  false,  would  it  not  be  liable  to  rejection  ? 
If  it  were  to  be  false  even  without  being  rejected,  then  tbere  would  be  no 
restriction  (as  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of  a  cognition). 

88-89.  For  us,  di-eam-cognition  would  certainly  be  falsified  by  tlie 
perception  of  a  waking  cognition  contradicting  it ;  while  for  you,  what 
would  constitute  the  difference  (between  the  reality  of  waking-cognition 
and  that  of  dream-consciousness,  both  of  which  are  held  by  you  to  be 
equally  false)  ? 

89-90.  Of  waking  cognition  as  such,  there  is  no  proper  (correct) 
contradictory  cognition, — the  perception  whereof  would  establish  the  falsity 
of  such  (waking)  cognitions  as  those  of  the  post  and  the  like. 

90-91.  The  fact  of  waking  cognitions  being  the  contradictory  of  dream- 
cognition  is  known  to  all  persons,  and,  as  such  they  differ  from  dream- 
cognition  (which  is  known  only  to  particular  individuals),  just  like  the 
cognition,  which  serves  to  reject  (a  particular  dream-cognition). 

91—93.  Obj. :  "  Of  such  waking  cognitions  as  those  of  the  post,  &c., 
invalidating  cognitions  do  arise  in  the  shape  of  those  of  the  true  Togis 
(who  know  all  things  worldly  to  be  false)  ;  and  this  would  certainly 
make  these  waking  cognitions  equal  to  dream-cognitions  (in  point  of 
falsity).  And  such  invalidating  cognitions  too  (as  those  of  Yogis)  would 
belong  to  all  living  creatures  when  they  reach  the  Togic  stage;  and 
hence  the  fact  of  waking  cognitions  having  invalidating  counter-cognitions 
becomes  established." 

93-94).  But,  such  Yogic  cognition  is  not  found  to  belong  to  any  per- 
son in  this  life ;  and  as  for  those  who  have  reached  the  Yogic  state, 
we  know  not  what  happens  to  them. 

94-95.  Our  Yogis  too  could  have  only  such  invalidating  cognitions 
as  would  be  either  subversive  of  or  contrary  to  your  assertion. 

87.83  The  sense  of  the  Karika  is  that  if  even  waking  cognitions  were  false,  ttiey 
too,  like  dream  cognitions,  would  be  liable  to  rejection  by  subsequent  cognitions ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case. 

90.91  Waking  cognition,  as  distinguished  from  Dream-cognition,  is  known  equally  to 
all  men  ;  while  Dream -cos;nition  is  confined  to  only  particular  individuals,  under  the 
influence  of  sleep.  Therefore,  jast  as,  in  the  case  of  a  cognition  rejecting  a  certain 
foregoing  dream. cognition,  the  former  is  recognised  as  contradictory  of  the  dream- 
oognition, — so,  in  the  same  manner,  the  character  of  being  the  contradictory  of  dream- 
cognition  would  belong  to  all  such  waking  cognitions,  as  those  of  the  post  and  the  like  ; 
and  it  is  in  comparison  with  such  waking  cognitions  that  dreara-cognitiona  are  said  to 
be  false. 

91-93  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that,  though  Waking  cognitions  are  not  invalidated 
by  ordinary  cognitions,  yet  they  do  become  invalidated  by  the  contrary  cognitions  of 
Yogis. 

94.96  As  you  urge  the  cognition  of  your  Bauddha  Yogi  against  our  theory,  so  could 
we  also  bring  forward  the  cognitions  of  our  own  Yogis,  as  invalidating  your  theory. 
"  Subversive  " — such  as  the  recognition  of  the  true  character  of  the  shell,  after  it  has 
been  mistaken  for  silver.  "  Contrary  "—e.g.,  the  idea  that  '  this  is  not  silver ',  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  idea  that  '  this  is  a  shell.' 
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95-96.  And  farther,  you  can  have  no  instance  to  prove  that  the 
cognition  of  the  Yogi  is  such  as  ^ou  assert  it  to  be.  As  a  corroboi-ative 
instance  of  our  assertion  we  have  the  cognition,  as  ordinarily  perceived. 

96-97.  If  you  were  to  argue  that  "  such  cognitions  as  that  of  the 
post  and  the  like,  have  got  counter-cognitions  which  invalidate  them, 
simply  because  they  are  cognitions, — like  the  cognitions  of  the  mirage, 
&c.  ;  "— 

97-98,  (We  reply)  we  do  not  deny  the  fact  of  -waking  cognitions 
having  counter-cognitions,  in  the  shape  of  the  cognitions  of  the  mirage 
and  the  like  ;  and  in  that  form,  they  also  become  capable  of  being  invali- 
dated, as  also  through  their  cognisable  object  ;  and  your  reasoning  is 
also  incompatible,  with  (the  cognitions  of  Yogis,  v^hich  you  hold  to  be 
correct,  and  as  such)  the  invalidating  agent ;  and  if  you  qualify  the  pre- 
miss by  the  phrase  "  other  than  that",  then  as  before,  (there  would  be 
several  discrepancies  in  your  argument). 

99-100.  For  according  to  you,  to  dream-cognitions  would  belong  the 
character  of  being  the  counter-cognitions  of  false  cognitions  (in  the  shape 
of  such  waking  cognitions  as  those  of  the  post,  &c.)  ;  and  (in  the  case  of 
Togic  cognitions)  such  peculiarities  as  you  may  attribute — f.i.,  the  fact 
of    its    being   comprehended   through   the   suppression    of    passion    and 

96.98  Ton  are  not  to  understand  that  yonr  case  is  exactly  similar  to  onrs  ;  beoanse 
your  argument  has  no  corroborative  instance  ;  while  onr  assertion,  of  Togio  cognitions 
having  real  substrata  in  the  external  world,  is  tased  upon  an  Inference  supported  by 
the  case  of  any  ordinary  cognition  :  Even  at  the  present  day,  we  find  that  the  cogni- 
tions of  all  men  are  based  upon  external  realities  j  and  this  would  rightly  lead  to  the 
conclneion  that  the  cognition  of  the  Yogi  should  also  have  a  real  substratum. 

91.98  It  is  true  that  waking  cognitions  have  counter-cognitions  in  the  shape  of 
wrong  conceptions.  And  just  as  false  cognitions  and  their  objects  are  invalidated  by 
the  fact  of  there  being  counter-cognitions,  so,  in  the  same  manner,  correct  cognitions 
too,  having  (like  false  cognitions)  the  character  of  cognition — ,  and  their  objects  too 
having  (like  the  objects  of  false  cognitions)  the  character  of  object — ,  and  having  too, 
in  common  with  false  cognitions,  their  counter-cognitions, — would  be  capable  of  being 
invalidated.  We  do  not  deny  this  fact ;  and  so  your  argument  becomes  superfluous. 
But,  inasmuch  as  right  cognitions  are  capable  of  being  invalidated,  the  cognitions 
of  Yogis  too  could  not  be  free  from  this  capability  ;  and  as  it  is  these  Yogic  cognitions 
that  you  hold  to  be  the  invalidators  of  ordinary  cognitions,  your  reasoning  becomes 
inconclusive  and  doubtful.  If  yon  argue  that  all  cognitions,  save  those  of  the  Yogi, 
are  capable  of  being  invalidated,  then  too,  you  would  be  open  to  all  the  objections 
urged  in  Karikas  76  et-seq. 

99.100  You  find  that  Dream-cognition  has  for  its  counter-ooguition,  the  waking 
cognition  ;  and  the  cognitions  of  Yogis,  which  are  both  false  ;  consequently  the  wak- 
ing cognitions  too  would  be  invalidated  only  by  such  Yogic  cognitions  as  are  false. 
Thus  then  the  Yogic  cognition  invalidating  the  waking  cognitions  having  become 
false,  you  will  have  to  reject  all  such  exceptional  characterestics  of  Yogic  cognition, 
as  the  fact  of  its  proceeding  from  the  suppression  of  passions,  &o.,  from  which  you 
conclude  such  cognitions  to  be  correct.  And  in  this  way  your  reasouing  beoomea 
BoU-oonlradiotory. 
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moclitation,  &o., — would  also  become  rejected  ;   and  tlienco  your   argument 
would  become  self-conti'adictory. 

lOO-lOl.  There  being  no  rejection  (of  waking  cognitions),  by  great 
men,  these  would  be  like  the  Togic  cognition  which  you  accept  as  invali- 
dating present  cognitions  ;  and  thence  we  would  either  urge  the  rejection 
of  your  inferential  argument,  or  bring  forward  a  counter-argument, 
and  recall  the  discrepancies   in  your  previous  argument. 

101-102.  And  your  previous  argument  is  also  open  to  the  fault  of 
having  the  middle  term  unrecognised  by  both  parties,  because  it  is  non- 
different  from  the  major  term  (or  conclusion),  and  is  (hence)  unmention- 
able (as  the  middle  term). 

102-203.  As  for  the  '  class  cognition  '  in  general,  you  do  not  accept  it  as 
being  both  different  and  non-different  (from  the  individual  cognition.s)  ; 
and  as  for  its  being  totally  different  (from  the  individuals),  there  is  no 
Buch  '  class  '  accepted  by  us. 

103-104.     That  there  is  neither   similarity   nor  the   exclusion  of  others, 

100.101  y^Q  can  bring  forward  the  following  counter-argument  :  "  Waking  cogni- 
tions are  correct,  because  at  present  they  are  not  rejected  by  able  men, — like  your 
Yogio  cognition."  Then  if  this  argument  of  oars  is  equal  in  strength  to  that  whereby 
you  seek  to  invalidate  all  waking  cognitions,  then  ours  is  only  a  counter-argument. 
If,  ou  the  other  hand,  oar  argument  is  stronger  than  yours,  then  your  argument  falls 
through.  Any  way,  our  argument  closes  the  way  of  your  argument.  "  Previous  argu- 
ment :  "  i.e.,  the  argument  whereby  you  seek  to  prove  the  absence  of  any  real  substra- 
tum in  the  external  world,  for  cognitions. 

101.102  Over  and  above  the  discrepancies  in  your  argument,  pointed  out  above,  there 
is  yet  another  point  against  it :  your  middle  term  "  Pratyaya "  is  not  one  that  is 
recognised  by  both  parties ;  inasmuch  as  the  "  fact  of  being  a  cognition "  cannot  be 
■made  the  middle  ierm ;  because  it  forms  part  of  your  conclusion,  and  as  such,  is  not 
accepted  by  your  opponent.  Your  conclusion  is  that  "  all  cognitions  are  devoid  of  sab- 
stratum";  and  for  your  middle  term,  too,  yon  have  "cognition";  by  which  you  pre- 
suppose the  fact  of  cognitions  being  devoid  of  substratum — thus  incurring  the  fallacy 
of  Fetitio  Principii.  Thus  then  your  argument  becomes  devoid  of  a  proper  middle 
term,  which  must  always  be  such  as  is  already  accepted  by  both  parties. 

102.10S  Yon  may  urge  that  you  will  have,  for  your  middle  term,  "  Cognition "  in 
general,  what  forms  part  of  the  conclusion  being  only  a  particular  kind  of  cognition, 
thereby  sailing  clear  of  the  objectionable  identity  of  the  conclusion  with  the  Minor 
term.  But  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  added,  that  the  conception  of  such  a  generic  entity  too 
is  not  common  to  both  of  us.  If  you  deny  the  identity  of  the  Class  with  the  Individual, 
then  you  have  only  two  alternatives  left :  (1)  either  that  it  be  both  different  and  non- 
different,  (2)  or  that  it  be  entirely  different,  from  it.  Apparently,  yon  do  not  accept  the 
first  alternative ;  because  you  do  not  admit  the  Class  to  be  identical  with  the  Individual ; 
and  as  for  the  second,  we  do  not  accept  it.  So  even  now  your  middle  term  remains 
such  as  is  not  accepted  by  both  parties. 

103.104  It  may  be  urged  that  "  by  class  we  do  not  mean  a  category  including  many 
individuals ;  but  by  Samanya  [class)  we  only  mean  similarity  (so  cognition  in  general 
meaning  cognitions  that  are  similar)  and  exclusion  of  others  {cognition  in  general  then 
meaning  everything  that  is  not  non-cognition) ;  and  it  is  this  latter  that  is  technically 
called  Apoha,  the  upholders  of  which  declare  that  the  word  cow  denotes  neither  the 
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we  shall  prove  later  on.  Thus  then,  there  is  no  general  middle  term  which 
is  common  to  both  (of  us). 

104-105.  Nor  can  the  character  of  the  middle  term  belong  to  the  two 
particular  cognitions  (waking  and  dream  cognitions),  as  they  constitute 
respectively  the  Minor  term  and  the  Instance  of  your  syllogism;  and 
because  the  former  is  incapable  of  syntactical  relation  (with  the  Minor 
term),  while  the  latter  cannot  in  any  way  belong  to  (or  qualify)  it. 

105-106.  Nor  can  the  "  cognition  "  devoid  of  its  object  be  the  middle 
term  ;  as  it  tas  been  already  explained  that  on  account  of  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  subject,  there  follows  the  fault  of  having  the  substratum 
undefined. 

106-107.  Thus  then  your  middle  term  too  comes  to  be  contradictory  ; 
and  the  Instance  becomes  devoid  of  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion — both 
of  these  (faults)  being  indicated  by  the  alternatives  that  were  brought 
forward  (above)  for  the  (avoidance  of  the  non-recognitiou  of  the 
predicate. 

107-109.  Even  in  dream-cognition  the  external  substratum  is  not 
altogether  absent.  In  all  cases  there  is  a  real  substratum,  though  (in 
dreams)   appearing  under  diverse  conditions  of   place   and   time.     As  a 

class  nor  the  individual,  bat  only  the  exclusion  of  all  that  is  not  cow.  All  this  will  be 
refuted  later  on. 

104.106  The  two  particular  cognitions — waking  and  dream  cognitions — cannot  be 
accepted  as  the  middle  term;  because  one  of  these  (waking  cognitions,  f.i.)  forms  the 
Minor  term  of  your  syllogism;  and  if  the  same  were  made  the  middle  term,  your 
Minor  Premiss  would  become  absurd  ;  as  it  would  be — "  waking  cog  uition  is  waking 
cognition."  And  as  for  dream-cognition,  it  forms  the  corroborative  instance  of  your 
syllogism,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Minor  term  ;  hence  even  in  this  case,  no  proper 
Minor  Premiss  would  be  possible. 

106.106  The  Banddha  urges  that  by  " cognition "  as  their  miudle  term,  they  moan 
"  cognition  pure  and  simple  independently  of  the  object  cognised  ".  The  objection  to  this, 
however,  is  that  a  Minor  Premiss,  which  is  devoid  of  objective  reality,  cannot  lead  to 
any  correct  concluSTon  ;  specially  as  in  such  cases  the  middle  term  becomes  devoid  of 
any  substratum ;.  and  as  such,  it  becomes  amenable  to  the  same  faults  that  we 
have  urged  against  the  Minor  terra  that  has  its  subject  undefined. 

106.101  "  Above " — Vide  Karika  :  Nirdlamhanata  Ceha  Barvatha  Tadi  Sddhyate, 
^c,  ^c,"  where  it  has  been  shown,  by  means  of  alternatives,  that  an  absolnte 
absence  of  substratum  is  never  met  with ;  and  from  the  negation  of  such  absence  of 
substratum,  we  conclude  that  even  in  dream-cognition,  there  is  no  such  absence. 
Thus  then  your  Instance  (Dream-cognition)  becomes  devoid  of  the  predicate  of  your 
conclusion  (which  is  aisence  of  suistrutum).  And  waking  cognitions  too,  being,  for 
the  same  reason,  not  without  real  substratum,  the  middle  term  becomes  contradictory 
to  the  conclusion ;  inasmuch  as  no  "  cognition "  is  ever  found  to  be  without  a  real 
sabstratum. 

101.109  We  dream  only  of  such  external  objects  as  we  have  previously  perceived. 
The  only  difference  lies  in  the  disorder  of  the  time  and  place  of  tlie  perception. 
Hence  dreams  too  cannot  be  said  to  be  totally  devoid  of  real  substratum  in  the 
external  world. 
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matter  of  fact  too,  -what  is  compi-ehended  by  dream-cognition  is  (some 
I'eal  external  object  that  has  been  perceived)  either  during  the  present 
life,  or  in  some  past  life,  or  at  any  other  time,  and  which  comes  to  bo 
cognised  in  dreams,  either  in  connection  with  the  same  time  and  place, 
or  under  different  circumstances. 

109-J13.  The  cause  of  misconception  in  the  notion  of  the  "  fire-brand- 
circle  "  is  the  fire-brand  whirled  with  extreme  rapidity ; — in  that  of 
"  imaginary  cities,"  the  particular  shape  of  the  clouds,  as  also  some  precon- 
ceived houses,  &o. ; — in  that  of  the  "  Mirage,"  preconceived  water,  or  sand 
heated  by  and  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun.  And  of  the  notion  of  "  the 
hare's  horns "  the  cause  would  be  either  the  horn  of  other  animals,  or 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  hare  itself.  And  of  the  negation  of  the  hare's 
horng,  the  cause  is  the  baldness  of  its  head  (i.e.,  the  absence  of  protu- 
berances). Of  the  notion  of  emptiness  in  the  object,  the  cause  is  (the  place) 
untouched  by  any  other  object.  And  in  the  case  of  improbable  utterances 
(such  as  "Hundreds  of  elephants  on  the  tip  of  one's  finger")  the  cause 
lies  in  the  objects  themselves  (as  under  the  influence  of  exti'eme  proximity 
giving  rise  to  such  misconceptions). 

113-114.  Even  such  objects  as  are  never  perceived  (such  as  the 
Sankhya  'Prakriti'),  are  found  to  be  comprehended  by  cognitions;  and 
the  origin  of  these  cognitions  lies  in  (its  constituent  elements)  the 
earth,  &c. 

114-115.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  "Sense-perception"  alone  that  it 
comprehends  only  such  objects  as  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  also  that 
it  functions  over  objects  in  contact  (with  the  senses)  ;  such  restrictions  do 
not  apply  to  other  kinds  of  cognition  (Inference,  &o. ) 

116-116.  (If  you  ask)  "How  could  an  object,  not  existing,  bring 
about  a  cognition  ?  " — (we  reply)  whence  do  you  conclude  the  incapacity 
of  non-existing  objects  to  produce  cognitions  ? 

116-117.  The  point  at  issue  between  us  rests  in  the  fact  of 
(cognitions    having)   external  substrata ;  and  hence,  even  if  there   be  no 


109.11B  The  external  cause  of  dreams  has  been  explained.  These  Karlkas  explain 
the  external  causes  of  the  ordinary  misconceptions  of  the  senses.  And  it  is  shown 
that  even  misconception s  are  not  totally  devoid  of  external  realities, — to  say  nothing 
of  correct  Perceptions. 

IIS.II  It  is  only  the  elements — Earth,  Water,  &o., — in  their  subtlest  forms,  that 
are  called  "  Prakriti." 

114.16  Xhe  notion  of  "  Prakriti "  is  got  at  by  means  of  Inference,  wheroin  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  conditions  specified  should  apply.  Henoe  the  objection  based  upon 
the  imperceptible  character  of  Prakriti  loses  its  force. 

116.16  That  which  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time  cannot  perform  any  action, 
&c. ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  cannot  bring  about  cognitions;  as  we  have  cogni- 
tions of  many  past  and  future  objects. 

116.11  Because  the  absence  of  proximity  does  not  imply  tho  absence  of  the  exter- 
nal substratum  of  cognitions. 
18 
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proximity  of  the  object  (with  the  Sense-organ),  how  could  that  affect  onr 
theory  ? 

117-119.  Therefore  it  ia  only  that  (cognition),  which  comprehends  an 
object  otherwise  than  in  the  form  it  exists  in,  that  can  be  said  to  be 
"  devoid  of  substratum  ;  "  and  that  Cognition  which  has  '  negation'  for  its 
object  is,  in  fact,  one  that  has  a  real  substratum  ;  because  this  '  negation ' 
too  is  not  an  independent  entity  by  itself ;  for  it  is  not  so  comprehended. 
For  you,  however,  both  of  these  ('  absence  of  substratum '  and  '  negation 
as  the  substratum ')  together  with  their  causes,  can  never  be  ascertained. 

119-29.  And  like  the  discrepancies  of  your  conclusion,  the  contra- 
dictory character  of  your  middle  term  too  would  be  chargeable  (to  your 
argument)  ; — inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  the  subversion  of  the  forms  of  the 
predicate,  subject,  &c. — taken  severally  as  well  as  collectively  (in  the 
premises). 

120-21.  The  discrepancies  of  the  instance  too  become  chargeable  to 
you  ;  inasmuch  as  in  any  single  object,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  con- 
ception of  parts  of  the  major  term  and  the  middle  term,  and  also  that  of 
invariable  concomitance  (of  these  two). 

121-22.  Some  people  urge  against  you  the  objection  that  in  your 
argument  you  do  not  mention  any  instance  of  dissimilarity.  If  you  urge 
that  "  it  is  not  mentioned  because  there  is  no  such  instance  "  ;  then 
(they  would  reply)  you  have  not  got  here  the  opportunity  (for  making 
such  an  assertion,  as)  such  an  assertion  could  only  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  conclusion  behig  an  affirmative  one. 

in.l9  By  "  cognition  without  a  suhstratum"  is  meant  a  wrong  cognition  or  miscon- 
ception,— and  not  one  that  cognises  itself.  And  the  notion — "  this  ia  not  a  jar" — has 
also  a  real  substratum  j  inasmuch  as  this  negative  conception  is  nothing  more  than 
a  positive  cognition,  having  for  its  object,  the  absence  of  the  properties  of  the  Jar 
in  the  particular  object.  For  the  Baaddha,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  cogni- 
tion devoid  of  real  substratum ;  beoiiuse  the  cognition,  according  to  them,  cognises 
itself. 

119.20  Your  conolusion  has  been  pointed  out  to  be  such  as  has  its  subject  not 
known,  &c.,  &o.  In  the  same  manner,  we  are  going  to  show  that  your  middle  term  is 
contradictory.  Your  middle  term  would  prove  the  falsity  oiE  all  cognitions  ;  and  as 
such,  it  would  also  prove  the  falsity  of  the  cognitions  the  Subject  and  Predicate  of 
your  conclusion ;  and  as  such  it  would  establish  the  contradictories  of  your  con- 
olusion. 

Iii0.21  The  Instance,  "  Dream-Cognition,"  is  such  as  is  devoid  of  yonr  Major  term, 
"  Absence  of  substratum";  it  is  also  devoid  of  the  middle  term,  "the  character  of 
cognition  "  ;  it  is  devoid  of  the  combination  of  these  two  j  and  lastly  it  is  also  devoid 
of  the  conoountanoe  of  these.  "  In  u,  single  object,  S/'c. " — i.e.,  in  cognition,  taken  by 
itself,  independently  of  any  substratum. 

121.88  "  Instance  of  Dissimilarity  "  :  f.i.,  '  where  there  is  no  absence  of  substratum, 
there  is  no  cognition.'  "  /(  is  not  mentioned,  ij'c.  "  :  The  sense  of  this  is  that  when 
the  conoluBion  is  an  affirmative  one,  its  negation  is  its  contradictory;  and  when  it  is 
u,  negative  one,  then,  its  negation  being  a  non-entity,  the  middle  term  could  not 
apply  to  it.     Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to   an  instance  of  dissimilarity,   in  the  case 
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123-24.  The  citation  (of  the  instance  of  dissimilarity)  is  possible, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  contradictory  (of  the  major  term)  being  a  nega- 
tive one  ; — e.g.,  "  that  which  is  not  transient  is  not  an  effect,  as  '  Sky- 
flowers,'  &c.,"  an  assertion  which  is  quite  reasonable. 

124-26.  In  the  case  of  your  argument,  however,  we  have  a  negative 
major  term  (or  conclusion)  ("  devoid  of  substratum  ")  ;  and  hence  its  con- 
tradictory {presence  of  substratum)  is  positive  ;  and  as  such  it  is  necessary 
that  tbe  contradictory  of  your  major  term  should  have  been  supported  by 
an  Instance. 

125-26.  And  if  you  were  to  mention  any  such,  the  double  negation 
would  signify  only  an  affirmation  ;  and  no  affirmation  could  be  made  if 
the  object  were  non-existing. 

126-27.  Under  the  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  the  negation  of  the 
omniscience  (of  Buddha)  we  would  have  the  following  form  of  reasoning  • 
"  There  is  an  incapability  of  His  sense-perception,  &c.,  (to  apply  to  all 
things),  like  our  own  (sense-perception,  &c.)." 

of  oar  argument.  The  meaning  of  the  Author  is  that  the  Bauddhas  do  not  make 
this  assertion  with  reference  to  the  .argument  in  question  ;  because  for  them  there  is 
no  cnse  of  affirmative  sense-perception ;  as  according  to  them,  there  can  be  no  joint 
cognition  of  the  middle  term  acoompained  by  the  major  term  (i  e.,  of  the  major 
premiss).  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  they  always  base  the  applicability  of  their 
middle  term  upon  its  capacity  to  preclude  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  absence  of  an  Instance  of  Dissimilarity,  there  can  be  no  preola- 
sion  of  the  said  contradictory  ;  therefore,  in  the  Banddha  theory,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  oite  Instances  of  Dissimilarity.  Their  Major  term — "  absence  of  substratum  " 
— however,  is  a  negative  one  ;  and  hence  its  contradictory  cannot  but  be  positive — 
"  a  real  substratum  "  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  middle  term  should  reside  in  this 
latter,  positive  entity  :  so  in  order  to  deny  this  possibility,  it  was  necessary  to  oite 
an  Instance  of  Dissimilarity. 

18S.2'l  Even  in  the  case  of  an  affirmative  oonolnaion,  as  a,  matter  of  fact,  the 
citing  of  an  instance  of  dissimilarity  is  not  necessary ;  but  such  citing  is  not  impossible  ; 
because  even  when  the  contradictory  is  a  negation  one,  such  instances  are  always 
possible  ;  hence  those  that  are  clever  at  inferential  reasonings  must  always  be  able  to 
cite  such  instances,  the  omission  of  which  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  An  example 
of  such  an  Instance  is  given  :  In  the  argument,  "  sound  is  transient,  because  it  is 
caused,"  we  can  cite  an  instance  of  dissimilarity,  such  as  "  that  which  ia  not  transient 
is  not  caused,  as  Sky-flowers." 

186.28  If  you  were  to  oite  such  an  instance,  it  could  be  only  in  the  form — "  That 
which  is  not  devoid  of  substratum  is  not  a  Cognition,''  and  the  double  negation — "  that 
which  is  not  devoid  of  '' — would  mean  "  that  which  is  endowed  with  ;  "  and  this  affir- 
mation could  not  be  made,  if  there  were  no  real  substratum. 

188.87  The  Banddha  would  retort  that  these  discrepancies  could  be  charged  against 
all  negative  arguments,— even  to  that  argument  by  which  you  seek  to  deny  the  omni- 
science of  Buddha.  In  order  to  avoid  this  charge,  the  Author  says  that  the  form  of  oar 
argument  against  such  omniscience  would  be  this :  "  Buddha's  perception  cannot 
apply  to  such  objects  as  exist  in  ih.6  future  Sdo., — because  it  is  sense-perception, — like 
our  ordinary  sense-perception, — f.i.,  words  "  ;  and'  thus  we  sail  clear  of  the  above 
charges;  as  the  citation  of  the  Instance  of  Dissimilarity — "  That  which  comprehends, 
&o.  " —  is  quite  correct. 
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127-28.  In  a  case  where  no  contradictory  (of  the  major  term)  is 
possible,  other  theorists  declare  that  this  (non-citation  of  the  instance  of 
dissimilarity)  is  no  fault;  inasmuch  as  even  without  such  citation  the 
reasoning  is  conclusive. 

128-29.  Then  again,  it  is  only  those  who  admit  of  real  means  (of 
argament)  that  can  engage  in  a  discussion  ;  and  the  funyavadi  is  not 
entitled  (to  any  discussion),  because  he  accepts  no  means  to  be  real. 

129-30.  (Obj.).  "But  all  the  arguments  that  we  have  brought  for- 
ward are  such  as  are  accepted  by  you  (to  be  real,  though  not  by  us)  ; 
and  as  such,  wherefore  should  you  have  brought  forward  so  many  objec- 
tions— by  means  of  alternatives — ,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  argument 
as  such  ?  " 

130-31.  You  who  are  versed  in  logical  rules — why  should  you  argue 
thus,  with  a  view  to  deceive  us,  as  it  were  ?  Have  you  not  heard  that  an 
argument  (to  be  effective)  must  be  such  as  is  accepted  by  both  parties  ? 

131-33.  In  the  case  of  an  argument  which  is  not  accepted  by  your 
opponent,  and  which  is  brought  forward  as  recognised  by  yourself  alone — 
you  have  a  remedy  at  hand  ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  argument  which  (as 
you  say)  is  not  recognised  by  yourself,  what  procedure  can  you  adopt? 
Because  if  you  were  to  establish  (such  an  argument)  you  would  be  con- 
tradicting your  own  previous  convictions  (such  as  the  denial  of  the  truth 
of  the  original  argument)  ;  while  if  you  left  it  un-established,  your  oppo- 
nent could  not  bo  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  conclusions. 

133-34.  (Obj.).  "That  which  is  not  recognised  by  the  opponent 
can  never  convince  him ;  and  hence  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  real 
character   of   an  argument  should  not  belong  to  such.     But  that  which  is 

1S1.S3  Having  expounded  the  view  of  "  some  people ",  the  Author  proponnds 
another  theory  :  The  Instance  of  Diaaimilarity  is  cited  only  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  the  middle  term  being  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow,  and  thereby  making 
the  reasoning  inconclusive.  In  oases,  however,  where  the  contradictory  of  the 
Major  term  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  coatingenoy  ;  and  hence  there 
is  no  necessity  for  citing  the  said  Instance.  But  by  this  we  do  not  admit  your  argu- 
ment as  conclusive  ;  in  face  of  the  numerous  objections  urged  above. 

138.a9  Only  those  who  accept  the  various  factors  of  an  argument  to  be  real, 
can  carry  on  any  discussion.  The  ^unyavadi  denies  the  reality  of  all  these  factors  ; 
and  as  such,  he  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  discussion. 

1«9.80  The  ganyavadi  says  :  "  Though  we  do  not  accept  the  reality  of  any  factor 
of  the  argument,  yet  we  bring  forward  arguments,  in  order  to  convince  you  of  the 
truth  of  our  theory ;  and  as  these  arguments  are  in  due  accordance  with  your  own 
tenets,  it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  attempt  to  invalidate  it  j  as  by  invalidating  my 
argument,  you  will  be  only  invalidating  your  own  tenets,  upon  which  my  arguments 
are  all  baaed." 

130.81  "  Have  you  not,  ^c.  "—As  taught  by  your  own  teacher  Dinnaga. 

181.83  If  an  argument  is  accepted  by  you,  and  not  by  your  opponent,  then  what 
you  have  to  do  is  to  bring  forward  other  arguments  in  support  of  your  original  argu- 
ment, and  thereby  convince  your  adversary.  But  there  is  no  course  open  to  yon,  if 
yon  do  not  accept,  as  real,  the  argument  that  you  yourself  bring  forward. 
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not  recognised  by  myself— what  can  that  matter?  The  fact  of  the 
necessity  of  the  middle  term  being  such  as  is  recognised  by  both 
parties  is  not  mentioned  with  a  view  to  any  transcendental  result,  (that 
we  shall  accept  it  upou  any  verbal  authority).  Any  person  would  become 
convinced  of  a  fact  only  through  reasoning  recognised  by  himself. 

135-36.  "  If  you  urge — '  How  can  you  assert  what  you  do  not  recog- 
uige  ?  ' — (we  reply)  what  is  even  that  to  you  ?  I  may  assert  the  conclu- 
sion or  the  argument  either  recognised  or  not  recognised  by  me ;  do  you 
not  come  to  ascertain  it  (through  my  argument)  to  be  true  ?  " 

137.  "  It  is  where  the  conclusion  (a  certain  notion)  depends  solely 
upon  a  person  (his  utterance),  that  the  question  is  raised — '  whence  did 
this  man  know  it  ?  '  Such  a  question,  however,  does  not  arise  in  the  present 
case  (which  is  one  of  inferential  argument)". 

138.  "  For  if  it  were  so  (and  the  conclusion  depended  upon  my 
assertion)  in  the  present  case,  then  the  mere  assertion  of  the  conclusion 
would  lead  to  your  conviction,  solely  through  the  non-recognition  of  any 
discrepancy  (in  my  argument)." 

139.  "  But  because  this  (conclusion)  stands  in  need  of  argumenta- 
tive reasoning,  therefore  it  is  to  this  (reasoning)  that  authoritativeness 
belongs,  and  the  use  of  the  verbal  utterance  lies  only  in  the  recalling  of 
the  reasoning  to  the  mind  (of  the  questioner)." 

140.  "Therefore  just  as  one  who  would  be  convinced  of  the  con- 
clusion only  through  a  recognition  of  the  middle  term  as  concomitant 
with  the  major  term  (i.e.,  of  the  major  premiss),  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
(knowing  the  character  of)  the  speaker,  so  would  you  also  be  convinced 
of  our  conclusion  without  wanting  to  know  what  we  ourselves  believe." 

141.  "  In  the  case  of  such  cognitions  of  yours,  as  Sense-perception, 
&o., — is  there,  in  the  case  of  these,any  reasoning  or  conclusion  that  is  recog- 
nised by  us, — that  you  should  persist  upon  such  (being  accepted  by  me) 
in  the  case  of  my  present  (inferential  argument)  ?  " 

142.  "  For  these  reasons,  it  is  not  befitting  of  learned  people  to 
assert  in  reply  that  '  since  the  reasoning  is  not  recognised  by  yourself, 
therefore  it  cannot  convince  me.  '  " 

143.  (Rep.).  All  this  would  have  been  quite  true,  if  the  only  result 
(sought  after  by  your  reasoning)  were  my  conviction  alone  ;  in  that  case 
the  reasoning  would  be  enough  for  me,  even  if  it  were  not  recognised  by  you. 

144.  But  when  the  case  is  such  that  you,  holding  that  the  idea  alone 
is  a  real  entity,  are  asked  by  one — "  what  are  your  reasons  ?  " — then  it 
is  not  possible  (that  you  should  say  something  which  you  yourself  do 
not  recognise) . 

145.  And  certainly  you  could  not  have  been  convinced  of  your 
theory,  through  any  reasonings,  that  are  not  accepted  by  you,  but  by  me. 

140.  And  no  argument  is  brought  forward  against  a  questioner  save 
that  which  states  the  grounds  of  the  speaker's  own  conviction. 

147-48.     And  again,  how  do  you  know  that  such  and  such  an  argument 
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is  recognised  by  us  ?  How  could  there  be  any  desire  on  your  part,  for 
asserting  (an  argument),  -when  you  do  not  recognise  the  meaning  (of 
the  argument)  which  you  knowingly  bring  forward  for  me,  when  I 
present  myself  only  as  an  enquirer  (and  not  as  your  opponent)  ?  It 
was  with  a  full  recognisance  of  this  fact  that  your  teachers  asserted  the 
necessity  of  the  reasoning  being  accepted  by  both  parties. 

149.  Hence,  just  as  by  means  of  your  argument  you  seek  to  instil 
into  me  a  recognition  of  your  conclusion,  so  by  means  of  objections  to  your 
argument,  I  shall  seek  to  instil  into  you  the  non-acceptance  or  negation 
(thereof) . 

150-52.  Just  as  you,  having  asserted  a  conclusion,  and  not  recognis- 
ing any  argument  in  support  of  that  conclusion,  become  deprived  of 
any  conviction  (with  regard  to  such  a  conclusion)  ;  so  would  also  your 
questioner,  desiring  to  understand  such  a  conclusion,  and  then  becoming 
conscious  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  reasoning  (in  favour  of  such  a  conclu- 
clusion),  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  that  conclusion  ;  and  if 
he  knows  the  reasoning  to  be  true,  then  the  reality  of  the  reasoning  being 
firmly  established,  your  conclusion  itself  becomes  impossible ;  and  so  he 
naturally  does  not  become  convinced  of  its  truth. 

153.  Therefore  you  should  entertain  no  such  hope  as  that  '  even  when 
the  reasoning  is  asserted  by  me  unknowingly  (i.e.,  when  not  recognised 
by  me  as  such),  the  other  party  would  become  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  conclusion  by  the  direct  acceptance  of  my  argument. ' 

154.  The  contradiction  between  your  reasoning  (the  major  premiss) 
and  the  conclusion  is  clear,  as  declared  by  Gautama.  And  it  was  without 
a  recognition  of  this  fact  that  others  (the  Bauddhas)  declared  such  con- 
tradiction to  be  no  fault. 

155.  ( Obj. ).  "  But  it  is  just  possible  that  I  may  have  been  previously 
convinced  of  the  conclusion  by  means  of  reasonings  recognised  by  ordinary 
people ;  though  this  (reasoning)  may  have  no  existence  in  reality." 

156.  (Rep.).  That  which  is  now  known  to  be  non-existent  in  reaZiYi/, — 
how  could  that  have  been  a  reality  before  ?  And  if  it  was  not  a  reality, 
how  could  it  have  been  accepted  as  sound  reasoning  ? 

157-68.  If  it  is  a  correct  reasoning,  it  could  not  but  have  a  real 
existence.  Because  uo  reality  can  be  proved  by  an  unreality  ;  for  we  have 
never  known  such  notions  as  that  of  the  "  hare's  horns  "  to  lead  to  any 
correct  notion  ;  and  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  fire,  based  upon  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  fog  (which  is  not  smoke),  cannot  but  be  false. 

159.  Therefore  your  idea  of  reality,  originating  in  an  untrue  reason- 
ing, cannot  but  be  unreal ;  because  nothing  real  can  be  indicated  by  that 
which  is  itself  false. 

160.  The   different    marks,    &c., — which   are   taken   to   indicate  the 

160.68  Since  your  oonolusion  denies  the  reality  of  tlie  snbatratuin  of  all  cogni- 
tions, therefore  an  establishment  of  the  reality  of  the  object  of  yonr  premisses  ren- 
ders yonr  own  oonclnsion  impossible. 
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alphabetical  letters, — these,  too,   in  their  own  forms   (of  marks)   are  not 
devoid  of  reality. 

161.  If  you  urge  that  these  (marks)  are  not  real  as  letters, — (we  reply 
that)  such  is  the  case  with  all  entities  :  nothing  is  accepted  to  be  real 
in  the  form  of  something  else. 

162.  When  the  natural  form  of  the  object  itself  is  manifest,  then  the 
form  appears  as  such  (and  hence  is  real) ;  when,  however,  such  form  of  the 
object  is  not  ascertained,  then  it  is  neither  real  nor  unreal. 

163.  Yo\xv  reasoning,  Sfc, — {i.e.,  the  middle  term  and  the  major  term) — 
however  are  unreal  in  their  own  forms  ;  therefore  their  agency  (towards 
producing  notions)  is  similar  to  that  of  the /ogr  (producing  an  idea  of  fire), 
and  not  to  that  of  letter-marks. 

164.  (Obj.).  "  The  form  of  the  means  has,  for  us,  only  the  character 
of  a  '  Samvriti  '  (falsity)  ;  and  in  that  form  they  are  accepted  to  be  real ; 
and  thus  how  can  they  be  said  to  be  false  in  their  natural  forms  ?  " 

165.  (Rep.).  The  character  of  '  Samvriti  '  exists  only  in  word,— and 
as  such  it  can  never  be  the  cause  of  true  reality. 

166.  You  have  got  no  ground  for  distinguishing  between  true  and 
ordinary  ivorldly  '  reality  ' ;  and  as  such  how  could  true  reality  belong  to 
a  thing  which  is  amenable  to  worldly  means  (i.e.,  that  whereto  you  attri- 
bute the  character  of  '  Samvriti ')  ? 

167-68.  (Obj.).  "  But  even  in  the  absence  of  the  external  object, 
only  by  means  of  the  'Idea'  in  the  mind,  would  (all  worldly  activity) 
be  accomplished, — through  the  differentiations  of  specifications  based  upon 
'  Impressions  '  and  '  Words '.  The  followers  of  the  Nyaya  too  have  de- 
clared that  '  it  is  only  when  the  predicate,  &o.  (of  the  propositions  forming 
an  argument)  have  become  the  objects  of  '  Idea ',  that  all  functioning  of 
inference  and  the  rest  become  accomplished, — and  not  when  these  (predi- 
cate, &c. )  exist  in  the  external  world.'  " 

169.  (Rep.).  True,  there  is  such  an  assertion  of  theirs  ;  but  just  ex- 
amine it  for  a  moment — how  could  there  be  any  differentiation  of  that  which 
is  a  nonentity,  through  any  representation  either  in  Idea  or  in  Words  ? 

170.  And  again,  how  could  there  be  any  specification  of  Words  or 
Idea,  with  regard  to  that  which  has  no  real  existence  ?  Even  specifica- 
tion by  word  there  can  be  none,  because  you  deny  (the  reality  of  J  the 
word  itself. 

171-72.     And  if    even  such  specifications  as  do  not  exist,  and  are 

161.68  Inference,  Analogy,  &o.,  could  be  explained  as  based  apon  the  ideas  of  the 
subjects  and  predicates  of  the  constituent  propositions ;  and  these  ideas  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  external  reality  of  objects.  Through  differences  in  Impressions  and 
Words  we  could  have  the  differentiations  into  the  false  and  the  real  factors  of  an 
argument,  &c.,  &c.      "  Followers  of  Nyaya,  "  i  e.,  Dinnaga  and  others. 

i69  "  Hare's  horns  "  can  have  no  differentiation,  based  upon  any  specification  of 
either  words  or  ideas. 

ni.18  If  mere  existence  in  idea  were  the  sole  test  of  the  reality  of  a  proposition, 
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only  brought  about  by  an  Idea  (i.e.,  have  no  existence  save  in  Idea),  were 
to  bring  about  the  action  of  the  major,  middle  and  minor  terms ; — then, 
even  with  regard  to  your  argument,  all  the  faults  that  we  urge  against 
it  may  be  such  as  have  real  corresponding  ideas,  —and  as  such  your  argu- 
ment would  become  subject  to  all  these  faults. 

173.  The  mystic  incantation  that  you  have  urged,— viz.,  '  that 
Inference,  &c.,  are  accomplislied  only  when  the  subject,  &c.,  have  appeared 
in  idea,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  external  object, ' — would  also  apply 
to  the  fallaciousness,  &c.  (of  your  argument),  urged  by  me. 

174-75.  For  you,  who  base  all  usage  upon  representations  in  Idea, 
the  objections  urged  by  us  would  also  have  to  be  accepted  as  established ; 
but  not  so  the  ai-gument  brought  forward  by  you.  Because  we  base  all- 
usage  upon  external  objects  ;  and  as  such,  for  us,  even  when  the  Idea  has 
appeared,  we  cannot  in  any  way  have  any  usage  devoid  of  the  external  object. 

176.  (Obj.).  "  But  just  as  we  do  not  accept  the  reality  of  the  rea- 
soning, so  we  would  not  accept  the  objections  (against  it)  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  absence  of  any  objections,  my  argument  remains  unsallied." 

177.  (Rep).  Then  in  that  case  there  is  no  need  of  objections, — when 
by  the  mere  denial  of  (the  truth  of)  your  reasoning,  you  have  accepted  the 
non-conclusiveness  of  your  argument,  which  is  all  that  we  seek  to  prove. 

178-79.  Again,  there  can  be  no  specification  by  the  Vasana  (Impres- 
sion or  Tendency),  because  of  the  impossibility  of  any  cause  (for  such  speci- 
fication), for  you.  If  you  urge  that  'the  diiference  of  Idea  (or  Cognition ) 
would  be  the  cause' — then,  -whence  the  difference  of  this  (Idea)?  If 
it  be  urged  that  this  latter  is  based  upon  the  difierence  of  Vasana,  then 
you  land  upon  '  Reciprocity.'  And  of  the  pure  form  of  Idea,  by  itself, 
you  can  have  no  differentiation. 

180-81.     And  further  there  is  no  evidence  either  for  the  existence  of 

then,  inasmuch  as  we  have  very  distinct  ideas  of  the  discrepancies  in  year  arguments, 
you  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  these  discrepancies. 

176.  You  base  nsage  upon  mere  Idea ;  hence  yon  cannot  very  well  deny  the 
ohjections  we  have  urged  against  you.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  to  the  necessity 
of  a  real  substratum  for  the  Idea ;  and  hence  your  argument  cannot  be  binding  upon 
us,  as  it  is  devoid  of  a  real  substratum  in  the  external  world. 

113.79.     With  this  Commences  the  refutation  of  the  Bauddha  theory  of  "  Vasana." 

113.19,  "  And  of  the  pure,  Sj'c" — This  anticipates  the  theory  that  the  Idea  being 
self-differentiated,  there  is  no  Reciprocity. 

180.S1.  This  anticipates  the  objection  that  the  said  Reciprocity  being  eternnl, 
like  the  relation  between  the  seed  and  the  sprout,  cannot  be  faulty.  The  sense  of  the 
reply  is  that  the  fact  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  seed  and  the  sprout  is  well- 
known  ;  and  as  such  the  mutual  dependence  in  this  case  is  considered  to  be  faulty 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Bauddha  "  Vasana,"  there  is  no  such  testimony  of  general 
acceptance.  Even  if  the  existence  of  the  Impressions  be  grantod.  these  could  only 
tend  to  recall  preconceived  perceptions,  and  would,  in  no  case,  be  able  to  bring  about 
the  objects  of  perception,  such  as  BctJ,  JBIne,  ^c.  "Because,  Sj'c." — Impressions  left 
upon  the  mind  by  past  cognitions,  tend  to  bring  abont  a  romonibrance  thereof. 
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the  Vasaiia,  or  for  the  differentiation  (thereof) ;  (and  even  granting  its 
cxisteuce)  the  Vasaua  would  only  bring  abont  the  differentiation  of  the 
"  Apprehender"  (the  Idea  or  Cognition);  and  then,  by  what  would  the 
differentiation  of  the  "Apprehended"  (object  of  perception)  be  brought 
about  ?  Because  appearing  in  consciousness  alone  the  Vasaua  could  only 
bring  about  a  remembrance. 

181-82.  (1)  Ideas  being  momentary  (transient),  and  (2)  their  des- 
truction being  total  {lit.  without  leaving  behind  its  least  trace),  and  (3) 
there  being  no  association  of  the  impressed  and  the  impresser  (i.e.,  since 
the  two  do  not  in  any  case  appear  together), — there  can  be  no  Vasana. 

182-83.  And  again,  the  next  moment  having  not  yet  appeared,  cannot 
fee  impressed  by  the  foregoing  moment ;  and  the  following  moment  having 
been  destroyed  (as  soon  as  it  appears),  there  can  be  no  impression, 
thereby,  of  the  foregoing ;  and  even  if  the  two  moments  appeared  to- 
gether, they  could  have  no  i-elation  (between  them)  ;  and  hence  there  caa 
be  no  '  Vasana  or  Impression.' 

184-85.  Both  (the  preceding  and  the  following  moments)  being 
Eoomeutaiy,  they  cannot  operate  upon  one  another  :  how  can  that  which  is 
in  the  course  of  destruction  be  impressed  by  another  which  too  is  under- 
going destruction  ?  It  is  only  the  permanent  entities  (i.e.,  those  that  last 
for  some  moments)  that  can  be  impressed  upon  by  other  entities,  which 
are  also  permanent. 

185-86.  (Obj.).  "  If  the  subsequent  cognition,  which  is  permanent, 
did  not  differ  from  the  preceding  one,  then  there   could  be  no  Vasana ; 

182.9S.  By  "  moment "  here  is  meant  the  cognition  appearing  at  the  moment. 
The  Bauddhas  hold  all  cognition  to  be  momentary,  being  destroyed  as  soon  as  pro- 
duced ;  and  hence,  according  to  tliem,  no  two  cognitions  can  exist  at  the  same  time  j 
and  consequently  one  cannot  impress  the  other.  This  explains  the  third  reason  for  tha 
denial  of  Ydsand. 

181.85.  "  Being  momentary,  ^c.  " — This  explains  the^rsf  reason  for  denying  Vasana. 
"  It  is  only,  Sj'c." — explains  the  second  reason  for  denying  Vasana  ;  that  which  ia 
totally  destroyed  cannot  be  impressed  upon  j  nor  can  any  impressions  be  produced  by 
that  which  has  itself  been  totally  destroyed. 

IS6.80.  "  You  have  urged  that  permanent  entities  are.  impressed  upon  by  others. 
But  this  is  wrong  :  because  that  which  is  permanent  must  be  accepted  as  having  the  same 
form  at  all  times,  past,  present  and  future ;  and  hence  the  form  of  the  cognition  thac 
appeared  before  would  be  identical  with  that  which  would  appear  subsequently  ;  and 
thus  on  account  of  this  identity,  there  could  be  no  impression.  While  if  cognitions 
are  held  to  be  undergoing  momentary  changes,  then,  the  time  of  the  subsequent 
cognition  being  different  from  that  of  the  previous  one,  and  yet  there  being  a  similarity 
between  the  two  cognitions,  we  could  have  a  Vasana,  which  would  solely  consist  in  the 
fact  of  the  subsequent  Idea  appearing  in  the  form  of  the  previous  Idea.  Therefore  it  is  only 
when  the  previous  cognition  impresses  its  form  upon  the  subsequent  cognition,  that 
the  former  is  said  to  impress  the  latter  ;  and  as  such,  there  is  no  need  of  any  operation, 
which  would  not  be  possible  in  the  momentary  cognitions.  And  further,  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  two  would  be  that  of  the  cause  and  e£ect  j  and  thus  all  your 
objections  against  our  Vasana  fall  to  the  grouud," 
19 
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because  of  the  absence  of  any  difference  between  the  two.  When  IioweVel* 
these  are  tiansient,  then  there  can  be  a  Vasana,  based  upon  similarity 
and  difference  (betweeu  the  two  cognitions)." 

187-88.  (Reply).  Bnt  foi-  you,  who  accept  the  momentary  character 
of  cognitions,  tbeie  can  be  no  such  similarity.  And  again,  tlie  preceding 
cognition  can  bring  aboat  no  effect,  until  it  has  itself  appeared  ;  nor  (can 
it  bring  about  effects)  when  it  has  (itself)  been  destroyed  ;  and  in  its  accom- 
plished state,  it  has  no  continuance  even  for  one  moment.  Therefore 
(according  to  you)  the  cognition  being  destroyed  as  soon  as  produced, 
there  can  be  no  moment  -which  would  allow  for  its-  .bringing  about  its 
effects. 

189-90.  Then  again,  since  the  cognition  is  destroyed  totally  (without 
leaving  any  trace  behind),  whence  can  there  be  any  such  similarity  ?  As, 
in  the  subsequent  cognition,  there  exists  no  such  property  as  belonged  to  the 
preceding  cognition ;  and  barring  the  sameness  of  properties,  no  other 
•  similarity  '  is  possible. 

190-91.  And  if  the  Vasana  were  due  solely  to  similarity,  then 
in  the  case  of  an  idea  of  the  Elephant  following  upon  that  of  the 
Cow,  there  could  be  no  Vasana,  because  the  two  are  entirely  different. 
And  then  (there  being  no  Vasana  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  cow) 
after  that,  there  would  never  be  any  idea  of  the  cow,  because  of  the 
absence  of  its  cause  (which  you  hold  to  be  none  other  than  the  aforesaid 
Vasana).  Arid,  in  fact,  no  other  idea  would  proceed  from  another  which 
is  dissimilar  to  it. 

192-93.  And  again,  there  being  an  absence  of  all  help  from  any 
external  obiect,  and  hence  not  being  influenced  by  any  extraneous  circum- 
stances, and  having  the  peculiarity  of  being  totally  destroyed, — how 
could  the  Impressions  {Vaganas)  bring  about  any  effects  iu  anything  like 
a  serial  order  ? 

187.S3.  Therefore  yonr  assertion, — that  "  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  subsists' 
between  the  two  Ideas  " — is  wrong. 

189.90.  If  the  property  of  the  preTiona  cognition  persist  in  the  subsequent  cogni' 
tion,  the  former  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  destroyed  totally. 

1M.9B.  In  our  case,  as  we  admit  of  external  objects,  the  Impressions  are  held 
to  reside  in  the  soul,  which  is  permanent ;  and  hence  whenever  one  object  is  found  to 
be  similar  to  another  perceived  before,  this  similarity  serves  to  rouse  the  dormant 
soul-impression  into  activity,  and  it  brings  about  its  effect ;  and  this  effect  we  hold 
to  be  nothing  else,  save  the  remembrance  of  the  object.  Bnt,  in  the  case  of  the 
Bauddhas,  as  they  admit  of  the  existence  of  nothing  but  Ideas,  their  Impressions  can- 
not have  any  aids,  on  which  would  depend  their  activity,  or  in  the  absence  of  which 
they  oonld  not  operate.  Henoe  their  theory  will  be  open  to  the  absurdity  of  all  the 
impressions, — all  equally  independent  of  external  aids — functioning  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ;  and  there  would  be  no  order  in  our  cognitions  ;  and  at  one  stroke,  we  would 
come  to  have  Universal  Consciousness.  But  this  too  would  disappear,  the  very  next 
moment,  leaving  ns  devoid  of  all  cognitions,  which  you  hold  to  disappear  so  completely 
as  not  to  leave  any  trace  behind  them. 
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193-95.  It  is  only  on  the  destruction  of  tlie  cause — aud  not  other- 
wise—that the  effect  is  held  (by  you)  to  appear.  And  heuoe  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  single  Idea  would  bring  about  the  destruction  of  all  impressions 
(based  thereupon).  And  then,  the  Universal  Idea,  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  all  these  (Impressions),  would  all  in  a  single  moment,  dis- 
appear, 

195-96.  If  even  on  the  destruction  of  the  substratum  (Idea),  you 
hold  its  potentiality  (in  the  8ha|)e  of  Impressions)  to  subsist,  tlien  its  mo- 
mentary character  disappeai  s  ;  and  there  would  be  no  bringing  about  of 
the  effect  consequent  upon  such  character. 

196-97.  If  again  you  hold  the  flow  of  Impressions  to  be  like  the  flow 
of  Ideas  (i.e.,  uninterrupted  and  continuous),— then  (both  beina:  indepen- 
dent) no  Impressions  could  be  produced  from  Ideas ;  nor  would  any  Ideas 
be  brought  about  by    Impressions. 

197-98.  In  that  case  each  (Idea  and  Impression)  would  bring  about 
effects  similar  to  itself ;  and  one  could  not  bring  about  the  other.  Nor  is 
there  (in  your  doctrine)  any  such  peculiar  cause  (besides  these  two)  as 
would  lead  to  the  production  of  dissimilar  effects. 

198-99.  Therefore  this  (your)  "  Impression  "  must  have  been  assumed 
only  as  a  "false  reality"  (samvriti-safya),  nud  not  as  a.  true  reality.  But 
then,  no  effect  can  ever  be  produced  by  such  (false)  entities. 

J  99-200.  He,  for  whom  there  is  a  permanent  comprehender  (in  the 
shape  of  the  "Soul"),  can  quite  reasonably  have  this  Soul  as  the  sub- 
stratum of  Impressions — this  (the  Soul)  becoming  so  through  repeated 
cognitions.     Or  this  (Soul)  itself  may  be  said  to  be  the  "Impression"  itself. 

200-201.     In   a   case  where  the  Laksha  water  is   sprinkled  on    Ihe 

198.96.  "Would  Iring  aiout,  Scc." — be,cause  you.  accept  no  other  cause  of  the 
Impressions,  besides  Ideas. 

196. 9o.  "  There  would  be,  Sfc." — becflnse  you  hold  that  the  effect  is  produced,  only 
'upon  the  destiaution  of  the  Cause  ;  nnd  in  the  present  case,  yonr  cause,  the  particular 
Idea,  is  held  to  'j^rsi&t  \  and  hence  there  could  uot  appear  any  effects,  in  the  shape  of 
-Impressions. 

197.98.  Ideas  would  produce  Ideas,  and  Impressions  would  produce  Impressions  : 
"  Dissimilar  effects" — i.e.,  inasmuch  as  you  accept  no  other  cause  besides  Ideas  and 
Impressions,  yoii  can  assert  no  reason  for  the  fact  of  an  Idea  producing  an  Impression, 
or  vice-vers&, 

199.203.  The  Impressed  Idea  does  not  differ  entirely  from  the  original  cognition  ;  nor 
is  it  indeSnite,  like  the  originul  abstract  perception.  Hence  the  Impression  cannot  be 
said  to  be  either  different  from  its  cause,  or  identical  with  it.  And  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
periranoe  of  another  condition  does  not  militate  against  its  permanent  character; 
specially  as  pi-ople  recognise  the  two  states  of  the  s.-ime  Idea  to  be  contiguous.  If  the 
condition  sind  the  conditioned  vfeve  held  to  be  identical,  then  the  Soul  itself,  as  endowed 
with  the  Impression  of  the  original  cognition,  would  be  the  Impression;  while  if  the 
conditioned  be  held  to  differ  from  the  condition,  then  the  said  Soul  would  only  be  the 
substratum  of  the  Impression ;  and  the  Impression  would  be  located  in  tlie  Soul. 
;  800.201.     "  Lakshii  "  is   a  kind  of    red   dye   produced  out  of   a   certain   species    of 

cochineal.     If  this  dye  is  sprinkled  over  a  lemon-blossom,  the  fruit  becomes  red. 
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lemon-MossoiH,  It  is  only  the  colour  (of  the  Laksha)  that  is  transferred 
to  the  fruit.  For  these  reasons  (detailed  ahove)  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
«s  Vasana. 

202.  As  a  matteir  of  fact,  this  denial  ai  (the  reality  of  external) 
ohjects,— following  lipon  the  aasumprtion  of  such  an  "  Impression-theory," 
•which  is  incorrect  and  devoid  of  reason, — was  declared  by  the  Buddha, 
■with  the  sole  object  of  alienating  the  affections  (of  men  from  such  worldly 
objects)  ;  and  somehow  or  other,  »offle  people  (the  sooalled  followers  of 
Bauddha)  fell  into  a  mistake  (and  accepted  it  to  its  ntmost  extent,  as  the 
denial  of  all  external  substratum  of  cognitions)^. 

Thus  ends  the  Nirotlambanavdda,. 

\The  Heftitatton  of  Buddhistic  Idealism.'^ 

The  puNTAVADA. 

1.  The  discrepancies  of  the  inferential  argument  having  been  pointed 
ont,  on  the  strength  of  the  (natai-e  of)  cognitions, — another  (scion  of 
the  Bauddha)  comes  forward  with  an  argument  based  upon  the  incapa;- 
bility  of  the  efEect  of  cognitions  (to  give  rise'  to  any  notions  of  external 
objects). 

2.  "Ton  stick  to  Sense-perception,  and  the  contradiction  thereof 
yon  urge  as  an  objection  against  our  argument ;  How  just  consider  the 
following  points." 

3.  "  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  cognition  is  able  to  function,  only  when  such 
objects,  as  the  post  and  the  like,  have  an  existence  in  the  external  world  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  cognition  rests  only  in  itself  as  the  object  cognised,  and 
not  in  any  exl;raneous  object  ?  " 

4.  "  If  it  is  only  the  external  object  that  is  perceived  by  the  cogni- 
tion, then  the  objections  urged  by  you  are  right  enough  ;  but  if  it  is  the 
cognition  itself  which  is  cognised,  then  each  and  everyone  of  them  falls  to 
the  ground/' 

5.  "  Here  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  living  creatures  are 
cognisant  of  the  well-established  fact  tliat  cognisability  belongs  to  objects 
in  the  shape  of  blue,  yellow,  long,  short,  &c.,  &o." 

6.  "  And  we  do  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
cognition  and  the  cognised;  nor  do  we  have  any  clear  idea  of  such  and 
such  properties  as  belong  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other." 

7.  "Only  that  which  is  cognised  can  be  said  to  have  an  existence  ; 
there  can  be  no  existence  for  that  which  is  not  cognised ;  inasmuch  as  such 
a  thing  cannot  but  be  unreliable.     Therefore   it  must   be  admitted  that 

SM,  Boddha  himself  never  raeant;  to  entirely  deny  external  objects.  By  snoh 
denial  ho  only  meant  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  worldly  objects 
were  not  worth  striving  after;— thns  only  echoing  the  Vedantio  denial  of  the  external 
world. 
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ttere  does  exist  an  oLjeob  with  a  shape,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  to  have  the 
character  of  cognisability." 

8.  "  Therefore  to  those  who  are  thus  inrestigating  the  matter,  if 
the  Coguition  itself  appear  as  having  a  shape  }  then  the  trustworthiness 
(of  the  existence  of  the  form)  would  rest  solely  in  the  Cognition;  and 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  postulating  an  extraneous  object." 

9,  "  If  however,  the  shape  belonged  to  the  external  object,  then 
such  an  object  would  have  to  be  accepted  as  existing,  on  the  sole  ground 
of  its  being  cognised  ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  (this  perception)  we 
would  also  have  to  accept  the  existence  of  the  cognition." 

10.  "  Now  then,  which  (of  the  two  alternatives)  is  correct  ?  It  must 
be  the  cognition  itself  which  has  the  form  (as  perceived).  Why  ?  Because 
■we  have  found  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  object  which  has  the  shape, 
and  is  cognised  as  such." 

31.  "  And  hence  if,  what  has  the  form  were  held  to  be  some  extrane- 
ous object,  then  its  cognisability  not  being  otherwise  possible,  we  would 
have  to  postulate  something  else  as  the  cogniser." 

12.  "  And  in  this,  over  and  above  the  well-defined  and  ascertained 
cognisable  object  having  a  form,  we  *ould  be  postulating  a  gi'oundless 
cogniser,  which  would  be  formless  aud  something  altogether  foreign  to  the 
cognisable  object.'' 

"  13.  "And  if,  in  order  to  avoid  the  postulating  of  such  a  groundless 
entity,  you  were  to  attribute  the  character  of  the  cognise}-  to  the  object 
itself, — then  the  difference  betvveen  us  would  be  one  of  names  only,  as  both 
of  us  would  be  holding  the  existence  of  only  one  entity." 

14.  "  In  any  case,  all  that  we  do  is  to  assert  the  identity  of  the 
cogviser  (Cognition)  and  the  cognised  (object  of  cognition)  ;  the  assumption 
of  either  externality  or  internality  we  hold  to  be  utterly  groundless." 

16-17.  "In  my  theory,  though  the  real  character  of  Cognition  is 
naturally  ^7<fe,  yet  in  this  beginningless  world,  there  is  an  agglomeration 
of  diverse  dispositions  (or  impressions)  born  of  foregoing  cognitions  ;  and 
through  these,  the  cognitioQ  comes  to  appear  in  the  various  shapes 
of  blue,  &c.,  tinged  with  the  clinracter  of  the  cognised  and  the  cogniser,  which 
latter,  however,  appear  as  if  they  were  something  quite  apart  (from  the 
Cognition  itself)  ;  and  as  such,  the  cognition  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
extraneous  object.  The  reciprocal  causality  of  the  Cognition  and  its 
faculty  (in  the  shape  of  dispositions)  is  without  a  beginning  (and  as  such, 
not  faulty)." 

18.     "  The  assumption  of  one  is  certainly  better  than  the  assumption 

18.  Ton  would  be  holding  the  external  object  to  be  both  the  cogniser  and  the 
cognised ;  while  we  hold  Cognition  itself  to  be  both. 

16-11.  Not  faulty  " — Jnst  as  the  reciprocal  causality  of  the  seed  and  the  tree  ia  not 
considered  faulty. 

18.  We  accept  only  one  entity,  the  Cognition  alone  ;  and  you  accept  two,  the  Cog- 
nition and  the  Object.     Though  we  also  postulate  a  faculty  of  cognition,  iu  the  shape 
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of  many ;  and  tlien  again,  the  assumption  of  a  diversity  in  the  faculty 
(of  an  object)  is  more  acceptable  than  that  of  a  diversity  in  the  objects 
themselves." 

19-20.  "  For  these  reasons,  inasmuch  as  it  is  accepted  by  both  of  us, 
it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  postulate  the  form  to  belong  to  the  Cognition 
itself  ;  for  you  however,  such  postulating  would  be  possible  only  after  you 
have  postulated  an  (extraneous)  object;  because  so  long  as  this  object  has 
not  been  established,  the  Cognition  can  have  no  function  (itself  being 
without  a  substratum) ;  and  hence  there  would  be  a  certain  degree  of 
remoteness  (between  the  Cognition  and  the  forms,  hlue  and  the  rest). 
Whereas  in  my  case,  the  Cognised  would  be  such  as  is  in  close  proximity 
and  connection  (with  the  Cognition)." 

21.  "  For  the  following  reason  too,  it  is  the  Cognition  which,  must 
be  held  to  have  the  form  ;  because  being  self-luminous,  it  is  accepted,  even 
by  you,  to  be  the  means  of  illuminating  the  external  object,  which  in  itself 
is  devoid  of  any  luminosity." 

22.  "  And  so  long  as  the  factor  of  Cognition  has  not  been  compre- 
Iiended,  there  can  be  no  definite  idea  of  the  object  apprehended  thereby  ; 
because  such  apprehension  depends  upon  the  Cognition,  like  the  jar  under 
the  light  of  a  lamp." 

2.3.  "  Even  when  the  objects  have  appeared,  there  is  no  cognition  of 
these,  either  because  there  is  no  illumination  (of  Consciousness),  or 
because  there  is  some  impediment  (to  their  cognition)." 

24.  "  For  the  Cognition  however,  when  it  has  once  appeared,  there 
can  be  no  impediment;  nor  is  it  ever  non-luminous  ;  hence  it  cannot  but 
be  comprehended." 

25.  "Even  prior  to  the  comprehension  of  the  object,  you  accept  th^ 
appearance  of  the  Cognition;  as  such,  we  would  have  the  comprehension 
of  the  Cognition  (even  prior  to  that  of  the  object).  And  if  (even  in  tlie 
absence  of  any  impediments)  such  compi'ehension  were  denied,  then  we 
could  as  reasonably  deny  its  compx-ehensiou  at  all  times  (i.e.,  even  after  the 
comprehension  of  the  object)." 

26.  "  Beciiuse,  what  is  that  which  would  accrue  to  the  Cognition, 
subsequently  (i.e.,  after  the  comprehension  of  the  object), — which  did  not 
belong  to  it  befoie, — and  accompanied  by  which  it  has  never  been  I'eally 
comprehended,  but  only  comes  to  be  known  subsequenlly  as  'compre- 
hended '  ?  " 

27.  "The  luminosity  (i.e.,  the  appearance  of  Cognition)  too  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  the  appearance  of  another  Couuition  ;  for  if  it  were  so 
then  the  comprehension  of  one  cognition  would  require  that  of  another, 
and  so  on  ad  injinittim ;  and  there  would  be  no  resting  ground  for  any 
Cognition." 

of  Impressions,  yet  the  postulating  of  properties  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  objects 

themi-clvos. 
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28-29.  "We  find  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  extei-nal  objects,  we 
have  a  reminiscence  of  the  forms  of  such  objects,  following  upon  mere 
ideas  thereof  ;  and  how  could  these  reminiscences  be  possible,  if,  as  you 
assert,  the  Cognition  were  not  to  appear  as  embracing  the  form  of  the  object, 
and  if,  even  in  the  past,  the  object  were  not  comprehended  only  as  pre- 
ceded by  such.  Cognition  ?  " 

30.  "Even  with  regard  to  the  cognitions  of  objects  existing  at  the 
present  time,  we  find  people  asserting — '  this  object  is  blue,  because  with 
regard  to  it  I  have  such  a  notion.'  " 

81.  "Therefore  it  is  only  when  cognitions  have  been  previously 
comprehended,  that  there  is  a  comprehension  of  objects.  Nor  is  any 
comprehension  possible  when  the  Cognitions  are  devoid  of  any  definite 
forms." 

32.  "  Because  there  is  an  absence  of  any  discrimination  (between 
the  objective  form  and  the  Cognition),  and  because  it  is  only  such  objects  as 
have  forms  that  are  capable  of  being  comprehended, — therefore  it  is 
Cognition  alone  (and  not  any  extraneous  object),  that  can  ever  be  compre^ 
hended  as  having  that  form." 

33.  "  No  such  assumption  is  possible  as  that — '  in  the  beginning  it  is 
only  a  formless  idea  that  is  comprehended,  and  then  latterly  is  compre? 
hended  the  object  endowed  with  a  form  ;'  " 

34.  "  Because  such  an  assertion  could  be  made  only  after  the  differ* 
ence  between  pure  Cognition  and  the  Cognition  as  endowed  with  a  form 
has  been  only  recognised.  And  prior  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Cognu 
tion,  there  can  be  no  comprehension  of  the  object, — as  we  have  already 
proved." 

35.  "  Nor  can  the  form  of  the  object  be  comprehended  as  superimposed 
upon  the  Cognition;  because  such  a  form  cannot  enter  into  the  inner  (cog^ 
nition)  ;  nor  is  it  able  to  suppress  the  object  (as  it  would  have  to  do,  if 
the  form  were  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Cognition)." 

36.  "  Nor  could  any  evidence  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  such 
character  (of  the  form  of  the  object).  For  this  very  reason,  we  do  noi 
accept  the  position  that  the  form  is  reflected  upon  the  Cognition  (as  held 
by  the  Sautrantikas)." 

37.  "  It  is  only  the  man  who  has  seen  the  surface  of  water,  during 
the  day,  as  without  any  reflection  of  the  Moon, — -that,  seeing  at  night, 
the  moon  in  the  sky,  can  recognise  its  reflection  in  the  water." 

38.  "  Whereas  in  the  case  of  Cognition,  it  has  never  before  been  seen 
without  a  form ;  nor  has  there  been  any  idea  (in  the  absence  of  Cognition) 
of  the  external  object  being  endowed  with  a  form  ;  and  hence  in  this  case, 
there  can  be  no  such  notion  of  reflection." 

39.  "And  again,  what  sort  of  reflection  could  there  be,  in  the  case 
of  (incorporeal  objects  like)  sound,  odour,  taste,  &c.  ?  And  how  could 
there  be  any  notion  of  the  form  belonging  to  the  object,  when  it  is 
distinctly  comprehended  as  belonging  to  the  Cognition  ?  " 
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40.  "Being,  as  they  are,  located  (separately)  in  the  external  World, 
and  inside  (the  man), — there  can  be  no  mutual  contact  between  the  object 
and  the  Cognition  ;  and  hence  no  amount  of  stupidity  could  give  rise  to 
any  notion  of  the  identity  (of  the  form  of  the  object  and  the  Cogni- 
tion)." 

41.  "  Since  we  do  not  find  any  person  who  is  not  so  deceived,  there 
can  be  no  such  assumption  of  stupidity  (as  held  by  you).  And  even  if 
Buch  deception  could  be  assumed,  it  would  apply  equally  to  both  (Cognition 
and  Object)." 

42.  "  And  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  proper  to  assert  that  tlie 
'  form  '  is  a  property  of  the  contact  (of  the  Cognition  with  the  Object)  : 
there  can  be  no  such  contact,  because  of  the  difference  of  their  positions, 
and  because  of  the  Cognition  being  imra.aterial  (and  incorporeal)  and  the 
Object  being  material  (and  corpoi-eal)." 

43.  "  Such  contact  cannot  be  said  to  consist  of  contemporeinity  or 
(coevality)  ;  because  that  would  apply  to  the  whole  Universe.  Nor  is 
there  any  such  position  of  the  object  as  is  face  to  face  with  tlie  Cognition." 

44.  "  If  such  contact  be  held  to  be  universal,  then  taste,  &c.,  would 
come  to  be  perceived  even  by  means  of  the  eye ;  and  of  all  entities,  the 
atomic  forms  therein  encased  would  also  come  to  be  perceived." 

45.  "  Nor  can  it  be  held  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  object,  as  an 
object  of  cognition,  constitutes  the  said  contact ;  because  of  what  sort 
would  the  character  of  the  object  be,  prior  to  the  comprehension  of  ita 
forms  ?  " 

46.  "  Because  no  entity  can  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  cognition,  unless 
it  has  been  recognised.  Then,  the  fact  of  its  having  such  and  such  a  form 
would  depend  upon  its  character  of  being  the  object  of  cognition  ;  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  such  an  object  would  depend  upon  the  fact  of  its  having 
such  a  form  (and  thus  there  would  be  the  fault  of  '  mutual  inter-depend- 
ence')." 

47.  "  The  assertion  of  the  existence  of  the  two  (Cognition  and  the 
Object)  as  free  from  all  form,  and  also  that  of  their  contact,  and  the  like, 
would  be  possible  only  when  the  (Cognition  and  the  Object)  have  been 
rightly  discriminated  in  their  real  forms.'' 

48-49.     "  But  in  the  present  case  the  existence  of  the  object  is  not 

♦"  The  Olject  exists  in  the  external  world,  while  the  Cognition  is  within  the 
man's  mind ;  therefore  no  one  could  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  This  is  aimed  at 
the  theory  that  the  form  really  belongs  to  the  object,  while,  through  close  proximity, 
it  is  mistaken  to  belong  to  the  Cognilion, 

4S    Because  Cognitions  have  no  face. 

**  If  the  cognition  of  the  jar  were  held  to  be  in  contact  with  the  jar,  in  all  ita 
formB,  then  the  taste  of  thenar,  as  well  as  its  atomic  molecules  would  be  perceived,  ou 
the  presentation  of  the  jar  to  the  eye, — which  is  an  absurdity. 

48.49  "Or  o/fer " —because  according  to  the  Bauddha,  the  Cognition  is  no  sooner 
produced  than  destroyed.    For  this  reeison,  aulcss  the  two  are  perceived  together,  and 
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compreliended  either  prior  to  or  after  (tlie  compieliension  of  the  Cognition). 
And  it  lias  already  been  asserted  that  the  cognisable  object  does  not  exist 
apart  from  the  form.  Therefore  your  theory  of  the  contact  of  Cognition 
■with  the  Object  is  ■without  any  foundation." 

49-50.  "  Nov  can  the  assumption  of  the  object  be  said  to  be  for  the 
sake  of  tlio  diversity  of  Cognitions.  Because  where  have  we  found  such 
diversity  to  be  duo  to  objects,  that  we  will  have  such  an  assumption  ?  " 

50-51.  "  And  again,  how  can  there  be  any  production,  of  Diversity 
and  Form  by  means  of  something  {i.e.,  contact)  that  is  itself  formless  ?  Nor 
is  it  possible  that  the  form  of  the  Cognition  should  originate  in  aa  object 
which  is  itself  formless.     Thus  then  your  position  becomes  very  precarious." 

51-52.  "It  is  only  by  means  of  Memory  and  Dream-Cognition  that 
you  could  support  (your  theory  of)  formlessness;  for  in  these,  there  is  no 
contact  with  an  object;  mere  'Impressions'  being  held  to  be  the  cause 
(of  the  forms  of  such  Cognitions);  therefore  it  is  (the  agency  of)  these 
Impressions  alone  that  could  apply  to  waking  Cognition  also." 

53-54.  "  Thus  then,  both  by  affirmative  and  negative  inference,  wo 
get  at  the  fact  of  the  form  belonging  to  the  Idea.  Nor  is  there  any  ins- 
tance to  show  the  existence  of  an  external  object,  independently  of  the 
Idea, — as  we  have  of  the  Idea,  independently  of  the  external  object.  Tiiere- 
fore  your  '  Contact-theory  '  could  be  tenable,  only  with  reference  to  Impi'es- 
sions,  even  if  the  Idea  were  accepted  to  be  formless." 

55.  "  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  '  both  (Idea  and 
Object)  have  one  and  the  same  form';  (1)  because  of  the  difference  in 
their  positions,  (2)  because  of  the  absence  of  any  contact,  and  (3)  because 
of  the  absence  of  any  definite  notions  of  the  two  as  distinct." 

66.  "  Thus,  for  the  same  reason,  (inasmuch  as  the  two  are  not 
recognised  as  such)  it  cannot  be  held  that  '  the  non-discrimination  of  the 
one  from  the  other  is  due  to  the  extreme  likeness  of  the  two,;  because  it 
is  only  when  the  difference  has  been  recognised,  that  there  can  be  any 
notion  of  likeness, — which  could  not  be  possible  if  such  difference  were  not 
already  recognised ;  for  in  that  case,  it  would  be  as  unreal  as  '  sky 
flowers."' 

57.  "  Similarly  in  the  case  of  such  misconceptions  as  the  '  duplicate 
moon  '  and  the  like,  the  real  state  of  objects  is  other  than  what  is  perceived  ; 

their  respective  forms  have  been  rightly  discriminated,  there  can  be  no  such  notions 
as  those  referred  to  in  the  KSrika. 

60-bl  You  hold  that  before  the  contact,  the  Cognition  and  the  object  are  both 
formless.  Under  the  circumstances,  how  could  mere  Contact,  which  is  itself  formless, 
give  rise  to  the  form  of  Cognition  and  its  diversity  ?  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  object, 
which  you  hold  to  be  formless,  to  impart  a  form  to  the  Cognition.  Your  theory  thus 
becomes  nntenable. 

61.62     The  forms  of    Dream-cognition,  &o.,  could  not  be  explained,  except  through 
Impressions      Therefore  we  could  also  attribute  the  forms  of  present   (waking)    Cogni- 
tions to  the  same  agency  of  Impressions,  which  are  without  beginuing,  without  end, 
20 
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and  hence  the  form  that  the  Idea  would  take  in  such  cases,  conid  not  be 
said  to  depend  upon  any  extraneous  object." 

58-59.  "  In  the  case  of  the  use  of  such  words  as  '  Nakshatra '  (Neuter) 
'  Taiaka  '  (Feminine),  and  '  Tisliya'  (Masculine),  and  '  Darah  '  (Masculine 
Plural) — it  is  not  possible  for  contradictory  genders,  &c.,  to  apply  to  one  and 
the  same  object.  And  similarly  (with  regard  to  the  single  object,  a  fair 
woman,  f.i.)  there  could  not  be  such  diverse  notions  as  that  of  a  corpse, 
&c.,  belonging  respectively  lo  an  ascetic,  a  licentious  person  and  a  dog." 

59-60.  "  With  regard  to  one  and  the  same  object  we  have  the  notions 
of  its  being  long  and  sliort,  in  comparison  with  different  objects ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  same  object,  jar,  f.i.  we  have  the  notions  of  its  heing  ajar, 
being  earthy,  being  a  substance,  and  being  predicable  ; — all  these  notions 
simultaneously  appear  in  the  observer  ;  ar.d  this  could  never  be  the  case, 
if  there  really  existed  any  such  single  object  (as  ihejar)." 

Gl.  "  For  in  one  and  the  sa.me  object,  the  application  of  contradictory 
forms  is  not  possible.  As  for  Ideas,  they  are  diiierent  in  each  case,  and 
as  such  adjustable  to  the  (diversity  in  the)  force  (of  Impressions)." 

62.  "That  form  which  the  Idea  takes,  independently  (of  any  exlra- 
neons  entities \ — in  that  form,  you  might  postulate  the  object;  but  in  no 
case,  is  any  Idea  brought  about,  in  keeping  with  (or  in  accordance  with) 
any  external  object." 

63.  "  Thus  then,  in  as  much  as  the  form  of  the  object  depends  upon 
the  Idea,  how  can  any  one  assume  (the  existence  of  the  external)  object? 
And  as  for  the  Idea,  so  long  as  no  form  has  been  imposed  upon  it,  it  could 
certainly  rest  in  itself." 

(Tbus  ends  the  expounding  of  the  punyavada)  : 

(Now   BEGINS   THE   EEPHTATION   OF   THE   pUNTAVADA). 

64.  It  is  not  so.  Because  yon  hold  one  and  the  same  thing  (Idea) 
to  be  both  the  cogniser  and  the  cognisnd ;  whereas  you  cannot  have  any 
instance  to  show  that  such  duplicate  character  belongs  to  any  single  object. 

65.  Because   Fire,    &c.,  that   are  known   to  be  illuminators  (of   the 

63.69  The  words,  "  Nakshatra,"  "  Tara,"  "  Tishya,"  all  signify  stars  ;  and  so  if  the 
object  star  had  any  real  exiBtence  in  the  external  world,  then  nnmes  of  such  contra- 
dictory genders  oonld  not  be  applied  to  it.  In  the  same  manner,  the  word  "  DarS  "  is 
always  used  in  the  Masculine  Plural,  wliioh  could  not  be  the  case,  if  any  such  thing  ns 
the  woman  (signified  by  the  word),  really  existed  in  the  external  world.  And  again,  in 
the  case  of  a  fair  woman,  the  ascetic  looks  upon  her  as  disgusting  corpse,  the  licentions 
man  looks  upon  her  as  an  object  of  enjoyment,  while  the  dog  looks  upon  it  as  an  article 
of  food,  which  diversity  would  not  be  possible  it  the  woman  had  a  real  existence. 

t9.60  One  finger  appears  long  in  comparison  with  one,  while  shorter  in  comparison 
with  another  finger. 

62  The  form  of  the  Idea  may  be  taken  to  formulate  the  form  of  the  object ;  not 
vice  I'cr.s'd, 
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jar,  &o.),  cannot  be  said  to  be  themselves  illuminahle,  because  they  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  other  illuminator. 

66-67.  And  whenever  tliey  come  to  be  cognised,  it  is  only  a  Sense- 
organ  that  could  be  their  cogniser ;  while  in  the  cognising  of  the  Sense- 
organ,  the  character  of  the  cognise)-  would  belong  to  the  Idea.  And  when 
this  Idea  itself  comes  to  be  cognised,  we  shall  have  another  Idea  for  its 
cogniser ;  and  in  no  case  can  the  same  object  be  both  (cogniser  and  the 
cognised } . 

67.  "  But  even  you  hold  the  '  Self '  (Atma)  to  have  the  character  of 
both,  cogniser  and  cognised." 

68-69.  (Though  the  Self  is  really  one,  yet)  being  somehow  or  other, 
taken  as  divei'se,  in  the  shape  of  its  diverse  properties,— we  attribute  the 
character  of  the  cogniser  to  (the  Self  in  the  character  of)  the  Idea,  and  the 
character  of  the  cognised  to  (the  Self  in  the  character  of)  substance  and  the 
rest.  IE  it  be  urged  that  '  then,  (even  in  your  own  theory)  there  is  no 
absolute  difference  (between  the  cogniser  and  the  cognised),' — (we  reply) 
where  have  you  found  me  accepting  (or  holding)  such  absolute  difference  ? 
The  fact  of  the  word  '  I  '  applying  only  to  the  Pratyagatman  is  based 
upon  the  extreme  proximity  (of  the  cognising  '  I '  with  the  cognised 
'object'). 

70.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  notion,  intermixed  with  the  use  of  the 
word  '  I',  is  applicable  to  the  nominative  (karta)  of  the  cognition  ; — though 
in  reality  it  is  really  restricted  to  the  agency  of  the  Self  only. 

71.  Nor  is  there  any  comprehension  of  the  forms  of  the  Means  of 
Cognition,  (i.e.,  the  Sense),  the  Cognition  itself  and  the  Cogniser  (Self)  ; 
and  consequently  no  cognisability  can  belong  to  the  Idea,  as  before  (in 
the  case  of  the  Self), — even  though  it  is  really  non-different  (from  the 
othei'  factors). 

72.  If  the  cognition  of  one  form  were  to  be  accepted  to  have 
another  form  for  its  object, — then,  why  could  not  the  cognition  of  an 
object  be  held  to  have  the  form  of  the  Idea  ? 

73.  And  when  it  is  held  that  the  cognising  and  cognisable  entities  are 
identical,  then  the  comprehension  of  any  one  of  these  would  bring  about 
a  comprehension  of  both. 

74     At  the  time  when  such  cognisable  forms  as  the  blue,  &c.,  are 

68.69  '  Thejact  of  the  word,  ^'c' — This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  Even 
in  yonr  theory,  if  there  be  a  difference  between  the  cogniser  and  the  cognised,  how 
could  the  Bhasht/a  assert  that  the  word  'I'  applies  only  to  the  Pratyagatma,  the 
Human  Soul  ?  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  idea  by  itself  is  not  the  cogniser  ; 
the  character  whereof  belongs  only  to  the  Human  Soul  as  endowed  with  this  idea ;  and 
again,  it  is  this  very  Human  Soul  which,  in  the  shape  of  substance,  &o ,  comes  to 
be  the  object  of  cognition,  while  substance  &c.,  by  themselves,  can  never  be  the 
object  cognised,  therefore  though  in  the  two  cases  there  is  a,  difference  among  the 
accessories,  yet  the  substratum  of  these  accessories — viz.,  the  Human  Soul— being  ouly 
one,  it  is  only  right  to  hold  the  word  '  I '  to  be  applicable  to  th«  Human  Soul. " 
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compi-eliended,  we  do  not  come  across  any  Idea  wTiich  lias  tlie  form  of  the 
cognising  (cognition). 

75.  And  if  there  were  a  non-difEerence,  we  would  have  an  idea  of 
this  (cognising  entity)  also;  or  else  there  might  he  no  cognition  of  the 
cognised  object  either,  just  as  tliere  is  none  of  the  cognising  factor. 

76.  In  the  same  manner,  tlie  comprehension  of  the  cognising  factor 
would  always  lead  to  that  of  the  cognised  object  as  well ;  the  more  so,  as 
the  Bauddhas  hold  the  Cognising  factor  {i.e.,  Cognition  or  Idea)  to  be 
pure  and  formless. 

77.  But  no  such  (pure)  Idea  would  be  possible,  if  it  were  to  be  non- 
different  from  the  cognised  Object  (which  has  a  form ) ;  or  else  (i.e.,  if  the 
cognised  Object  were  not  to  be  comprehended),  the  Cognising  factor  too 
would  not  be  comprehended,  just  as  the  cognised  Object  is  not  comprehended 
(because  the  two  are  held  to  he  non-different). 

78.  And  again,  as  the  comprehension  of  the  cognisahle  Object  would 
not  lead  to  that  of  the  cognising  Idea, — and  as  the  comprehension  of  the 
cognising  Idea  would  not  lead  to  that  of  the  cognisable  Object, — there 
would  be  non-comprehension  of  both  of  these  (because  they  are  held  to  he 
non-different}. 

79.  The  clause  (in  the  Bhashya),  "  it  (cognition)  is  connected  with 
the  external  world,"  serves  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  cognisable  Object,  even  without  any  idea  of  the  Cognising  Idea. 

80.  But  inasmuch  as  the  fact  has  to  be  proved  to  an  opponent,  we 
cannot  have  the  fact  of  its  relation  to  the  external  woild,  as  a  sound  argu- 
ment for  proving  the  form  of  external  objects,  (because  the  opponent 
does  not  admit  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world). 

81.  Therefoi-e  the  sense  of  the  Bhashya  is  that  the  word  "external" 
denotes  the  cognisable  objects,  blue,  yellow,  &o.,  as  apart  from  the  Cognising 
Ideas  (or  means  of  cognition).  Sense-perception  and  the  rest. 

82.  This  will  be  explained  in  the  passage  (of  the  Bhashya)  "  Cog- 
nition is  not  comprehended  beforehand."  In  some  places- again,  it  is  only 
the  comprehension  of  the  Cognising  ('  Idea  ')  that  is  indicated  : 

83.  {e.g.),  '  I  do  not  remember  if  any  object  had  been  comprehended 
by  me  at  that  time,' — in  such  cases,  people  rememher  the  appearance  of 
the  Cognising  Idea,  independently  of  the  form  of  the  cognised  Object. 

84.  Thus  then,  if  there  were  no  difference  (between  the  cogniser  and 
tlie  cognised),  the  remembrance  of  tlie  one  would  have  brought  about  the 
remembrance  of  the  other;  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fnct,  we  fiuil  that 
there  is,  in  the  instance  cited,  a  remembrance  only  of  the  Cognising  Idea  ; 
hence  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  is  the  Cognising  Idea  alone  that  is 
comprehended  (in  the  case  referred  to). 

i%  The  Bhashya  passage  here  referred  to  ia  this  ;  "  It  is  true  that  the  idea  is 
originated  beforehand  ;  but  it  is  uot  so  comprehended  ;  iuasmuoh  as  sometimes  wo 
come  across  cases  where  an  object  that  has  been  known  is  spoken  of  as  unknown." 
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85.  And  tlie  same  conclusinn  also  follows  from  the  al)solute  invariable 
concomitance  of  tlie  Cognising  Idea  with  the  cognised  Object;  and  the 
reminiscence  of  the  two  does  not  appenr  in  one  and  the  same  form. 
Therefoie  from  both  affii'mative  and  negative  concomitance  we  finii  that 
the  two  are  entirely  diffeient. 

86.  [ohj:)  "  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  cognised  Object  that  is 
comprelieiided  by  means  of  a  part  of  the  Cognising-  Idea,  it  cannot  be 
rightly  urged  that '  the  Oognisinu:  Idea  would  also  be  comprehended  ',  because 
there  is  no  other  cogniser  (that  would  comprehend  the  former  Idea).  " 

87.  "  And  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Idea  should  be  comprehended 
by  means  of  the  cognised  Object; — because  this  latter  lias  not  the  faculty 
(for  such  comprehension).  And  if  the  Object  were  to  be  the  cogniser,  then 
the  duplicate  form  of  the  Idea  would  entirely  disappear." 

88.  "  And  further,  if  the  cogniser  were  also  made  the  cognned,  then 
we  would  have  only  the  cognised,  all  in  all.  And  honce  the  absence  of  the 
form  of  any  one  of  the  two  would  lead  to  the  negation  of  both." 

89-91.  "And  again  it  is  only  by  appearance  (predominance)  and 
disappearance  (suppression)  that  we  get  at  the  comprehension  of  cogni- 
sability  and  non-cognisability  (respectively)  :  e.g.,  of  the  lamp-light,  &g.,  we 
perceive  (at  night)  only  the  form  (and  not  the  heat,  &c.,)  ;  while  during 
the  day,  those  thnt  are  close  to  the  fire,  comprehend  only  the  touch 
(warmth)  ;  and  when  there  is  proximity  of  an  odoriferous  substance, 
there  is  perception  of  the  odour  alone.  And  just  as  in  all  these  oases  the 
absence  of  the  perception  of  other  qualities  is  due  to  suppression, — so  in 
the  case  of  the  Cognising  Idea  and  the  cognised  Object,  there  would  be  no 
comprehension  of  any  other  form  (save  the  one  that,  is  not  suppressed)." 

92.     "It  may  be    ihat   certain  things,   though   they   are   non-different 

87  If  tlie  object  were  made  the  cogniser  of  the  idea,  tlien  botli  the  idea  and  the 
object  would  possess  the  character  of  the  cogniser  ;  wliereas  the  Jlimriiisaka  holds 
that  an  idea  has  two  forms  that  of  the  object  cognised  and  that  of  the  cognising  idea. 

88  You  would  have  no  cogniser  proper,  every  thing  becoming  the  cognised, 
"  Hence  the  absence,  ^c."  If  the  cognising  idea  and  the  cognised  object  he  held  to  be 
identical,  then,  according  to  you,  the  two  being  dependent  upon  each  other,  if  tlie  one 
ceased  to  exist  tlie  other  would  also  do  the  same  j  and  hence  the  cognising  Idea  would 
become  devoid  of  any  form  ;  this  would  be  equal  to  a  total  denial  of  the  existence  of 
the  cognising  Idea. 

89.91  At  night  the  brightness  of  the  lamp  predominates  over  its  other  properties  ; 
while  during  the  day  it  is  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  predominates  over  its  otlier  charac- 
teristics, and  so  forth  ;  whence  we  find  that  comprehension  is  due  to  predominance. 
For  this  reason  too,  in  the  case  of  the  Idea  and  tlie  Object  we  have  the  comprehension 
of  the  form  of  the  one  or  the  other  according  aa  one  or  the  other  happens  to  be  the  predo- 
minating element.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  a  comprehension  of  the  form  of  the  idea, 
when  the  idea  predominates  over  the  object ;  while  the  revei'se  is  the  case  when  the 
object  predominates  over  the  Idea. 

9^  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  Colour,  &a.,  being  comprehended  aa 
different   from   one   another,   it  is   possible  that  one  may  predominate  over  the  other 
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fi'om  tbe  cognised  Object,  may  not  be  cognised  (-when  the  Object  is  cog- 
nised) ;  just  as,  even  when  sound  is  perceived,  such  properties  as  its  per- 
manence or  transitoriness  &c.,  may  not  be  comprehended  at  all." 

93.  "  Or  if  you  urge  this  objection,  on  the  ground  of  non-difference 
(of  the  Cognising  Idea  and  the  cognised  Object), — then  (we  ask) — when  one 
poi-tion  of  it  has  been  comprehended,  how  is  it  that  the  other  portion  is  not 
comprehended  also.  ?" 

94.  "  For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  the  fact  to  be  that  there  is  a 
comprehension  of  that  alone  which  is  capable  of  being  comprehended  at  the 
time  ;  and  as  for  both — as  urged  by  you, — they  cannot  be  so  comprehended, 
simply  because  they  are  not  capable  of  being  so." 

96.  {Reply.)  When  the  object  is  held  to  be  absolutely  single,  whence 
should  there  be  any  possibility  of  its  capability  or  incapability  ?  And 
again,  how  could  you  assume  the  appearance  or  suppression  of  the  single 
object  itself  ? 

96.  And  further,  the  suppression  of  one  part  of  your  object  would 
also  lead  to  the  suppression  of  its  other  part ;  and  thus  the  whole  object 
being  suppressed, — its  comprehensibilit.y  would  be  impossible. 

97,  In  the  same  manner,  the  inoapahility  of  an  object  too  could  only 
be  based  upon  an  assumption.  As  for  the  instances  that  have  been  cited 
(by  the  objector),  in  as  much  as  there  is  a  diversity  of  form,  &o  among,st 
them,  such  "  appearance "  and  "  suppression,"  Sac,  could  be  brought 
forward  to  support  our  view  also. 

but  how  can  this  be  possible  in  tbe  case  of  the  cogniser  and  the  cognised,  which  are 
both  identical  p  "  The  Sense  of  the  reply  is  that  we  do  not  comprehend  any  cognising 
Idea,  to  be  uon-different  from  the  cognised  object;  and  hence  it  is  qnite  possible  that 
even  when  there  is  a  comprehension  of  the  one,  there  may  be  no  idea  of  the  other, 
Though  the  properties  of  permanence,  &c.,  are  snch  as  are  not  comprehended  apart  from 
the  objects  themselves,  yet  that  is  not  tlie  case  with  snob  properties  as  Colour  and  the 
rest,  which  are  perceived  even  apart  from  the  objects  to  which  they  belong. 

»>  "  Oljection  "—noted  in  note  92.  If  there  be  non-difference  between  the  two, 
the  comprehension  of  one  must  lend  to  the  compretiension  of  the  other  j  and  lieuce 
there  can  be  no  such  non-comprehension  as  has  been  urged  against  us. 

9*  "  Capable : " — That  which  has  appeared  as  predominating  over  others  is 
"capable."  It  has  been  urged  above,  (K.  85  et  seg.)  by  the  Mimnnsaka,  that  if  the 
piinyavida  theory  were  accepted,  then,  out  of  the  two— the  cognising  Idea  and  the 
cognised  object — ,  if  one  were  comprehended,  both  would  be  comprehended;  and  if 
one  were  not  comprehended,  none  would  be  comprehended.  The  present  Karika  objects 
to  this  view,  and  saya  that  both  of  them  cannot  be  comprehended  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  of  them  could  not  have  the 
aforesaid  "  capability ;  "  specially  as  the  form  of  the  one  is  bound  to  predominate  over 
and  sappresB  that  of  the  other. 

S6  [With  this  Kfirlka  begins  the  refutation  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
the  ^'i'ugftVBda,  in  Kfirikaa  86  to  94].  Because  two  contradictory  properties  belonging 
to  the  same  object  would  splib  the  object  into  two  parts. 

»7  As  before,  bo  now,  if  incapahility  belonged  to  one  part,  the  other  part  would  also 
become  incapable,  on  account  of  the  said  identity  ;  and  thence  there  wonld  be  no  cum- 
preheuBibility.     "  Inttiuces  "—of  the  Lamp,  &c  ;  as  shown  in  K.  69.90, 
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98.  Even  if  among  Form  and  the  rest,  there  were  no  absolute  diffiT- 
enoe,  there  would  be  various  diverse  developments  of  the  form  of  the 
substance  itself. 

99-100.  You  have  asserted  (in  K.  92)  that  "  though  there  is  no'i- 
difference  yet  it  is  not  comprehensible;"  and  (on  this  we  ask) — when 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  notions  of  such  properties  as  nnn-eternality 
and  the  like  (apart  from  those  of  the  objects  possessing  such  properties), 
how  can  tliere  be  such  a  non-difference  ?  For,  wiMiout  doubt,  einepting 
the  distinctness  of  the  idea,  there  is  no  other  ground  for  differentiating 
a  comprehensible  object  (from  others). 

100.  Nor  is  the  difference  restricted  to  (difference  in)  time  and  foi'ra 
only. 

101.  It  is  the  relation  of  the  causes  with  the  effects  that  is  calh'd 
'  non-eternallty  '  (the  fact  of  being  caused)  ;  while  in  certain  cases,  it  is  the 
disjunction  of  the  constituent  parts  that  is  known  as  "  non-eteinality." 

102.  In  the  case  of  such  immaterial  entities,  as  the  Intellect  and  the 
like,  destructibility  (or  uoii-eternality)  consists  in  their  existence  in  the 
pure  form  of  the  Self.  By  "Eternality"  is  only  meant  evcrlnsting  exist- 
ence (permanence) ;  and  it  is  this  (existence)  that  is  called   "  Entity." 

103.  Relation  with  the  Means  of  Right  Notion  and  Knowledyie  are 
called  Piedicability  and  Knowability  (respectively).  In  all  these  cases, 
theie  is  a  difference  in  some  form  or  other. 

104.  Therefore,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Colour  &c.,  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  difference  of  time,  &c.,  there  is  a  diversity,  based  upon  a  difference 
of  ideas  (or  notions),  so,  in  the  same  manner,  you  should  accept  in  the 
present  case  also. 

9S  Though  Substance  being  one,  ita  properties  of  Colour  &c,  ns  identical  there- 
with, would  also  be  one,  and  as  such  the  difference  among  them  would  not  be  absolute, — 
yet  there  is  always  an  instrinsic  difference  among  them,  as  regards  their /orm,  &o,,  and 
Substance  too,  though  in  itself  only  one,  becomes  diverse,  in  accordance  with  the 
diversity  of  the  various  forms  of  its  properties, 

99.100  jt  has  been  urged  in  K.  92,  that,  the  properties  of  eternality,  &c.,  are  non- 
different  from  the  object  "  Sound,"  yet  we  do  not  comprehend  such  properties.  This 
Karika  refutes  that  assertion. 

100  There  being  many  other  grounds  of  difference,  chiefly  the  distinctness  of  the 
notion. 

lOi  This  Kiirika  shows  that  we  have  a  notion  of  noneternality  apart  from  none 
enteriial  substances,  whence  the  assertion  in  R.  92  becomes  false. 

I  "8  When  the  Self  attains  the  state  of  purity,  all  its  accessories,  in  the  shape  of 
the  intellect  and  the  rest,  cense  to  exist ;  and  in  this  lies  tlie  non-permanent  character  of 
these  latter.  "  This  "—that  is,  existence  without  the  permanence  is  what  is  called 
'  entity.' 

lOS  "  Difference  " — of  such  properties  as  enternality  and  its  contrary,  from  such 
objects  as  Sonnd  and  the  like. 

10*     You  should  not  restrict  all  difference  to  time  and  place  only. 
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105.  Absolute  difference,  we  do  not  accept  in  the  cn.se  of  any  ohject; 
because  Ol>iects,  in  the  form  of  "  entities,"  do  not  differ  from  one  another. 

106.  All  (such  properties  as)  '  non-eteinality  '  and  the  like  are  com- 
prehended in  leferetice  to  action,  cause,  &c  ;  and  when  there  is  no  cogni- 
tion of  these  action,  &o.,  then  tliey  (non  eternality,  &o.),  ai-e  not  cognised, 
notwilhstnndintr  their  (supposed)  non-difference  (from  the  objects  po.isess- 
ing  .such  properties  ). 

107.  In  a  Coi^nition,  however,  there  is  no  such  difference;  nor  does  it 
stand  in  need  of  anytliing  else.  If  it  be  urged  that  there  is  a  mutual 
need  (between  the  cognition  and  the  cognised], — (we  reply  that)  tlie  two  are 
always  close  to  each  other  (and  as  such  there  can  be  no  such  need). 

108.  (Obj.).  "  In  the  case  of  the  cognition  of  Hue,  &c.,  there  is  no 
sncli  idea  as  that  'this  is  the  cognition  '  and  '  tliat  the  cognised  ' ;  and  as 
such,  how  can  you  assert  mutual  need  ?  " 

109.  There  may  not  be  such  a  need  ;  but  even  then,  the  conception 
would  Ijave  a  duplicate  form.  For  if  (here  were  no  such  conception,  how 
could  the  dnjilicacy  of  form  lielong  to  the  Cognition  ? 

110.  Tlie  conception  of  the  form  of  the  cognising  Cognition,  that  is 
assumed  through  the  peculiarities  of  cognitions  one  after  the  other,  is 
only  inferred  from  remembrance. 

111-112.  If  the  Cognition  in  the  first  be  assumed  to  have  only  one 
form,  then  all  other   conceptions  in  connection  therewith  cannot  but  be  of 

106  Since  nil  objects,  as  objects  or  entities,  are  identical,  therefore  we  cannot 
accept  any  absolute  difference  among  them. 

101  Thongli  the  MimSnsaka  does  not  admit  of  any  such  mutual  requirements,  as 
asserted  in  the  first  half, — yet  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  accept  such  requirement,  when 
one  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  other  there  can  bo  no  requirement  that  is  not  already 
supplied. 

109  "Duplicate  form'' — tliat  is  as  cojmift'ore  and  the  cop'TO'sed  object.  Tliough  coo-ui- 
tion  is  in  renlity  one  only,  yet  it  consists  of  the  character  of  both  the  cognition  and 
the  cognised  ;  and  as  such,  even  when  it  is  perceived  in  its  single  form,  there  is  a 
conception  of  its  duplicate  character;  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  characteristics 
of  both. 

[IIO.IH  These  Karikas  embody  the  view  of  the  opponent  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Mimiinsaba]. 

HO  "  Assumed,  Src." — A  cognition  when  prodnced  has  the  form  of  the  cognised 
object ;  and  subsequoTitly  it  appears  in  the  form  of  the  cognising  cognition.  Thus  then 
owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  one  cognition  after  the  other,  there  is  a  remeDibrance 
that  what  now  appears  as  cogniser  is  the  same  that  had  appeared  as  the  cognised  object  j 
and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  cognition  appears  in  a  duplicate  form. 

111.118  If  the  first  cognition  of  the  Jar  were  in  the  form  of  the  Jar  alone,  then 
the  second  cognition  in  connection  therewith— namely,  the  notion  that  '  I  know  the 
Jar'— would  also  be  of  the  same  form  j  and  as  such  ^Ye  could  not  assert  any  difference 
among  the  series  of  cognitions  in  connection  with  any  particular  object.  If  however 
the  first  cognition  were  of  the  form  of  the  cogniser  mid  the  cognised,  then  alone,  there 
being  an  accumulation  of  different  forms,  there  would  be  a  difference  among  the 
cognitions  themselves. 
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the  »ame  form.  And  it  is  for  tLis  reason  that  the  difference  between  tlic 
cognition  of  the  jar  and  the  cognition  of  that  (^cognition)  is  not  fully  estab- 
lished. It  is  only  in  the  conception  of  the  form  of  the  cognising  cognition 
that  there  can  he  any  accumulation  of  forms. 

113-114.  Where  the  first  conception  appears  in  a  duplicate  form,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  third  conception  (such  as  "  I  have  that  conception  "), — 
in  that  case,  this  third  conception  as  well  as  the  former  two  are  both 
manifested  ;  and  thus,  there  being  an  augmentation  of  forms,  the  following 
ones  would  differ  from  the  preceding  ones.  And  again,  since  there  is  a 
subsequent  remembrance  of  the  conception  in  the  form  of  the  compre- 
hended object,  the  comprehending  conception  must  liave  been  cognised 
before,  as  such. 

115.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  donot  come  across  any  such  accumu- 
lations of  forms ;  nor  can  the  conception  be  defined,  without  mentioning 
the  object  (of  cognition). 

116.  Therefore  Cognition  by  itself  being  only  one,  it  is  established 
that  the  difference  in  the  conceptions  is  due  to  a  diversity  among  the  objects 
of  cognition ;  and  as  such  what  business  have  we  to  postulate  another 
form  (for  the  cognition  itself)  ? 

117.  Just  as  between  corporeal  objects  there  is  a  natural  difference, 
so  too,  in  the  present  case,  though  two  conceptions  may  have  the  simi- 
larity of  being  incorporeal,  yet,  could  not  these  too  have  a  natural 
difference  between  themselves  ? 

118.  It  is  a  false  assertion  that  after  remembrance,  (the  Conception 
is  inferred  to  be  duplicate).  Because  its  cognition  is  at  that  time  brought 
about  by  "  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  only. 

119.  You  have  asserted  that "  since  both  the  conception  and  the  com- 
prehended object  are  identical  in  form,  therefore  when  one  is  compre- 
hended, the  other  is  also  comprehended ; "  but  it  is  not  so  ;  and  certainly,  you 
have  not  been  questioned  by  me  simply  to  afford  you  occasion  for  making 
any  wild  assertions  you  like. 

120.  No   one   recognises   the  character  of  both   the  Comprehender 

l"  With  this  commenceB  the  refutation  of  the  arguments  urged  in  K.  110-114. 
The  meaning  of  the  Earika  is  that  the  cognition  or  conception  is  by  itself  pure  ;  and 
its  object  is  an  external  one,  which  however  does  not  assume  the  form  of  the  cogni- 
tion. The  reason,  why  the  object  is  named  in  expressing  a  cognition,  is  that  without 
the  mention  of  the  object  the  cognition  oould  not  be  defined, 

116  "Another  form"— that  is,  the  duplicate  form,  partaking  of  the  character  of 
the  cogniser  and  the  cognised. 

lis  In  fact  there  is  no  remembrance  in  the  case  of  introspection — "The  Jar  has 
been  known  by  me."  The  fact  is  that  when  we  remember  a  Jar,  finding  the 
remembrance  to  be  apparently  inexplicable,  we  assert  it  to  be  due  to  Conception. 
And  it  is  only  with  reference  to  this  conception  that  we  use  such  language  as  "  1  know 
the  Jar." 

no  The  Baaddha  holds  all  cognitions  to  be  resolved  into  perception ;  hence  he  can 
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and  the  Comprehended,  with  regard  to  one  single  object.  Nor  can  such 
duplicate  character  be  got  at  by  means  of  Inference ;  specially  when  all 
conceptions  are  held  to  be  only  forms  of  Sense-Perception. 

121.  It  is  only  one  form  that  is  comprehended;  and  yet  yon  assume  a 
second  ;  why  then  cannot  you  assume  a  thousand  snch  forms,  to  be  included 
in  that  single  conception  ? 

122.  "But  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  the  Comprehender 
and  the  Comprehended."  That  will  only  strengthen  our  theory.  "  But 
not  so ;  because  they  are  still  identical  in  their  common  character  of 
'  conception.'  " 

123.  But,  then,  how  is  it  that  of  one  and  the  same  object,  you 
assume  both  difference  and  non-difference  ?  In  so  doing  yon  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sankhya,  having  renounced  the  teachings  of  Buddha 
himself. 

124.  For  if  the  Comprehender  and  the  Comprehended  be  one 
(as  held  by  Buddha),  whence  this  assertion  of  difference  (between  the 
two)  ?  And  if  they  are  different,  how  could  you  assert  them  to  be 
one  ? 

125.  The  Comprehender  and  the  Comprehended  being  both  identical, 
and  consisting  in  one  and  the  same  conception, — there  could  be  a  concep- 
tion of  only  one  form, — be  it  either  in  that  of  the  Comprehender  (alone), 
or  in  that  of  the  Comprehended  (alone). 

126.  And  then  again,  if  one  of  the  two  (Comprehender  or  the 
Comprehended)  were  suppressed,  the  other  would  also  be  suppressed  (since 
both  are  identical)  ;  and  thus  then  there  would  be  an  absence  of  both 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  conception,  which  would  thereby  lose  its 
character  altogether  ;  thence  there  would  be  an  absolute  negation  of  it. 

127.  Or  again,  on  account  of  its  non-difference  from  two  mutually 
different  entities  (the  Comprehender  and  the  Comprehended),  the  character 
of  conception  too  would  come  to  be  different, — like  its  own  self.  And  thus 
would  be  established  a  double  entity  (the  Comprehended   object  apart 

never  have  recourse  to  inference,  &o. ;  while  by  perception  alone,  no  one  can  ever 
recognise  the  said  duplioate  character. 

183  The  8a%trantikas  and  the  Vaibhasikas  hold  that  the  two  are  difEerent  in  them- 
selves, while  both  are  non-different  from  Conception  j  and  in  this  mach,  the  two  may 
be  said  to  be  identical. 

184  "  Assert  them  to  be  one " — as  yon  must  do,  in  accordance  with  Banddha'a 
teachings. 

126  The  KafiM  thus  expresses  the  reasoning  in  the  syllogiatio  form  :  "  The  Com- 
prehended and  the  Comprehender,  have  only  one  character,  because  both  are  identical 
with  Conception,  which  is  uniform  ;  and  thus  both  being  of  only  one  form,  the  Concep- 
tion too  would  be  in  the  form  of  the  Comprehended  alone,  or  in  that  of  the  Comprehen- 
der  only." 

1»1  "  Like  Us  own  self"— i.e.,  just  as  it  has  the  oharaoter  of  the  Comprehended, 
it  must  be  different  from  the  Comprehender. 
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from  the  Conception  comprehending  it,  which  you  sought  to  disprove, 
and  which  is  all  that  we  seek  to  establish). 

128.  If,  however,  it  be  only  as  a  matter  of  convention  that  you  name 
these  entities  "Jnana";  then  that  may  be  so.  Or  the  word  '  Jnana,' 
when  applied  to  the  object,  may  be  explained  as  "  that  which  is  known  " 
[the  affix  having  an  objective  force]  ;  and  when  applied  to  Cognition,  the 
affix  may  be  explained  as  either  the  Nominal  or  the  Instrumental  (in  the 
former  case,  the  meaning  being  '  knowledge,'  in  the  latter,  '  that  by 
which  anything  is  cognised') . 

129.  In  any  case,  the  duality  of  existence  (in  the  shape  of  Compre- 
hension and  the  Comprehended)  has  been  established  ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  you  may  make  use  of  whatever  words  you  like ;  and  we  have  got 
nothing  to  say  against  the  word. 

130.  If  it  is  urged  that — "  though  there  is  a  difference  (between  the 
Comprehender  and  the  Comprehended)  yet  the  Comprehended  may  only  be 
in  the  form  of  another  conception  (and  not  any  external  object  as  you  take 
it)," — then,  we  ask,  what  is  the  ground  for  holding  the  Comprehended 
Cognition  to  be  a  Cognition  at  all  ?  If  for  such  grounds  you  urge  only 
those  that  have  been  explained  above  (in  K,  128),  then  we  also  accept 
them. 

131.  There  is  however  no  such  character  as  "  Jnana  "  (Conception 
or  Cognition)  that  extends  over  both  (the  Comprehender  a,rid  the  Compre- 
hended) ;  and  as  for  any  such  distinct  class  as  "  Jnana,"  you  do  not 
accept  any  (class  apart  from  the  individuals). 

132.  And  even  if  there  were  any  such  class  as  "  Jnana "  distinct 
from  both  (the  Comprehender  and  the  Comprehended), — then  (in  that 
case)  to  these  two,  the  character  of  Jnana  could  never  belong.  And  thus 
there  being  a  total  absence  of  the  form  (or  character)  thereof  (of 
Jnana),  there  would  result  an  absolute  negation  of  Jnana  . 

133.  Then  again,  (in  the  case  of  Jnana  being  something  distinct 
from  the  Comprehender  and  the  Comprehended),  it  could  be  related  to  each 
of  these,  either  one  by  one,  or  as  pervading  over  each  in  its  entirety ;  in  any 
case,  it  would  be  open  to  the  fault  of  being  made  up  of  constituent  parts— 
a  fault  that  is  urged  against  the  Vai9eshikas. 

134.  The  objections  that  have  been  urged  by  the  Bauddhas  against 
the  Class-theory,  would  also  apply  to  the  theory  that  the  Class  "  Concep- 
tion  "  bears  a  definite  relation  to  two  mutually  different  conceptions  (one 
following  after  the  other) . 

135.  If  again  the  class  "  Conception  "  be  said  to  be  identical  with 

1!3  If  you  accept  any  of  these  explanations  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  you. 

m  If  the  class  'Jnana'  were  distinct  from  both  the  Comprehender  and  the 
Comprehended,  then  these  two  could  not  have  the  character  of  Jnana;  hence  the 
application  of  this  name  to  them  wonld  only  be  a  misnomer. 

in  Is  the  class  related  to  the    whole  of    each  individual,  or  does  the  one  class 
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these  two,  then  the  aforesaid  (Karika  127)  difference  would  apply  to 
your  case.  And  as  for  the  theories  of  "  Similarity  "  (between  the  Indivi- 
dual and  the  Class)  and  "  Apoha  "  (negation  of  the  contradictory),  these 
will  be  met  and  refuted  later  on. 

136.  Bat  as  there  is  no  other  substance  (than  conception),  even  an 
"  Ai)oha  "  can  not  be  possible  for  you.  Because  for  the  Idealist,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "  non-Idea "  (or  non-Conception)  that  could  be  said  to  be 
negatived  (by  the  "  Apoha"). 

137.  Then  again,  the  negation  of  a  negative  factor  is  in  no  way 
possible.  (Granted  that  it  is  so,  even  then)  this  negative  factor  would  be  a 
substance  other  (than  the  Idea)  ;  as  the  character  of  a  substance  would 
doubtless  belong  to  it  on  account  of  its  being  an  object  of  negation. 

138.  Thus  then,  if  an  Idea  (or  Conception)  were  held  to  be  the 
negation  of  non-Idea,  you  would  have  a  new  substance  otlier  (than 
the  Idea).  If  you  urge  that  "the  negation  would  be  only  an  assumed 
one  (and  so  no  new  substance  would  have  to  be  accepted),"  we  deny  this, 
because  there  cap  be  no  assumption  of  that  which  can  never  exist. 

139.  Your  assumed  "  non-Idea "  too  would  only  be  an  "  Idea " 
partaking  of  the  character  of  "  non-Cognition,"  and  hence  it  would 
be  "  Idea"  alone  that  would  be  held  to  be  the  object  of  negation. 

140.  And  certainly,  in  any  theory  of  "  Class,"  there  can  be  no 
negation  of  the  object  (or  class)  by  itself.  For  never  can  there  be  a 
negation  of  a  tree  by  the  tree  itself. 

141.  It  the  Idea  itself  were  to  be  negatived,  then  you  could  not 
establish  your  own  "  Idea."  For  the  character  of  a  tree  cannot  belong 
to  otlier  objects,  such  as  the  jor  and  the  like,  which  are  negatived  by  the 
"  tree." 

142.  Thus  then,  it  would  be  a  "non-Idea  "  (or  non-Conception)  alone 
that  would  be  a  real  entity  ;  and  thence  would  there  be  an  Identity  (of 
the  Comprehended  with  the  Gomprehender).  And  what  substratum 
would  this  notion  of  "  non-Conception  "  have  ? 

143.  For  you  cannot  admit  of  any  such  object  of  comprehension  as 
"  non-Couception,"  free  from  all  touch  of  "  Conception  "  (or  Idea)  itself. 
Objection  :  "  But,  since  it  is  only  a  substance  (other  than  the  Idea)  that  we 

poi-meale  tlirough  all  the  iuaiviaimla :-  If  the  first,  then  tUere  is  a  difference  between 
the  individuals  and  the  class  j  while  in  the  second  onse,  it  would  bo  necessary  for 
the  class  to  have  parts,  in  absonoo  whereof  it  could  not  permeate  through  all 
individuals. 

"I  If  Ideas  are  negatived  by  Ideas,  the  character  ot  "Idea"  could  not  beloDR 
to  the  Idea, — an  absurdity. 

'«  Tou  do  not  admit  of  any  entity  save  that  of  "Idea";  and  certninly,  this 
could  not  be  the  substratum  of  non-Coneeption. 

1"  In  tho  second  half,  tho  Buddhist  urges  that  ho  does  uut  donv  Nesalion,  bat 
only  all  eubslancce  other  than  tlio  Idea. 
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deny,   why  could  not  we  comprehend  the  negation  of   the    substanco 
denied  ?  " 

144.  (We  reply).  One  who  does  not  comprehend  positive  entities 
(like  the  hill,  &c.),  what  can  be  said  ot  him  with  regard  to  (the  Compre- 
hension of)  negations  ?  And  as  for  the  fact  of  having  an  end  in  itself,  it 
is  equally  common  to  both  (the  Conception  of  a  positive  and  that  of  a 
negative  entity). 

145.  Therefore  (in  any  Idea)  the  object  of  compi-ehension  could  be 
either  another  "  Idea,"  or  the  self  of  the  same  Idea ;  and  how  could  we 
ever  recognise  a  contradictory  entity  (such  as  non-Oonception)  to  be  the 
object  of  the  comprehension  (of  a  Conception)  ? 

146.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  "  heat,"  there  can  be  no  conception  of 
"  non-heat,"  so  too  there  can  be  no  conception  of  "  non-Conception  "  with 
regard  to  a  "  Conception."  For  these  reasons,  if  there  were  no  other 
substance  than  the  Idea,  there  could  be  no  object  of  negation, 

147.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  character  of  the 
"  Idea  "  cannot  belong  equally  to  the  Comprehended  and  the  Coinprehender ; 
and  hence  it  must  be  held  to  belong  to  one  of  them  only. 

148-49.  Then  too,  we  hold  this  character  (of  Idea)  to  belong  to  the 
Comprehender  only ;  since  this  is  admitted  by  both  of  us.  And  when 
tho  duality  of  objects  has  been  proved,  names  may  be  given  to  them  in 
accordance  with  one's  choice  :  Both  may  be  called  "  Idea,"  or  both  may 
be  called  "  Object,"  or  even  the  Object  may  be  called  the  "  Compre- 
hender." 

149-50.  Since  Ideas  do  not  appear  simultaneously,  therefore  two 
Ideas  cannot  have  between  themselves  the  relation  of  the  "  Conceived  " 
(object)  and  the  "  means  of  Conception  "  (as  held  by  the  Idealist) — this  is 
what  has  been  asserted  (by  the  Bhashya)  in  the  passage  referred  to :  "  It 
(Idea)  is  momentary,  &c."  Therefore  the  object  (of  Cognition)  must  be 
something  other  (than  the  Idea  itself. ) 

150-51.  Even  when  the  two  Ideas  appear  simultaneously,  in  as 
much  as  they  are  independent  of  each  other,  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
such  relation  (between  the  two  Ideas)  as  that  between  the  "  Conceived " 
(object)  and  the  "means  of  Conception;  "  because  both  (Ideas)  are  equally 
devoid  of  action  and  instrumentality, 

Ui  The  Banddha  denies  positive  entitiea,  suoh  as  the  Mountain,  the  River,  and 
the  like,  which,  however,  are  comprehensible  by  all  men.  Under  the  ciroumBtanoeB, 
how  can  he  comprehend  a  Negation  ?  If  the  Bauddha  nrges  that  his  Conception  has 
an  end  in  itself,  and  as  snch',  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  comprebension  of  a 
Negation,— we  reply,  that  this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  comprehension  of  poiitive 
entities ;   why  then,  shonld  yon  deny  these  latter  P 

li8.49  "  Admitted  hy  both  of  us  "  :  the  Bauddha  attributes  the  character  of  "  Idea  "  to 
the  Comprehended  as  well  as  to  the  Comprehender;  and  it  is  to  the  former  alone  that 
such  character  is  attributed  by  the  UTmanaka.  Thus  then  in  tho  matter  of  the  Com- 
prehended, there  is  nu  agreement. 
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151-52.  It  is  the  Conjunction  (or  relation)  of  the  Object  and  the 
Idea  with:;regard  to  a  Conception— that  is  known  as  the  "  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  "  ;  and  we  do  not  come  across  such  (causal  relation)  any- 
where else. 

152-53.  And  again,  in  the  case  of  the  right  and  left  horns  of  an 
animal  (two  objects  appearing  simultaneously),  there  can  be  no  such  fixed 
rule  as  that  'this  is  the  efiect,  and  that  the  cause  '  ;  nor  can  both  be 
both,  because  that  would  lead  to  the  fault  of  "  reciprocity." 

] 53-54.  And  people  knowing  the  real  character  of  the  causal  rela- 
tion, do  not  define  it  as  mere  concomitance,  independently  of  all  notion  of 

Sequence. 

154-55.  (Conversely  also)  we  find  that  though,  at  times,  the  cow 
would  follow  the  horse,  this  mere  Sequence  could  not  constitute  causal 
relation.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  two  moments  (of  Cognition),  when 
appearing  in  different  series  of  Cognitions,  though  occurring  simultane- 
ously,—alid  also  in  the  case  of  the  different  properties  of  the  jar  (though 
occurring  simultaneously),— (there  can  be  uo  causal  relation.) 

155-56.  For  these  reasons,  an  entity  can  be  said  to  be  the  effect  of 
another,  only  when  the  former  is  such  that  it  can  come  about  only  when 
the  latter  has  already  existed. 

156-57.  You  have  brought  forward  the  case  of  the  lamp  and  the  light 
emitted  by  it,  as  the  instance  of  the  simultaneity  of  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
But  in  this  case  also,  there  is  a  minute  point  of  time  (intervening  between 
the  appearance  of  the  lamp  and  that  of  the  light) ;  though  this  is  impercep- 
tible ■  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  piercing  (with  a  needle)  of  the  hundred 
petals  of  the  lotus. 

158.  The  same  refutation  would  also  apply,  even  if  you  assert  the 
simultaneity  of  the  two  parts  (of  Cognition,  i.e.,  the  Comprehended  and  the 
Comp'ehender. ) 

158-59.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  "  by  means  of  a  transference  of 
potentialities,  the  substratification  would  be  gradual  "  ;  because  in  that  case, 
the  object  of  Comprehension  would  have  passed  away,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  assert  (its)  identity  (with  the  present  notion). 

166.66  That  is,  when  there  is  a  necessary  and  invariable  sequence  between  the  two. 

168  The  reasons  that  have  been  urged,  in  the  refutation  of  the  definition  of  mere 
simultaneity  constituting  the  causal  relation. 

ltl.69  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  this  :  "  Granted  that  there  is  no  simultaneity 
betweeii  the  Comprehender  and  the  Comprehended ;  it  may  be  that  they  may  appear, 
one  after  the  other  j  and  thus  the  one  that  goes  before  may  be  the  Comprehended 
object  of  that  which  follows ;  and  though  by  the  time  that  the  latter  appears,  the 
former  will  have  passed  away,  yet  it  will  surely  have  left  traces  of  its  potentialities 
npon  the  latter.  The  latter  Conception  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  impressions 
left  by  the  former  Conception,  which  thus  comes  to  bo  Comprehended  by  it."  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that  that  which  has  passed  away  can  never  bo  Comprehended  as 
"  present ; "  and  honco,  uo  Comproheusiou  of  a  foregone  Conception  is  possible. 
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159-61,  What  is  comprehended  by  Memory,  too,  is  only  the  Com- 
prehended Object,  as  intermixed  with  its  past  character  ;  and  the  same[could 
be  said  in  the  present  case  also  (if  things  were  to  be  as  you  assert  them  to 
he).  In  a  dream  however,  it  can  never  be  so;  because  dream-conscious- 
ness is  always  false ;  as  in  a  dream  that  which  is  not  present  is  cognised 
as  present ;  and  this  must  be  a  mistaken  notion,  because  it  is  always  set 
aside  by  a  contradictory  Cognition  (in  the  waking  state).  But  there  is  no 
such  mistake  in  the  present  case  (of  ordinary  Conception). 

161-62.  Therefore,  of  all  ideas  of  Sense-perception,  the  past  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  object ;  simply  because  it  is  past ;  exactly  like  the  opera- 
tions of  these  (Ideas)  in  past  lives.  Or  the  fact  of  these  '  not  being  Cog- 
nised as  such  (as  past)  '  may  be  laid  down  as  the  Reason;  the  instance  (in 
this  case)  being  "  future  entities." 

163.  Even  if  it  be  the  past,  what  proof  have  you  got  for  the  asser- 
tion that  'it  is  not  an  Ohj'ect  but  a  Conception  '? 

163-64.  The  past  Conception  that  you  have  assumed  to  be  the 
object  of  Comprehension  (by  the  present  Conception), — is  it  of  the  form  of 
the  Gomprehender,  or  of  that  of  the  Comprehended,  or  of  hath  ?  If  it  be 
of  the  form  of  the  Comprehended  alone,  then  it  comes  to  be  a  pure  Object 
for  you,  only  in  a  different  name. 

165-66.  And  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  cognised  at  any  time  except  its 
own  (in  the  past),  there  could  not  be  any  transference  of  energy  (or 
potentiality).  Just  as  there  can  be  no  such  transference  from  a  Conceptiou 
that  has  not  yet  appeared,  or  from  one  occurring  in  another  series  so  in 
the  same  manner,  there  can  be  no  transference  from  a  Conception  which 
is  not  strongly  realised,  and  which  disappears  as  soon  as  it  is  produced. 

166-67.  If  (secondly),  the  past  Cognition  were  in  the  form  of  the 
Comprehender  alone,  then  it  could  never  have  the  character  of  the  Compre- 
hended; and  then  in  comparison  with  (and  with  reference  to)  what  would 
it  be  the  Comprehender  ? 

167-68.  As  for  the  duplicate  form  of  Conception,  it  has  already 
been  refuted  (K.  64  et.  seq.)     And   (if  a  Conception  were  to  hare  such 

169.61.  The  objector  urges  that  in  a  dream,  past  eventa  are  Cognised  as  present  • 
and  is  met  by  the  argument  that  Dream-Cognition  is  always  mistaken  ;  and  as  sucli 
cannot  be  admitted  as  an  instance  of  Right  Notion. 

16U6i!  The  reasoning  is  put  into  the  syllogistic  form.  "  Past  lives" :  just  as  past 
lives  are  not  objects  of  Cognition  in  the  present  birth.  The  second  syllogistic  argument 
is  this:  "Ideas  of  Sense-perception  do  not  comprehend  past  objects;  because  these 
are  not  cognised  as  such  ;  like  future  objects." 

166.86  There  is  another  discrepancy  in  this  alternative :  An  Impression  is  only  gnch 
as  has  comprehended  its  object ;  and  the  former  Conception  is  solely  in  the  form  of  an 
object  of  Comprehension.  Consequently,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  latter  Concep- 
tion, (of  which  alone  the  former  could  be  the  object),  the  former  could,  in  no  way 
be  Cognised.  And  as  such,  it  could  not  transfer  its  potentialities,  in  the  shape  of 
impressions ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this  transference,  we  eonid  not  have  the  latter 
conception  comprehending  the  former. 
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a  duplicate  character)  it  would  also  be  ordinarily  recognised  as  such 
(which  is  not  the  case) ;  and  even  if  such  were  the  case,  the  latter  Con- 
ception would  not  stand  in  need  of  another  (foregoing  Conception  as  the 
Comprehended  object),  for  its  full  cognisance. 

168-69.  If  you  hold  that  a  Conception  has  the  duplicate  form  (of 
the  Comprehender  and  the  Comprehended),  then  all  right  notions  would  end 
in  the  Conception  itself  (as  you  declare  that  the  Conception  cognises 
itself)  ;  and  hence,  the  past  could  never  be  an  object  of  the  Conception.  If 
(the  latter  Conception  were)  of  the  same  form  as  the  former  (Conceptioa 
which  you  assert  to  be  the)  object  of  Comprehension,  then  (of  the  latter 
Conception)  the  very  character  of  the  Comprehender  would  disappear. 

170.  And  if  it  were  solely  in  the  form  of  the  Comprehender,  then 
thei'e  would  be  no  object  (of  Comprehension)  ;  because  there  is  no  similarity 
between  the  two.  And  as  for  the  transference  of  potentialities  (urged  by 
you),  we  never  come  across  any  such  transference. 

171.  And  the  absence  of  any  such  transference  of  potentialities,  in 
accordance  with  your  theory  (of  Momentary  Ideas),  has  been  proved  (by 
us,  in  the  Section  on  "  Niralambana-Vada.") 

171-72.  In  the  case  of  Ideas  occurring  in  the  same  series,  we  must 
deny  the  relation  ( between  them)  of  Cause  and  Effect,  as  also  the  relation 
of  the  Jmpressor  and  the  Impressed, — because  they  are  Ideas, — just  like 
Ideas  occuring  in  different  series  (of  Cognitions). 

172-74.  Therefore  that  which  is  the  Comprehender  (of  colour  f.i. )  must 
be  different  from  its  object,  (colour), — because  the  conception  of  one  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  that  of  the  other; — as  f.i.  the  Comprehenders  of 
taste,  &o.  Similarly  the  Comprehended  object  is  different  from  the  Compre- 
hending (Idea)  ; — because  one  who  conceives  of  the  one  does  not  necessarily 
conceive  of  the  other; — f.i.  the  Comprehenders  of  taste  &c. 

174-75.  Thus  then,  the  two  factors  (the  Comprehender  and  the  Compre- 
hended) must  be  concluded  to  be  different, — like  taste,  &o. ; — because  they 
are  never  conceived  as  identical; — as, /.t.,  the  conceptions  occurring  in 
another  series. 

175-76.  Again,  an  Idea  can  not  comprehend  any  portion  of  itself ; — be- 
cause of  its  originating  in  an  Idea ; — like  its  own  potentiality  (i.e.,  Vasana) ; 
(and  for  the  same  reason)  there  is  a  denial  of  the  comprehensibility  of   an 

no.  If  the  latter  conception  were  solely  in  the  form  of  the  Compehender,  then  the 
former  could  not  be  its  object ;  because  the  two  would  be  dissimilar — one  being  the 
Com'preliender,  and  the  other  being  the  Compehended ;  and  all  Ohjectiviiy  is  based  upon 
Similarity.  "  Process  "—since  no  such  process  is  possible  for  an  Idea  or  Conception, 
which  the  Banddha  holds  to  be  a  non-entity. 

ni.U.  Now  follows  a  series  of  syllogisms. 

nt.H.  The  Bauddha  holds  that  an  Idea  originates  from  an  immediately  preceding 
Idea ;  and  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  that  which  originates  in  an  Idea  cannot  Compre- 
hend itself  J  as  for  instance,  the  Impressions  produced  by  an  Idea,  which  ore  never 
capable  of  being  Comprehended  by  themaelves. 
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Idea  (by  itself)  ;  because  Impressions  are  not  equipped  witli  a  duplicate 
character  (that  o£  the  Oomprehender  and  the  Oomprehended). 

176-77.  Oaitra's  conception  cannot  be  the  means  of  the  cognition 
of  the  comprehensible  part  of  the  conception  occurring  in  the  same 
series; — because  it  is  a  conception  ; — just  as  a  conception  occurring  in 
another  body  (of  another  man),  cannot  be  the  Oomprehender  thereof, 
(i.e.,  of  Oaitra's  conception). 

177-79.  In  the  same  manner  is  to  be  explained  the  refutation  of  the 
duplicate  capability  of  conceptions.  We  admit  of  a  multiplicity  of  facul- 
ties elsewhere  (e.g.,  in  Atma),  because  such  is  proved  by  other  means  of 
right  notion.  Whereas  in  the  present  case  (of  conception)  there  is  no 
ground  for  asserting  such  multiplicity  of  capabilities.  And  for  these 
i-easons  we  do  not  accept,  as  valid,  the  fact  of  your  theory  being  simpler 
and  acceptable  to  both  us  (which  you  have  urged  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  the  form  belonging  to  the  Idea,  and  not  to  any  external  object). 

179-80.  There  is  another  reason  too — that  since  conception  is  the 
means  of  comprehending  the  object,  tlierefore  it  (conception)  must  be 
itself  comprehended  before  the  comprehension  of  the  object ;  but  this 
reasoning  is  unsound,  because  the  case  of  the  sense-organs — the  eye,  &c. — 
affords  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 

180-81.  Then  again,  it  has  been  urged  that  since  the  conception  ia 
mot  repressed,  it  must  be  comprehended  as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  But, 
on  this,  we  urge  that  the  Conception  could  not  be  comprehended  by  itself 
(for  reasons  urged  above)  ;  and  none  other  (that  would  comprehend  it), 
has  till  then  been  produced ;  hence,  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  Com- 
prehension, it  could  not  be  comprehended  (as  urged). 

182.  If  there  were  no  '  Idea,'  then  we  could  not,  in  any  other  way, 
explain  the  existence  of  objects ;  hence  it  is  that  after  (the  object  has 
been  perceived),  we  form  an  idea  (of  the  Idea)  as  the  means  of  a  right 
notion  (of  the  perceived  object). 

183.  The  mere  fact  of  non-reppression  by  something  else  cannot  lead 
to  the   Comprehension  of  anything.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  absence 

m.79  "  In  the  same  mnnner, " — i.e.,  "  A  conception  cannot  have  a  double  faenlty, 
because  it  originates  in  a  conception, — like  Impressions."  "Simplicity", — we  part 
company  from  you  when  you  sacrifice  evidence  to  simplicity  ;  and  certainly  "  Ganrava  " 
is  no  fault,  whea  supported  by  proofs :  "  Pramanavanty airishtani  kalpydni  suba- 
hilnyapi," 

The  eye  is  the  means  of  cognising  colour  ;  and  certainly,  the  Eye,  as  an  organ,  is 
not  necessarily  Comprehended,  always,  before  the  Comprehension  of  colour.  Therefore 
the  mere  fact  of  the  Idea  being  a  means  of  Comprehension  cannot  afford  sufficient 
ground  for  holding  its  own  prior  Comprehension. 

1812  The  Author  explains  how  the  Comprehengion  of  the  "Idea"  is  got  at.  He 
means  to  say  that,  if  there  were  no  Idea,  we  could  not  explain  objects  as  we  see  them. 
Consequently,  it  ia  through  "  Apparent  Ineonsisteney,"  that  we  assume  the  existence 
of  Ideas. 

22 
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of  a  fully  efficient   cause,   even  a  (solid)   object  is  not  perceived  (or  com- 
preh  ended). 

184,  While  functioning  towards  the  Comprehension  of  the  Object 
the  Idea  does  not  approach  itself  (i.e.,  does  not  render  itself  compre- 
hensible). Hence,  thougVi  the  Idea  is  the  illuminator  (or  tlie  means  of  the 
Comprehension  of  other  things),  yet  for  its  own  Comprehension,  it  stands 
in  need  of  something  else. 

185.  Or,  the  illuminative  character  (of  tlie  Idea)  may  he  said  to 
consist  only  of  the  Comprehension  of  the  object ;  and  there  is  no  Compre- 
hension (by  itself)  of  (the  Idea)  itself;  hence  it  cannot  be  its  own 
illuminator  (or  manif ester). 

186-87,  As  in  the  case  of  the  Eye,  &c.,  we  find  that,  though  endowed 
with  an  illuminative  character,  they  have  their  illuminativeness  restricted 
to  (their  specific  objects)  colour,  form,  &c., — so,  we  would  have  the  same 
restriction  in  the  present  case  also  :  viz. :  the  illuminativeness  (of  the 
Idea)  would  affect  the  external  object,  and  not  (the  Idea)  itself;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  incapable  of  doing  so  (i.e.,  of  manifesting 
itself  or  leading  to  its  own  Comprehension.) 

187-88.  "If  one  (Idea)  were  to  be  comprehended  by  another  (Idea), 
then  there  would  be  no  end  of  (such  Ideas — one  comprehending  the  other). 
Finding  that  there  is  remembrance  of  such  and  such  (Cognitions),  we 
m^ust  admit  that  all  such  Cognitions  in  a  series  are  definitely  compre- 
hended. If  however  all  these  were  comprehended  by  a  single  Cognition, 
then,  the  comprehension  of  all  would  be  explicable  by  that  alone  (and 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  assume  an  endless  series  of  Cognitions)." 

189.  Your  assertion  that  "  there  is  a  remembrance  of  each  of  the 
Cognitions  in  a  Series  "  is  opposed  to  ordinary  experience.  For  no  ordi- 
nary person  ever  remembers  any  such  Series  of  Cognitions. 

190-91.  (The  ordinary  experience  is  that)  when  such  objects  as  the 
jar  and  the  like,  have  been  Comprehended,  soon  after  this,  there  follows, 
through  Apparent  Inconsistency,  the  frequent  recognition  of  certain  concep- 
tions ;  and  this  recognition  goes  on  until  one  becomes  tired  of  it ;  and  hence 
subsequently,  it  would  be  only  so  many  Cognitions,  that  would  be  remem- 
bered (and  not  an  endless  series  of  them).  And  as  for  any  remembrance, 
prior  to  such  recognition,  of  Cognitions,  it  would  be  like  the  remembrauGe 
of  the  child  of  a  childless  woman  (I'.e  ,  an  impossibility). 

192.  The  notion  of  remembrance  that  enters  into  the  element  of 
the  subsequent  Cognitions,  is  a  mistaken  one;  because  it  is  (really)  only 
a  remembrance   of  the   object    (and  not   of    the   Cognition).     And  it  is 

18*  Being  engaged  in  manifesting  the  object,  it  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  manifest 
itself.     Since  two  independent  functions  can  never  operate  eimultaueonaly. 

IM  It  is  the  object  that  is  remembered  j  and  as  this  could  never  be  explicable 
without  a  former  cognition,  therefore  the  latter  has  to  be  assamed,  through  "  Apparent 
luoousistency," 
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this  (remembrance  of  the  object)  that  leads  to  the  cognisance  of  a  previ- 
ous Cognition. 

193.  The  recognition  of  the  Series  of  Cognitions  would  continue 
only  BO  long  as  one  is  not  tired  of  it,  even  if  the  preparations  for  its  conti- 
nuance be  on  a  grand  scale.  And  there  is  sure  to  be  a  break,  either 
tlirough  fatigue,  or  predilection,  or  contact  with  something  else  ; — just  as 
there  is  in  the  case  of  objects. 

194.  As  for  "  the  remembrance  of  such  and  such  "  that  has  been  men- 
tioned (in  K.  188)  ; — if  this  refers  to  the  first  cognition,  then  there  would 
be  a  Comprehension  of  that  one  alone ;  and  as  such  there  would  be  no 
"  endlessness." 

195.  If  however  the  remembrance  belonged  to  every  one  of  the 
Cognitions  (ia  a  Series),  then  we  would  have  to  accept  an  equal  number  of 
Comprehensions  as  well, — and  as  such  who  could  get  aside  the  series  (even 
though  endless)  when  they  would  be  in  due  accord  with  reason  ? 

196.  If  it  be  assumed  that  "  they  (i.e.,  the  endless  remembrances) 
have  all  got  the  first  Cognition  for  their  object,"  then  the  differences, 
among  the  Cognitions  (of  the  series)  coming  oue  after  the  other,  would 
not  be  possible, 

197.  For  one,  who  holds  that  all  conceptions  have  Cognitions  for 
their  objects,  the  distinction  between  the  Conception  of  the  Jar  and  the 
Cognition  of  this  conception,  is  scarcely  possible. 

198.  And  just  as  such  a  theorist,  when  remembering  a  conception, 
remembers  it  as  devoid  of  any  form, — so,  when  remembering  a  pre-cog- 
nised  object,  he  would  remember  this  also  as  devoid  of  any  form. 

199.  When  the  remembrance  follows  on  the  wake  of  a  conception,  it  is 
because  the  conception  (or  Idea)  is  the  means  of  (ascertaining)  the  exis- 
tence of  the  object,  aud  nut  because  the  conception  is  comprehended. 

"i  In  the  case  of  an  object,  perceived  by  the  eye,  for  instance,  we  find  that  there 
is  a  cognition  of  the  object,  only  so  long  as  the  Bye  is  not  tired,  or  the  person  himself 
does  not  desire  to  withdraw  to  other  objects,  or  until  no  other  object  appears  on  the 
scene.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Comprehension  of  cognitions  ;  and  hence  there 
never  oonld  be  an  ondless  series  of  cognitions. 

19'  The  expression  could  apply  either  to  the  complete  Series,  or  to  the  first  nnit 
alone.     The  former  alternative  has  been  refuted  in  K.  190-91,  et.  seq. 

'98  The  series  is  made  up  of  the  first  Cognition  of  tlie  jar,  the  Cognition  of  this 
Cognition,  and  so  on  ad  infi.  And  certainly  there  is  a  certain  difference  among  these. 
No  such  difference  could  be  possible,  if  every  oue  of  the  endless  Cognitions,  had  the 
same  Cognition  for  its  object. 

195  The  Bauddha  ascribes  a  form  to  the  Conception  ;  and  yet  he  says  that  when 
remembering  it,  he  remembers  it  as  devoid  of  form.  So  in  the  case  of  the  Cognition 
of  objects  also,  the  remembrance  would  be  devoid  of  all  form, — which  is  an  absurdity. 

193  It  has  been  urged  by  the  Bauddha  that,  because  Rememberance  is  found  to 
follow  on  Conception,  therefore  it  is  the  Conception  that  is  comprehended.  The 
Kariki  refutes  this  view  by  declaring  that  we  have  Rememberuuces  following  upon 
Conceptions  because  it  is  only  through  sauh  Conoeptious  that  we  can  have  any  idea 
of  objects. 
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200.  "  Proxitnity  "  and  "  Relativity  "  (that  have  been  urged  by  the 
Bauddlia  as  reasons  for  tlie  Comprehensibility  of  the  Conception  based 
upon  its  identity  witli  the  form  of  the  object)  are  precluded  (from  the  Con- 
ception) because  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Comprehensibility  (of  Concep- 
tions.) Or  the  two  factors  (of  Proximity  and  Relativity)  could  be  said  to 
be  based  on  the  relationship  of  the  object  and  subject  f  subsisting  between 
the  Object  and  the  Conception) ;  and  as  such  what  good  would  result  from 
their  nou-disjunotion  of  place  (i.e.,  identity)  ? 

201.  It  has  been  urged  (by  the  Bauddba)  that  no  form  oi  an  object 
could  be  possible  in  the  case  of  a  mistaken  Cognition  ;  but  we  have  already 
proved  (in  the  Section  on  Niralambanavada)  that  in  some  cases  (of  mis- 
taken Cognition)  we  have  only  instances  of  the  perversion  of  time  and 
place. 

2J2.  Even  Cognitions  other  than  those  of  Sense-perception  are 
brought  about  by  means  of  past  and  future  objects, — both  daring  the 
existence  and  uon-existenoe  of  Impressions. 

203.  In  the  case  of  the  object  that  has  never  been,  or  never  will  be, 
comprehended, — there  being  no  impressions,  how  could  the  Bauddha  too, 
have  any  Cognition  ? 

204.  If,  even  in  the  absence  of  Impressions,  Cognitions  were  to 
appear ;  then  that  would  contradict  the  causal  efficiency  of  Impressions, 
which  is  accepted  by  you. 

»0i  The  Bauddha  argoes  thus  :  "  The  object  Blue  is  not  different  from  its  cogni- 
tion ;  becanse  there  can  be  no  Cognition  of  anything  that  is  not  identical  with  the 
Cognition  itself.  And  again,  if  there  be  no  relation,  there  can  be  no  Comprehensibility. 
According  to  ns,  however,  the  form  of  the  object  is  close  to,  and  identical  with,  cogni- 
tions ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  it  is  comprehensible."  To  this  the  Kirika 
offers  the  reply  that  both  the  Proximity  and  the  Relativity  (of  the  form  of  the  object 
with  the  Cognition)  become  precluded  from  the  Cognition,  simply  becanse  this  latter  can- 
not be  the  object  of  comprehension.  Therefore  you  must  accept  the  comprehension  of  a 
form  of  the  object,  which  is  neither  related  to,  nor  in  close  proximity  with,  Cognition. 
Or  again,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  identity,  (between  the  Cognition  and  the 
form  of  the  object),  we  could  assert  the  proximity  and  relativity  of  these  two,  to  be 
based  upon  the  relation  of  the  object  and  subject,  which  subsists  between  them. 
"  Non-distinction  of  place  "  is  identity  j  and  "  objectivity  "  is  the  character  of  bearing 
the  result  of  Cognitions ;  and  this  latter  is  the  definition  of  "Comprehensibility,"  of 
which  no  other  definition  is  possible. 

aoi  A  wrong  Cognition  is  only  one  of  an  object,  in  a  place  and  at  a  time  other 
than  the  correct  ones ;  and  it  can  never  be  possible  for  any  Cognitions,  right  or  wrong, 
to  affect  such  objects,  and  such  regions  of  time  and  place,  as  are  not  known  to  the 
agent. 

20J  Remembrances  and  Dreams  occur  only  when  there  are  impressions  ;  but  Infer- 
ential Knowledge  is  attainable,  through  premises,  even  in  the  absence  of  impres- 
sions. 

208  Becanse  the  Bauddha  asserts  the  forms  of  Cognitions  to  be  due  to  the  impres- 
aions  left  by  previous  Cognitions. 

!<"  You  hold  that  coguiCiouB  are  always  due  to  InipresBions  ;  and  this  theoiy  would 
bo  contradicted. 
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205.  And  if  there  be  any  impressions  in  that  case  also,  then,  these 
must  have  been  preceded  by  a  cognition  (if  not  in  this  life,  at  least  in 
some  former  life)  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  the  object  (to  which  the 
impressions  belong)  must  have  been  cognised  before  at  some  place  or 
other  (so  that  this  Cognition,  at  some  distant  date,  must  have  given  birth 
to  the  impressions  m  question). 

206.  Thus  then,  it  is  not  proper  ever  to  assert  the  absolute  non-exis- 
tence of  an  object  (vpith  reference  to  a  Cognition).  And  on  account  of 
the  inexplicability  (of  strange  dreams  and  impressions,  without  external 
objects),  it  becomes  established  that  the  object  (dreamt  of)  bad  existed 
(and  had  been  cognised)  (at  least)  in  some  previous  birth. 

207.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  Cognitions  appear  in  an  incorrect 
form  ;  but  this  is  due  to  certain  discrepancies  in  the  cognitions  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  the  earth  &c.,  however,  their  forms  would  be  cognised 
only  through  themselves  (and  not  as  based  on  Cognitions). 

208.  Barring  these  (objects  like  the  Earth,  &c.),  we  cannot  ascribe 
any  form  to  the  objects  of  cognition.  For  "  Cognition  "  too  cannot  attain 
to  its  character,  unless  it  is  possessed  by  an  external  object. 

209.  And  again  if  this  (form  dreamt  of),  and  other  forms,  were  to> 
be  ascribed  to  Cognitions  alone, — then  what  would  be  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  dreams,  which  marks  them  as  absolutely  non  est  (or  unreal)  ? 

210.  For  these  reasons,  it  must  be  concluded  that,  this  (dream)  is 
a  pure  misconception,  whicli,  while  comprehending  an  object  for  ua, 
comprehends  it  in  a  way  other  than  in  which  it  exists  ;  and  it  can  never 
be  said  to  exercise  any  independent  function  by  itself. 

211.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Cognition  to  the  contrary  (of  any 
misconceived  Cognition)  gives  rise  to  such  a  reasoning  as  that — "  though 
the  object  really  exists  in  another  form,  yet  this  (false)  form  is  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  mind  (or  Cognition)  (under  the  influence  of  a  certain 
delusion)." 

212-13.     The  same  is  the  case  with  such  misconceptions  as  that  of  the 

208  "  Xn  some  previous  birth."  This  has  been  added,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
instances  of  such  Dreams,  &o.,  as  are  altogether  new  to  the  Agent,  and  as  such,  unlike 
all  his  experiences  in  this  life. 

aoi  Objection ;  "  One  can  have  no  impressions  of  his  own  head  being  cut  off ;  and 
then  how  can  you  explain  a  dream  to  that  effect  ?  "  Reply  :  a  man  sees  another  per- 
son's head  being  cut  off,  and  by  certain  misoonoeptiona,  common  iu  Dreams,  the 
impression  left  by  that  event  is  transferred  to  one's  own  head. 

810  By  Dreams  also,  we  only  comprehend  certain  objects,  the  only  difference  being 
that  during  a  Dream,  the  object  is  perceived  to  be  in  a  form  other  than  the  right  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dreams  could  never  have  an  end  in  themselves,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Baaddha,  with  regard  to  Cognition,  in  general. 

an  This  is  all  that  a  contradictory  Cognition  does ;  it  does  not  absolutely  nega- 
tive  the  existence  of  an  external  object. 

SlS-13  Refer  to  the  objections  urged  in  Eariltas  57-58.  The  first  explanation  means 
that  tlie  difference  in  the  Gender  and  sach.  application  of  names  to  the  same  object  is 
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"  double  moon  "  ;  and  in  tlie  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  Buch  synonyms 
as  "  taraka  "  (Fem.)  ("  Nakshatra  "  Neut.),  &c.,  the  feminine  character,  &c., 
(1)  would  be  such  as  lias  been  perceived  elsewhere  (and  attributed  here 
by  mistake)  ;  or  (2)  they  might  be  somehow  explained  as  being  merely 
verbal ;  or  (3)  lastly  they  might  be  explained  as  being  due  to  such 
perceived  agencies  as  the  excess  or  otherwise  of  the  various  attributes  of 
Sattwa,  Bajas  and  Tamas,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some, — notably,  by 
Patanjali  (in  his  Vyakarana-Bhashya). 

214.  Thus  then,  we  fiud  that  the  application  of  the  three  genders 
to  the  same  object,  is  not  un-reasonable.  And  since  the  diversity 
is  based  upon  comparative  difEerence  (from  other  objects  in  the  excess 
or  deficiency  of  one  or  other  of  the  attributes),  therefore  there  is  no 
contradiction(if  different  genders  be  attributed  to  the  same  object). 

216.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  ideas  of  a  "  dead  body,"  &c., 
(with  reference  to  a  handsome  woman),  where  the  same  object  (the 
woman)  being  found  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  three  characters,  the 
disposition  of  the  cognising  persou  leads  to  the  recognition  of  one  or  the 
other  definite  chaiacter. 

216.  In  the  case  of  objects  with  many  forms,  the  impression  left 
after  ils  particular  Cognition  (at  a  particular  moment)  would  be  the  cause 


B,  mistake.  But  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  Cognitiona  whereby  such  use  would  be 
contradicted,  and  (hence)  set  aside,  we  offer  the  second  explanation.  The  differences 
may  be  only  verbal,  and  not  real.  But  inasmuch  as  this  also  is  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, we  have  a  third  explanation.  Patanjali  holds  that  the  Gender  of  objects,  and 
hence  of  Words  is  based  upon  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  several  Gunas :  That 
which  abounds  in  Sattwa  ia  masculine ;  that  which  abounds  is  Bajas  ia  feminine,  and 
that  abounding  in  I'amas  is  Neuter;  tliis  excess  or  otherwise  of  the  Gunas  however 
is  purely  comparative  ;  one  and  the  same  object  may  have  an  excess  of  Sattwa,  in 
comparison  with  one  object  (thus  being  masculine) ;  while  the  same  object  may  have 
a  deficiency  of  Sattwa  and  an  excess  of  Bajas,  iu  comparison  with  a  third  object  (and 
as  such  it  would  be  called  Feminine).  Thus  then,  there  ia  nothing  unreaaonable  in 
the  use  of  difEerent  Genders  with  regard  to  the  aame  object.  In  the  case  in  question, 
the  brightest  stars  may  be  said  to  be  Mascvline,  the  lesser  ones  Feminine,  and  the 
smallest  ones  Neuter — called,  respectively,  "  Tishya,"  "  Taraks  "  and  "  Nakshatra." 

S16  This  refers  to  the  objection  urged  in  Karika  59.  The  Woman  is  possessed  of 
the  three  properties  of  a  dead  body,  u  handsome  person,  and  a  mass  of  flesh.  The 
Eenunoiate  recognises  her  a  dead  carcase  (not  fit  for  touching)  ;  because  having 
continually  thought  of  the  body  without  the  Self  as  dead  matter,  he  recognises  only 
a  dead  body  in  the  Woman,  A  licentioaa  man,  accnstomed  to  the  company  of  women 
recognises,  in  the  handsome  woman,  an  object  of  enjoyment.  And  the  Dog,  accustomed 
to  flesh-eating,  recognises  in  lier  only  a  lamp  of  flesh.  The  determining  cause  of  each 
of  these  recognitions  is  the  impression  that  is  engrnved  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  the 
three  Agents.  By  continuous  practice,  certain  impiessions  are  produced  upon  indivi- 
dual minds ;  and  these  impressions  predispose  the  mind  to  one  or  the  other  form  of 
ideas. 

818  The  specific  form  being  that  to  which,  more  than  to  others,  the  Agent  has 
been  accustomed,  and  o£  which  the  inipiesgions  are  stronger  aud  more  permanent. 
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of  determming  any  one  specific  form,  and  setting  aside,  for  the  time  being 
all,  other  forms. 

217.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  notions  of  "length"  ("shortness," 
■with  regard  to  a  single  object)  and  of  "Ghatatwa  "("  Parthivatwa,  "  with 
regard  to  the  single  object  "jar  "),  these  will  cease  to  be  contradictory, — 
the  diversity  of  forms  being  due  to  differences  based  upon  comparison  (of  the 
object  with  various  other  objects). 

218.  And  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  Cognition  being  of  multifarious 
forms,  it  is  not  right  to  assert  that  there  can  be  no  form  at  all  ;  because 
the  diversity  of  forms  may  only  be  due  to  the  diversity  of  comprehension 
(in  different  Individuals). 

219.  And  on  the  ground  of  the  comprehension  (by  different  persons 
being  diverse),  it  is  quite  possible  for  contradictory  forms  to  belong  (to 
one  and  the  same  object).  There  is  no  such  hard  and  fast  rule  laid  down 
by  God,  that  "  one  object  must  have  one,  and  only  one,  form." 

220.  We  must  accept  everything  just  as  it  is  perceived  ;  and  even 
the  singularity  (or  one-ness)  of  an  object  cannot  be  held  to  be  absolute. 

221.  Therefore  the  forms  of  objects,  consisting  of  appearance  and 
disappearance,  would  be  separately  comprehended  by  means  of  Cognitions, 
brought  about  by  the  peculiarities  of  place  (time),  &c. 

222.  Among  people  who  simultaneously  comprehend  (an  object,  as 
i^jar'  'earthy'  &c.,) — he  who  happens  to  remember  a  word  denoting  a  cer- 
tain form,  comprehends  the  object  in  that  form  only. 

223.  Though   the   properties  of  colour,  odour  &c.,  reside  separately  in 

217  This  refers  to  the  objection  nrged  ia  Karikas  59-60.  The  same  object  may  be 
long  in  comparison  with  one  object,  and  short  in  comparison  with  another. 

218  It  has  been  urged  in  K.  61  that  since  different  persons  have  different  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  same  object,  therefore  any  one  form  cannot  be  said  to  specifically 
belong  to  any  object.  The  present  Karika  meets  this  by  nrging  that  the  diversity  in  the 
form  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  comprehensions  of  different  persons,  based  upon 
individual  idiosyncraoies. 

219  Because  different  persons  have  different  comprehensions — this  is  enough  reason 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  for  a  single  object  to  be  impressed  with 
diverse,  and  even  contradictory,  forms. 

220  We  must  accept  an  object  to  be  of  one  or  of  multifarious  forms,  according  as 
we  perceive  them ;  there  can  be  no  other  criterion.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  object 
being  one  only.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  one  and  the  same  object 
being  endowed  with  various  forms, — when  such  are  in  accord  with  the  cognitions 
of  individual  persons. 

SSL  "  Appearance  and  disappearance  " — one  form  appearing  in  the  cognition  of  one 
person,  and  disappearing  in  that  of  another.  Thus  then  the  object  will  have  one  form 
or  the  other,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  cognised  by  this  or  that  person.  Snoh 
appearance  or  disappearance  may  be  based  upon  the  differences  of  time,  place  &c,, 
f.i.  a  well-armed  man  in  the  jungle  is  recognised  as  a  huntsman,  while  in  the  midst  of 
a  town,  he  is  only  known  as  a  policeman. 

82'  This  refers  to  K.  30.  Even  these  people  do  not  become  cognisant  of  the  form 
of  the  Conception,  prior  to  that  of  the  form  of  the  object. 
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a.jar,  yet— their  Cognition  is  restricted  in  accordance  with  the  respective 
functioning  of  the  Eye,  the  Nose,  &c. 

224.  In  the  same  manner,  though  the  characters  of  '  Ghatawa,' 
Pdrthiatwa'  &o.— have  their  existence  equally  for  all  persons,  yet  their 
recognition  is  controlled  by  the  remembrance  (by  different  Individuals)  of 
words  expressing  the  various  forms  (of  the  jar). 

226.  Therefore  the  character  of  the  object,  though  existing  outside, 
is  assumed  to  be  the  object  of  Cognition,  according  as  it  is  approached 
or  not  approached,  by  the  various  organs  of   sense,  the  Eye  and  the  rest. 

226.  Though  ordinary  people  assert  that  "  the  external  existence 
of  the  object  is  in  accordance  with  the  Conception  we  have  of  it," — yet 
even  these  people  do  not  attribute  a  form  to  the  object  by  means  of 
(and  subsequently  to)  the  recognition  of  the  forms  of  the  Idea. 

227.  It  is  only  as  a  means  of  Cognition  that  a  Conception  presents 
to  us  the  Object — as  that  "  such  is  the  object "  ;  because  it  (Conception) 
is  only  the  means  (of  recognising  the  form  of  the  Object). 

228.  Thus  then  those  who  hold  the  existence  of  external  objects  do 
not  admit  their  non-existence,  which  you  seek  to  prove  by  means  of  Infer- 
ences ;  and  passing  over  the  Cognition  of  the  Idea,  they  become  cognisant 
of  the  form  of  the  external  object  itself. 

229.  It  is  necessary  for  students  of  Philosophy  to  explain  things  ex- 
actly according  to  Cognitions  met  with  in  ordinary  experience.  And  (in 
ordinary  experience)  the  external  object  is  never  cognised  to  be  of  the 
same  form  as  the  internal  (Idea). 

230.  "  If  at  the  time  of  the  Cognition  of  the  Object,  the  Conception 
too  were  to  be  cognised  as  what  has  already  appeared, — what  would  this  fact 
accomplish  for  the  Parvapakshin  ?  And  again,  how  could  he  speak  of 
another  oiject  ?  " 

231.  (The  meaning  of  the  objection  as  urged  in  the  Bhashya  is  that) 
the  objector  asks  the  upholder  of  external  objects-^'  Do  you  not  hold  that 


!88  The  cognition  of  external  objects  is  got  at  by  means  of  Sense-perception  ;  and 
you  seek  to  prove  the  negation  of  these  by  means  of  Inference.  But  before  your 
Inference  has  had  time  to  function,  the  existence  of  the  external  object  will  have  been 
recognised  by  the  prior  functioning  of  Sense-perception, 

2S9  The  object  is  recognised  as  "  blue,"  and  not  as  "  I  "  (which  is  the  real  internal 
form) . 

8S0  The  Bhashya  says :  "  utpadyamdnaivasam  Jndyate  Jnapayati  cdrthantaram 
pradipavaditi  yadyucyeta"  (an  objection  urged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bauddha)  ; 
and  the  present  Karika  objects  to  this  as  coming  from  the  Bauddha.  The  fact  urged  by 
the  objector  does  not  in  any  way  help  his  position  ;  in  fact  it  only  goes  to  weaken  it, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  made  to  assert  "  another  oiject "  {Arthantaram) — which  is  opposed 
to  the  purely  Idealistic  theory. 

281  This  Karikii  supports  the  objection  as  urged  in  the  Bhashya.  If  there  is  no 
Buppression,  the  object  is  boand  to  be  comprehended  j  and  as  saoh,  if  you  deny  its 
Buppresaion,  how  can  you  deny  its  Comprehension  ? 
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there  is  no  suppressioa  of  Conception  while  it  comprehends  another 
object  ?  ' 

232.  The  reply  to  this  question  is  that  we  do  not  admit  of  such 
Comprehension,  because  there  is  no  direct  (sensuous)  means  of  compre- 
hending (such  another  object)  ;  and  also  because  there  is  no  mark  (Reason 
or  middle  term  by  which  such  Comprehension  could  be  inferred). 

232-33.  Or,  the  objection  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  other  theories. 
In  these  other  theories,  the  Idea  is  said  to  be  cognised  at  the  time  of  the 
Cognition  of  the  Object  ;  and  in  that  case,  the  existence  of  the  Object 
would  be  struck  at  its  root  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  bring  the 
objection  home  to  them. 

234.  "  The  passage  beginning  with  '  Nanu'  is  irrelevant  (as  coming 
from  the  Bauddha)  ;  because  it  urges  what  is  desirable  for  his  opponent ; 
and  secondly,  the  mention  of  sequence  contradicts  what  has  been  asserted 
before." 

235.  "  And  if  it  be  urged  that  '  both  (Idea  and  Object)  being  momen- 
tary, the  Cognition  urged  in  the  objection  is  quite  proper,  and  that  the 
fact  of  the  object  being  cognised  suhsequently  is  mentioned  only  as  a  past 
event  (by  means  of  the  past  participle  affix  in  Jnyatah), — there  would  be  a 
useless  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said  before." 

3S2  This  Karika  explains  the  passage  of  the  Bhashya,  embodying  the  reply  to  the 
objeotion  raised  by  the  Bauddha  in  the  passage  referred  to  above.  Though  there  is  no 
suppression  there  may  be  no  means  of  comprehending  the  object;  nor  is  there  any 
such  characteristic  of  it  as  would  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  its  Comprehension. 

832. S3  This  Karika  interprets  the  objection  urged  in  the  Bhashya,  in  a  different  way, 
as  directed  against  the  Vai^eshika  doctrine  that  the  Idea  is  comprehended  simultane- 
ously with  the  Object.  In  that  case,  no  external  object  could  be  proved  to  have  a  real 
existence  ;  because  the  Comprehension  of  the  Idea  is  not  possible  without  that  of  the 
form  ;  and  when  the  form  has  once  been  ooguised  in  connection  with  the  Idea,  there 
would  be  no  room  left  for  the  interception  of  the  external  object  itself. 

SB*  The  Bhiishya  lays  down  another  Bauddha  argument :  "  Utpanndydmeva  buddhau 
artho  jndyate,  ^c,  ^c." — a  passage  which  ends  with  the  assertion  that  "at  first  there 
is  an  appearance  of  the  Idea,  and  then  follows  the  cognition  of  the  object.''  The 
Karika  says  that  this  is  not  opposed  to  the  Mimansa  theory,  which  also  holds  that  the 
Object  is  cognised  only  on  the  manifestation  of  the  Idea ;  and,  to  the  contrary,  the 
mention  of  the  Cognition  of  the  Object  is  directly  against  the  (^'injaniAa.  tenets;  and 
lastly,  it  has  been  urged  above  that  the  cognition  of  the  Idea  is  simultaneous  with  that 
of  the  Object ;  and  this  is  contradicted  by  the  present  assertion,  that  the  cognition 
of  the  Idea  is  folloived  by  that  of  the  Object. 

SS6  The  contradiction  urged  above  is  met  by  the  assertion  that  in  the  second 
objection  also,  we  have  only  the  aforesaid  simultaneity  in  view.  With  regard  to  the  Idea 
it  has  been  said  that  itis  6ei»5r  marai/estecJ  (in  the  present  tense),  while  the  object  has 
been  said  to  have  been  cognised  (in  the  Past).  And  for  the  Bauddha,  there  cannot  be 
any  other  alternative  save  that  of  simultaneity;  because  all  things  being  momentary, 
any  object  that  has  once  appeared  and  given  rise  to  an  Idea,  could  not  wait  for  another 
moment,  to  be  cognised  by  itself  separately. 

[It  may  however  be  noted  that  if  this  explanation  is  accepted,  the  second  objeotion 
becomes  the  same  as  the  first.] 

23 
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236,     Here  too,  tte  Bauddha  does  not  speak  from  his  own  standpoint 
the  fact  being  that  through  the  assertion  of  his  opponent  he    is   mistaken 
as  to  the  theory  of  his  antagonist   and  (while  under  this  misapprehension) 
he  has  put  the  question  (urged  in  objection  2). 

237-40.  "  The  simnltanity  of  the  manifestation  and  Comprehen- 
sion of  the  Idea  being  absolutely  established,— we  ask  if  these  come  before 
the  Comprehension  of  the  Object,  or  after  it,  or  simultaneously  with  it  ? 
This  theorist  (the  Mimansaka)  assorts  the  Comprehension  of  the  Idea  to 
follow  after  that  of  the  Object  ;  and  then  (in  accordance  with  this  theory) 
the  Idea  would  be  produced  also  after  (the  Object).  But  this  is  not 
possible  ;  hence  we  declare  tlie  productiou  (or  manifestation  of  the  Idea) 
to  precede  the  cognition  of  the  Object ;  and  thus  at  the  same  time  we  would 
also  have  the  Comprehension  of  the  Idea  (and  hence  the  Comprehension  of 
the  Idea  would  also  precede  that  of  the  Object).  And  the  prior  Compre- 
hension of  the  Idea  being  thus  established,  there  can  be  no  proper 
discrimination  between  the  external  (Object)  and  the  internal  (Idea) 
[and  as  such  by  priority  we  infer  the  form  to  belong  to  the  Idea  and 
not  to  any  external  Object]."  And  it  is  in  view  of  these  reasonings  that 
the  objector  has  brought  forward  the  aforesaid  objections. 

241.  Even  if  the  Comprehensions  of  the  Object  and  the  Idea  were 
simultaneous  (as  mentioned  in  Obj.  1), — we  could  not  recognise  any 
form  as  belonging  to  the  Object  (because  the  form  will  have  been  cog- 
nised as  being  confined  to  the  Idea).  And  it  is  for  tliis  reason  that  the 
Mimansaka  first  seeks  to  piove  that  the  Comprehension  of  the  Object  pre- 
cedes that  of  the  Idea  (even  though  the  Idea  may  have  been  produced 
before). 


S88  This  Kaiika  snpports  the  objection  as  quite  proper,  as  coming  from  the 
Banddlia.  The  Mimansaka  has  asserted  that  the  Idea  of  an  object  is  cognised  before 
the  Object  itself  ;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  also  said  that  when  the  Object  has  been 
cognised,  the  cognition  of  the  Idea  follows  by  Apparent  Inconsistency.  And  from  this 
the  Bauddha  has  concluded  the  Mimansaka  to  hold  that  there  is  no  cognition  of  the 
Ideas  before  that  of  the  Object ;  and  from  this  he  has  also  concluded  him  to  deny  even 
the  manifestation  of  the  Idea  before  the  Object.  And  thus  having  misunderstood  the 
theory  of  his  opponent,  the  Bauddha  asks : — "  But  it  is  only  when  the  Idea  has 
appeared,"  &o.,  &o.     (Vide  Bhashya,  quoted  above)", 

281-40  These  Karikas  set  out  the  process  of  reasoning  employed  by  the  Bauddha 
as  based  upon  the  aforesaid  misconception  of  the  Mimansaka's  standpoint.  The 
process  shows  that  the  aim  of  both  objections  is  the  same — viz.,  the  denial  of  the 
external  Object,  and  the  establishing  of  the  fact  of  the  Idea  being  the  sole  entity. 

Stl  The  first  half  of  the  Karika  shows  how  the  aim  of  the  former  objection  too  oon- 
Bists  only  of  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  external  Object  ;  and  the  sense  of  the  second 
half  is  that  if  we  accept  the  comprehension  of  the  Idea  to  be  cognised,  either  prior  to, 
or  simnltaneously  with  that  of  the  Object,  then  we  would  be  forced  to  ascribe  a  form 
to  the  Idea,  and  deny  the  existence  of  the  Object  altogether.  For  this  reason,  the 
first  business  of  the  Mimansaka  is  to  prove  that  the  oompi-ehension  of  the  Object 
precedes  that  of  the  Idea — which  latter  is  got  at  subsequently  by  means  of  Apparent 
Inconsistency. 
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242.  The  portion  of  the  Bhashya  that  follows  after  this  has  already 
been  explained  abore. 

242-43.  "  Because  the  character  of  the  Object  comprehended  is  not 
remembered  (at  some  future  time),  just  like  an  unknown  object, — that  is 
no  direct  reason  for  asserting  the  previous  non-Comprehension  of  the  Idea. 
Therefore  with  what,  and  on  what  way,  is  the  previous  non-Comprehen- 
Bion  of  the  Idea  connected  or  relevent  to  the  present  discussion  ?  " 

244.  For  these  reasons  the  present  passage  must  be  explained  as 
being  a  refutation  of  the  theory  that  "  the  form  belongs  to  the  Idea, 
because  of  its  prior  cognition" — because  the  notion  of  the  form  belonging 
to  the  Idea  is  the  result  of  the  argument  based  on  its  prior  Compre- 
hension. 

245.  The  passage  "  Kamam  huddhsh "  denotes  ih&  fact  of  the  Idea 
being  dependent  on  the  Object. 

246-47.  As  a  matter  of  fact  apart  from  the  form  of  the  Object, 
there  is  no  recognition  of  Ideas.  And  the  Idea  being  recognisable  by 
another's  form,  it  cannot  be  the  object  of  cognition,  because  it  is  like  a 
Mirage.  Thus  then,  for  you,  the  cognisability  of  Ideas  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  comprehensible  object,  which  you  hold  to  be  non-est.  And 
since  the  form  of  the  Ideas  themselves  is  a  tabula  rasa,  their  cognisability 
could  only  be  assumed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  disturbance  of  Vasana 
{predispositions  or  tendencies).  And  as  such  the  Idea  itself  could  not  be 
cognisable,  in  reality. 

248.  "  The  fixity  of  cause "  is  equally  applicable  to  both  the 
theories  because  the  upholders  of  '  Idea  '  as  well  as  the  upholders  of 
"  external  objects "  equally  take  their  stand  upon  the  peculiar  faculties 
of  their  substances. 

249.  "  flow  is  it,  that  for  you  too  the  objects  in  the  shape  of    threads 

Ui  "  The  portion  of  the  Bhashya,^'  S/'o — "  satyam  piirvam  buddhirtitpadyate  na  tu 
jniyate" — explained  above  ia  Karikaa  82-83. 

8*8.43  This  Karika  takes  exception  to  the  Bhaahya  passage  ia  reply  to  the  above 
objections  :  The  passage  referred  to  ia  :  "  Bhavati  hi  Ichaln  kadacidetat  yajnato'- 
pyarthah  sanndjndtavaducyate."  It  ia  often  found  that  Of  two  objects  cognised  at  on- 
time,  only  one  may  be  remembered  in  the  future  ,-  consequently  it  is  not  right 
to  assert  that— "  because  the  Idea  ia  remembered  when  the  object  is  not,  therefore 
there  could  have  been  no  cognition  of  the  Idea  together  with  the  Object," 

8**  This  is  in  defence  of  the  Bhashya ;  Though  the  direct  denial  of  the  prior 
conception  of  the  Idea  is  not  quite  relevant,  yet  what  we  mean  by  such  denial  is  only 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  resultant  theory  :  namely  that  the  form  belongs  to  the 
Idea,  and  not    to  the  Object. 

8*5  Bhashya  :  "  Kamamekarxpatve  bnddhireva  bhavati" — i.  e.  Even  if  the  Idea  and 
the  object  were  identical,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  attribute  the  form  to  the  Object 
than  to  the  Idea. 

S*6.*7  Ideas,  being  naturally  plain  (according  to  the  Bauddha),  could  not  have  any 
forms   of  their  own. 

8*8  Karikis  248-52  take  exception  to  the  Bhaahya  ;  "  J-pi  ca  niyatanimitta,  ^-c,  ^e." 
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bring  about  only  sucb  effects  af?  the  cloth  ?  Wherefore  could  not  these 
(threads)  bring  about  ajar  ?  Or  how  is  it  that  the  cloth  is  not  brought 
about  by  lumps  of  clay"  ? 

250.  If  you  object  to  the  Ideas  of  '  thread  '  and  '  lump  of  clay  '  (as 
having  the  power  to  bring  about  ideas  of  the  '  cloth'  and  the  '  jar  '  res- 
pectively), then  in  the  same  manner,  you  would  have  an  objection  to 
the  objects  ('thread'  and  '  lumps  of  clay"  as  having  the  properties  whereby 
to  bring  about  the  objects  '  cloth'  and  '  jar')." 

251.  "If  the  fixity  of  the  creation  (or  causation)  of  objects  were 
said  to  depend  on  the  restrictions  of  faculties  (or  capabilities — such  as 
the  faculty  of  causing  a  cloth  is  restricted  to  the  thread  alone  and  so 
forth),  then  who  could  deny  the  same  capabilities  in  the  restriction  of  the 
causation  of  Ideas  {i.e.,  we  would  also  have  the  Idea  of  threads  such  as 
having  resricted  within  itself  the  power  of  bringing  about  the  Idea  of 
cloth)  ?  " 

252.  "  Therefore  when  the  objection  is  common  to  both  theories 
and  when  the  means  of  meeting  the  objection  too  is  similar  to  both, — 
such  an  objection  should  not  be  brought  forward  by  one  against  the  other, 
during  a  discussion  over  a  subject." 

253.  But  for  the  upholder  of  the  "  Object "  theory,  we  have  such  means 
(of  meeting  the  objections)  as  the  specialities  of  time,  place  and  the  like, 
which  serve  to  control  the  capabilities  of  the  causes,  in  (the  manifesta- 
tion of)  their  particular  effects  ;  (which  resource  is  not  open  to  the  Idealist 
who  denies  space,  time,  &c.,  in  fact  everything  besides  Ideas). 

254.  The  capabilities  of  objects  too  are  such  as  are  postulated 
through  the  "Apparent  Inconsistency"  of  the  effects;— and  as  such 
these  are  known  to  be  real,  having  their  application  restricted  to  their 
respective  effects. 

255.  For  you,  on  the  other  hand,  any  such  capability,  either  different 
or  non-different  from  the  Idea,  is  not  recognised  as  real, — apart  from  its 
assumed  (unreal)  existence. 

256-58.     It  is  Vasana  (Disposition)     alone    that   you  describe  by  the 


861  When  we  find  that  a  certain  oharacteristio  in  the  efEecfc  cannot  be  otherwise 
explained,  we  postulate  a,  corresponding  potentiality  in  the  cause,  to  which  source  we 
relegate  the  said  characterestic. 

9C5  To  assume  that  the  potentiality  has  an  unreal  existence  is  only  a  tacit  denial 
of  the  potentiality  ;  and  hence  a  restriction  of  the  causal  efficiency. 

8M.68  You  hold  that  the  operation  of  the  cause  is  restricted  by  Vasana.  That 
any  such  controlling  agency,  as  that  of  the  Vasana,  is  not  possible,  we  have  shown 
under  the  section  of  Mralamhana-Vada.  "Not  dependent,  ^c."  ■  For  us,  the  Vasana 
resides  in  the  Soul,  which  being,  for  us,  permanent,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  underlying  Vasana  towards  the  restriction  of  the  Causal  efficiency  to  be 
delayed  to  »  certain  extent.  But  the  Banddha  holds  the  Viisann  to  reside  in  the  Idea, 
which  is  held  to  be  momentary.    Under  the  circnnistauoes,  how   could  Vasana   (which 
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word  "  pakti  "  (capability).  And  the  restriction  of  causalty,  that  you  base 
upon  the  Vdsands,  becomes  impossible,  firstly,  because  such  Vasancis  cannot 
exist,  and  secondly,  because  they  cannot  be  said  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
any  other  object.  Nor  do  you  accept  any  such  controlling  agencies,  as 
those  of  Time,  Place,  &o.  It  is  with  all  this  in  view,  that  the  author 
of  the  Bhashya  has  urged,  against  his  opponent,  the  argument  beginning 
with  "  api  ca  ",  &o. 

258-59.  Therefore  it  does  not  meet  our  objection  to  your  theory, 
merely  to  assert  that  "  just  as  for  yon,  cloth  proceeds  from  threads,  so  for 
us  too,  the  Idea  of  cloth  would  proceed  from  the  idea  of  threads." 

259-61.  Thus  then  (we  conclude  that)  the  negation  of  the  external 
object  is  not  proved  by  the  first  two  means  of  Right  Notion  (Sense- 
perception  and  Inference)  ;  Of  Verbal  Authority  there  is  no  application  in 
this  case  (denial  of  external  object), — in  fact  it  is  applicable  to  the  contrary  ; 
Analogy  is  not  applicable,  because  you  admit  of  nothing  else  that  would 
be  similar  to  Idea ;  neither  does  Apparent  Inconsistency  serve  your 
purpose ;  because  it  proves  quite  the  contrary.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
such  denial  of  the  external  object  can  only  be  amenable  to  "  Negation" 
(i.e.,  the  denial  is  only  capable  of  being  denied). 

261.  Some  people,  finding  that  external  objects  being  aggregates 
of  atoms  are  incomprehensible,  have  asserted  the  Negation  (punyata) — 
thus  proved  to  be  unamenable  to  any  means  of  Right  Notion — to  reside  in 
the  predicable  object  itself  ; 

262.  but  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  any  comprehensibility 
belonging  to  an  internal  (Idea)  as  shown  above, — even  these  people  will 
have  to  admit  of  the  comprehensibility  of  something  else.  As  for  atoms, 
neither  do  we  accept  them  to  be  comprehensible ;  and  as  such,  we  must 
describe  the  aggregates  of  these  (atoms)  to  be  real  (and  as  such,  objects 
of  comprehension). 

too  cannot  bat  be  momentary)  exert  any  controlling  influence  over  the  operation  of 
Causes  ?  In  fact  the  Bauddha'a  Vasana  becomes  devoid  of  any  sabstantial  Bubstratnm, 
Nor  does  the  Bauddha  admit  of  any  other  controlling  agency  ;  hence  all  his  Oansal 
operationa  would  become  erratic  in  the  extremest  degree. 

S!9.61  "  Verbal  authority  " — such  as  Injunctions — laying  down  sacrifices,  &o.,  and 
as  such  bearing  testimony  to  the  reality  of  external  objects.  "Apparent  Inconsistency. 
Various  forms  perceived  in  the  world  having  been  found  to  be  inexplicable,  we  infer, 
from  Apparent  Inconsistency,  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  the  various  objects  in  the 
external  world.  And  this  goes  directly  against  the  9'i»yavada.  Thus  then  all  these 
Means  of  Right  Notion  being  found  to  contradict  the  denial  of  external  objects,  the 
only  remaining  Means  of  Right  Notion  is  Negation.  And  a  theory  that  is  amenable  to 
Negation  alone  cannot  but  he  denied  in  its  totality. 

861  Finding  that  Qunyata  is  not  established  by  any  Pramana,  some  people  seels 
to  rest  it  in  the  Prameya, — their  reasoning  being  this  :  Atoms  are  invisible ;  therefore 
the  aggregate  of  atoms  must  be  invisible  ;  therefore  all  objects  are  invisible  and  incom- 
prehensible :  and  therefore  they  do  not  exist." 

868  "  We  must  describe,  ^c." — as  we  shall  prove  later  on. 
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263.  Thus  then  (the  reality  of)  the  external  object  having  been 
established,  there  can  be  no  unreality  of  the  Idea  (either)  ;  and  for  those 
who  know  the  true  character  of  both  (the  Object  and  the  Idea),  this  (the 
Couple,  Object  and  Idea)  is  really  a  fit  object  for  being  made  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  of  "  Investigation  into  Duty.'' 

I'hus  ends  the  CunyavSda. 


(SECTION  5.) 

Inpeeence. 

1.  Since  "  Sense-perception"  has  been  proved  to  be  not  a  mistaken 
process,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  Inference  and  the  rest,  as  defined  below. 

2.  The  epithet  "  known — relation"  either  belongs  to  the  cognising 
agent ;  or  it  refers  to  a  substrate  of  the  middle  term ;  or  the  com- 
pound may  be  explained  as  a  Karmadharaya — the  words  "  one-substrate  " 
referring  to  each  of  the  two  members  of  the  relation  (postulated  in  the 
Premiss). 

3.  Or  the  epithet  may  refer  mutually  to  both  members  of  the  relation 
itself, — the  words  '  one  substrate  (or  part)  '  in  that  case,  signifying 
(severally)  the  two  members  themselves. 

4.  The  "  relation  "  meant  here    is  that  of  invariable    concomitance  of 

868  Jnat  as  a  pair  of  horses  is  fit  for  pulling  a  oar,  so  these  two — the  Object  and 
the  Idea — are  fit  for  supporting  and  carrying  through  an  Investigation  into  Duty,  for 
those  who  know  the  real  character  of  the  Object  and  the  Idea'  (i.e.,  the  Mimansakas). 

1  Because  Inference  and  the  rest  are  all  baaed  upon  Sense-peroeption. 

*  The  Bhashya  passage  here  referred  to  is  this  :  "  Aniimdnam  Jndtasamband- 
hasya,  ^c,  ^c.  "  If  the  compound  "  Jnatasarabandha''  be  explained  as  an  Accusative 
Bahnvrihi —  "  He  by  whom  the  relation  is  cognised"— then  the  meaning  of  the 
definition  would  be  that  "  Inference  is  the  cognition  of  that  person  who  has  previously 
recognised  the  relation,  &o.  &'■-."  If  however,  the  compound  be  explained  as  a  Gene- 
tive  Bahurrihi — "  That  whereof  the  relation  has  been  cognised" — then,  the  definition 
would  mean  that  "Inference  is  the  cognition,  in  another  substrate  (Fire),  brought 
about  by  the  perception  (in  the  mountain,  of  smoke)  which  is  a,  part  of  the  relation 
of  concomitance  with   Fire,   perceived  in   such  substrates  as    the   culinary  hearth,    the 

relation  whereof  with  the  smoke  has  been  previously  recognised."  Thirdly,  the  com- 
pound may  be  explained  as  a  Karmadharaya — "  known  relation ;'"  in  that  case  the  defi- 
nition would  mean  that  "  Inference  is  the  cognition,  in  another  member  of  the  relation, 
brought  about  by  the  perception  of  the  smoke,  which  is  another  member  of  the  known 
relation" 

8  Taking  the  compound  to  bo  a  Bahnvrihi,  there  can  be  yet  another  explanation  : 
That  whereof  the  relation  is  known  belongs  to  both  members  of  the  Minor  Premiss 
taken  together  ;  and  "  one  part "  of  this  may  be  each  of  these  taken  severally. 

♦  In  the  stock  example,  "  There  ia  fire,  because  there  ia  smoke,"  smohe  is  the 
iriaans  of  the  cognition  of  fire  ;  and  certainly  it  occupies  less  space,  and  is  seen  less 
often,  than  the  fire. 
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the  oliaracter  of  the  Middle  term  with  the  Major  term.  To  the  '  Per- 
vaded '  (Middle  term)  belongs  the  function  of  bringing  about  the 
conception  (of  the  Major  term),  and  the  '  Pervader '  (the  Major  term) 
is  held  to  be  the  subject  of  the  conception  (arrived  at  through  the  Infer- 
ence). 

5.  Because  the  '  Pervaded  '  is  that  which,  in  space  and  time,  is  either 
the  equal  or  less  in  comparison  with  another ;  and  that  which  is  equal 
or  more  is  the  '  Pervader  ' ; 

6.  therefore  it  is  only  after  the  '  Pervaded '  has  been  recognised, 
that  its  '  Pervader  '  can  be  cognised  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  such 
relation  between  them  as  that  of  the  '  Pervader  and  the  Pervaded  '  (  i.e., 
that  of  Invariable  Concomitance). 

7.  Though  it  is  a  fact  that  the  '  Pervaded  '  is  (sometimes)  cog- 
nised as  the  '  Pervader  ;  yet  even  if  its  greater  extensioa  (in  time  and 
space)  may  not  be  contradictory,  it  could  not  (in  that  particular  form) 
bring  about  the  conception  of  the  '  Pervaded.  ' 

8.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  '  cow '  (pervaded) 
and  the  'horned  animal'  (Pervader));  where  the  'cow'  being  the 
'Pervaded'  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  'Pervader'  'horned 
animal.' 

9.  Therefore  even  in  such  cases,  where  both  members  may  in  certain 
cases  be  accepted  as  the  '  Pervader  '  and  the  '  Pervaded,  '  it  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  '  Pervaded  '  alone,  and  never  that  of  the  '  Pervader,'  that 
forms  part  (as  the  cause)  of  cognition. 

10-11.  Thus  then  that  form  of  the  '  Pervaded  '  which  briugs  about 
the  conception  of  the  '  Pervader  '  is  precisely  that  alone  which  has  at  some 
previous  time  been  perceived,  at  a  definite  time  and  place,  as  located  in 
one  substrate,  and  which  is  subsequently  perceived,  exactly  in  the  same 
form,  in  another  substrate. 

12-13.  The  Invariable  Concomitance  of  two  general  objects  is  recog- 
nised through  a  repeated  cognizance  (of  their  concomitance),  and  through 
the  removal  of  all  doubt  as  to  their  difference  (non-concomitance).  At 
times  (there  is  an  invariable  concomitance)  of  particular  objects  also  ;  as  for 
instance,  the  perception  of  the  appearance  of  the  constellation  of 
"  Krittika  "  gives  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  proximity  of  (its  neighbour) 
"Rohini." 

7  As  in  ths  case  of  the  argument — "  non-eternal,  because,  caused  " — a  case  where 
both  are  equally  co-extensive,  and  both  may  be  the  "  pervader  "  or  the  "  Pervaded  ;" 
Even  if  we  admit  the  greiiter  extensivenesa  of  any  one  of  these,  though  this  will  not 
be  contradictory,  yet  any  snoh  member  of  greater  extensiveness  could  not  always  give 
rise  to  the  conception  of  another  of  lesser  extensiveness  ;  because  the  former  can  exist 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

10-11  The  smoke  has  previously  been  perceived  to  co-exist  with  Fire,  in  the  culinary 
hearth  ;  and  subsequently,  it  is  perceived  in  the  mountain,— and  instantly  gives  rise  to 
the  idea  of  the  Fire  existing  in  the  mountain. 
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13-16.  In  the  cognition  of  an  Invariable  Concomitance  the  cause 
is  a  certain  property,  witli  regard  to  which  there  is  such  a  notion  as  that 
'  it  is  only  when  this  exists  that  such  and  such  a  thing  can  exist  '  ;  (proper- 
ties) other  than  this  only  tend  to  add  support  to  concomitances  brought 
about  by  other  means.  And  we  do  not  admit  of  any  ascertainment  of 
concomitance  on  the  perception  of  only  such  properties  as  these  latter. 

15-16.  Those  that  employ  such  (secondary  properties)  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  conclusions  are  frequently  led  away  by  the  discre- 
pancies of  counter-arguments,  that  crop  up  quite  easily  in  their  way. 

16-17.  These  persons  are  also  open  to  the  faults  of  '  contradiction  of  the 
scriptures,'  '  and  contradiction  of  their  own  ends '  '  (self-contradiction),  ' 
'  unheard  of  argumentations  ;'  and  such  illogical  argumentations  should  be 
avoided  by  all  reasonable  men. 

17-18.  Animal-slaughter  is  sinful,  simply  because  it  is  prohibited. 
In  the  absence  of  such  proliibition,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  '  animal 
slaughter '  could  not  prove  it  to  be  sinful. 

18-19.  The  falsity  of  all  ideas  is  based  on  two  causes  (the  discre- 
pancy in  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  idea,  and  the  subsequent  cognition 
of  some  idea  setting  aside  the  former)  ;  and  the  arguments  asserting  the 
facts  of  an  Idea  being  an  idea,  aud  of  having  an  origin,  are  of  no  use 
(in  proving  the  falsity  of  any  Idea). 

19-20.  The  capacity  of  leading  to  Heaven  belongs  to  sacrifice,  &c., 
wlien  performed  by  the  first  three  castes  ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  those  that  are  performed  by  the  (Judras,  on  the  sole  ground  of  these 
latter  being  performed  by  human  beings,  just  like  the  former  ones. 

1».16  The  objection,  that  the  Karika  is  meant  to  meet  is  that  "  if  the  pervaded  be 
admitted  to  lead  to  the  inference  of  tlie  pervader,  then  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  a 
slaughter  wonld  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  the  sacrifices  is 
sinful ;  because  there  is  a  concomitance  between  Sinfulness  and  Slaughter,  in  the  case 
of  Brahmana — slaughter  and  the  like."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  such  concomitance 
i  s  not  admissible  ;  because  we  have  no  such  general  proposition,  as  that  "whenever 
there  is  sin,  there  is  slaughter.''  The  property  that  must  be  admitted  as  the  basis  of 
concomitance,  in  the  case  in  question,  must  be  the  character  ofheing  prohibited  ;  because 
no  one  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  ''  whenever  there  is  sin,  there  is  aUo 
something  that  is  prohibited  in  the  scriptures."  The  basis  of  concomitance,  in  all 
cases,  mast  be  such  as  is  capable  by  itself  of  being  directly  connected  with  the  Major 
Term.  Such  however  is  not  the  case  with  Slaughter,  because  even  in  its  absence,  we 
come  across  sinfulness—  e.g.,  in  wine-drinking,  &c. 

16.n  "Contradiction  of  scripture" — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  sinfulness  of 
animal  sacrifice  in  the  "  Agnishtoma." 

17.18  This  cites  an  example  of  the  "  contradiction  of  scriptures.'" 

18.19  This  gives  an  example  of  "  Self-contradiction." 

19.ao  Some  people  might  urge  the  argument  that  "  sacrifices  performed  by  pidraa 
lead  them  to  Heaven,  because  they  are  performed  by  human  agents,  like  the  sacrifices 
performed  by  the  higher  castes."  Besides  being  fallacious  in  itself,  such  an  argument 
would  be  directly  contradictory  to  facts  laid  down  in  lUo  scriptures. 
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20-21.  Deatruotibilifcy  is  based  on  the  facts  of  having  a  beginning 
in  time,  and  on  tliat  of  being  made  up  of  certain  constituent  parts  ;  and  it 
can  never  be  based  upon  such  facts  as  that  of  being  cognised  after  a  certain 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent. 

21-22.  In  the  same  manner  the  facts  of  belonging  to  a  class,  and  being 
sensual  (belonging  to  a  certain  organ  of  Sense)  are  common  to  all  existing 
things  (eternal  as  well  as  non-eternal)  ;  and  hence,  who  else,  except  the 
Naiyayika,  could  bring  forward  these,  as  arguments  for  proving  the  non- 
eternal  ity  of  Sound  (or  Word)  ? 

22-23.  Therefore  that,  which  by  its  very  capability  has  been  found 
to  be  the  means  of  proving  the  existence  of  another,  can  be  said  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  its  conception, — and  not  that  which  comes  to  be 
related  to  it  by  mere  chance. 

23.  By  means  of  the  double  mention  of  the  words  '  one  member  '  is 
mentioned  the  Minor  term  which  forms  one  of  the  members  of  the  relation. 

24.  If  '  smoke, '  &c.,  were  not  related  to  others  (the  Major  and  Minor 
terms)  they  could,  by  themselves,  be  '  a  member '  (of  the  relation) 
and  it  is  the  '  Paksha '  (Minor  terra)  alone  that  contains  both  members  (of 
the  relation)  partaking  of  the  character  of  both  the  conceived  (tlie  Per- 
vader)  and  the  means  of  (another)  being  conceived  {i.e.,  the  Pervaded). 

25.  With  regard  to  the  unascertained  factor  (Fire,  f.i.)  the  Minor 
term  (Mountain)  forms  the  object  to  be  conceived  ;  while  in  relation  to 
the  ascertained  ('smoke')  it  is  the  means  of  the  conception  (of  another)  ; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  either  separately  or  identically,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  speaker  : 

26.  As  an  instance  of  the  mention  of  the  Minor  term  in  a  form 
co-extensive  with  its  correlatives,  we  have  "  non-eternal,  because  it  is 
originated"  and  "  the  smoky  is  fiery"  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  Minor 
term  mentioned  in  a  form  separate  from  them,  we  have  "  there  is  fire  in 
the  mountain,  which  is  smoky." 

27.  It  is  the  Minor  term  as  qualified  by  the  Major  term  that  forms 
the  object  of  Inference.  Independently  of  it  (the  Major  term),  the  Minor 
term  can  never  be  the  object  of  Inference. 

28.  The  qualifying  (Major  term)  by  itself  cannot  form  the  object  of 

20.81  The  fact  of  heing  cognised  ia  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  destractibility  of 
"  Words"  ;  and  the  Karika  meela  this  argument. 

ii.ii  That  is  to  say,  that  alone  could  be  regarded  as  such  meana,  with  regard  to 
which  we  have  such  a  notion  as  that — "  when  this  exists,  that  must  exist" — e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  "  being  prohibited,"  and  "  sinfulness,"  where  we  have  a  definite  general 
proposition  :     "  Whatever  is  prohibited  is  sinful." 

2*  Consisting  of  both,  It  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 

26  "  Fire  "  (in  the  mountain)  ia  not  known  by  anyother  meana  save  that  of  Infer- 
ence; while  the  '  smoke'  is  seen  by  the  eye.  "  separately  "  i.e.,  apart  from  the  two  mem- 
bers.    "  Identically" — i.e.,  in  a  form  co-extensive  with  them. 

28  All  the  members  of  the  syllogism  are  already  known  ;  and  it  is  only   the   definite 
relation  between  the  Major  and  Minor  terms  that  forms  the  object  of  Inference. 
2i 
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Inference,  because  it  is  already  known.  Nor  can  the  qualified  (Minor 
Term),  or  both  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  taken  singly  or  collectively, 
be  the  object  of  Inference,  independently  of  the  other. 

29.  If  any  of  these  singly  were  the  object  of  Inference,  then  we  could 
not  have  any  one  member  as  the  predicate  (Linga) ;  nor  could  we  have  any 
relation  of  this  with  the  Major  term  (expressed  in  the  Major  premiss)  : 

30.  E.g.,  '  causedness'  is  not  a  property  of  '  non-eternality'  ;  nor  is 
there  any  relation  between  these  and  '  sound  ' ;  nor  lastly  is  there  any 
relation  between  these  two  themselves. 

31-32.  Nor  is  any  relation  possible  between  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, taken  each  independently  by  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  is 
neither  mentioned  by  name  nor  signified  by  the  genitive  affix.  Nor  is  any 
predication  of  the  relation  with  the  Middle  term  exemplified ;  nor  can  it 
have  two  forms  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  ascertained  (Sadhana),  as 
well  as  of  the  unascertained  (Sadhya). 

32-33.     Therefore    the    denotation   of   the  possessive   affix   (i.e.,   the 

89.30  If  "  non-eternality"  (as  the  qualiSoation  or  the  predicate)  irere  the  object  of 
Inference,  then,  in  that  case,  "  cansedneBs"  not  being  a  property  of  it,  the  Middle  Term 
("  Cansedneaa  ")  wonld  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  Minor  term  ("  non-eternality")  ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  no  Inference  could  be  possible.  If  again,  "Sound  "alone 
were  to  be  the  object  of  Inference,  then  we  could  not  predicate  any  relation  between 
this  ("  Sonnd")  and  "  Causedness,"  because  there  is  no  such  proposition  as  that — 
"  wherever  there  is  cous^dnes*,  there  is  also  sound."  Lastly ,if  the  '"  non-eternality  of 
Sound"  (both  conjointly),  were  the  object  of  Inference,  then  we  could  not  find  any 
instance  of  the  predication  of  any  relation  between  the  Middle  Term  (  "  Causedness") 
and  the  "  non-eternality  of  Sound."  Because,  in  the  case  of  all  other  caused  entities — 
the  jaVf  &c.— we  find  a  relation  predicated  between  a  eaused  entity  and  a  n&n-eiernal 
entity,  and  not  between  a   caused  entity  and  a   ncm-etemal  sound. 

tl.SS  The  conclusion  is  not  in  the  form  "  Parvatasya  agnihoor  as  "  Agniparvata- 
aamhandho'sti."  Says  the  Nydyi  ratndgara.  "  The  mere  existence  of  Selation  cannot 
be  the  subject  of  Inference  ;  because  it  has  already  been  previously  ascertained.  Nor 
does  Relation  possess  of  a  two-fold  character  of  the  Sidhana  and  the  Sadhana  Ob- 
ject and  the  Means),  whereby,  having  made  "  Relation"  the  Minor  Term  we  conld  prove 
the  fact  of  its  being  endued  with  Fire.  Because  a  Relation,  in  general,  can  never  be 
endued  with  Fire  !  and  as  for  any  particular  Relation,  inasmuch  as  none  such  can  be 
arrived  at,  previous  to- the  Inference  itself,  it  cannot  be  the  Minor  Term."  And  the 
Kdgika  :  "  Is  the  Relation  to  be  proved  as  a  mere  entity,  or  as  qualified  by  some 
property  ?  The  mere  existence  of  any  object  can  never  be  the  object  of  any  Inference  : 
and  Relation  has  not,  like  the  Monntain,  adnal  form  of  the  asteriained  and  the  non- 
ascertained.     Therefore  Relation  can  never  be  the  object  of  Inference." 

S2.83  The  theory  accepted  is  that  it  is  the  Minor  Term  as  related  to,  or  qualified  by, 
the  Major  Term,  that  forms  the  object  of  Inference.  And  it  is  true  that  no  such 
qualified  conclusion  is  possible  without  a  qualification.  Therefore  it  is  held  that  such 
a  qualification  is  the  o-bjeet  of  Inference,  not  by  itself,  but  only  as  the  implied  necessary 
accomplishment  of  the  conclusion.  And  since  the  other  members  of  the  oonclnsion 
are  already  known,  therefore  it  is  only  qualification  (or  the  special  relation)— but  this 
only  as  forming  part  of  the  qualified  eoMcZwsion— that  constitutes  the  object  of  Inferonee 
pure  and  simple. 
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relation)  can  be  the  object   of   Inference,  not   independently  by  itself,   but 
only  as  implied  (in  the  qualified  Minor  term). 

33.  As  for  instance,  in  the  case  «f  such  words  as  "  Dandi  "  and  the 
like  (the  man  with  the  stick)  there  being  a  cognition  of  the  qualified  object 
(the  man  with  the  stick),  the  relation  (qualification)  is  recognised  only  as  its 
necessary  concomitant. 

34.  Therefore  these  two  (Subject  and  Predicate)  are  to  be  conceived 
of  only  as  in  the  forms  of  the  qualification  and  the  qualified.  The  relative 
predominance  (of  these  two)  is  by  some  people  held  to  be  optional  : 

35.  According  to  these  theorists  the  qualification  (non-eternality) 
of  an  object  {sownd)  is  recognised  by  means  of  another  qualification 
{causedness)  ;  and  there  is  no  definite  specification  as  to  which  is  the  quali- 
fication and  which  the  qualified. 

36.  In  reply  to  this,  some  people  assert  that  if  the  qualiSed  object 
be  the  qualification,  then  it  would  become  the  secondary  factor  ;  and  as 
such,  its  relationship  with  the  qualities  of  the  middle  terra,  would  not  be 
quite  cleflr. 

37-38.  It  is  only  in  its  primary  character  that  the  qualified  object  is 
connected,  through  a  sentence,  with  the  qualification.  And  ir  is  only  when 
no  relationship  with  the  qualification  is  possible,  that  it  is  assumed  to  be 
with  the  qualified  subject.  Or  we  could  add  the  clause  "  of  Sound  "  (to 
Causedness) . 

38,  At  the  time  of  the  recognition  of  an  universal  affirmative  proposi- 
tion, the  secondary  character  of  the  qualification,  which  is  mentioned 
separately,  is  not  a  fault. 

39.  If  tlie  Fire,  as  qualified  by  the  place  (mountain),  were  to  be 
accepted  as  the  qualified  subject,  then  we  could  not  have  the  definition, 
of  Paksha  (Minor  Term)  given  below.  Because  such  qualification  of  Fire 
could  only  be  in  the  following  seven  forms  : — 

40-42,  (1)  'The  Fire,  that  has  been  seen  in  some  place  or  other, 
exists' ;  (2)  '  the  pre-experienced  Fire  exists  in  space  ' ;  (3)  '  Fire  is  related 
to  this  (mountain)';  (4)  '  the  Fire  that  has  been,  seen  is  connected  with 
this.'     (5)     '  This    Fire   is    connected    wiih    space.'     (6)    '  This    Fire   is 

SS.87  If  the  conclusion  were  in  the  form — ''  Anityatwam  Qabdagatam  " — then  the 
Qaida  would  be  only  a  secondary  element ;  and  as  such,  it  could  not  very  clearly  be 
connected  with  the  Middle  Term,  "  Causedness."  It  is  only  an  unnecessary  compli- 
cation to  assert  any  relation  with  the  qualified  object.  And  again,  the  simple  premiss 
— "  KrtaJcatvit" — will  have  to  be  changed  into — "  yatah  Qahdasya  KHaTcatvam,  " — an 
unnecessarily  cumbrous  process. 

85  This  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  In  the  case  of  the  proposi- 
tion, '  whatever  is  caused  is  non-eternal,'  the  relation  perceived  would  be  with  the 
primary,  '  Sound,'  and  not  with  the  secondary,  '  non-eternality,"  The  sense  of  the  reply 
is  that  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  the  word  "  non-eternality"  is  mentioned  again  (apart 
from  the  conolusion),  we  have  its  connection  with  the  permias  complete  ;  and  the 
secondary  position  that  it  occupies  in  the  conclusion,  is  no  fault. 
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connected  with  some  former  space' ;  or  (7),  This  Fire  is  qualified  by  this 
place.' 

42-45.  Among  these,  in  the  first  two,  we  have  the  fanlt  of  proving 
the  proved  (redundancy)  ;  and  in  the  rest,  self-contradiction.  (3)  There 
can  be  no  invariable  concommitance  of  the  particular  space  with  every 
Mre  in  existence.  (4)  Nor  is  any  such  concomitance  possible  of  a  formerly 
seen  Fire  witii  the  present  space  ;  (5)  Nor  can  the  particular  Fire  be  quali- 
fied by  all  space.  (6)  Nor  can  it  be  qualified  by  any  former  space.  And  (7) 
how  can  it  be  asserted  (before  the  Inference  has  been  completed)  that 
'  this  Fii-e  is  qualified  by  this  particular  place,'  when  apart  from  the  parti- 
cular place,  there  is  no  such  specification  as  this  '  Fire  '? 

45-46.  And  in  the  present  case  it  is  the  place  (mountain )  which  is 
perceived  before  the  Fire  ;  and  since  it  is  already  perceived  at  the  time  of 
the  perception  of  the  Fire,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  the  qualification. 

46-47.  As  for  the  place,  mountain,  in  as  much  as  its  form,  is  perceived 
apart  from,  and  prior  to,  that  of  the  Fire,  it  is  no  fault  to  have  another 
recognition  of  it  as  qualified  by  Fire. 

47-48.  For  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  it  is  the  subject,  as  qualified 
by  the  property,  that  forms  the  object  of  Inference ;  and  such,  in  the 
present  case,  is  the  place  as  accompanied  by  Fire.  Some  people  however 
attribute  (the  character  of  the  object  of  Inference)  to  the  '  smoke. ' 

48.  Objection  :  "  As  in  the  case  of  '  Word'  so  in  the  present  case  also, 
it  may  be  the  qualification  itself  that  is  the  object  of  the  Linga  (Middle 
Term)." 

49-50.  Not  so  :  because  in  the  case  of  the  Linga,  there  cannot  be 
an  assumption  of  a  multitude  of  applications ;  because  it  cannot  be  the 
object  of  Inference  ;  and   the  subject  too   is  one  that   has   been   previously 

«.46  (1)  That  the  Fire  exists  does  not  stand  ia  need  of  proofs.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  (2).  (3J  Certainly,  the  particular  space  in  qaestion  cannot  contain  all 
the  Fire  that  exists  in  the  world.  (4)  The  Fire  seen  elsewhere  cannot  reside  in  the 
place  in  question.  (5)  The  Fire  seen  now  cannot  occupy  all  the  space  in  the  world. 
(6)  No  former  space  can  be  occupied  "by  the  Fire  seen  at  the  present  time.  (7)  Inas- 
much as  the  Fire  is  not  perceptible  by  the  sense,  and  as  such,  is  not  capable  of  being 
designated  as  "  this  Fire,"  it  is  not  possible  to  have  as  the  object  of  Inference,  "  the 
Fire   as  qualified  by   a    particular  place." 

48  That  is  to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  a  word — f.i.  "  cow" — though  there  is  an  idea  of 
the  class  '  cow'  as  defined  by  the  individual  cow,  yet  the  Mimansakas  accept  the  force  of 
the  word  to  lie  in, the  class  alone  ;  so,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  present  case  also  the 
force  of  the  Linga  may  be  accepted  to  lie  in  the  qualification,  Fire,  alone,  and  not  in 
the  place  as  qualified  by  Fire. 

49.60  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  qualification,  Fire,  is  perceived  only  at  the 
time  of  the  recognition  of  its  relation  with  the  Subject  j  and  as  such,  it  can  serve  to 
qualify  the  Subject,  which  is  remembered  at  that  time.  Consequently  it  cannot  bo 
assumed  that  like  a  "  Word,  "  the  "  Linga  ''  has  its  force  iu  the  "  qualification."  Nor 
can  the  Linga  be  said  to  have  any  such  application  in  the  Subject,  either  :  because  the 
Subject  is  such  as  has  already  been  previously  perceived,  by  some  other  moaus. 
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perceived.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  object  of  Inference  is  the  subject  as 
qualified  {by  the  Fire)  ;  because  this  alone  is  such  as  has  not  been  previously 
perceived. 

50-51.  Objection  :  "  If  '  smoke'  were  the  subject  qualified,  then  the 
Middle  Term  would  become  a  part  of  the  Minor  Term." 

Reply  :  It  is  not  so  ;  because  the  object  of  Inference  is  a  particular 
'  smoke,'  whereas  the  Middle  Term  is  in  tbe  general  form,  the  class 
'  smoke.' 

51-52.  If  the  character  of  the  means  of  right  knowledge  be  attributed 
to  the  '  smoke'  ,  or  to  '  its  conception,'  or  to  the  '  remembrance  of  its 
connection,'  then  there  would  be  an  identity  of  the  objects  with  the  final 
result,  through  its  action  (i.e.,  the  action  of  the  smoke,  &c.),  as  has  been 
described  before(in  the  case  of  Sense- Perception). 

52-53.  "  But  the  author  of  the  Bhashya  holds  that  it  is  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  object  that  is  the  means  of  right  knowledge."  True  ;  but  the 
uncertainty,  spoken  of  (by  the  Bhashya)  as  attaching  to  the  case  of  Sense- 
Perception,  applies  equally  to  all  Means  of  Right  Notion. 

53-54.  One,  who  wishes  to  prove  by  Inference  something  that  he 
has  learnt  by  Inference,  must  first  of  all  lay  down  the  Minor  Premiss,  as 
explained  above. 

54-55.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  subject  (Minor  Term),  that  the 
property  of  the  predicate  (Major  Term)  is  laid  down  ;   and   by   means  of 

60.61  This  is  an  objection  against  the  Naiyayika  theory  of  the  "  Smoke  "  being 
the  object  of  Inference.  "  Smoke  "  is  the  Middle  Term  ;  and  if  it  be  made  the  Minor 
Term  also,  this  woald  bring  abont  an  absurd  admixture.  The  reply  to  this  objection  ia 
based  upon  the  ground  that  the  object  of  Inference  is  a  particular  "  Smoke  "  in  the 
mountain,  while  the  Middle   Term  is  the  general  "  Dhumatwa." 

61.62  The  action  of  smoke  and  the  rest  tends  towards  the  recognition  of  the  object 
of  knowledge  ;  and  thus  there  is  an  identification  of  the  Object  of  the  Means  with  that 
of  the  Result.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Sense-perception,"  with  a  view  to  this  identity 
between  the  Means  and  the  Result,  the  Bauddha  has  declared  the  "  Idea  "  alone  to  be 
both  the  Means  and  the  End  (of  Perception)  ,■  and  in  that  place  it  was  pointed  out  by 
him  that  exactly  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  Inference  also.  Consequently  the 
reply  that  was  given  to  the  Bauddha,  in  the  previous  chapter,  would  serve  our  purpose, 
also  on  the  present  occasion  :  viz  :  "  Such  identity  directly  contradicts  the  universally 
accepted  distinction  between  Causes  and  Effects"  ;  and  again — "  Who  can  rightly  uphold 
any  identity  of  the  axe  with  the  cutting  ?  " 

68.61  "  Such  being  the  view  of  the  Bhashya,  how  can  you  hold  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  tbe  smolee,  its  cognition,  the  rememberance  of  its  connection, 
&o.  p  "  True,  but  in  the  section  on  Sense-Perception,  the  Bhashya  expresses  itself  in 
doubtful  language  :  "  Buddhirvd  janma  va,  &o.  "  ;  and  this  uncertainty  applies  to  the 
case   of   every  Pramdna. 

63.61  An  argument  is  that  by  means  of  which  one  seeks  to  prove  something  to 
another  J  and  such  an  argument  is  made  up  of  the  Conclusion,  the  Reason,  and  the 
Instance  ;  and  the  Conclusion  consists  of  the  mention  of  the  Minor  Term  (Mountain) 
f.i.)  as  qualified  by  the  Major  Term  (Fire)  ;  and  it  is  this  that  ought  to  be  laid  down 
first. 
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this  preilication,  what  is  implied  is  the  preclusion  of  only  such  propertiea 
as  are  contrary  to  the  said  predicate,  and  not  of  those  that  are  compatible 
with  it. 

55-56.  The  addition  of  the  phrase  "  not  in  proximity  "  serves  to  set 
aside  two  things  :  (1)  definite  recognition  (by  some  other  easier  means)  of 
the  object  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  proved  by  the 
Inference  ;  and  (2)  recognition  (by  some  easier  means)  of  a  form  contrary 
to  that  sought  to  be  proved. 

56-58.  Because  that  which  has  already  been  ascertained  some  way  or 
the  other  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  other  Means  of  right  Knowledge. 
That  is  to  say,  if  an  object  has  been  definitely  known  beforehand  in  the 
same  form  (as  that  which  is  sought  to  be  proved  by  Inference),  then  this 
Proof  becomes  useless.  And  if  object  has  been  known  (by  more  trust- 
worthy means)  in  a  form  contrary  to  the  one  sought  to  be  proved,  then 
there  is  no  room  for  another  proof.  Because  even  before  the  appearance 
of  the  source  (of  Inference),  its  object  will  have  been  snatched  away  (by 
another  and  stronger  proof). 

68-59.  In  the  case  of  all  the  six  means  of  right  knowledge — Sense- 
perception  and  the  rest — if  an  object  is  ascertained  by  means  of  one  of 
them,  then  it  is  by  means  of  the  same  that  the  functioning  of  another 
means  of  Eight  Notion  is  barred  ;  because  in  such  cases  there  can  be 
no  option. 

59-60.  The  imperceptibility  of  Sound,  &c.,  is  contradicted  by  Sense- 
perception  ;  and  the  assertion  of  their  being  not  amenable  to  the  Sense  of 
audition  is  contradicted  by  Inference. 

60-61.  Amenability  to  the  sense  of  audition  is  not  cognised  by  means 
of  Sense-perception  ;  it  is  cognised  by  means  of  affirmative  and  negative 
premisses,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  the  deaf,  &o. 

61-62.     The   contradiction  of   Verbal  Testimony  is   three-fold— with 

66.(5  The  Bhashya  speaks  of  "  Asannikrshte'rthi  luddhih"  ;  and  by  this  is  meant 
the  tact  that  any  object,  which,  in  a  definite  form,  is  known  beforehand  by  some  easier 
means  (Sense-Perception  f.  i.)  in  that  very  form  it  cannot  be  the  object  of  a  more  compli- 
cated means  of  knowledge  (f .  i..  Inference)  ;  and  also  that  if  an  object,  in  a  definite 
form,  is  cognised  previonsly  by  a  stronger  means  of  cognition  (Sense-perception)  then  the 
same  object,  in  a  form  contrary  to  this,  can  never  be  the  object  of  a  weaker  means 
(Inference). 

6S.68  "  Snatched  away,  ^c." — The  source  of  Inference  consists  of  the  perception  of 
the  Middle  Term  and   the   rememberanoe   of   Invariable   concomitance,    &o.,  &c.  ;  and 

before  these  are  accomplished,  the  Object  of  Inference  will  have  been  already  proved 

either  in  the  afarmative  or  in  the  negative  — by  some  other  stronger  proof,  (Sense-Per- 
ception) ;  and  in  that  case,  there  will  be  no  room  for  the  action  of  Inference. 

M-80  An  Inference  is  set  aside  by  another  Inference,  only  when  the  latter  happens 
to  be  simpler  in  its  process  and  more  direct  and  easier  of  comprehension  than  the  former. 

60.61  "  i)eo/."— Affirmative  premiss  :  "  Wherever  there  is  Sense  of  Andition,  a  sound 
is  heard,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  people."  Negative  premiss  :  "  Where  there  is  no 
Sense  of  A  ndition,  there  is  no  perception  of  Sound  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf." 
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reference  to  (1)  Present  declaration,  (2)  Former  declaration,  and  (3) 
a  universally  recognised  fact. 

62-63.  (1)  "  I  have  all  my  life  been  silent"  is  contradicted  by  the 
mere  assertion.  (2)  If  all  assertion  be  declared  to  be  false,  then  the  very 
mention  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition  ("  all  assertion")  makes  it  self- 
contradictory.  ( 5)  In  the  assertion  "  Because  I  was  born  therefore  my 
mother  is  barren,"  there  is  self-contradiction  in  the  mention  of  the  reason 
("  because  I  was  born"). 

64i-65.  ( 2 )  To  the  Bauddha  the  assertion  of  the  eternality  of  '  word' 
is  contradicted  by  his  previous  assertion  (of  the  momentary  character 
and  non-eternality  of  all  things.)  And  (3)  he  who  denies  the  fact  of  the 
moon  being  signified  by  the  word  "  Candra  "  is  contradicted  by  the  idea 
of  the  moon  derived  by  all  men  from  that  word. 

65-66.  If  any  one  were  to  argue,  to  one  who  is  cognisant  with  the 
form  of  both  the  '  cow  '  and  the  '  gavaya,'  that  "  there  is  no  similarity 
between  the  '  cow  '  and  the  '  gavaya'  "  — he  would  be  contradicted  by 
"  Analogy." 

66-68.  If  anybody  were  to  argue,  with  reference  to  Caifcra  who 
is  alive  and  whose  existence  in  the  house  is  ascertained,  that  '  he  is  not 
outside  the  house',  he  would  be  contradicted  by  "  Apparent  Inconsistency" 
(based  on  Negation)  ;  so  also  the  arguing  of  the  non-burning  power  of 
Fire  (which  woald  contradict  "  Apparent  Inconsistency"  based  on  Sense- 
Perception)  ;  the  arguing  of  the  non-denotative  power  of  a  word 
(which  would  contradict  "  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  based  on  Inference)  ; 
the  arguing  of  the  non-existence  of  the  Sense  of  Audition  (which 
would  also  contradict  "  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  based  on  Sense-percep- 
tion) ;  and  lastly,  the  arguing  of  the  non-eternality  of  word  (which  would 
contradict  "  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  based  upon  another  "  Apparent 
Inconsistency  "). 

68-69.  There  is  contradiction  of  "  Verbal  Apparent  Inconsistency," 
when  eating  during  the  day  having  been  denied  by  a  trustworthy  person 
eating  at  night  be  also  denied  by  means  of  arguments.  And  there  is  con- 
tradiction of  "  Negation"  if  the  existence  of  (such  non-entities  as)  "  hare's 
horns  "  be  argued  to  exist. 

70-7 J.  Thus  has  been  exemplified  the  contradiction  of  the  relation 
of  the  qualification  (Predicate).  We  are  now  going  to  describe  the  contra- 
diction, with  regard  to  all  the  means  of  right  knowledge,  of  the  natural 
form  and  specific  property  of  the  Predicate,  the  Subject,  and  both  of 
these  (taken  together),  denoted  respectively  by  direct  assertion,  and 
indirect   implication. 

»S.8S  The  examples  of  the  three-fold  contradiction  of  verbal  authority  are  :  (1)  on& 
who  says  "  I  am  silent"  contradicts  himself  ;  (2)  If  "  all  assertions  are  false,"  the  asser- 
tion of  the  speaker  also  is  false  ;  (3)  If  one  is  born,  his  mother  cannot  be  called 
"  barren," 
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71-72.  If  one  were  to  argue,  from  the  existence  of  certain  pieces  of 
burnt  straw  in  ice,  that  the  Ice  contains  fire,  then  its  specific  property 
'  heat '  would  be  contradicted  by  the  cold,  which  is  directly  perceptible 
by  the  Sense  of  Touch. 

72-73.  '  The  prescribed  (animal-slaughter)  is  a  Sin,  inasmuch  as 
it  produces  a  certain  degree  of  pain  to  the  killer)  ' — in  this  argument  the 
mention  of  "  prescribed  Siu  "  contradicts  itself  ;  and  similarly  its  specific 
property,  of  bringing  about  pain,  also  stands  self-contradicted. 

74-75.  In  the  assertion  "  all  cognition  is  unreal",  lies  the  contradic- 
tion of  both,  by  its  form  and  specific  property  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  the 
cognition  of  these  that  is  proved  to  be  unreal  (by  the  general  statement)  ; 
the  specific  properties  here  contradicted  are  momentariness  and  Absolute 
unreality. 


75-76.  By  the  mention  of  "  the  perception'of  one  member  "  (in  the 
definition  of  Inference  laid  down  in  the  Bhashya),  are  set  aside  such 
cases  where  there  is  doubt,  non-cognition  and  contrary  conviction  in  tbe 
mind  of  either  one  or  both,  of  the  disputants. 

76-77.  In  such  instances  as  "  Fire  cannot  burn,  because  it  is  cool," 
"  word  is  non-eternal,  because  it  is  amenable  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the 
like," — there  is  a  contrary  conviction  in  the  minds  of  both  disputants. 

77-78.  If  the  facts  of  "  being  caused,"  and  "  being  a  property  "  be 
brought  forward  by  others  as  reasons  against  the  Mimansaka,  (with  a  view 
to  prove  the  non-eternality  of  Sound)  then  the  reasons  would  be  contrary 
to  the  firm  conviction  of  one  of  the  disputants  (the  person  addressed,  i.e., 
the  Mimansaka)  ;  and  if  such  reasons  be  brought  forward  by  the  Mimansaka 
himself,  then  they  would  be  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  the  person 
addressing  (i.e.,  the  Mimansaka  himself). 

78-79.  If  in  any  case,  '  smoke  '  be  doubted  to  be  "  fog  "  by  one  or 
both  of  the  dispuants,  then  it  would  be  three-fold  "  Asiddha."  Such  are 
the  forms  of  the  direct  contradiction  (of  the  Middle  Term). 

71.78  This  la  the  oontradiotion  of  a,  particular  property  of  the  Predicate. 

12.18  This  is  the  contradiction  of  the  form  and  the  specific  property  of  the  Subject. 

"  Contradicts  its  own  form.'' — Because  what  is  enjoined  cannot  be  sinful.  "  Specific 
property,  8/'c." — Because  what  has  been  enjoined  cannot  bring  pain  to  one  who  does  it. 

74.76  Specific  properties  contradicted,  Sj'c." — Because  by  the  general  statement,  "  all 
cognitions  are  false,"  the  cognitions  of  momentariness  and  unreality  would  also  become 
false. 

16.76  Uptill  now,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  mention  of  the  word  "  Asannihrshta," 
in  the  definition  laid  down  in  the  Bhashya,  serves  to  preclude  all  mistaken  forms  of 
conclusion.  And  with  this  Karika  begins  the  treatment  of  the  Fallacies — "  Asiddha," 
"  Anaikiintika "  and  "  Viruddha."  And  first  of  all  it  is  shown  that  the  mention  of 
"  Skade9adar9anat"  serves  to  set  aside,  from  the  definition,  all  forms  of  the  Fallacy  of 
"  Asiddha." 

78.11  Since  no  dispatant  will  admit  that  that  Fire  is  cool,  or  that  Sound  is  amen- 
alio  to  the  function  of  sight,  therefore  the  Middle  Term  is  contrary  to  tho  notion  of  both. 

78.79  "  Therefore,  .j'c,"  i.e.,  the  doubt  resting  in  one  disputant,  and  in  both  disputants. 
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79-80.  These  would  be  the  different  forms  of  the  contradiction  (of 
the  Middle  Term  as  based  on  that)  of  its  substratum  (i.e.,  the  Minor 
Term,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion),  inasmuch  as  even  if  the  Middle  Term 
be  known  by  itself,  it  does  not  actually  serve  as  the  Middle  Term  until  it 
comes  to  be  predicated,  or  related  to  the  Minor  Term. 

80-81.  In  the  case  of  the  argument  "  the  soul  is  omnipresent,  because 
its  action  is  found  everywheie,"  we  have  a  Middle  Term  whose  substra- 
tum (the  soul)  is  not  accepted  by  the  Bauddha  ;  and  with  regard  to 
which  there  are  doubts  even  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  people. 

81-83.  Since  there  can  be  no  processes  on  mere  verbal  non-accept- 
ance, therefore  it  is  only  the  assertions  of  such  facts  as  are  known  by 
both  parties  to  be  false  that  can  be  accepted  as  fallacies  in  an  argument. 

Any  other  reason  will  have  to  be  accepted  as  valid,  if  the  other  party 
proves  it  to  be  so  (to  impartial  umpires)  ;  but  incase  that  the  invalidity 
of  the  Reason  be  pi'oved  by  the  first  party,  it  will  constitute  a  discre- 
pancy in  the  argument  of  tlie  other  disputant. 


83-85.  The  two  causes  of  a  fallacious  Reason,  Doubt  and  Contra- 
diction, are  set  aside  by  the  mention  of  "  JnatasambandhaJi."  For  only 
three  are  the  grounds  of  Doubt,  or  uncertainty  ;  (1)  when  the  Middle 
Term  exists  in  the  Major  Term  as  well  as  in  its  contradictory,  (2)  when  it 
does  not  exist  in  either  (existing  only  in  the  Minor  Term),  and  (3)  A 
case  where  in  one  member  (of  the  conclusion,  either  the  Major  or  the 
Minor  Term)  exist  two  contradictory  attributes. 

85-86.  In  the  case  of  such  Major  Terms  (predicates  of  the  conclu- 
sion) as  "  eternal  ""  not  arising  from  an  effort,"  "caused  by  effort,"  and 
"  eternal," — such  Reasons,    (respectively)    as  "  knowable,"    non-eternal," 

19.80  It  is  only  as  related  to  the  Middle  Terra,  and  thereby  forming  the  Minor 
Premias,  that  the  Middle  Term  can  be  accepted  as  such. 

8L.SS  This  is  to  guard  against  aach  unreasonable  disputants  as  would  bring  forward 
the  fact  of  their  own  non-acceptance  of  the  Reason,  as  an  argument  against  all  that 
they  may  find  to  be  going  against  themselves.  By  this  safeguard,  the  disputants  can 
bring  forward  only  such  facta  as  are  universally  recognised  as  forming  part  of  the 
theory  that  they  may  be  upholding. 

83.86  (1)  is  a  case  of  "  Sadharana  "  (2)  that  of  "  AsadMrana  "  and  (3)  that  of  Virud- 
dhavyahhicdn. 

86.38  The  first  syllogism  is  :  "  Word  is  eternal,  because  it  is  knowable ;  "  but  know- 
ability  exists  in  eternal  objects,  like  the  Soul,  &o.,  and  also  in  non-eternal  objects,  like 
the  j'ai',  &o.,  and  thus  it  is  Sadharana  (_ov  Common,  Too  Wide).  The  second  syllogism 
is  thus  :  "  Word  is  not  caused  by  an  effort,  because  it  is  non-eternal ;  "  but  here,  non- 
eternality  is  such  as  is  found  in  the  jar  as  well  as  in  the  Lightning,  the  former  of  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  effort  of  the  potter,  while  the  latter  is  not  caused  by  any  effort. 
The  third  syllogism  is  tliia  :  "  Word  arises  from  effort,  because  it  is  non-eternal ;  "  in  this 
too  we  have  the  same  fallacy  as  in  the  last.  The  fourth  syllogism  is  ;  "  Word  is 
eternal  because  it  is  immaterial,"  where  too  immateriality  ia  auch  aa  ia  found  in 
eternal  things  like  Space,  &o.,  and  also  in  non-eternal  things,  like  Action,  &o, 
25 
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"  non-eternal,"  and  "  not  endowed  with  a  form"  (Immaterial),  are  com- 
mon to  both  (the  Major  Term  and  its  conti-adictory).  [  "  Non-eternality  " 
has  to  be  taken  twice  in  the  former  half]. 

86-87.  Ill  the  case  of  the  argument  "  earth  is  eternal,  because  it  is 
endued  with  smell,"  we  have  an  "  uncommon  "  Middle  Terra  ;  and  it  is  a 
cause  of  uncertaiaty  inasmuch  as  it  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  grounds  of 
certainty. 

87-89.  The  "  common  "  Middle  Term  too  is  a  cause  of  doubt,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  found  to  give  rise  to  a  dual  notion  (those  of  the  Major  Term  as  well 
as  its  contradictory),  and  because  two  contradictory  notions  cannot  belong 
to  the  same  subject.  So  also  in  the  case  of  the  "  uncommon,"  wherever 
(either  in  the  Major  Term  or  its  contradictory)  it  does  not  exist,  by  means 
of  the  negation  of  that,  it  would  point  to  the  contradiction  of  the 
negation  of  both  ;  and   as  such  it  would  become  a  cause  of  doubt. 

89-91.  The  fact  of  these  being  causes  of  doubt,  refers  only  to  certain 
particular  objects,  because  with  reference  to  certain  other  objects  these 
are  found  to  lead  to  certain  definite  conclusions,  through  negative  and 
affirmative  concomitance, — as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  proving  "  absence 
of  action  "  by  "  immateriality,"  and  in  that  of  the  "  presence  of  smell  " 
being  ascertained  in  a  certain  particular  form  of  earth  ;  and  such  Reasons 


88.87  Since  "  Odour  "  resides  in  the  Earth  alone.  The  grounds  of  certainty  are  : 
fl)  "  Existence  of  a  substrate  other  the  Minor  Term,''  (2)  "  Non-existence  in  any  place 
where  the  absence  of  the  Major  Term  has  been  ascertained."  In  the  "  Common  "  or 
"  Too  Wide  "  Reason,  though  the  former  ground  is  present,  the  latter  is  not ;  while  in 
the  "  Uncommon,"  we  have  the  latter,  and  not  the  former. 

81.89  The  "  Uncommon"  has  been  called  the  cause  of  uncertainty,  in  accordance 
with  the  Bauddha  theory  ;  and  the  Vartika  has  in  another  place,  negatived  the  fact. 
The  "  Common  "  is  a  cause  of  doubt,  not  because  it  leads  to  a  false  conclusion,  but 
because  such  a  Middle  Term  cannot  rightly  lead  to  any  conclusion  at  all.  The  fact  is 
that  since  it  is  seen  in  both,  it  leads  to  the  remembrance  of  both  its  substrates  ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  two  mutually  contradictory  subjects  bars  the  due  ascertainment 
of  either,  and  as  such  becomes  a  cause  of  doubt.  While  in  the  case  of  the  "  uncom. 
mon,"  it  is  found  in  no  other  place  save  the  Minor  Term, —  i.e.,  neither  in  the  Major 
Term  nor  in  its  contradictory, — and  so  brings  about  the  idea  of  neither  ;  and  as  such,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  cause  of  doubt. 

89.91  In  the  case  of  the  proving  of  "  eternality,"  the  reason  of  Immateriality  is 
one  that  exists  in  such  things  as  Action,  &c.,  which  are  non-eternal;  hence  the  Rea- 
son does  not  serve  to  preclude  such  things  as  "  wherein  the  absence  of  the  Major 
Term  has  been  ascertained ;  "  and  as  such,  it  becomes  a  cause  of  doubt  ;  when  however 
we  proceed  to  prove  "  absence  of  action,''  the  reason  of  Immaterality  becomes  such  as  is 
not  found  in  anything  that  has  any  action  ;  and  as  such  we  have  the  negation  of  tlie 
absence  of  the  contradictory  of  the  Major  Term  ;  and  hence  it  leads  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion. In  the  same  manner,  the  presence  of  "  Odour  "  gives  rise  to  a  doubt,  when 
"  Earth  "  is  made  the  Minor  Term  :  but  when  a  certain  particular  form  of  "  Earth  " 
(the  jar,  f.i.)  is  the  Minor  Terui,  then,  inasmuch  ns  we  have  the  affirmative  concomi- 
tance of  the  presence  of  Odour  in  other  particular  forms  of  Earth,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
(^eflnite  conclusion, 
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serve  the  purpose  (of  proving  certain  conclusions  with  regard  to  another 
particular  form  of  earth). 

91-92.  Where  the  non-perceptibility  of  air  is  sought  to  be  proved 
by  the  absence  of  shape — we  get  at  the  idea  of  the  perceptibility  of  Air 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  felt  by  touch  ;  and  in  this  case,  we  have  the 
concomitance  of  contradictions  (  Perceptibility   and  Imperceptibility). 

92-93.  Some  people  call  this  "  JUtyanlara."  Others  again  call  it 
"  common  "  in  parts,  or  "uncommon"  in  its  totality. 

93-94.  When  the  conclusion  of  a  certain  argument  is  negatived  by 
the  aforesaid  means  of  right  notion  (Sense-perception,  &c.), — then  from 
the  refutation  of  this  argument,  we  have  a  definite  conclusion  (based  on  the 
arguments  whereby  it  has  been  negatived),  because  this  latter  itself  has 
not  been  negatived. 

94-96.  Sometimes,  two  Reasons  though  giving  rise  to  Doubt,  when 
taken  separately,  each  by  itself,  yet  on  being  combined,  lead  to  a  de- 
finite conclusion  (as  in  the  case  of  proving  a  certain  object  to  be  a  post) 
we  have  the  terms  "  Vertical  height  "  and  "  presence  of  crows."  Two  such 
reasons,  as  are  not  mutually  contradictory,  are  able  to  lead  to  a  definite 
conclusion,  both  severally  as  well  as  collectively.  Therefore  it  is  only  such 
Reasons  taken  severally  as  are  mutually  contradictory  that  have  been  de- 
clared above  to  be  causes  of  uncertainty. 


96.  The  contradictory  character  (Viruddhata)  of  the  Middle  Term 
has  been  said  to  be  six-fold,  four-fold,  or  one  only  (by  diiferent  theorists). 

97.  When  the  conclusion — either  the  directly  expressed  or  the  one 
implied — is  negatived  by  the  Reason,  (then  we  have  its  contradictory). 
In  the  case  of  the  proving  of  '  eternality  '  by  '  causedness,'  we  have  the 
contradictory  character  of  the  Reason  based  on  the  contradiction  of  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion  (because  '  causedness  '  is  opposed  to  '  eterna- 
lity'). 

98-100.     We   have   the    contradiction   of   a   particular    form   of   the 

92.93  When  one  of  the  two  contradictories  exist,  in  parts,  in  the  "  Sapaksha  "  and 
the  "  Vipaksha,"  it  is  a  case  of  the  "Common  ;"  and  when  both  of  them  do  not  exist 
anywhere  in  common,  then  we  have  the  "  Uncommon." 

94.98  Simply  Vertical  Height  by  itself  is  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain 
object  is  a  post  or  a  mon ;  so  also  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  crow  is  not  enongh 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  post.  But  when  the  facts  are  taken  together,  then  they 
lead  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  it  is  a  post.  "  Not  mutually  contradictory,  &c." — 
such  as  the  presence  of  smoke,  and  that  of  a  smell  arising  from  lurning—hoth  of  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  Fire. 

91  Contradiction  of  the  Predicate. 

93.100  "  Implied  conclusion" — because  when  a  word  has  been  ascertained  to  have 
its  purpose  of  signification  satisfied,  with  reference  to  its  shape,  then  there  is  no  fur- 
ther necessity  of  admitting  any  other  signification.  "  Cannot  have  its  signification,  Sfc." 
—thus  the  fact  of  the  shape  of  the  word  having  a  meaning  becomes  contradicted  by 
the  reason, "  presence  of  affix,"  which  proves  the  presence  of  meanings   other  than  the 
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predicate  (Major  Term)  -when  we  have  an  argument  such  as — "  the  shape  of 
a  word  has  a  meaning  even  before  the  ascertainment  of  its  connection  with 
its  recognised  meaning, — because  it  has  an  affix, — as  after  (the  ascertain- 
ment of  its  recognised  meaning)."  In  this  case,  the  implied  conclusion  is 
that  a  word  has  its  meaning  restricted  to  its  shape  ;  while  "  afterwards," 
the  word  with  an  affix  is  found  to  have  a  meaning  other  than  the  shape ; 
therefore  even  before  the  recognition  of  such  signification,  the  word  cannot 
have  its  signification  apply  to  its  shape, 

100-102.  In  the  case  of  such  arguments  as — " Samavaya  (Inievence) 
is  distinct  from  Substance,  &c., — because  with  regard  to  it  we  have  the 
notion  that  '  it  is  here,' — as  for  instance,  '  conjunction  '  (Samyoga)  in  such 
cases  as  'this  jar  is  here'  " — we  have  the  proof  of  the  "  absence  of  Samavaya  " 
in  the  shape  of  "  Conjunction"  (Samyoga).  Thus  in  this  case  we  have  a 
Reason  directly  contradicting  the  form  of  the  subject  ("  Samavaya"). 

102-103.  In  proving  the  unity  of  ^'Samavaya,"  like  "  Satta"  (existence), 
we  will  have  the  contradiction  of  a  particular  property  (unity)  of  the 
Subject  ;  because,  liire  "  Samyoga  "  we  have  a  diversity  (of  "  Samavayas"). 

103-104.  When  one  is  proving  to  the  Sautrantika  the  fact  of  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  Self,  by  reason  of  its  being  impartite,  like  the 
Aka^a, — "we  have  the  contradiction  of  the  forms  of  both  (Subject  and 
Predicate) . 

104-105.  Thei'e  is  contradiction  of  the  specific  characters  of  both 
(Subject  and  Predicate)  when  there  is  such  an  argument  as — "  The  eye,  &c., 
are  for  another's  (Soul's)  purpose  because  they  are  made  up  of  a  coglomer- 
ation  of  parts,  like  a  hed,  &c." 

105-106.  In  the  "  bed  "  we  always  have  "  coglomeration  "  and  "  the 
being  for  another's  purpose,"  where  both  are  with  regard  to  material 
objects  ;  and  hence  by  this  example  (of  abed)  we  cannot  prove  "the  being 
for  another's  purpose  "  with  regard  to  the  Soul  or  Self  (which  is  imma- 
terial) ;  and  thus  we  have  a  contradiction. 

106-107.  What  is  sought  to  prove  is  the  fact  of  (  "  eye,  &c.,")  being 
for  the  purpose  of  an  impartite  (Soul  or  Self).  While,  what  the  argument 
proves  is  the  material  (or   partite)    character  of  the    Soul.     And  further, 


fc/iape  which  is  the  contradiction  of  a  particular  property  of  the  Predicate  :  viz.,  the 
fact  ot  the  shape  of  words  having  meanings. 

100.108  The  contradiction  of  the  form  of  t)ie  Subject  of  the  conclosion  (Minor  Term). 
The  reason  here  assigned  as  proving  the  existence  of  the  "  Samyoga  "  is  foand  to  prove 
"  Samyoga  "  which  is  not  Samavaya. 

103.104  Because  to  the  Sautrantika,  the  Akdga  is  nothing  more  than  the  "  absence 
of  covering;  "  AkS9a  being  a  mere  non-entity,  there  can  be  no  chance  of  its  eternality. 
Thus  then,  by  means  of  the  same  example,  the  Reason  (impariiteness)  would  negative 
the  form,  as  well  as  the  eternality  ot  the  Self, — in  a  case  where  the  former  is  the  Sub- 
ject and  the  latter  the  Predicate  of  the  conclusion. 

106.101  "  Self-consciousness." — In  the  Bed,  the  coglomeration  ia  snoh  as  is  invariably 
concomitant  with    gross  materiality,  which  is  devoid  of  all  taint  of  the  evolution  of 
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there  would  be  aiiotliev  unwished  for  conclusion — viz.,  the  fact  of   the  '  eye,' 
&c.,  not  being  the  evolutions  of  "  Self-consciousness." 


107-108.  The  instances  of  the  similaiity  and  dissimilarity  of  tlie 
Predicate  (Major  Term)  are  cited  with  a  view  to  describe  the  invariable 
concomitance  of  the  Reason  with  the  Predicate. 

108-109.  And  it  i^  with  reference  to  the  Reason  that  the  Major  Terra 
is  predicated.  It  is  the  "  Dharma"  which  is  the  pei-vaded  Subject,  and  the 
pervader  is  the  other  (i.e.,  the  "  Dharmi  "). 

109-110.  The  characteristics  of  the  Subject  are— (1)  the  mention 
beginning  with  "  which,"  and  (2)  mention  previous  (to  that  of  the  Predi- 
cate) ;  and  those  of  the  Predicate  are  (1)  mention  by  "  that,"  and  (2) 
"  eva"  (definite). 

110-111.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  word  denotes  its  meaning,  indepen- 
dently of  the  wish  of  the  speaker  ;  and  the  fact  of  such  meanings  being 
the  causes  of  the  conclusion  depends  upon  the  power  of  invariable  con- 
comitance alone. 

111-114.  Hence  when,  not  knowing  this  (peculiarity  of  Invariable 
concomitance),  the  speaker  wishes  to  lay  down  mere  association  (of  the 
Reason  with  the  Major  Term),  or  when  by  mere  perversity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  a  contrary  conclusion,  he  does  not  lay  down  the  invariable  conco- 
mitance of  the  Reason,  or  even  wlien  desiring  to  make  a  mention  of  it, 
he  does  not  use  the  proper  words  suited  to  that  purpose,  e.g.,  "  in  the  jar 
exist  causedness  and  destrtictihility  "  or  "  the  destructible  is  invariably  con- 
comitant with  the  caused," — tlien  in  such  oases  the  character  of  tiie 
Reason  would  belong  not  to  what  is  desired  to  be  so,  but  to  something 
else  which,  is  altogether  undesirable  as  the  Reason.  Therefore  that  which 
is  meant  to  be  the  Reason  must  be  mentioned,  as  being  invariahly  conco- 
mitant (with  the  Major  Term). 

self-consciousness.  Thns  then,  the  Eeason — the  presence  of  a  coglomeration  of  parts — 
would  come  to  prove,  though  example  of  the  Bed,  that  the  eye,  &c.,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  evolutions  of  Self-oousoiousnesa — a  conclusion  not  quite  palatable  to  theSarikliya. 

lOT  VVith  this  begins  the  consideration  of  the  discrepancies  of  exemplification. 

108.109  In  tlie  syllogism,  "  non-eternal,  because  caused,"  "  causedness  "  is  the 
Reason,  and  "  non-eternality  "  tlie  Major  Term  ;  and  the  example  in  its  snpport  is  — "  what- 
ever is  caused  is  non-eternal,  as  ihejnr,"  where  "  whatever  is  caused"  is  the  Subject  and 
"  non-eternal  "  the  Predicate. 

IIO.UI  A  consideration  of  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  on  the  expressive  power  of  words  alone  that  the  denotation  of  meanings  depends  ■ 
and  only  such  meanings  or  Objects  can  be  used  as  Reasons  in  an  argument,  as  are  found 
to  be  invariably  concomitant  with  the  Major  Term. 

111-114  "  J,ai/  down  mere  association,  8fc."  e.g.,  "  Word  is  non-eternal,  becanse  it  la 
caused,  (for  instance)  in  a  jar, '  destructihility ,  is  causedness.  "  Contrary  conclusion,  ^c, 
&a.,  &c,,  &o.,  not  suited,  &o." — for  example,  "  Destructihility  is  concomitant  with  caused- 
ness." When  such  is  the  case,  then  causedness  ceases  to  be  the  Eeason,  the  character 
whereof  passes  over  to  Destructihility.  And  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  such  false 
argumentations,  a  correct  statement  of  an  Instance  is  necessary. 
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114-116.  Even  when  the  reasoning  is  correctly  laid  down,  the  sen- 
tence fails  to  give  the  desired  meaning  rightly,  on  account  of  the  absence 
(in  the  Instance)  of —(1)  the  Major  Term,  (2)  or  the  Middle  Term,  (3)  or  both 
the  Major  and  the  Middle  Terms,  or  (4)  invariable  concomitance,— e.gr., 
"Sound  is  eternal,  because  it  is  shapeless, — like  (1)  action,  (2)  atom,  (3)  a 
jar,  and  (4)  Akapa."  And  to  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  this  last 
(Akafa)  (apart  from  a  mere  negation),  the  Minor  Term  (Sound)  itself 
becomes  a  non-entity  ;  and  thereby  too  the  Instance  fails  in  its  purpose. 

117.  Even  if  the  positive  existence  of  Akapa  be  admitted,  though  it 
is  mentioned  as  endowed  with  both  eternality  and  shapelessness  ;  yet  finding, 
in  the  case  of  Action  and  the  like,  shapelessness  not  concomitant  with 
eternality,  we  can  have  no  invariable  concomitance  of  the  Reason, — hence 
the  preclusion  of  the  argument. 

118-121.  When  by  invariable  concomitance,  (affirmative  instance 
of)  similarity  has  been  mentioned,  the  mention  of  an  instance  of  Dissimi- 
larity is  not  required.  (1)  When,  even  on  the  mention  of  the  instance  of 
similai  ity,  the  questioner,  having  his  mind  turned  to  mere  association,  does 
not  notice  the  invariable  concomitance  ;  or  (2)  when  he  does  not  even  look 
for  instances  of  similarity  ;  or  (3)  when  the  speaker  himself  mentions 
only  simple  association,  or  (4)  when  there  is  contradictory  affirmation ; 
then  (in  such  contingencies),  with  a  view  to  counteract  these,  our  end  is 
accomplished  by  (  an  instance  of)  dissimilarity,  which  serves  to  remove  all 
preconceived  notions  to  the  contrary.  And  in  this,  the  "  Reason  "  is  helped, 
to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  aforesaid  "  mere  association." 

121-122.  The  relation  of  invariable  concomitance  (of  the  pervader 
and  tlie  pervaded),  subsisting  between  the  negatives  of  any  two  entities, 
is  found  to  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  subsisting  between  the  entities 
themselves. 

122-124.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  "smoke"  being  invariably 
concomitant  with  that  of  "  Fire  "  the  absence  of  "  fire  "  would  be  precluded 

114.115  (1)  In  the  argument  "  Sound  is  Eternal,  because  it  is  shapeless,  like  Action," 
the  instance — Action — is  devoid  of  eternality  (Major  Term).  (2)  If  Atom  be  the 
Instance,  then  we  have  an  instance  that  is  devoid  of  the  Middle  Term  ;  as  an  Atom  is 
not  shapeless.  (3)  If  jar  be  the  Instance,  then  inasmnch  as  the  jar  is  neither  shape- 
less nor  Eternal  we  will  have  an  absence  of  the  Major  and  the  Middle  Terms.  (4)  If 
Aka9a  be  instanced,  then  we  have  a  total  failure  of  invariable  concomitance  itself  ;  since 
the  Sautrdntika  holds  the  AklQa  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  negation  of  covering ;  and  so 
by  citing  Akaga  as  the  Instance,  we  make  the  Minor  Term,  "  Sound,"  a  non-entity ;  and 
thence  the  premisses  themselves  fall  to  the  ground  entirely.  The  failure  of  Invariable 
Concomitance  is  further  shown  in  K.  117. 

118.181  With  this  begins  the  consideration  of  Instances  of  Dissimilarity. 

122.184  Positive  :  "  Wherever  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire — i  e.,  there  can  be  no 
smoke  without  fire."  Negative  :  "  Wherever  tliere  is  no  fire  there  is  no  smoke, — i.e., 
an  oases  of  absence  of  fire  are  pervaded  by  cases  of  absence  of  smoke  "  In  the  former 
"Smoke"isthe  concomitant  of  "fire";  while  on  the  latter,  "the  absence  of  fire "  is 
the  concomitant  of  the  "  absence  of  smoke.'" 
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from  that  ("  smoke"),  and  would  co-exist  with  the  absence  of  "  smoke,''  and 
thus  become  the  invariable  concomitant  of  this  latter  (non-smoke).  Con- 
versely the  "  absence  of  Fire  "  being  invariably  concomitant  with  "  absence 
of  smoke,"  "  smoke  "  would  be  precluded  from  "  absence  of  Fire  "  ;  and 
thus  having  no  room  anywhere  else,  it  would  become  the  invariable  concomi- 
tant of  "  Fire." 

124-125.  When  "  existence  "  and  "absence"  are  both  mentioned  (in 
the  instance  of  dissimilarity)  as  being  the  pervader  (yyapaha),  then  we  can 
not  assert  the  preclusion  of  the  "  Vipaksha  "  absence  of  Fire,  which  is  the 
ascertained  substrate  of  tlie  absence  (of  the  Major  Term),  from  the  "  per- 
vaded "  (smoke). 

125-127,  Therefore  when  the  existence  of  fire  is  sought  to  be  proved 
by  the  presence  of  smoke, — it  is  always  proper  to  assert  the  "  absence  of 
Fire  "to  be  the  invariable  concomitant  of  the  "  absence  of  smoke,"  and 
not  otherwise.  (Because)  when  there  is  (assertion  of)  mere  association, 
or  when  there  is  contradiction  of  the  premis.ses, — then  either  the  matter  in 
question  is  not  helped,  or  something  quite  to  the  conti'avy  comes  to  be 
proved  by  it. 

127-128.  (Nor  is  the  matter  in  question  helped)  when  the  meaning 
(of  the  instance)  is  devoid  of  both  together  or  one  by  one,  e.g.,  "  That 
which  is  non-eternal  has  shape,  as  '  atom,'  '  Conception,'  and  '  Aka9a.'  " 


128-129.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the  invariable  concomitance  (of 
the  Middle  Term)  with  the  Major  Term,    we  have  the  assertion  of  the 

I24i.l36  When,  in  the  instance  of  Dissimilarity,  the  Vydpaka  is  the  negation  of  that 
which  is  the  Vydpaka  in  the  original  argument — i.e.,  in  the  case  of  the  proposition 
"  where  smoke  is,  fire  is  " — if,  in  the  instance  be  asserted  the  proposition  that  "  where 
there  is  absence  of  fire  there  is  .absence  of  smoke,"  then  we  cannot  get  at  the  preelasion 
of  the  "absence  of  fire"  from  "smoke," — i.e.,  we  cannot  have  the  proposition  that 
"  where  fire  is  not,  smoke  is  not." 

126.S7  "  It  is  ahoays,  Sfc" — It  is  necessary  to  assert  thnt  "  where  fire  is  not,  smoke 
is  not." 

121.28  "  Both"— i.e.,  the  negation  of  the  Reason,  and  the  negation  of  the  Major 
Term.  In  the  case  of  the  argument  "  Sound  is  eternal  because  it  is  shapeless,"  if,  as 
an  instance  of  dissimilarity,  be  cited  the  proposition  that  "  that  which  is  not  eternal  is 
also  not  shapeless,  as  an  atom  "—we  have  the  instance  devoid  of  tlie  negation  of  the 
Major  Term  ;  inasmuch  as  the  atom  being  eternal,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  its 
absence.  If  "  Conception  "  were  cited  as  the  instance,  then  we  would  have  the  instance 
devoid  of  the  negation  of  the  Reason ;  because  Conceptions  being  shapeless,  it  is  im- 
possible to  assert  the  absence  of  shapelessness  with  regard  to  it.  The  instance  of  AkaQa 
would  be  devoid  of  the  negation  of  both  the  Reason  and  the  Major  Terms;  inasmuch 
as  the  Aka9a  being  both  eternal  and  shapeless,  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  assert  the 
absence,  either  of  eternality,  or  of  shapelessness  with  regard  to  it. 

128.i9  With  this  begins  the  consideration  of  the  Fallacy  of  Deficient  Premisses— £tt. 
Deficiency  of  invariable  concomitance.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  premisses  them- 
selves become  impossible,  and  hence  there  is  no  need  of  citing  any  instance  of  dissimi- 
larity ;  for  in  the  absence  of  the  premisses  themselves,  no  amount  of  instances  could 
help  as  to  arrive  at  the  correct  conclusion. 
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negative  I'elation  (of  the  Middle  Term  with  the  negation  of  the  Major  Term ) . 
For  one  who  is  not  cognisant  with  this  (negative  relation),  the  Middle 
Term  is  not  invariably  concomitant  with  the  Major  Term  (i.e.,  he  can  have 
no  Major  premiss). 

129-130.  Therefore  even  where  association  is  perceived,  we  cannot 
have  all  objects  of  the  class  as  the  predicate  (of  the  conclusion)  ;  because 
mere  association  is  no  relation,  and  by  itself  it  cannot  constitute  invari- 
able concomitance. 

130-131.  (As  for  example)  though  the  "  jar"  is  accepted  as  endowed 
with  shape  and  non-eternalitii,  yet  it  ciinnot  be  accepted  as  the  instance, 
because,  in  the  case  of  "  Action,"  &c.,  we  find  that  there  is  no  invariable 
concomitance  (between  the  presence  of  shape  and  non-eternality). 

131-132.  Though  with  reference  to  Inference  a  negative  Instance  is 
required  in  the  argument, — (1)  because  of  its  being  accepted  by  all  (both 
parties,  the  Bauddha  and  the  Mimansaka),  and  (2)  because  of  the  non-percep- 
tion (of  a  certain  thing)  being  much  easier, — yet  this  fact  alone  is  not  able  to 
preclude  (affii'mative  Instances)  from  forming  a  part  of  an  Inferential  argu- 
ment, reasons  for  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  section  on  "  Words  "  (in 
considei-ing  "  Apoha"). 

133.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  the  comprehension  of  negations, 
because  there  is  no  invariable  concomitance  among  them.  And  since  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  "  SamSnya  "  (class,  generality,  homogenity)  among  objects, 
therefore  we  could  comprehend,  in  this,  an  invariable  concomitance  (of  the 
particulars). 

13i.  Some  people  hold  that  even  after  a  general  affirmative  instance 
has  been  cited,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  state  a  negative  instance,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  a  definite  preclusion  (of  piopositions  contrary  to  the  Premisses). 

135.  "When  (the  invariable  concomitance)  of  the  Middle  Term 
in  the  Major  Term  has  been  ascertained  by  means  of  the  affirmative 
instance,  it  implies  the  preclusion  (of  the  Middle   Term)  from  every   other 

I29.i>0  In  the  case  of  the  instance,  "  That  which  is  not  eternal  is  not  shapeless  as 
the  jar,  ^c." — we  can  lay  oar  hands  upon  the  association  oi  the  two  negations  in  certain 
cases ;  but  even  then  the  instance  will  not  suffice  to  prove  the  eternality  of  everythiii"' 
(of  Sound,  f.i.)  by  reason  of  shapelessuess ;  inasmuch  as  though  some  shapeless  things, 
as  Akii^a — are  eternal,  yet  there  are  shapeless  things — Actions  f.i. — that  are  not 
eternal. 

ISO.SI  Because  Action  is  shapeless  and  yet  non-eternal. 

I3i.82  The  Banddhas  hold  that  it  is  only  the  negative  instance  that  has  to  be 
brought  forward  and  not  an  affirmative  oue.  In  an  affirmative  instance,  they  urge,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  at  any  general  proposition— such  as  "  all  cases  of  existence 
of  smoke  are  accompanied  by  cases  of  presence  of  lire."  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  idea  of  "all  smoke" — past,  present  and  future.  On  the  other  hand,  all  negative 
propositions  are  easily  comprehended. 

188  That  there  ia  such  a  thing  as  "  SSmiinya''  will  be  proved  in  the  seotion  of 
"  Akvti."  And  when  there  is  such  a  thing,  the  difficulty  of  the  onmprehension  of  the 
general  affirmative  proposition  vanishes. 
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thing  (which  is  an  absurdity  generally) ;  therefore  (a  negative  instance) 
serves  the  purpose  of  restrioting  the  preclusion  to  a  definite  object  (the 
absence  of  tlie  Major  Term)." 

136.  This  has  not  much  significance  because  this  is  already  implied  in 
the  mention  of  the  Minor  Term  (in  the  conclusion)  as  it  is  only  the  negation 
of  the  pervader  from  which  the  pervaded  is  always  precluded. 

137.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  the  whiteness  of  cloth  is  asserted, 
there  is  a  preclusion  only  of  such  properties  as  are  contrary  to  "  whiteness," 
and  not  of  others,  like  "  length,"  &c.  We  could  apply  the  same  law  to 
the  case  in  question. 

138.  "  The  double  form  of  Inference  is  not  possible  ;  because  just 
as  the  relation  of  jire  and  smoke  is  known  by  Sense-perception,  so  also 
is  that  of  motion  and  approach  (so  both  are  of  the  same  kind). 

139.  "  If  it  be  urged  that  these  {motion  and  approach)  are  not  cog- 
nised by  Sense-perception  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  then  (we  reply  that) 
nor  (is  the  existence  of  fire  and  smoke)  cognised  (by  Sense-perception)  in 
the  place  before  us  (the  Mountain).  If  it  be  urged  that  the  concomitance 
of  fire  and  smoke  has  been  so  cognised  elsewhere  (in  the  culinary  hearth), 
then  (we  urge)  in  the  case  in  question  also,  we  cognise  (the  concomitance 
of  motion  and  approach)  in  Devadatta,  by  means  of  Sense-perception. 

140.  "  If  it  be  urged  that  (in  the  case  of  the  sun)  there  is  the  necessity 
of  another  substrate  of  the  Middle  Term,  and  in  this  lies  its  character  of 
being  the  Samanyatodrshta  Inference, — then  (we  urge),  the  same  case  holds 
with  '  Fire  and  Smoke.'  " 

140-142.  Hence  (in  order  to  meet  the  above  objections)  that  alone 
should  be  called  a  case  of  "  Sense-perceived  relation,"  where  it  so  happens 
that  in  the  case  of  two   particular   forms   of  objects — such  as  the  '  fire  ' 

158  The  expression,  "  the  mountain  is  fiery  "  is  meant  to  preclude  the  negation  of 
fire  alone.  That  "  fire  exists  "  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  fire  alone  exists -^  but 
simply  that  the  fire  itself  exists. 

138  This  Karika  begins  a  series  of  objections  to  the  following  passage  of  the  Bha- 
shya.  "  Tat  tu  dwividham,  pratyakshato-drishtasamiandham  samdnyatodrishiasamian- 
dhanca,  tatrapratyakshatodrishtasambandham  yaihd  dhunidkrtidari^andt  agnydkrtivijndnamf 
sdmdnyatodrishtasambandham  yathd  Devadattasya  gatipurvakan  degdntaraprdptimupaluk- 
shya  ddifyagatismaranam." 

189  That  is  to  say,  then  too,  the  two  inferences  cited  cannot  but  belong  to  the  same 
class. 

140  The  meaning  is  that  if  the  upholder  of  the  Double  Theory  asserts  that  he  has 
perceived  the  concomitance  of  motion  and  approach  to  a  new  place,  in  the  case  of  Deva- 
datta, and  accordingly  he  infers  (from  the  special  case  noticed  before)  the  concomitance 
.  of  motion  m  general  with  approach  in  general,  and  then  refers  back  this  general  conclu- 
sion to  the  particular  case  of  the  Sun,  which  latter  inference  thus  comes  to  have  the 
character  of  the  Sdmdnyatodrishta  Inference ; — the  Bauddha  would  retort  that  the  same 
way  he  said  with  regard  to  such  oases  as  have  been  cited  as  instances  of  the 
Pratyakshatodristhta  Inference. 
26 
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produced  by  burning  dried  coivdung  and  the  '  smoke  '  issuing  from  that  parti- 
cular fire — there  is  recognition  of  particulars  alone  ;  and  then  subsequently 
even  when  the  observer  lias  gone  to  another  place,  he  happens  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  "fire"  by  means  of  (a  remembiance  of)  the  parti- 
cular '  smoke  '  noticed  before. 

142-143.  On  account  of  his  former  cognition  (of  the  concomitance 
of  'File'  and  'Smoke')  such  a  person  suspects  the  existence  of  '  fire ' 
•whenever  he  sees  any  'smoke,'  and  finds  (on  inspection)  that  in  every 
case,  (his  suspicion  is  justified  and)  '  fire  '  does  exist.  The  frequent  repe- 
tition (of  such  suspicion  and  its  subsequent  verification)  gives  rise  to  a 
definite  general  premiss  (that  '  the  existence  of  smoke  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  existence  of  fire').  It  is  the  cognition  of  such  particular 
relations  that  has  been  laid  down  by  Vindhyavasin. 

J44.  Since  the  relationship  of  the  Minor  and  Major  Terms  rests  in 
the  class,  through  some  specification  of  it,  therefore  the  particular  form  is 
not  mentioned  (in  the  Bhashya). 

145.  Though  'fire'  and  '  smoke'  (other  than  the  particular  forms 
of  these  forming  the  subject  of  the  argument)  may  be  cited  as  forming 
an  example  of  a  "  Samanyatodrshta"  Inference,  yet  the  example  of  the 
'  sun  '  has  been  cited  here,  with  a  view  to  pure  "  Samanyatodrshta." 

146.  The  fact  of  "  Saiiianya  "  being  an  object  of  Sense-perception, 
has  already  been  proved,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  "  Samanya  "  comes  to  be 
recognised  as  an  entity.  And  now  we  lay  down  reasons  (inferential)  in  sup- 
port of  both  these  facts  {i.e.,  the  fact  of  "  Samanya  "  being  a  distinct 
entity,  and  its  amenability  to  Sense-perception). 

147.  The  inference  of  '  Fire  '  from  "  Smoke  "  has  a  distinct  entity  for 
its  object, — because  it  is  a  means  of  right  notion  other  than  negation, — 
like  auditorjr  cognition  with  regard  to  such  objects  as  are  amenable  to,  and 
in  close  proximity  with,  the  particular  Sense-organ. 

It*  The  Karika  anticipates  the  objection  that  if  the  example  just  cited  is  based 
upon  the  cognition  of  a  particular  form,  why  does  the  Bhashya  mention  the  word 
"  Akrti "  (Class)  P  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  though  the  instance  cited  is  that  of  a 
particular  fire,  yet  it  has  been  cited  with  a  view  to  the  class  (''  Fiie"),  in  which  the  parti- 
cular fire  is  contained. 

H6  Though  the  example  of  another  Fire,  &o.,  would  do  well  enough  ;  yet  the  case  of 
these  is  intermixed  with  the  Prntyakshatodrshta,  which  aspect  it  generally  bears  in 
ordinary  parlance.  While  in  the  case  of  tlie  Sun,  we  have  an  example  of  the  pnre 
Sdmdiiyatodrshta,  unmixed  with  any  apparent  flnge  of  the  Pratyakshatodrshta. 

116  This  is  levelled  against  those  who  deny  the  "Samanya"  as  an  entity.  In  the 
section  on  Sense-perception,  the  Samanya  "  has  been  proved  to  be  a,  distinct  entity  in 
the  section  on  "  Akrti." 

141  For  instance,  any  cognition  of  Sound,  produced  by  the  organ  of  audition,  has 
got,  for  its  object,  a  distinct  entity,  Sound,  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
Inference  also.  This  argnment  is  aimed  against  those  Biiuddhas  who  deny  the  faot  of 
any  Inl'erenoe  having  a  distinct  entity  for  its  object,  "  Amenable  "  and  "in  olose  proxi- 
mity," &o.,  have  been  added,  in  order  to  preclude  all  chance  of  mistake. 
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148.  '  Samanya  is  a  distinct  entity,'  and  is  amenable  to  Sense- 
perception, — because  it  is  a  cognisable  object  other  than  negation, — like 
the  specific  character  of  an  object. 

149-153.  (1)  Since  there  can  be  no  Inference  without  the  Middle 
Term,  and  ( 2)  since  no  one  accepts  as  the  Middle  Term  anything  other 
than  the  '  Samanya,'  and  (3)  since  no  nncognised  Middle  Term  can 
lead  to  anything, — therefore  for  one,  (the  Banddha),  who  admits  of  no 
'  Samanya  '  apart  from  the  Inference,  there  is  no  other  way  (out  of  the 
aforesaid  threefold  difficulty)  except  having  recourse  to  an  Inference  (for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  recognition  of  a 'Samanya'  to  be  utilised  in 
another  Inference).  But  this  Inference  too  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
a  Middle  Term  associated  with  the  notion  of  a'  Sam.anya';  and  this  (Middle 
Term,  '  Samanya')  too,  being  only  an  object  of  Inference,  could  be  conceived 
of  only  by  means  of  another  Middle  Term  through  an  inferential  argu- 
ment, and  so  on.  If  such  be  the  course  of  assumptions,  then,  there  being 
an  endless  series  of  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  Middle  Terms  and  Inferences 
with  regard  to  a  single  object  ("  Samanya"),  even  thousands  of  seons  would 
not  suffice  for  the  recognition  of  a  number  of  objects  (by  means  of 
Inference). 

154.  "  Even  if  the  Middle  Term  be  a  Samanya  we  could  have  its  cog- 
nition from  something  else."  If  this  be  urged,  then  (we  ask) — Is  this 
'  something  else  '  a  correct  means  of  right  notion  ?  or  is  it  purely 
false  ?  If  the  former,  then  foi'm  the  same  source  you  could  also  have 
the  cognition  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms  also. 

155.  And  thus  you  would  have  the  complete  annihilation  of  Inference 
itself  ;  inasmuch  as  the  idea  of  '  Samanya  '  would  be  got  at  by  means 
of  other  proofs  (and  that  of  particular  forms  is  of  course  due  to  Sense- 
perception). 

156.  If  (however  you  stick  to  the  second  alternative,  then),  the  idea, 
of  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  arrived  at  through  a  Middle  Term  recog- 
nised by  means  of  an  incorrect  means  of  knowledge,  would  always  be  a 
false  one, — like  tlie  notion  of  '  fire  '  derived  fi-om  the  perception  of  '  fog.' 

157.  "  But  just  as  the   Remembrance  (of   the   relation   between  the 

16*  The  Bauddha  adds  :  "  We  have  the  notion  of  the  specific  character  of  an  object 
by  Sense-peroepbion ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  specification  of  the  particular  object ; 
and  it  is  this  specification  that  appears  to  have  the  character  of  Sense-perception, 
(thought  in  reality  it  is  not  so).  And  from  this  specification  we  can  have  the  notion  of 
a  Middle  Term,  even  if  it  be  of  the  nature  of  your  Samanya." 

From  the  same  source,  ^c.  "  The  Bauddha  does  not  admit  of  any  proofs  besides 
Inference  and  Sense-perception.''  If  that  "something  else"  be  dependent  upon  the 
contact  of  the  senses,  it  becomes  Sense-perception,  pure  and  simple  ;  it  not,  then  we 
could  arrive  at  the  notions  of  the  Samanya  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  th.at  of  the  Middle  Terra. 

167  That  is  to  say,  just  as  a  Remembrance,  which  is  not  a  proof,  brings  about  true 
cognition  of  Major  ai4  Minor  Terms  ;  so  also  the  notion  of  the   Middle   Term,   though 
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various  terms),  though  in  itself  not  a  correct  means  of  knowledge,  becomes 
the  means  of  arriving  at  the  correct  notion  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms  ; 
so  would  also  the  notion  of  the  Middle  Term  (be  a  means  of  arriving  at  a 
coriect  inference)." 

168.  There  (in  the  case  of  Remembrance),  to  the  previous  cognition 
(which  is  the  origin  of  the  Remembrance)  belongs  the  character  of  a 
correct  means  of  knowledge ;  and  the  purpose  of  Remembrance  lies  in  the 
mere  recalling  of  that  previous  cognition. 

159.  For  the  comprehension  of  the  Middle  Term,  no  means  (of  know- 
ledge) is  possible  ;  and  in  the  absence  thereof,  Remembrance  can  in  no  way 
apply  in  this  case. 

160.  If  anyone  urges  that  the  comprehension  of  the  specification  of 
an  object  has  the  character  of  '  Remembrance,'  inasmuch  it  is  not  different 
(from  the  comprehension  of  the  specific  character  of  an  object,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Bauddha,  is  a  matter  of  Sense-perception)  ; — then  verily, 
such  a  person  will  also  have  the  power  of  having  a  Remembrance  of  the 
son  of  a  barren  woman  ! 

161.  Nor  can  the  specific  character  of  an  object  be  the  cause  of  the 
cognition  of  its  "  Samanya  "  ;  because  we  have  never  perceived  any  invari- 
able concomitance  of  the  former  with  the  latter. 

J62.  And,  further,  the  comprehension  of  the  relation  (of  concomitance) 
of  the  specific  character  would  make  this  character  a  '  Samanya,'  like 
"  causedness  "  ;  specially  as  no  unique  (specific,  asadharana)  object  exists, 
or  has  ever  existed  before. 

163.  Nor  can  the  character  of  a  Middle  Term  belong  to  one  which 
(like  the  specific  character  of  an  object)  is  devoid  of  specification  and 
(hence)  unnameable, — without  previous  recognition. 

164.  Even  such  particular  properties  as  are  specified  cannot  become 

itself  not  true  (aa  having  its  origin  in  a  false  means  of  knowledge)  oonld  bring  about  a 
oorreot  Inference. 

168  The  true  character  of  the  proof  of  Remembranoe  is  denied,  only  beoanse  it  refers 
only  to  snoh  objects  as  have  already  been  recognised.  Though  it  is  unable  to  have  an 
independent  object  of  its  own,  yet  it  owes  its  origin  to  it  correct  recognition  of  a  real 
object,  at  some  previous  time  ;  and  when  it  succeeds  in  recalling  that  object  correctly, 
it  becomes  a  correct  means  of  knowledge.  Hence  the  similarity  cited  in  the  last 
Karikii  does  not  hold  good  ;  and  the  position  of  the  Bauddha  remains  as  weak  as  ever. 

181  The  cognition  of  the  specific  character  of  an  object  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  that  of  the  "  Samanya  "  or  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Therefore  the  truth  of  the 
former  cannot  belong  to  the  latter. 

188  The  specific  character  of  an  object  could  produce  a  notion  of  the  Samanya,  only 
if  it  could  be  the  Middle  Term  j  but  this  it  cannot  be  j  beoanse  of  the  specific  character 
of  an  object,  no  relation  can  be  asserted.  If  any  relationship  be  asserted,  then  it 
would  become  a,  "  Samanya,"  like   "  KrtaJcatwa." 

18*  When  specified  properties  cannot  form  the  Middle  Term,  without  being  related, 
how  can  unspecified  entities  be  so  ?  If  neither  the  specific  object  nor  the  Samanya  be 
the  Middle  Term,  then  the  Ideas  cannot  be  so  ;  because  of  their  being  unrelated. 
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tlie  Middle  Term,  unless  they  are  related  (to  something  else).  And  for  the 
same  reason  even  the  idea  of  these  (unrelated)  entities  cannot  be  the 
Middle  Term. 

165.  And  if  the  Middle  Term  be  accepted  to  be  of  the  form  of  a 
'  Samanya,'  then  you  have  the  same  endless  series  (K.  149-153).  If  any 
relation  perceived  in  connection  with  something  else  (be  admitted  as  giving 
rise  to  the  Inference  of  a  '  Samanya,'  other  than  the  one  with  reference  to 
which  the  relation  has  been  cognised)  then  any  and  everything  will  give 
rise  to  the  cognition  of  anything  (there  being  no  restricting  agency). 

166.  Tlie  recognition  of  the  relationship  of  the  Major  and  Minor 
Terms  ought  surely  to  be  looked  for  (in  all  cases  of  Inference).  But, 
prior  to  the  action  of  Inference,  the  Bauddha  can  have  no  idea  of  it. 

167.  Nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Term  possible,  through  mere 
impression  (Vasana)  ;  for  (in  that  case)  the  cognition  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Terms  too  would  be  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner,  and  not 
through  the  three-membered  argument  (in  the  form  of  an  inferential 
syllogism). 

168.  Where  the  Middle  Term  is  a  negative  one,  it  cannot  be  an  object 
of  Inference,  since  it  is  amenable  to  other  means  of  knowledge  (Sense- 
perception)  ;  hence  the   aforesaid  discrepancy  does  not  apply  to  it. 

169.  One,  to  whom  cognition  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms  arises 
from  a  Middle  Term,  which  is  cognised  by  Sense-perception, — for  such  a 
one,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

170.  Even  in  a  case  where  the  cognition  of  the  Major  and  Minor 
Terms  is  due  to  an  inferred  Middle  Term, — the  first  Middle  Term  must  be 
one  that  has  been  cognised  by  Sense-perception. 

171.  In  (such  Middle  Terms  as)  "  causedness  "  and  the  like,  the 
character  of  the  Middle  Term  belongs  either  to  the  action  (of  being  caused) 
or  to  the  agent  (the  '  potter  '  f.i. )  ;  and  both  of  these  being  amenable 
to  Sense-perception  we  have  not  to  look  for  them  (for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  cognition  of  the  Middle  Term). 

172.  Similarly  Verbal  Testimony  and  Analogy,  &c.,  being  based  on 
"Samanya,"  any  discrepancy  in  the  cognition  of  it  ("Samanya")  causes 
discrepancy  in  all  of  them. 

173.  Thus  then,   for  all  the  means  of  right  knowledge,  it  is  necessary 


188  There  can  be  no  recognition  of  any  relationsliip  between  nnreooguised 
Samanyas  of  the  Middle  Term  and  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms ;  and  these  Samanyaa 
cannot,  in  your  opinion,  be  cognised  without  Inference.  Therefore  there  is  the  same 
endless  series  of  Inferences  as  pointed  out  in  Karikas  149-153. 

188  If  negation  were  not  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  and  if  it  were  an  object  of 
Inference,  then  the  cognition  of  one  negation  would  depend  upon  that  of  another  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum  ;  so  the  aforesaid  fault  of  endlessness  would  apply  here  also. 

no  That  is  to  say,  the  luferenceof  the  Middle  Term  (of  the  argament  in  question) 
must  have  a  Middle  Terra  that  has  been  cognised  by  Sense-perception. 
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to  be  preceded  by  Sense-percepfcioii.  And  "  Samanya"  must  be  amenable 
to  Sense-perception;  since  tbere  would  be  no  otlier  means  of  cognising  it. 

174.  Or  else,  how  could  even  a  particular  object,  (cow,  f.i.).  be  said  to 
be  amenable  to  Sense-peiception,  wlien  in  comparison  to  other  objects  (i.e., 
its  own  constituent  parts),  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  "  Samanya." 

175-1 V6.  For  instance,  colour,  &c.,'  are  all  "  Samanya"  in  comparison 
•with  "  Blue,  Red,  &c."  ;  these  latter  again  have  the  character  of  '  Samanya ' 
in  comparison  with  particular  forms  of  themselves  (different  forms  of 
Blue,  &c.)  ;  these  particular  forms  again  would  be  "  Samanya ;  "  so  on 
and  on,  till  we  come  to  atoms  ;  for  the  coloui-  of  even  a  binary  compound 
is  common  to  the  two  atoms  composing  it. 

177.  There  is  no  process  (of  reasoning)  based  upon  the  final  atom 
as  a  specific  entity  ;  nor  does  amenability  to  Sense-perception  belong  to  it, 
either  singly,  or  in  masses. 

178.  Those  that  are  not  cognised  separately,  cannot  be  comprehended 
as  a  whole  either  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  distinct  (atoms)  to  be  the  object 
of  the  cognition  of  non-difierence. 

179.  And  again,  for  the  Bauddha  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  concrete 
whole  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  always  for  all  people  to  have  their  cognitions 
brought  about  by  an  object  which  is  non-existing. 

180.  Then  too,  there  can  be  no  concrete  whole  without  many  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  same  class.  Therefore  even  when  these  (atoms) 
form  a  concrete  whole,  their  atomic  character  remains  unaltered. 

181.  And  thus  it  is  proved  that  even  in  an  invisible  object  (atom) 
you  have  a  "  Samanya  "  (the  class  "  atom").  Because  it  is  only  in  what 
we  call  a  "  Samanya  "  that  there  is  an  idea  extending  over  a  number  of 
homogenous  objects,  even  if  we  do  not  hold  them  to  form  one  concrete 
whole. 

182.  Just  as  we  have  the  sensual  comprehension  of  a   "  Samanya  " 

118  Inference  of  the  rest  are  all  based  upon  Senae-pereepfcion. 

171  Then,  says  the  Bauddha,  we  will  have  the  final  atom  as  a  pure  particular  entity, 
which  could  be  amenable  to  Perception  ;  and  this  would  forna  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
Inferences,  thus  sailing  clear  of  the  rock  of  endlessness  urged  in  K.  149  153.  The 
Karika  meets  this  assertion  of  the  Bauddha. 

ns  The  objection  is  that  that  though  atoms  are  not  visible  singly,  Masses  of  them 
will  be  clearly  visible,  like  masses  of  Sand.  The  Sense  of  the  reply  is  that  tlie  grains 
of  sand  are  such  as  are  distinctly  seen  individually,  which  cannot  be  said  of  atoms. 

"  Nor  is  it,  ^e."     Those  that  are  distinct  cannot   be  comprehended  as  identical. 

119  The  Bauddha  holds  to  the  existence  of  parts  and  denies  the  existence  of  n 
viholR  constituted  by  these  parts.  Hence  a  collection  of  atoms,  considered  as  one 
concrete  whole,  is  not  admitted  by  him  ;  and  hence  he  cannot  reasonably  base  all  cou- 
cepfcions  upon  this  non-entity. 

182  This  anticipates  the  following  :  "  We  may  have  sensuous  perception  of  such  as 
avayavi  (concrete  whole  )  ;  but  how  can  there  bo  any  such  oouoeptiou  of  the  class  cow 
as  inhering  in  an  individual  cow  ?  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion is  identical  iu  both  those  cases  ;  and  bo  there  can  bo  no  difloience. 
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that  extends  over  certain  bomogenous  objects  (as  forming  a  concrete 
whole),  so  we  would  also  have  a  similar  perception  of  a  "  SSmanya  "  that 
inheres  in  each  individual. 

183.  The  Mimansakas,  again,  do  not  necessarily  admit  the  existence 
of  atoms ;  and  so  upon  that  ground  yon  cannot  postulate  the  falsity  of  a 
perceived  entity. 

184.  One,  who  would  deny  the  visible  concrete  whole,  by  means  of 
invisible  atoms,  would  also  assert  the  absence  of  the  hare,  through  its 
horns  ! 

185.  It  is  only  when  the  existence  of  a  concrete  whole  is  established 
as  a  fact,  that  the  existence  of  atoms  is  postulated,  and  that  simply  as  a 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  idea  of  the  whole. 

186.  Therefore  an  object  is  to  be  accepted,  just  as  it  is  always  per- 
ceived,— be  it  either  as  a  "  Samanya"  or  otherwise  (specific  entity). 

187.  In  comparison  with  the  genus  (Samanya)  "Being,"  the  class 
'  cow,'  comes  to  be  accepted  as  a  specific  entity.  Therefore  one  who  holds 
the  specific  entity  to  be  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  need  not  deny  the 
existence  of  the  '  Samanya  '  (Genus). 

188.  If   it  be  urged  that   "  it  is  not  as  a  genus  ('  Samanya '  )   that 
a  '  Samanya  '  is  perceived  by  the   Sense," — then   (we  reply)    Is  there  any 
such  idea  of  any  object  perceived  being   a   specific   entity  ?     (The  fact  is 
that)  whatever  a  person  comprehends  can  be  spoken  of  in  both  ways   (i.e. 
as  a  class  and  as  a  specific  entity). 

Thus  ends  the  chapter  on  Inference. 

(Section  6.) 

ON  WORDS. 

(Vkrbal  Authority.) 

1.      Ohj.   "  While  treating  of   Sense-perception,  &c.,   what    should    be 
laid  down  is  the  definition  of  Verbal  Authority  in   general  ;  how   is  it  then 
that  the  definition   of   Scripture   has  been  put  forward  (in  the  Bhasliya) 

les  If  the  perception  of  atoms  militate  against  the  theory  of  concrete  wholes 
formed  of  these  atoms,  then  we  can  safely  say  that  the  postulating  of  atoms  is  by  no 
means  !i  necessary  element  ia  our  theory.  We  admit  of  the  atom,  merely  as  a  hypo- 
thesis to  explain  the  existence  and  formation  of  concrete  wholes. 

1 69  Jnst  as  we  do  not  ahoays  have  a  recognition  of  the  coiu  as  a  class  ;  so  too  we 
do  not  always  have  the  recognition  of  the  unspecified  specific  entity.  Hence  if 
the  mere  non-recognition  of  the  Samanya  as  such  be  sufiicient  ground  for  denying 
its  Sense-perceptibility,  then,  on  the  same  ground  we  coald  also  deny  the  Sense- 
perceptibility  of  the  unspecified  specific  entity  (accepted  by  the  Bauddha).  For 
these  reasons,  we  conclude  the  fact  to  be  that  all  that  we  perceive  is  perceived  in  a 
two-fold  character — i.e.,  (1)  an  unspecified  abstract  idea  of  Mini/,  and  (2)  the  tiling  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  class,  and  endowed  with  certain  properties. 

1  Bhasliya  :  "  ^'astram  rahdavijnSnat  asanniJir^te'rthe  vijndnam." 
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SO  hurriedly — (i.e.,   witliout   Verbal   Authoi'ity   in  general  having  been 
defined) ? 

2.  "  To  leave  off  the  definition  of  the  generic  term  and  then  to  men- 
tion the  definition  of  the  specific  term  is  a  most  absurd  process  ;  for  this 
reason  too  the  definition  of  Scripture  should  not  have  been  given  (now). 

3.  "  The  cognition  of  an  object  produced  by  the  knowledge  of  words, 
mentioned  without  any  specification,  cannot  be  the  definition  of  a  parti- 
cular form  of   Verbal  Authority   (Scripture) . 

4.  "  '  Scripture  '  is  the  name  given  only  to  such  '  words  ' — either 
caused  or  eternal — as  lead,  either  to  the  activity  or  to  cessation  from 
activity  of  certain  human  agents. 

5.  "  If  there  be  a  description  of  the  form  of  any  (action),  that 
too  becomes  '  Scripture,'  inasmuch  as  it  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  '  word,'  as  leading  to  the  activity  or  otherwise  of  the  person  addressed. 

6.  "  Since  it  is  only  when  the  BhuvanS,  is  praised  (or  decried)  that 
there  is  activity  or  cessation  fi'om  activity  ;  therefore  it  is  to  that  alone 
that  the  name  '  Scripture  '  can  correctly  belong,  and  not  to  mere  words." 

7.  Uep.  The  author  of  the  Bhashya  has  got  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  Means  of  Knowledge  need  not  be  examined ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
course  of  this  that  he  lays  down  the  definitions  of  these  ;  and  so  he  does 
not  chatter  away  about  things  that  are  not  directly  essential  to  his  own 
Scripture  (Veda). 

8.  If  he  were  to  lay  down  the  definition  of  '  word  '  as  occurring  in 
ordinary  human  parlance,  it  would  not  have  served  any  purpose  of  one 
wishing  to  explain  the  Veda. 

9.  The  definition  of  "  Sense-perception"  has  been  given,  because  it 
is  of  use  in  the  deciphering  of  letters,  &c.,  at  the  time  of  learning  the 
meaning  of  the  Scripture. 

10.  Since  it  would  have  served  no  purpose  to  define  such  words  as 
occur  in  ordinary  pai-lance,  as  "  bring  the  cow,"  &c.,  therefore  the  definition 
has  been  stated  in  a  form  suitable  only  to  the  '  words  '  constituting  the 
Scripture. 

11.  Since  there  can  be  no  specific  term  without  its  corresponding 
generic  term,  therefore  after  having  exemplified  the  specific,  it  is  always 
easy  to  get  at  tlie  definition  of  the  generic  term. 

12.  Even  the  generic  form  (the  cognitions  of  objects  by  means  of 
words)  is  here  restricted  to  the  specific  form  (Scripture)  ;  because  of  the 
peculiar  context.     It  has  already  been  laid  down  that  "  Codana  "  (urging) 

•and  "  Upade9a"    (Exhortation)  are    both   (synonymous   with)    "  ^astra " 
( Scripture). 

6  e.g.,  "  Arthavada  passages.'' 

1   The  definition  of  Word  in  general  would  not  serve  any  purpose  of  the  Mimansftka. 
la  "  Context.  "— Since  the  defltiitiou   is  given  in  the   course  of   a  conaideratiou   of 
CoAima,  which  is  synonymous  with  Scripture. 
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13.  Just  as  the  word"Codana"  refers  to  the  "  Vedic  codana  " 
alone,  so  the  words  "  the  meaning  of  words  "  and  "  cognition  of  objects  " 
(occurring  in  the  definition  given  in  the  Bhashya)  refer  to  those  ocouring 
in  the  "  Scripture''  only. 

14.  "Sense-perception  and  the  rest "  have  been  declared  to  be  no 
proper  subjects  of  enquiry  ;  and  since  "Scripture"  is  included  therein 
the  fact  of  its  being  no  subject  for  enquiry  is  implied  in  the  same  declar- 
ation.   

15.  The  Bauddhas  and  the  Vaifeshikas  declare  this  ("  Verbal  Au- 
thority ")  to  be  included  in  "  Inference."  The  Sankhyas  hold  the  two  to 
be  distinct,  but  do  not  lay   down   any  adequate  grounds  of  difEerence. 

16-17.  They  declare  that  the  ground  of  Inference  is  that  the  speci- 
fication of  sentences  and  final  letters  {of  words)  endowed  with  impressions  of 
foregoing  ones — and  the  desire  to  utter,  are  not  found  in  the  case  of  (the 
terms  of  an  Inference)  "  Smoke,  &o."  But  here  they  are  encountered  by  a 
double  fallacy :  (1)  "  Vaidharmyasama  "  (the  similarity  of  dissimilarity), 
and  (2)  "  Yikalpasama.  "  (The  similarity  of  doubt).  Even  among  In- 
ferences of  such  objects  as  "  smoke,"  "  non-eternality,"  "  Horned-ness,  "  &c., 
there  is  a  difEerence  ;  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference  in  their  com- 
mon character  of  "  Inference.", 

18.  So  long  as  any  discrepancy  in  the  tripartite  character  (of  In- 
ference) is  not  shown,  one  who  would  speak  only  of  very  slight  points 
of  difference,   would  become  open  to  refutation. 

19.  (They  urge  that)  "  in  the  case  of  words  we  have  cognitions  in 
accordance    with  optional  usage,  which  is  not  the  case    with    smoke,    &c."  ; 

IB  As  the  generic  term  "  Codatia"  is  restricted  to  the  specific  term  Vedic  "  Coda- 
na," BO  the  genenio  term  in  the  given  definition  would  refer  to  the  specific  term 
"  Scripture." 

16.n  "  Similarity  of  dissimilarity  "  "  The  Bauddha  argnes  :  "  Verbal  Authority 
is  nothing  but  a  case  of  Inference  ;  because  it  is  brought  about  by  affirmative  and 
negative  premises  ;  just  like  the  idea  of  fire  obtained  from  a  sight  of  the  smoke. 
The  Sankbya  meets  this  by  a  counter-argument  :  "  Smoke,  &c,,  are  devoid  of  any  verbiil 
specification  which  is  present  in  Verbal  Authority  ;  and  on  account  of  this  vital 
difference  between  them,  the  two  processes  can  never  be  identical."  This,  however 
only  serves  as  a  counter-argument,  and  does  not  quite  refute  the  Bauddha  reasoning. 
"  Similarity  of  douit  "  :  Even  the  production  of  cognition  by  means  of  afiirmative 
and  negative  premises  is,  in  part,  devoid  of  verbal  expression  ;  e.g.,  the  cognition  of  fire 
from  smoke  ;  while  in  certain  oases  it  is  accompanied  by  such  expression  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Verbal  Authority.  Thus  one  part  becomes  Inference,  while  the  other  does  not, 
(For  Yaidharamyasama  and  FiiaZyasama,  See  Gautama's  Nyaya-Sxitras).  "That  does 
not,  ^c." — The  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  point  of  difference  does  not  necessarily 
make  them  different  in  class. 

19  Signs  and  gestures  are  understood  to  express  something ;  and  surely  there  ia 
no  articulate  utterance  in  this  case,  the  meaning  being  comprehended  by  means  of 
pre-concerted  signs. 
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but   here  also,    we  have  Self-contradiction   with  reference  to   signs   made 
by  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

20.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gestures  of  hands,  &c.,  are  capable  of 
expressing  correct  meanings,  when  their  meanings  have  been  previously 
settled  ;  consequently  these  meanings  come  to  serve  as  the  middle  terms 
(helping  to  arrive   at  a  correct  conclusion  by  means  of  Inference). 

21.  In  the  case  of  "  dependence  upon  man"  (as  a  ground  of  differ- 
ence )  too,  we  have  the  same  Self-contradiction  ;  for  in  that  case,  there 
would  be  no  truth  in  words  and  Vedic  sentences  (none  of  which  depend 
upon  human  option). 

22-23.  "  The  recognition  of  relation "  (between  words  and  their 
meanings,  urged  as  a  ground  of  difference)  is  also  found  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  case  of  the  different  forms  of  Inference  :  in  the  case  of  Verbal 
Authority  the  relationship  depends  upon  human  agency  (the  utterances 
of  a  trustworthy  person  are  true)  ;  that  of  '  smoke  '  and  '  fire  '  rests  upon 
(sameness  of)  ;place ;  and  another  case  (that  of  the  rise  of  the  ocean- 
tide  on  a  fullmoon  night)  rests  upon  (the  peculiarity  of)  time.  In  fact 
the  fact  of  depending  upon  human  agency  is  made,  by  the  Bauddhas,  a 
ground  for  asserting  the  non-difference  of  "  Verbal  testimony  "  from  In- 
ference— basing  their  assertion  upon  the  invariable  concomitance  between 
"  trustworthy  assertions"  and  "  correct  assertion." 

24.  The  difference  of  only  a  few  such  words  as  "  apurva,"  and 
the  like  (words  whose  relations  are  not  perceived  by  any  means  save  that 
of  Verbal  Authority,  and  which  therefore  cannot  in  any  way  form  subjects 
of  Inference)  is  not  enough  for  asserting  the  difference  of  all  ('Verbal 
testimony ')  ;  nor  are  these  few  words  distinguished  from  such  words 
as  "  Horse,  &c.,"  because  both  have  the  common  character  of  being 
words. 

25.  A  word,  whose  relation  (with  objects  and  meaning)  has  not 
been  recognised,  cannot  express  anything.  Therefore  the  absence  of  any 
relation  (with  regard  to  these  few  words)  cannot  serve  to  differentiate 
them  from  Inference. 

26.  Nor  can  a  difference  (between  Verbal  testimony  and  Inference) 
be  asserted  on  the  ground  that  in  the  former  there  is  identity  of  form 
among  "  word,"  "  its  meamng,"  and  the  "  idea  of  these";  because  this 
(identity)  has   been  fully  refuted  (in  the  Chapter   on   Sense-perception). 

M.23  The  mere  difEerenoe  of  the  ground  of  expressiveneaa  is  no  sure  sign  of 
difference ;  aa  even  in  various  oases  of  avowed  Inference,  the  basis  of  each  Inference  is 
peculiar  to  itself.  ''  Basing  their  assertion,  ^c."  The  argument  being  :  "  Trustworthy 
assertion  is  true,  because  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  real  state  of   things.'" 

*6  Even  such  words  as  "  Apurva  "  and  the  like  stand  it  need  of  the  cognition  of 
certain  relations,  without  which  they  cannot  give  any  meaning.  Thus  then,  if  they 
have  no  relations,  they  cannot  express  any  meaning  ;  and  if  they  have  relations,  they 
become  included  in  Inference. 
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27.  With  a  view  to  the  case  of  reflections  (in  the  mirror),  the  argu- 
ment (based  upon  identity  of  form)  becomes  doubtful.  A  person  under- 
stands his  own  face  to  be  exactly  like  the  reflection  that  he  sees  in  the 
mirror ;  but  that  does  not  preclude  this  cognition  from  being  a  case  of 
Inference. 

28.  Even  if  the  cognition  of  the  similarity  of  the  face  with  its 
reflection  be  accepted  to  be  a  case  of  direct  Sense-perception,  we  will 
find  the  argument  contradicted  by  other  instances  ;  e.g.,  when  from  foot- 
prints in  the  sand,  we  infer  the  identity  of  the  prints  with  the  feet  of 
persons  that  may  have  passed  by  that  way. 

29.  By  a  single  sentence  uttered  but  once,  there  cannot  be  an  indica- 
tion of  many  meanings  (simultaneously)  ;  therefore  the  mere  fact  of  a  word 
expressing  contradictory  and  non-contradictory  meanings,  cannot  serve  as 
a  ground  for  asserting  its  difievence  (from  Inference) ; 

30.  because  (in  the  case  of  Inference  too)  we  find  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  Middle  Term,  both  when  it  is  a  true  Reason,  and  when 
it  is  not.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  since  there  is  contradiction,  there  can  be 
no  Inference," — then,  for  thn  same  reason,  you  too  could  have  no  Scrip- 
ture (on  account  of  the  contradictory  significations  of  words). 

31.  In  whichsoever  sentence  we  have  only  one  meaning,  there  we 
cannot  but  admit  of  an  identity  with  Inference  ;  and  certainly  if  a  sentence  is 
uttered  only  once,  the  meaning  desired  to  be  conveyed  cannot  but  be  one  only. 

32.  The  fact  of  the  appearance  of  many  ideas,  as  forming  the  deno- 
tations of  words  whose  meanings  have  not  been  ascertained,  is  present  also 
in  the  case  of  such  Middle  Terms  as  are  not  very  explicit  (in  their  appli- 
cations) ;  therefore  that  cannot  form  a  ground  of  difference. 

33.  The  noM-raention  of  an  Instance  (in  the  case  of  "Verbal  Testi- 
mony," as  a  ground  of  its  difference  from  Inference)  is  found  to  be  too  wide, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  (Inferences  from)  '  smoke,'  &c., 
where  the  Middle  Term  being  too  well  known,  the  Instance  is  not  cited. 

21  The  experience  of  common  people  is  that  they  cannot  see  their  own  face 
directly,  it  is  only  its  reflection  that  they  perceive  in  the  mirror  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
hand,  &o.,  they  find  that  the  reflection  io  the  mirror  tallies  exactly  with  what  tljey  see 
with  the  eye  ;  and  from  this  fact  they  infer  that  the  face  too  mast  be  exactly  like  the 
reflection  in  the  mirror. 

80  The  perception  of  "  smoke,'' proves — (1)  the  existence  of  fire,  (2)  its  heat,  (3) 
its  capacity  to  barn,  and  (4)  origin  from  fael — all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is 
the  case  when  the  Reason  is  valid.  In  the  case  of  an  invalid  reason,  also — e.g.,  '  Soand 
is  eternal,  becaase  it  is  caused' — we  fiad  that  the  argument  as  stated  proves  the 
eternality  of  Sound,  while  the  same  reason,  through  well-ascertained  invariable  con- 
comitance  also  proves  its  non-eternal  character.  Therefore  the  mere  fact  of  express- 
ing diverse  and  contradictory  meanings  cannot  serve  as  a  ground  for  asserting  any 
absolute  difference  between  Verbal  Testimony  and  Inference. 

8'  e.g.,  when  the  presence  of  Smoke  has  not  been  quite  ascertained. 

83  "  Not  cited  " — as  also  in  the  case  of  Inferences  employed  for  one's  own  conviction. 
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34.  In  the  case  of  a  word  not  often  used,  people  stand  in  need  of 
the  rememberance  of  some  object  related  to  it  (in  order  to  comprehend  it 
rightly)  ;  and  with  regard  to  which  word,  one  comes  to  remember  that 
"  this  word  had  been  used  in  such  and  such  a  sense." 

35-37.  Here,  the  arguments,  that  the  opponent  brings  in  support  of 
identity  (of  Verbal  Authority  with  Inference),  have  not  been  refuted 
(by  the  Sankhya  in  giving  proofs  of  the  difference  of  Verbal  Authority 
from  Inference).  (These  arguments  are) :  "Verbal  Authority  is  identical 
with  Inference,  (1)  because  of  the  existence  of  affirmative  and  negative 
premises  ;  (2)  because  in  the  case  of  Verbal  Authority  (as  also  in  that 
of  Inference)  cognition  is  preceded  by  the  recognition  of  a  certain  relation, 
due  to  the  previous  sensuous  perception  of  one  of  the  members;  (3) 
because,  not  touching  objects  of  Sense-perception,  it  is  a  means  of  know- 
ledge other  than  Sense-perception;  (4)  because  its  object  is  a  Sama- 
nya;  and  (6)  because  it  refers  to  all  the  three  points  of  time  (past,  pre- 
sent and  future), — exactly  like  the  Inference  of  Fire  from  smoke." 

38.  Certain  Mimansakas  seek  to  prove  the  difference  (of  Verbal 
Authority  from  Inference)  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  in  the  object 
(of  Verbal  Authority)  ;  since,  they  argue,  Scripture  has  its  application  in 
such  cases  as  are  not  touched  by  the  former  two  (means  of  knowledge  : 
Inference  and  Sense-perception). 

39.  But,  in  that  case,  no  Verbal  Authority  could  belong  to  human 
utterances.  "  Be  it  so."  Then  by  what  means  will  you  have  the  cognition 
of  the  meaning  ?  "  From  the  idea  present  in  the  speaker's  mind  (inferred 
from  his  utterance)."  But  from  where  do  you  get  at  this  '  speaker's 
idea  '  ? 

40.  This  idea  cannot  be  the  characteristic  mark  (and  hence  the 
Reason,  Middle  Term)  of  the  meaning  of  a  Word  :  nor  can  this  (mean- 
ing) in  any  way  be  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  speaker's  idea.  By 
means  of  these  is  brought  about  the  cognition  of  particular  objects ; 
and  hence  the  character  of  Inference  (which  always  has  a  '  Samanya'  for 
its  object)  must  belong  to  it. 

8i  "  The  word  had  been  used,  ^c," — and  only  then  ia  the  meaning  of  the  word 
daly  comprehended.  And  this  is  a  case  of  pure  Inference  :  "  This  word  has  snob  and 
Bnch  a  meaning,  because  (I  remember  that)  knowing  people  had  used  it  in  that  sense 
— exactly  like  the  word  '  cow.'  " 

86-81  The  instance  in  each  of  the  five  syllogisms  is  the  same  :  "  the  Inference  of  the 
existence  of  fire  from  the  perception  of  smoke."  In  the  case  of  (2) — in  Inference  we 
have  a  sensuous  perception  of  the  Smoke,  which  leads  to  the  rememberance  of  the  inva- 
riable concomitance  between  Smoke  and  Fire,  as  perceived  in  the  culinary  hearth.  In 
the  case  of  Words  also,  we  have  a  sensuous  perception  (auditory)  of  the  word,  and  then 
follows  the   rememberance  of  the  concomitance  of  this  word  with   a,   certain  sensation. 

89  "From  where,  ^c," — without  understanding  the  constant  relationship  between 
the  Word  and  its  Meaning,  how  oould  you  get  at  any  notion  of  the  idea  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  ? 
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41.  Therefore  wlien  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  is  not  amenable 
to  Sense-perception,  &c.,  then  (in  that  case)  even  a  human  utterance 
becomes  a  Verbal  Authority  for  the  listener. 

42.  (Says  the  Bauddha)  "  Even  then,  you  (the  Mimansaka  of  K.  38) 
fail  to  prove  that  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  is  not  an  object  of  Infer- 
ence. For  there  too  Tve  have  the  Word  as  the  characteristic  (Middle 
Term),   just  as  '  smoke  '  is  of  the  '  fire.' 

43.  "  The  mere  fact  of  its  not  being  an  object  of  Inference,  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  the  object  of  no  other  means  of  knowledge;  for  certainly, 
the  mere  fact  of  '  colour '  not  being  an  object  of  the  sense  of  Hearing, 
does  not  prove  it  to    be  imperceptible  by  the  organs  of  Sense." 

44-45.  Under  the  circumstances,  some  people  of  our  own  party, 
not  caring  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  subtleties  of  argumentation, 
admit  that  "  Verbal  Authority "  is  a  particular  form  of  Inference,  and 
as  such,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  notion  of  Duty ;  for  in  the  case  of  Duty 
(which  is  yet  to  come)  what  has  been  denied  (by  the  Bhashya)  to  be  the 
characteristic  Middle  Term  is  only  one  in  the  form  of  an  object  (and  not 
in  that  of  a  word). 

45-46.  (To  these  people  we  reply)  :  "Well,  we  do  not  object  to  your 
desire  to  call  "  Verbal  Authority  "  by  the  name  of  "  Anumana."  If,  how- 
ever, there  be  an  identity  of  form  and  character  between  Verbal  Autho- 
rity and  Inference,  then  the  knowledge  due  to  the  Veda  ceases  to  have 
any  validity,  because  this  latter  has  not  got  the  character  of  Inference. 

47-48.  In  human  utterances,  it  happens  to  be  endowed  with  validity, 
on  account  of  its  similarity  to  Inference,  inasmuch  as  (in  that  case)  you 
have  the  concomitance  of  "  trustworthy  assertion  "  and  "  correspondence 
to  the  real  state  of  things,"  as  the  basis  of  the  inferential  argument.  In 
the  case  of  the  Veda,  oa  the  other  hand,  since  there  is  no  trustworthy 
personality   attached   to   it,   and   as   such   there   being  no   concomitance 

*1  Therefore  it  is  only  when  the  idea  of  the  speaker  has  not  been  duly  recognised 
by  Sense-peroepfcion  thai  his  utterance  can  have  any  verbal  authority  ;  and  not  that  the 
recognition  of  the  speaker's  idea  produces  the  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  his 
utterance. 

M.iS  In  the  case  of  Duty,  8fc. — The  Bhashya  has  laid  down  the  fact  that,  in  the  case 
of  Duty,  which  is  yet  in  the  future,  and  not  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  there  can  be 
no  Inference.  Hence  if  Verbal  Authority  were  made  only  a  special  form  of  Inference, 
then  the  Veda  would  cease  to  be  an  authority  for  Duty.  With  this  objection  in  view, 
these  "  some  people  of  our  own  party "  seek  refuge  in  the  assertion  that  "  it  is 
only  a  Middle  Term  of  an  objective  form  that  has  been  denied  with  regard  to  Duty ; 
and  as  we  can  hold  the  Wori,  to  be  a  Middle  Term  applicable  to  the  case  of  Duty,  there 
can  be  no  contradiction." 

46.46  If  you  give  up  all  the  necessary  ingredients  of  Inference,  then  Verbal 
Authority  comes  to  be  called  "  Anumana  "  only  in  name  ;  and  as  the  word  "Anumana  " 
only  means  a  "  cognition,  following  upon  certain  other  cognition,"  we  do  not  object  to 
this     name   being  applied  to  Verbal  Authority. 
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(recognised),  the  character  of  Inference  cannot  apply  to  it,  and  it  ceases 
to  be  valid. 

49.  "  Even  the  accepted  truth  (as  perceived  by  other  means  of  know- 
ledge) of  even  one  part  of  the  Veda,  would  give  it  the  character  of  In- 
ference :  F.i.  '  The  passages  treating  of  Agnihotra,  &c.,  are  true,  because 
they  are  Veda,  like  the  passage  declaring  '  deftness  '  of  the  God  of  Wind 
(which  is  found  to  be  true  in  ordinary  experience)  ' "  ? 

60.  It  will  not  be  so,  because  the  argument  fails  in  the  case  of  the 
passage  which  declares  the  sun  to  be  a  post  ;  or  again,  the  Agnihotra 
passages  too  would  come  to  have  a  subsidiary  character,  like  the  passage 
"  The  sun  is  the  post."  And  further  (if  Verbal  Authority  be  accepted  to 
be  a  form  of  Inference)  then  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  counter-argu- 
ments (proving  the  invalidity  of  the  Veda),  as  described  before  (under 
Sutra  2). 

51.  For  these  reasons  it  is  only  when  Verbal  Authority,  in  the  Veda 
as  well  as  in  human  utterances,  has  its  validity  apart  from  the  character  of 
Inference  (which  is  sought  to  be  thrust  upon  it),  that  the  validity  of  the 
Veda  can  be  established. 

52.  For  the  same  reason  too  we  cannot  have  the  fact  of  being  the 
exhortation  of  a  trustworthy  person,  as  a  definition  of  "  Scripture  "  ;  because 
in  the  Veda,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  trustworthy  speaker  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  human  utterance  too,  Validity  cannot  rest  solely  upon 
that  fact. 

63.  This  has  been  explained  before  (under  Sutra  2).  Therefore  the 
idea  that  is  produced  by  Verbal  testimony  must  have  its  validity  in  itself, — 
provided  that  its  contradiction  is  not  perceived  (by  other  and  simpler 
means  of  right  knowledge). 

64,  The  only  similarity  that  this  (Verbal  testimony)  has  with  In- 
ference,   is  that   both   are  valid.     The   opponent  has   however  tried  hard 

60  "  Subsidiary  character,  Sfc"  In  the  case  of  the  deftness  of  Air  (as  declared  ia 
the  (Jruti  passage  ''  Vdyurva  Kshepishthd  devata  "),  we  find  it  to  be  true,  because  it 
tallies  with  other  means  of  cognition.  Therefore  in  the  case  of  the  Agnihotra  passage 
also,  we  would  have  to  admit  its  truth,  on  the  ground  of  the  results  tallying  with 
the  results  obtained  by  other  means  of  knowledge.  And  thus  these  passages  would 
come  to  be  only  secondary  passages,  laying  down  the  exoellenoes  of  objects  cognised  by 
other  means  of  cognition.  Jnst  as  the  passage  "  The  Sun  is  the  post  "  is  accepted  as 
laying  down  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Sun.  "  Counter  arguments  "  : — these  are  des- 
cribed in  fall  under  Aphorism  2, — and  these  have  been  refuted  on  the  sole  ground  of  the 
Veda  being  self-evident,  and  as  such  depending,  for  its  validity,  upon  nothing  else  save 
its  own  inherent  strength.  If,  however,  it  is  admitted  to  be  only  a  form  of  Inference, 
then  all  the  arguments,  urged  by  the  Bauddha  against  the  authority  of  the  Yeda,  would 
rebound  with  doubled  vigour,  utterly  damaging  the  cause  of  the  Mimansa  philosophy. 

68  The  definition  given  in  the  Bhashya  is  the  only  oorreot  one. 

64  Verbal  Testimony  is  twofold :  in  the  form  of  Word,  and  Sentence.  The  Word 
has  been  precluded  by  the  qualification  "  asannikrishta,"  in  the  definition  given  by  the 
Bhashya  j  inasmuch  as  the  Word  being  before  us,   perceived  by  the   Eai-,  cannot  be  said 
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to  prove  the  two  to  be  identical ;  hence  it  is  that  we  also  consider  this 
question  (of  the  validity  of  Words)  here. 

55-56.  Of  the  characteristic  Middle  Term  (of  an  Inference)  and  of 
the  Word,  we  find  the  objects  to  be  entirely  different  :  ib  will  be  shown 
hereafter  that  the  Word  has  a  '  Samanya  '  for  its  object ;  and  it  has  been 
already  proved  that  the  Minor  Term  is  an  object  endowed  with  a  particular 
qualification.  Therefore,  so  long  as  it  has  not  got  such  a  qualified  object  for 
its  object,   Verbal  Authority  cannot  be  (called)  Inference. 

57.  In  the  case  of  Verbal  authority,  anything  other  than  the  "  Sam- 
anya" belongs  only  to  the  sentence  ;  even  when  no  second  word  is  uttered 
it  is  always  inferred  through  the  force  (of  the  uttered  word). 

58-59.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  even  in  a  single  word,  we  have  the 
denotation  of  a  certain  object,  as  characterised  iy  a  certain  Number,  8fc." — (we 
reply)  such  is  not  the  case  with  "  Avyayas  "  (Indeclinables).  Even  where 
these  (Number,  &c.,)  are  denoted,  they  only  qualify  the  particular  individual 
(and  not  the  whole  class  )  ;  because  the  action,  signified  by  a  different  word 
(the  verb),  belongs  to  the  Individual  (and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  verb 
that  the  Number  of  the  nominative  is  determined). 

69-60.  Even  in  the  case  of  sentences  where,  such  (qualified)  words 
as  "Goinan  "  ('  one  who  has  cows  ')  are  used, — though  the  word  is  qualified, 
yet  it  cannot  serve  as  the  Minor  Term  of  an  inferential  argument,  because 
it  is  already  a  definitely  established  entity.  Specially  as  (in  the  case  of 
such  words)  the  denotation  is  only  so  much  as  has  been  previously 
ascertained  (and  hence  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  interference  of 
Inference). 

to  be  "  asannikrishta."  Consequently  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  the  difference 
of  Word-cognition  from  Inferential  cognition.  Still,  since  the  Bauddha  has  laboured 
hard  over  the  identification  of  Word-cognition  with  Inference,  we  cannot  but  spare 
a  little  space  for  its  consideration. 

66.66  "  Hereafter  "—i.e.,  in  the  Chapter  on  "  Akriti." 

61  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  A  word  is  also  found  to  denote  a 
qualified  object ;  as  for  instance,  when  one  aska — '  who  is  going'  ?— the  reply  is  :  '  The 
King  ' ;  the  meaning  of  the  reply  being — "  The  King  is  going.'  "  The  sense  of  the 
Karika  is  that  the  instance  cited  is  one  of  the  use  of  a  Sentence,  and  not  of  a  Word,  the 
reply  being  really  in  the  form  of  a  complete  sentence  ;  "  The  King  is  going."  The 
wanting  words  are  inferred  from  the  force  of  the  Nominative  ending  in  "  Raja," 
which  stands  in  need  of  a  verb,  to  complete  its  nominative  signification. 

68.69  The  cZass  la  always  one  ;  the  difference  of  Number  belongs  to  the  individual, 
which,  according  to  our  theory,  is  not  directly  denoted  by  the  Word,  which  denotes  only 
the  Class. 

69.60  "  Cannot  he  the  Minor  Term" — It  13  only  a  known  object,  sought  to  be  proved 
as  having  a  property  not  yet  known,  that  can  be  the  Minor  Term  in  au  inferential 
argument.  In  the  case  in  question,  however,  prior  to  the  utterance  of  the  Word, 
nothing  is  known ;  and  when  the  Word  has  been  uttered,  the  qualified  object  is  at 
once  recognised  ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  proved,  which  could  form  the  Major 
Term  of  any  Syllogism. 
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61-62.  Even  in  this  case  however,  there  is  a  difference  (from  the  quali- 
fication of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism), inasmuch  as  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  meaning  of  the  noun  ("  Go,  "  cow  )  and  that  of  the  (possessive)  affix 
("  Matnp  "),  Nor  is  there  (in  the  case  of  the  word)  a  cognition  of  the 
qualification  and  that  of  the  qualified  object,  independently,  each  by  itself. 
And  again,  in  the  case  of  Inference,  the  cognition  of  the  object  with  a 
qualification  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  object  itself;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  Word,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse. 

62.  {Objection):  "Bat  wherefore  is  not  the  "Word"  made  the 
Minor  Term  (object  of  Inference),  as  with  regard  to  its  having  a  definite 
meaning  (as  the  Major  Term)  ?  " 

68.  In  that  case  the  Reason  (Middle  Term,  "  Qabdatwa")  would  be  a 
part  of  the  conclusion.  It  is  only  when  a  particular  '  smoke  '  (the  one 
seen  issuing  from  the  mountain)  is  the  Minor  Term,  that  the  class  '  smoke ' 
in  general,  is  made  the  Reason  (Middle  Term). 

64-65.  We  cannot  (in  the  same  manner)  have  "  ^abdatwa  "  (the 
class  '  word  '  in  general)  as  the  Reason  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  such 
class  as  "  Gofabdatwa  "  will  be  shown  later  on.  It  is  only  the  one  particular 
individual  (word)  (and  not  a  class)  that  can  serve  as  the  Reason.  If  it  be 
urged  that  "  it  can  be  so  through  the  difference  in  the  manifesting  cause 
of  the  same  word  (as  forming  the  Eetu,  and  as  forming  the  Minor  Term)"  ; 
(we  reply)  we  are  cognisant  of  no  idea  (of  any  such  difference  based 
upon  difference  of  the  manifesting  agency). 

65-66.  And  again,  what  sort  of  specification  can  you  have  in  the  case 
in  question  ?     It  cannot    be  one   either    of  time  or   of   space.     If   it   be 

81.82  And  henoe  the  whole  need  not  be  taken  as  one  word.  "  Nor  is  there,  Sfc."  : — 
in  the  oaae  of  an  inferential  argament,  the  smoke,  for  instance,  is  perceived  by  itself  j 
and  so  also  is  the  Mre,  and  so  again  the  Mountain.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Word 
"Oomdn"  the  word  cannot  bring  abont  any  separate  cognition  of  the  signification  of 
the  possessive  affix  by  itself.  And  again,  Sfc^  The  Motintain  is  recognised  before  its 
qualification  (the  existence  of  Fire)  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  word  "  Qoman  "  we  have 
the  cognition  of  the  Cow  before  that  of  the  person  ipossessing  the  cow. 

62  The  syllogism  being  :  "  Qabdo'rthavdn  (the  Word  has  meaning)  Qabdatwdt  (be- 
cause it  is  a  Word),  Ohatapatddivat  (like  the  words  ghata,  pata),  ^c." 

64.86  What  we  have  got  to  prove  here  is  the  presence  of  a  definite  meaninst ;  and 
certainly  the  class  "  Qabdatwa  "  cannot,,  in  any  way,  help  to  prove  such  presence.  "  It  is 
only,  ^c.  " — It  is  only  the  particular  word  in  question  that  can  be  asserted  as  the  hetus 
and  inasmuch  as  this  is  also  the  Minor  Term,  the  objection,  I'l'z  ,  the  anomaly  of  the 
Middle  Term  (or  the  Minor  Premiss)  being  a  part  of  the  conclusion — remains  untouched 
"  It  can  be  so,  ^c." — the  difference  in  the  manifesting  agency  of  the  Word  in  the  two 
places  will  suffice  for  all  the  difference  that  is  necessary  for  the  argument. 

66.86  What  sort  of  specification  is  asserted  with  regard  to  "  Word  "  as  the  Minor 
Term  ?  "  What  remains,"  ^c— all  that  is  sought  to  be  proved  is  that  such  and  such  a 
word  has  got  such  and  such  a.  meaning  ;  and  so,  when,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  Inference  has  been  arrived  at,  the  Word  is  recognised  as  having  a  definite  mean- 
ing, there  is  nothing  more  left  to  be  cognised,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  should  have 
recourse  to  Inference. 
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urged  that  "  it  is  taken  as  specified  by  the  cognition  of  its  meauing,"  thon 
(we  ask)  what  then  is  left  behind  that  would  form  the  subject  of 
Inference  ? 

66-68.  Nor  is  any  such  power,  as  that  which  causes  the  meaning  to 
be  cognised  (inferred)  as  belong  to  &nj partwdar  (word).  No  such  power 
can  belong  to  a  part  of  the  particular  object,  as  it  does  to  (a  part  of)  the 
class  '  Fire.'  Because  power  can  belong  to  the  class  alone  ;  and  for  the 
Minor  Term  and  the  Middle  Term  too,  you  cannot  but  have  the  Glass  ; 
hence  Inference  cannot  apply  to  the  case  of  words  as  endowed  with  a 
certain  meaning.  

68-72.  And  again,  how  do  you  define  the  fact  of  "  Word  "  being  the 
property  of  the  Minor  Term  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  relation- 
ship except  that  of  action  and  agent.  The  King  being  the  supporter  of 
the  man,  we  have  the  expression  "  the  King's  man  "  ;  the  tree  exists 
in  the  branches  or  the  iranehes  in  the  tree  ;  hence  "  the  tree's  branches  "  ; 
in  a  place  occupied  by  Fire,  we  have  the  agency  of  smoke,  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  existence.  In  all  such  relations  as  the  causal  and  the  like, 
there  is  always  a  certain  action.  And  until  the  form  of  the  relation  has 
been  recognised,  there  can  be  no  such  assertion  as  that  "  the  relation 
exists  "  ;  nor,  in  the  absence  of  a  relation,  is  the  "  Qenitive-Tatpnrusha" 
possible;  therefore  the  fact  that  the  Word  is  "  pakshadharma  "  (property 
of  the  Minor  Term)  can  never  be  rightly  ascertained. 

73-74.  When  (in  the  above  manner)  all  other  relations  have  been 
precluded  (from  the  compound  '  pakshadarma  '),  if  some  people  were  to 
assert  the  fact  of   Word  being    the  pakshadharma  (property  of   the  Minor 

68.88  If  that  which  is  inferred  be  not  the  meaning,  but  a,  power  to  make  the 
meaning  comprehended,  then — we  aak — to  what  factor  does  this  power  belong  ?  If  it 
belong  to  the  word  "  Cow  "  then  we  become  open  to  all  the  objections  urged  in  K.  63 
et  sea.  In  the  case  of  "  Fire,"  the  class  has  been  found  to  extend  over  all  indivi- 
dual Fires  ;  hence  the  remembrance  of  the  Fire  and  the  Smoke  in  the  culinary  hearth 
leads  to  the  inference  of  the  existence  of  iire  in  the  mountain.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  such  pervasion  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  which  therefore  can  never  be  the  object 
of  Inference.  "  Tou  have  the  same,  Sfc. "  Since  a  Samdnya  (class)—"  Word  "— 
alone  is  your  Minor  Term  ;  and  the  Middle  Term—"  ^abdatwa  "  is— also  a  Samdnya  ; 
so  also  is  the  Major  Term.     In  such  a  case,  then  no  Inference  is  possible. 

68.n«  In  an  Inference,  there  are  three  factors  ;  with  regard  to  the  Middle  Term  :  (1) 
the  fact  of  its  having  a  relation  with  the  Minor  Term,  and  thus  constituting  the  Minor 
Premiss  j  (2)  its  existence,  in  common  with  the  Major  Term,  in  a  certain  substratum,  and 
thus  constituting  the  Major  Premiss  and  the  Instance  ;  and  (3)  Non-existence  in  a  place, 
where  the  Major  Term  never  exists,  and  thus  helping  the  formation  of  the  Major 
Premiss.  Karikas  68-84  prove  that  in  the  case  of  "  Word  "  as  the  Middle  Term,  the 
first  factor  is  not  applicable ;  Karikas  85-95  set  aside  the  application  of  the  second 
factor,  and  Karikas  95-98  that  of  the  third.  "  Genitive  Tatpurusha  "  ;  the  compound 
word  "  Paishadharma,"  we  can  analyse  as  "  paksliasya  dharmah." 

13.14  "  Like  negation" —  i.e.,  just  as   absence  is  held  to  be  the  object  of  negation. 

28 
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Term,  Meaning)  in  consideration  of  the  relationship,  that  the  word  bears  to 
the  meaning,  via.,  that  the  meaning  forrns  its  object — as  in  the  case  of  '  ne- 
gation,' — then  those  people  too  will  have  to  explain  in  what  manner  the 
Word  has  the  Meaning  for  its  object.  There  is  no  coexistence  in  place 
or  time,  &c.,  between  the  two  ;  nor  is  there  any  proximity  (of  the  one  to 
the  other). 

75.  For  these  reasons  the  fact  of  the  Word  having  the  Meaning  for  its 
object  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Word  brings  about  an 
idea  of  which  the  particular  thing  (denoted  by  the  word)  is  the  object  ; 
and  in  this  "  bringing  about  "  alone  lies  the  action  (that  would  justify  any 
relationship  between  the  two). 

76.  Thus  then  the  expressiveness  of  the  Word  (with  regard  to  the 
particular  meaning)  having  been  previously  established,  such  a  '  paksha- 
dharma  '  cannot  be  the  means  of  the  cognition  (of  the  meaning)  ;  and  hence 
for  this  reason  too,  there  can  be  no  Inference. 

77.  (Because)  the  fact  of  the  Word  being  a  property  (of  Paksha) 
would  rest  upon  its  expressiveness  (of  the  meaning) ;  and  its  expressiveness 
would  depend  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  the  property  (of  the  Paksha  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  Inference), — and  thus  there  is  a  mutual 
interdependence  ;  and  hence  this  assumption,  too,  will  not  hold  water. 

78-79.  Such  people  as  are  not  cognisant  of  the  relationship  (that  the 
Word  bears  to  the  Meaning),  do  not  know  the  Word  apart  from  its  form  (ss 
heard)  ;  and  hence  there  is  nothing  else  on  which  the  notion  of  the  Word 
being  a  '  pakshadharma  '  could  be  based  ;  for  certainly  it  is  not  on  the 
mere  shape  of  '  smoke,'  &c.,  that  their  character  of  "  pakshadharma," 
Is  based. 

79-80.  Nor  can  the  character  of  "  pakshadharma  "  depend  upon  any 
previous  relation.  For  even  if  this  relation  (of  Smoke  and  Fire)  has 
not  been  previously  recognised,  one  has  the  notion  that  this  mountain 
has  "  smoke  in  it,"  which  asserts  the  fact  of  smoke  (Middle  Term) 
being  the  'property'  of  the  mountain  (Paksha).  And  it  is  in  this 
point  alone  that  lies  the  difference  (of  pakshadharma)  from  the  second 
factor  (sapakshasattwa) . 


19.80  "  The  relation  of  the  Word  with  the  meaning  has  been  recogniaed  by  some 
other  people  beforehand  j  and  this  might  serve  as  the  bases  of  Pakshadharmata.'' 
This  cannot  be  :  because,  even  if  the  relation  of  the  Smoke  and  Fire,  &o.,  &c.,  &o.  It  is 
in  this  point,  ^c."  Since  the  Pakshadharmati  (i.e.,  the  relation  predicated  in  the 
Minor  Premiss)  does  not  depend  upon  any  previous  recognition  of  the  relations  of  the 
Middle  Term  j  therefore  it  is  upon  this  ground  alone  that  it  differs  from  the  Sapaksha- 
satta  {i.e.,  the  relation  predicated  in  the  Major  Premiss),  which  does  not  depend  upon 
the  recognition  of  any  relation  at  the  present  time, — being  as  it  is,  only  a  general  state- 
ment of  relations  between  the  Middle  and  Major  Terms,  perceived  beforehand  •  whereas 
the  Minor  Premiss  is  the  statement  of  the  particular  relation  that  the  Middle, Term 
bears  to  the  Minor  Term. 
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81.  In  this  case  (of  Inference  with  regard  to  Word),  since  tlie 
Minor  Premiss  (pakshadharmata)  is  nothing  more  than  the  previously 
recognised  relation  {i.e.,  the  Major  Premiss) ;  and  since  there  is  no 
relation  previous  to  the  recognition  of  the  Meaning,  therefore,  such  a 
Minor  Premiss  can  never  be  any  means  (of  getting  at  the  Meaning  of  a 
Word). 

82-83.  Nor  (in  the  case  of  Word)  is  the  Minor  Term  previously  cog- 
nised ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  Minor  Premiss  based  upon  it  ;  (in  the 
case  of  the  inference  of  _/?re  from  sino/ce)  however  the  place  '  Mountain,'  is 
such  as  has  been  known,  prior  to  the  recognition  of  its  property  {smoke). 
And  that  (meaning)  which  is  here  assumed  to  be  the  Minor  Term,  is  also 
the  one  which  is  sought  to  be  cognised  by  means  of  Inference. 

83-8-1.  And  so  long  as  that  (Minoi-  Terra)  has  not  been  cognised, 
the  predicate  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  and  if  it  be  such  as  has  been  already 
cognised  before  even  the  Minor  Premiss  has  been  ascertained,  what  else 
remains,  that  would  be  learnt  by  means  of  the  Inference  got  at  by 
means  of  the  subsequently  cognised  Minor  Premiss. 

8.5-86.  Nor  can  you  ascertain  any  affirmative  concomitance  of  the 
Word  with  the  Object  ( Meaning )  sought  to  be  proved  by  Inference.  For  it 
is  by  means  of  a  certain  action  that  we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  the  concomi- 
tance of  anything  e.g.,  where  smoke  is,  there  the  presence  of  Fire,  as 
an  invariable  concomitant,  is  clear  ;  but  we  have  no  such  certain  idea 
that  '  whenever  word  is,    meaning  is  sure  to  exist.  ' 

87.  For  the  meaning  is  not  recognised  as  being  concomitant  with  the 
word,  either  in  time  or  place.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  Word  being 
eternal  and  all-prevading,  we  can  always  have  an  idea  of  such  concomi- 
tance" then  (on  that  ground)  we  would  have  (the  notion  of  concomitance 
with  word)  of  everything  (and  not  only  of  the  one  definite  meaning). 

88.  In  this  way,  the  Word  being  omnipresent,  and  (for  the  same 
reason)  there  being  no  negation  with  regard  to  it,  every  word  in  existence 
would  bring  about  the  notion  of  all  things  in  the  world. 

89-90.  Thus  then,  there  being  no  affirmative  concomitance,  either  in 
time  or  place,  if  some  one  were  to  assert  the  cognition  of  the  (form  of  the) 
Word  as  concomitant  with  the  cognition  of  the  Meaning  ;— then  (we  reply) 
even  this  (concomitance)  does  not  exist ;  because  we  find  that,  even  with- 
out any  idea  of  the  Meaning,  there  is  a  cognition  of  the  Word, — in  the 
case  of  illiterate  people. 

81  The  Minor  Premiss  is  not  any  advance  upon  the  Major  Premiss,  towards  par- 
tioularisation. 

8J.85  "  That  which,  ^c." — If  the  object  sought  to  be  cognised  by  means  of  the  Infer- 
ence be  already  previously  cognised,  what  is  the  nse  of  the  Inference  ? 

8».84  "  Cannot  6e  ascertamed  " —  i.e.,  we  can  have  no  Minor  Term. 

9"  Illiterate  persons  quite  rightly  comprehend  the  form  of  the  word  only  by  the 
Ear,  but  they  may  not  understand  its  meaning. 
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91.  (If  it  be  urged  that)  "  we  may  assume  such  concomitance,  when 
the  Word  is  repeated  (to  the  person  not  comprehending  its  meaning 
the  first  at  utterance  "  ;— (we  reply)  in  some  instances  we  find  that 
even  if  the  Word  is  repeated  a  hundred  times,  its  Meaning  is  not  compre- 
hended, r 

92.  (ObjecHon).  "  But  we  have  a  clear  case  of  concomitance,  in  a 
place  where  the  words  are  such  as  have  their  relations  (with  meanings) 
definitely  ascertained."  (Reply).  Well,  if  the  relation  be  ascertained  prior 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  comcomitance,  then  such  concomitance  cannot 
be  held  to  be  the  means  of  getting  at  the  idea  of  the  meaning. 

93-94.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  Inference  owes  its  origin  to 
invariable  concomitance.  But  when  the  concomitance  proceeds  after  the 
expressiveness  of  the  Word  ( with  regard  to  its  Meaning)  has  been  recog- 
nised, how  can  such  concomitance  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  cognition 
of   such  expressiveness  ? 

95.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  expressiveness  of  a  Word 
is  recognised  independently  of  any  such  concomitance.  Whereas  (in  the 
case  of  Inference)  prior  to  the  cognition  of  the  concomitance  of  smoke 
(with  fire),  we  do  not  get  at  the  notion  of  the  presence  of  this  (smoke) 
bringing  about  the  cognition  of  the  presence  of  fixe. 

96.  If  there  be  the  recognition  of  a  negative  relation  between  the 
idea  of  the  Word  and  the  Meaning  not  yet  known  ;  even  this,  occurring 
afterwards,  cannot  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  recognition  of  the 
meaning. 

97.  The  relation,  that  we  will  lay  down  as  being  the  means  of  the 
ascertainment  of  expressiveness,  will  have  both  affirmative  and  negative 
bearings  ;  but  these  (affirmative  and  negative  relations)cannot  belong  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Meaning  (of  Words). 

98.  Thus,  as  to  Sense-perception,  so  to  "  Verbal  testimony  "  too,  the 
character  of  Inference  cannot  belong  ;  (1)  because  it  is  devoid  of   the  three 

91  "  Bund7-ed  times.  "—The  present  day  readers  of  the  Veda  repeat  the  whole 
of  it  like  a  parrot,  and  this  too,  very  often  j  but  they  do  not  comprehend  its 
meaning. 

98  The  negation  cannot  be  in  the  form — "  where  there  is  no  object,  there  is  no 
word  denoting  it  ";  beoanse  though  Rama  himself  does  not  now  exist,  the  word  con- 
tinues all  the  same.  If  the  negative  premiss  be  in  the  form—  "  Where  there  is  no  idea 
of  the  meaning  there  is  no  idea  of  Word," — then  this  becomes  untrue,  with  regard  to 
illiterate  persons.  If  it  be  asserted  that  the  premiss  holds  with  those  who  know  of  tlie 
relation  between  the  Word  and  its  Meaning, — then,  in  that  case,  there  being  no  other 
relation  save  that  of  expressiveiiess,  the  negative  premiss  based  upon  this  appears  only 
after  its  purpose  (i.e.,  the  recognition  of  the  expressiveness  of  the  Word)  has  been 
fulfilled  J  and  as  such,  it  becomes  useless,  as  a  factor  in  the  bringing  about  of  the 
recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Word. 

98  The  three  factors  of  Infareuoe  having  buen  proved  to  be  inajiplicable  to  the 
case  of  Verbal  authority. 
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factors,  and    (2)    because   an  object  like  that  of  Inference  is   precluded 
(from  being  the  object  of  "  Verbal  testimony"). 

99.  It  is  only  when  the  "  Word  "  is  accepted  as  a  means  of  know- 
ledge that,  we  can  discuss  (as  above)  its  difference  or  non-difference  (from 
Inference).  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  not  recognised 
by   means   of  the  cognition  of  the  '  word.' 

100.  Because  a  word  when  used,  is  used  with  reference  to  four  kinds 
of  objects  :  (1)  object  directly  perceptible  by  the  senses,  (2)  object  not  in 
contact  with  the  Sense-organs,  (3)  object  that  is  previously  known  and 
(4)  object  that  is  not  previously  known. 

101.  The  word,  that  is  used  with  reference  to  (3)  the  object  that  is 
already  known  (Ac),  that  which  is  perceived  directly  by  the  senses,  is 
used  only  with  regard  to  objects  that  are  already  cognised  (by  other 
means)  ;  and  thus,  there  being  nothing  more  denoted  by  the  Word,  all  that 
it  does  is  to  describe  (what  is  already  known,  and  hence  is  not,  by  itself,  a 
means  of  knowledge). 

102.  With  regard  to  (4)  an  object  not  known  before,  there  is  either 
no  knowledge  (produced  by  the  Word),  or  there  is  a  cognition  pf  mere 
relationship  (between  Word  and  Meaning).  This  '  Relation  '  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  that  which  is  the  meaning  (of  the  word)  is 
got  at  by  other  means  of  knowledge. 

103-104.  In  the  case  of  (2)  an  object  which  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  senses,  and  which  is  not  known,  there  can  be  no  idea  of  the  meaning 
expressed  (by  the  Word).  And  in  the  case  of  an  object  which  is  behind 
the  Senses,  but  known,  we  can  have  only  a  remembrance.  And  since  it 
is  only  to  objects  already  cognised  (by  other  means  of  knowledge)  that 
Remembrance  applies,  it  cannot  have  the  character  of  an  independent 
means  of  knowledge.  Because  such  character  (of  the  means  of  know- 
ledge) depends  upon  the  means  leading  to  the  specification  (oi'  deter- 
mination, of  something  not  so  determined  by  any  other  means). 

105.  "  Inasmuch  as  it  brings  about  an  independent  determination 
at  the  time  (of  remembrance),  wherefore  should  not  we  assert  the 
character  of  an  independent  means  of  knowledge  to  belong  to  Remem- 
brance, as  we  do  Recognition  (Pratyabhijna)  ?  " 

106.  By  means  of  Remembrance   we    cognise   only   so   much  as  has 

99  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  Sentence,  and  not  the  Word,  that  ia,  the  means  of  cogni- 
tion.    In  that  case,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  above  discussions. 

10»  "  By  other  means,  ^c' — The  object  denoted  by  the  Word  is  cognised  by  means 
of  Sense-perception,  and  not  by  that  of  the  Word. 

1"'  At  the  time  that  the  object  ia  remembered,  it  is  not  perceived  by  any  other 
means  of  knowledge. 

108  "  Recognition"  proves  the  existence  of  the  object  at  the  partionlar  time  ;  and  ai 
such  it  is  held  to  be  a  "  Pramana  ";  whereas  at  the  time  that  we  remember  an  object 
we  do  not  know  whether  ut  that  time,  the  object  exists  or  not. 
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been  previously  determiued  ;  but  ,in  accordance  therewith  we  hare  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  particular  object  (remembered),  at  the  time  of  re- 
membrance. 

107.  The  Word  too  does  not  differ  from  the  means  of  remembrance, 
inasmuch  in  the  case  of  that  too,  that  which  is  expressed  is  nothing  more 
(than  what  has  been  previously  determined  by  other  means  of  knowledge). 
If  there  be  anything  more  that  happens  to  be  cognised,  it  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  Word. 

108.  Even  though  cognition  by  means  of  the  word  be  an  object  of 
Inference,  yet  inasmuch  as  Verbal  authority  is  attributed  (by  us)  to  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence,  it  does  not  touch  the  position  of  those  who  assert 
"  Verbal  testimony  "  to  be  a  distinct  means  of  knowledge  (apart  from  In- 
ference),    (i.e..  We,  the  Mimansakas). 

109.  Since  in  the  case  of  the  meaning  of  a  Sentence,  the  cognition  is 
produced  by  means  of  the  meanings  of  words  (making  up  the  Sentence), 
without  the  recognition  of  the  relation  (of  invariable  concomitance)  neces- 
sary in  Inference, — therefore  it  (recognition  of  the  meaning  of  a  Sentence) 
must  be  held  to  be  distinct  (from  Inference),  like  Sense-perception. 

110.  This  Reason  (the  fact  of  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  being  arrived 
at  by  means  of  the  meaning  of  words  contained  therein,  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  invaiiable  concomitance)  will  be  established  in  the  Chapter  on 
"Sentence"  (Sutra,  Adhyaya  II).  And  none  of  the  arguments  urged 
by  others  (in  support  of  the  identity  of  Verbal  Testimony  with  Inference), 
can  apply  to  the  case  of  a  cognition  brought  about  by  a  Sentence. 

111.  It  was  only  on  account  of  not  having  perceived  any  Sentences 
with  definite  meanings,  that  finding  cognition  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
mei'e  cognition  of  the  meanings  of  words,  the  Bauddhas  and  Vai^eshikas, 
— being  afraid  of  the  difference  from  Inference  being  established  (if 
cognition  by  means  of  a  Sentence  were  accepted),- — have  laboured  hard  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  "  Cognition  by  Word  "  with  "  Inference." 

Thus  ends  the  Chapter  on  Words. 


(Section  7.) 
ON  ANALOGY. 
1-2.     "  Being   asked   by  the  town-people  "    '  like  what  is  a  gavaya ' .'' 

HI  If  cognition  by  means  of  a  Seiiteuoe  be  admitted,  then  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  identity  of  Verbal  Authority  with  Inference.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Bauddhas  purposely  evade  this  fact,  and  only  seek  to  establish  the  identity  of  "  Word '' 
with  "  Inference," — hoping  thereby  to  prove  such  identity  of  "  Verbal  Authority  " 
aUo  which  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  rejected  as  a  distinct  means  ot  right  notion. 

1  Says  the  BhSshya  :  "  Uxamdnamapi  ,sB(J.cfi/am  asannikfshte^ rthe  huddhimut- 
vadayati  yatha  gavayadar(,-anam  gosmaranasya,"   (Analogy  also  is   similarity  and  brings 
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if  the  forester  says  that  a  '  gavaya  is  jast  like  the  cow  ' — then  we  have 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "  Analogy."  According  to  the  view  of  pabara 
liowever,  this  is  nothing  apart  from  "  Verbal  testimony  "  ;  and  hence 
'  Analogy  '  is   explained  in  a  different  manner. 

3.  Because  in  the  above  instance  the  object  (of  Analogy)  is  got  at 
by  means  of  the  personal  recognition  of  a  man,  and  is  also  recognised  as 
explained  by  him,  hence  it  is  '  Verbal  testimony '  pure  and  simple. 

4-5.  How  can  any  validity  belong  to  the  recognition  of  an  object 
by  means  of  (the  perception  of)  another  object  similar  to  it,—  such  recog- 
nition being  exactly  similar  to  remembrance  brought  about  by  constant 
pondering,  &c.  ?  In  other  cases  {e.g.,  that  of  Fratyabhijna,  Recognition) 
the  object  is  specified  by  diffierent  time,  place,  &c. ;  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  instance  cited,  because  here  the  cow  is  remembered  only  as  being  in 
the  town. 

6-7.  According  to  some  people, — the  name  '  Analogy  '  belongs  to  the 
cognition  of  the  gavaya  in  the  forest,  when  belonging  to  such  people 
as  have  heard  the  assertion  of  the  similarity  of  the  cow  to  the  gavaya, — 
such  cognition  being  tinged  by  an  idea  of  similarity  with  the  cow.  In 
tliis  case  too,  in  the  case  of  the  gavaya  we  have  Sense-perception,  and 
in  that  of  '  Similarity  '  we  have  mere  remembrance. 

7-8.  "  Bnt  in  the  recognition  of  the  object  as  tinged  with  similarity, 
there  can  be  neither  remembrance,  nor  any  application  of  the  organs  of 
Sense."  Well,  if  the  perception  of  the  gavaya  Aoes  noi  produce  any  ideas 
over  and  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  previous  assertion  of  the  forester, 
then  such  recognition  would  be  nothing  more  than  remembrance  ;  and  as 
such  being  mere  repetition  (of  a  former  cognition),  it  could  have  no 
validity. 

9.  If  there  is  anything  in  excess  (of  the  former  assertion),  it  is  only 
such  as  is  amenable  to  Sense-perception  ;  because  it  has  already  been 
proved  that  so  long  as  there  is  contact  of  the  Sense-organ  with  the  object, 
the  cognition  that  we  have  is  Sense-perception. 

10-11.     Invalidity  attaclies  to   the  factor  of  remembrance,  as  diiferen- 

about  the  ooguition  of  an  object  not  in  contact  with  the  senses  ;  e.g.,  the  sight  of 
the   gavaya  reminds  one  of  the  cow). 

*-6  The  definition  given  in  the  Bhashya  means  that  when  one  object,  on  being 
produced,  produces  the  recognition  of  another  object  similar  to  it,  then  we  have  what 
is  called  Analogy.  Against  this  it  is  urged  that  this  would  only  be  a  case  of  remem- 
brance. Fratyabhijna  (Recognition)  is  considered  valid  only  because,  over  and  above  the 
mere  recognition  of  the  object,  it  cognises  the  object  as  being  the  same  object  that  was 
perceived  before,  but  occupying  another  place  and  time  in  the  present.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  such  fresh  specification  in  the  case  of  the    gavaya  and  the  cow, 

'-T  In  order  to  avoid  the  objection  urged  above,  these  people  &&&"  tinged,  Sfc," 
as  a  fresh  specification,  on  which  they  rest  the  validity  of  Analogy. 

9  "  It  has  been  proved  " — under  "  Sense-perception." 

10.11  Even  in  the  case  flf  Eemembrauce,  invalidity  does  not  attach  to  every   part  of 
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tiated  from  the  factor  of  Sensuous  perception.  Even  the  fact  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  assertion  of  similarity  is  not  of  much  help,  inasmuch  as  this 
(recognition  of  similarity)  Iiappens  also  in  the  case  of  such  people  as  have 
never  heard  of  the  assertion  of  similarity,  but  having  known  the  cow, 
happen  to  see  the  gavaya  in  the  forest. 

12.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  in  the  case  of  such  people  there  is  no  idea 
of  the  name  '  gavaya'  " — (we  add)  the  name  is  not  the  object ;  and  this  (the 
object  gavaya)  is  completely  recognised  by  them  (as  resembling  the 
cow). 

13.  Nor  then  can  the  relation,  between  the  word  ('  gavaya  ')  and  its 
meaning  (the  object,  animal),  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  recognition; 
because  when  the  object,  (animal,  gavaya),  has  been  ascertained  to  resem- 
ble the  cow,  the  relation  of  the  animal  with  the  word  ('  gavaya' )  is 
recognised    by  the  help  of   the    previous  assertion  of  the  forester. 

14.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  in  the  forest,  there  is  a  recognition 
(PratyalMjna)  of  this  fact  (of  "  gavaya"  being  the  name  of  the  parti- 
cular animal)  ;  becaase  the  denotations  of  words  being  beyond  the  Senses, 
the  present  instance  cannot  be  anytliing  more  than  mere  Rememberance. 

15.  The  factor  of  Sense-perception  has  been  proved  to  enter  also  into 
the  case  of   such   cognitions   as   are   intermixed   with  Verbal  expressions. 

it ;  the  factor  of  Sense-perception  that  enters  into  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  perception  of  the 
object  before  the  eye,  cannot  bat  be  valid.  Bat  the  invalidity  attaches  to  the  factor 
of  remembering  something  that  has  gone  before.  The  specification — "  the  remem- 
brance of  such  people  as  have  heard  the  assertion  of  similarity," — too,  does  not  add  any 
validity  to  the  remembrance,  because  we  have  notions  of  similarity,  even  in  the  case 
of  such  people  as  have  no  idea  of  the  said  assertion,  and  yet  recognise  a  similarity  of 
the  well-known  cow  with  the  gavaya,  whenever  this  latter  happens  to  be  seen  in  the 
forest. 

18  The  Nyaya  theory — that  the  object  of  Analogy  is  the  recognition  of  the  denota- 
tion of  the  name  "  gavaya  " — is  here  controverted.  No  sooner  has  the  man  seen  the 
gavaya,  and  found  it  to  resemble  the  cow,  tlieu  he  remembers  the  previous  assertion 
of  the  forester,  and  from  that  he  directly  concludes  tliat  the  object  that  he  has  seen 
resembling  the  cow,  must  be  the  "gavaya''  that  the  forester  had  described.  Thus 
then,  we  find  that  the  recognition  of  the  name  "  gavaya  "  is  due  to  pare  Verbal  Autho- 
rity,  the  assertion  of  the  forester,  and  the  element  of  Analogy  does  not  enter  into  it. 
"  Then" — i.e.,  in  cases  where  the  person  knows  of  the  previous  description  by  the 
forrester. 

1*  In  Pratyahhijnd,  there  is  a  present  factor  of  Sense-perception,  upon  which  its 
validity  rests.  The  opponent  seeks  refuge  in  this  fact,  and  says  that  the  man  has 
known  the  name  "  gavaya"  to  belong  to  something  that  resembles  the  cow,  and 
hence  as  soon  as  he  sees  such  an  object  i:i  the  forest,  the  name  flashes  upon  him, 
the  factor  of  the  perception  of  the  animal  lending  validity  to  the  remembrance  ot  the 
name.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  denotation  of  the  name  can  never  be  amenable  to 
Sense-perception,  and  hence  the  idea  of  the  name  must  be  a  pure  case  of  Remem- 
brance, and  as  such,  it  could  not  have  any  validity. 

16  Objection.  "  One  who  is  not  cognisant  with  the  previous  assertion  of  the  forester 
has  an  idea  of  the  gavaya   resembling  the  cow,  unmixed  with  any  notion   of  words  • 
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Therefore  you  must  mention  some  peculiar  trauscendental  object,  eadovved 
witli  resemblance,  to  be  the  subject  (of  Analogy). 

16.  And  further,  -when  you  accept  the  fact  of  Sense-perception  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  positive  function,  how  is  it  that  Resemblance 
cannot  be  cognised  by  means  of  that,  just  as ''  class,  &c.,"  are. 

17.  For  those  also  who  hold  the  theory  of  unspecified  abstract  percep- 
tion, this  cognition  of  resemblance  is  a  semhlance  of  Sense-perception.  But 
they  attach  no  validity  to  it,  inasmuch  as  according  to  them,  there  exists 
no  such  thing  (as  Resemblance). 

18.  The  fact  of  "  Similarity  "  (or  Resemblance)  being  a  positive 
entity,  however,  cannot  be  denied ;  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  the  pre- 
sence, in  one  class  of  objects,  of  such  an  arrangement  (or  coglomeration)  of 
constituent  parts  as  is  common  to  another  class  of  objects. 

19.  The  similarity  of  constituent  parts,  between  the  lotus-leaf  and 
the  eye,  would  rest  upon  the  fact  of  the  presence,  in  one  object,  of  parts 
of  the  same  class  as  those  in  the  other. 

20.  Thus  then  Similarity  comes  to  be  of  different  kinds,  inasmuch  as 
it  can  rest  upon  one,  two  or  three  of  the  following  points — birth,  property, 
substance,  action,  power  and  specific  character. 

21.  These  properties  themselves  do  not  constitute  Similarity;  nor 
again  is  it  the  multiplicity  (or  repetition)  based  upon  these  (properties). 
It  is  only  the  "  class,"  or  "genus,"  &c.,  as  qualified  by  multiplicity  (or  re- 
petition), that  is  cognised  as  similar. 

and  such  an  idea  may  be  amenable  to  Sense-perception.  In  the  case  of  one  who  knows 
of  the  prevfoQS  assertion,  the  factor  of  verbal  expression  cannot  be  so  amenable;  and  ifc 
is  for  the  sake  of  this  that  we  have  recoarse  to  Analogy."  The  sense  of  the  reply  as  given 
in  the  Karika  is,  that  we  have  just  shown  how  the  factor  of  Sense-perception  enters  into 
tlie  latter  case  also.  Therefore  in  order  to  establish  Analogy,  as  an  independent  means 
of  knowledge,  the  Naiyayika,  will  have  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  object,  which 
ressembles  an  object  that  has  been  seen,  and  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses. 
But  such  an  object  does  not  exist  ;    therefore  the  Nyaya  theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

16  The  Bauddha  holds  Sense-perception  to  belong  to  a  specific  abstract  entity 
("  Swadliarma ")  alone,  devoid  of  all  concrete  specifications.  So  he  can  very  well 
deny  resemblance  to  be  an  object  of  Sense-perception.  The  Naiyayika  however  holds 
the  Class  to  be  amenable  to  Sense -perception  ;  so  he  cannot  very  well  deny  the  fact 
of  Resemblance  being  amenable  to  it. 

17  "  Semblance,  Sfc." — because  it  is  qualified  and  concrete. 

19  That  is  to  say,  where  the  Similarity  lies,  not  in  the  fact  of  the  objects  themselves 
resembling  each  other  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts,  but  in  that  of  the 
parts,  severally,  of  each  of  the  two  objects. 

SO  "  Of  birth,"  e.g.,  Agni  and  Fire  both  have  their  origin  in  Prnjapati's  mouth. 
"  Property  " — as,  in  the  case  of  two  pictures.  "  Substance  " — as  in  the  case  of  two  men 
wearing  similar  jewels.  "  Action" — as  between  the  kite,  bird — and  the  Cyena  sacrifice. 
"  Power  " — as  between  the  Lion  and  Devadatta.  "  Specific  character  "—as  between  the 
Panchdvattanarafansa  sacrifice  and  the  second   Praydja. 

81  Similarity  is  an  inherent   relation,  and  as   such,  it  rests   in  the  Class,  and  not  in 
mere  Property. 
29 
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22-23.  If  it  be  asked — "  how  then  do  you  explain  the  similarity  of 
twins  ?  " — (we  reply)  we  accept  it  because  we  actually  see  it  so ; — how 
strange,  that  you  should  ask  such  a  silly  question  !  For  Similarity  belongs 
sometimes  to  many,  and  sometimes  only  to  a  few ;  and  this  peculiarity 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  fact  of  similarity  being  a  positive  entity. 

23-25.  These  classes  have  their  end,  in  the  end  (or  destruction)  of  their 
substrates.  Then  the  fact  is  that,  inasmuch  it  inheres  in  innumerable 
(many)  substrates,  the  destruction  of  any  one  of  its  substrates  does  not 
lead  to  its  utter  annihilation.  But  this  fact  does  not  necessitate  the 
hypothesis  that  all  classes  are  eternal  ;  nor  do  we  accept  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  any  class,  inasmuch  as  every  class  has  got  its  substrate  somewhere 
(even  when  many  of  its  substrates  have  disappeared). 

26.  And  Similarity  differs  from  the  {classes)  in  that  it  rests  upon  a 
coglomeration  of  classes ;  whereas  the  classes  appear  also  severally  among 
objects  of  Sense-perception. 

27.  In  such  cases  too  as  where  we  recognise  the  similarity  of  parts, 
we  have  the  Similarity  resting  upon  the  fact  of  the  homogenity  between  the 
parts  of  each  of  these  parts. 

28.  Thus  then,  we  shall  have  a  Class  devoid  of  Similarity,  at  a  point 
(in  an  atom)  where  there  can  be  recognition  of  identity  with  anything 
else. 

29.  In  a  case  where  we  have  the  recognition  of  a  single  class  as 
belonging  to  the  principal  objects  themselves  (and  not  to  the  parts),  there 
we  have  a  notion  (of  identity)  such  as  "  this  is  that  very  thing ";  and 
where  there  is  difference,  there  we  have  the  notion  of  Similarity  only. 

30.  "  What  would  be  the  class,  in  a  case  where  we  recognise  simi- 
larity in  pictures  "  ?  There  too  we  have  the  resemblance  of  the  various 
earthly  colours,  &o. 

31.  From  among  colour,  taste  and  odour,  we  have  the  resemblance  of 
one  or  other,  in  different  places.  It  is  not  necessary  thatthe  notion  of 
Similarity  should  rest  upon  absolute  resemblance  in  all  the  parts. 


Sa.SS  "  If  similarity  lies  in  the  Class,  how  can  you  explain  the  similarity  of 
twins  "  ?  The  reply  is  given  jocularly.  "  This  peculiarity  "—of  belonging,  at  times  to 
many,  and  at  times  to  a  few  only. 

%i.%b  "  Substrates  " — i.e.,  the  individuals  constituting  the  Class. 

S9  That  which  gives  rise  to  a  notion  of  similarity  constitutes  sadr^ya.  In  a  case 
where  we  recognise  a  ciass—"  cow"  f.i.— pervading  over  principal  wholes,  we  have 
the  notion  of  identity.  It  is  only  when  the  principal  classes  "  cow  "  and  "  gavaya" 
differ  from  one  another,  that  we  have  a  notion  of  Similarity. 

80  Because  in  the  picture,  we  have  not  got  the  members  of  the  human  body  ; 
"  colours,  ^c." — we  have,  in  the  picture,  a  resemblance  of  posture,  colour,  &o. 

81  This  anticipates  the  objection  that,  in  the  pictnre,  there  is  no  odour  or  any  other 
such  property.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  Similarity  can  rest  even  upon  the  resem- 
blance of  a  single  property  ;  and  in  the  picture  we  have  many  resemblances,  such  as 
those  of  colour  and  the  like. 
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32.  In  the  eartb,  &c.,  all  these  (colour,  odour,  &c.),  naturally  exist 
(always)  ;  but  one  or  other  of  these  is  perceived  according  as  they  become 
manifested  in  the  various  manifestations  of  it. 

33.  Nothing,  that  is  a  non-entity  even  in  potency,  can  ever  be 
brought  into  existence.  Properties  are  not  difEerent  from  their  sub- 
strates ;  nor  are  they  identical  with  them  ;  they  occupy  a  middle  posi- 
tion. 

34..  Thus  then,  Similarity  having  been'proved  to  be  a  positive  entity, 
•whenever  it  happens  to  be  in  contact  with  the  Sense  of  sight, — be  it  per- 
ceived in  one  or  both  of  the  members  (between  whom  Similarity  is  cog- 
nised)— ,  the  fact  of  its  being  an  object  of  Sense-perception  is  not  dis- 
puted. 

35.  Like  a  Class,  Similarity  too  exists  wholly  in  each  of  the  two 
members  ;  therefore  even  when  the  corresponding  member  is  not  seen 
at  the  time,  a  notion  of  Similarity  is  possible. 

36.  Hence  though  (^in  accordance  with  the  Naiyayika  explanation)  in 
the  case  in  question,  the  recognition  of  Similarity  follows  upon  the  remem- 
berance  of  the  cow, — yet  since  Sense-contact  at  the  time  lies  in  the 
'  gavaya'  (seen  at  the  time),  therefore  the  Similarity  must  be  an  object 
of  Sense-perception. 

37.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  member  remembered,  recognised  as 
qualified  by  similarity,  that  forms  tlie  object  of  Analogy  ;  or  it  may  be  the 
Similarity  as  qualified  by  that  member. 

38.  Though  Similarity  is  recognised  by  Sense-perception,  and  the 
'  cow  '  is  remembered,  yet  the  '  cow  as  qualified  by  similarity,'  not  being  re- 
cognised by  any  other  means.  Analogy  comes  to  be  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct means  of  right  knowledge. 

39.  H.g.,  the  place  (mountain)  is  seen  by  the  eye,  and  the  '  fire  ' 
is  remembered  (as  being  concomitant  with  smoke) ;  and  yet  since  the  object 
to  be  cognised  is  a  qualified  one  (the  mountain  as  containing  the  fire), 
therefore  the  character  of  a  distinct  means  of  right  knowledge  is  not  denied 
to  Inference. 

40.  In  a  case  where  a  notion  of  similarity  is  brought  about  by  means 
of  objects  that  are  not  really  similar,  we  have  only  a  (false)  semblance 
of  similarity. 

82  As  a  matter  of  fact,  odonr,  &o.,  also  exist  in  the  picture,  but  are  not  manifested. 

33  That  is,  that  which  does  not  exist  in  the  cause,  can  never  be  brought  about, 
o.f.  Sankhya  Karika  9.  "  Properties." — This  is  in  reply  to  the  question, — "  Is  similarity 
difEerent  from,  or  identical  with,  its  substrates  "  ? 

84  Whether  the  cow  and  the  gavaya  be  both  seen  at  the  same  time,  or  only  one  of 
them  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the  cognition  of  similarity. 

88  The  Nyaya  theory  having  been  set  aside,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  defini- 
tion given  in  the  Bhashya  is  the  only  true  one.  It  is  not  the  similarity  of  the  gavaya 
that  is  the  object  of  Analogy,  which  pertains  to  the  cow,  as  remembered  at  the  time, 
aud  recognised  as  similar  to  the  gavaya  that  is  directly  perceived  by  the  eye. 
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41-4.2.  This  is  said  to  be  a  false  semblance  of  similarity,  becanse 
it  is  s\ibseqnently  set  aside  by  an  idea  to  the  contrary,  e.g.,  the  similarity  of 
an  elephant  in  a  stack  of  hay  ;  in  which  case  when  one  is  sufficiently  near 
the  stack,  he  realises  that  there  is  no  real  similarity  between  the  stack  and 
the  elephant.  That  notion  of  similarity,  which  is  not  set  aside  eren  on 
close  proximity  to  the  object,  is  a  case  of  real  Similarity. 

43-44.  This  (Analogy)  is  not  Inference ;  because  in  it  we  have  no 
assertion  of  any  relation  of  the  Middle  Term  {i.e.,  we  have  no  premises)  • 
Prior  to  there  cognition  of  Similarity  (by  means  of  Analogy) ,  tlie  similarity 
is  not  known  as  a  property  (and  as  such  cannot  be  asserted  to  qualify  any 
terms)  ;  since  that  which  is  perceived  in  the  '  gavaya'  cannot  bring  about 
an  Inference  (of  its  existence)  in  the  cow. 

44-45.  That  (similarity)  which  resides  in  the  cow,  cannot  be  the 
Middle  Term ;  because  it  (the  similarity  of  the  cow)  forms  part  of  what 
is  to  be  proved.  The  '  gavaya  '  too  (as  qualified  by  similarity)  cannot  be 
the  Middle  Term,  because  it  is  not  in  any  way  related  (to  the  Minor  Term, 
the 'cow,' — and  so  there  can  be  no  minor  premiss).  Even  the  similarity 
(of  the  gavaya  in  the  cow)  has  not  been  perceived  by  all  men,  as  being 
invariably  concomitant  with  it  (the  cow). 

46.  In  a  case  wherever  only  one  object  (cow)  has  been  seen  (by  the 
person),  whenever  the  other  ( the  '  g'aj;a2/a  ' )  happens  to  be  seen  in  the 
forest,  the  cognition  of  this  latter  is  produced  simultaneously  with  that  of 
similarity  (between  that  object  and  the  one  seen  before). 

47.  If  the  '  cow  '  be  asserted  to  have  the  character  of  the  Middle  Term, 
because  of  the  concomitance  of  the  class  '  horn,  &c.,'  (in  the  '  gavaya  '  which 
is  seen)  ; — even  that  we  deny  ;  because  the  action  of  recognition  of  the 
class  '  horn,  &c.,'  ends  with  the  mere  recognition  of  the  '  gavaya  '  (^as 
similar  to  the  cow). 

48.  Even  if  there  were   any   idea    (of  the  cow)  produced  by   these 

41.46  It  is  the  similarity,  in  the  cow,  of  the  gavaya,  that  is  the  trne  object  of 
Analogy ;  whereas  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  eye  is  the  similarity  as  located  in 
the  gavaya ;  and  the  latter  could  not  give  rise  to  any  Inference  that  woald  bring  about 
any  idea  of  the  similarity  in  the  cow. 

46-46  "  Even  similarity,  ^c." — This  anticipates  the  objection  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion between  the  cow  and  the  gavaya,  namely,  that  of  similarity,  and  the  assertion  of 
this  relation  would  constitute  the  Minor  Premiss  of  the  inferential  argument.  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  cow  has  not  been  recognised  by  all  men  to  be  invariably 
concomitant  with  the  jrauaj/a.  Hence  though  there  is  a  relation,  there  can  be  no  such 
concomitance  as  is  necessary  for  an   Inference. 

♦I  Analogy  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  form  of  Inference,  because  it  is  found  to 
function  even  in  a  case  where  none  of  the  two  members  have  been  perceived  by  the  eye. 
Even  one,  who  has  never  seen  the  gavaya  before,  when  he  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  he 
at  once  recognises  its  similarity  with  the  cow,  even  though  this  latter  is  not  before  him 
at  that  time. 

48  "Mere  recognition,  §rc." — The  presence  of  horns  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  of  the  gavaya  being  similar  to  the  cow  ;   and  there  it  ends.     So    it  can   have  no 
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(horns,  &c.),  it  would  be  devoid  of  any  notion  of  similarity;  because  tbe 
'  cow  '  is  similar,  not  to  horns,  &c.,  but  to  the  gavaya. 

49.  Having  got  at  the  notion  of  similarity  (of  the  cow  in  the 
g'ai'aj/a),  following  upon  the  recognition  of  horns,  &c  , — the  idea  of  the 
'cow'  (as  being  similar  to  the  g'c(«;a2/a)  is  brought  about  by  that  of  the 
gavaya. 

60.  If  the  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  parts  (horns  of  the  cow  with 
those  of  the  (/auaya)  be  brought  forward, — then  (we  say  that)  we  would 
have  an  Analogy  of  these  parts)  ;  and  certainly  the  existence  of  the  cow 
is  not  inferred  in  all  cases  where  horn,  &c.,  are  seen  to  exist. 

51.  For,  one  who  would  infer  thus,  would  only  be  landing  upon 
mistaken  notions  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  cow  as  existing  in  the  village  is 
nothing  more  than  rememberance. 

52.  Analogy  being  thus  proved  to  be  distinct  from  Inference, — there 
being  no  concomitance  (of  the  factors  of  procedure,  fire,  ^c),  with  the 
passages  enjoining  the  "  Saurya,"  &c., — how  could  mere  similarity  bring 
about  the  association  oi  fire,  Sec,  (with  the  "  Saurya  ")  ? — In  this  lies  the 
use  of  Analogy. 

53.  In  the  case  of  the  corn  "  Vrihi,"  kept  for  the  sacrifice,  being 
spoilt  (or  stolen),  we  have  the  use  of  the  "  Nivara,"  &c.,  which  latter  are 
the  recognised  substitutes  of  Vrihi,  simply  because  they  are  similar  to  it. 
This  too  forms  an  instance  where  Analogy  has  its  use. 

53-54,  In  a  case  where  a  substitute  is  denoted  by  the  subsidiaries, 
if  by  means  of  others    (not   subsidiaries)    we   get   at   something  which  is 

influence  in  the  recognition  of  the  similarity  of  the  gavaya,  in  the  coio,  which  is  the 
real  object  of  Analogy. 

*9  The  horns  might  recall  the  cow,  but  they  cannot  in  any  way  bring  about  the 
idea  that  the  cow  is  similar  to  the  gavaya,  which  is  only  possible  when  the  similarity  of 
tlie  cow  has  been  perceived   in  the  gavaya. 

60  {\)  First  of  all,  we  have  the  perception  of  the  horn  ;  then  (2)  follows  the  recog- 
nition of  the  similarity  of  the  cow,  in  the  gavaya  ;  and  then  (3)  lastly,  appears  the  notion 
of  the  similarity  of  gavaya  (seen  now)  in  the  cow,  that  had  been  seen  before.  Thus 
then,  there  being  an  interval  between  (1)  and  (3),  the  former  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
direct  cause  of  the  latter.     "  Cases  " — of  the  perception  of  the  gavayir.,  for  instance. 

61  That  would  give  rise  to  a  notion  of  the  similarity  of  the  horns,  &c.,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  cow. 

S2  If  the  horn  alone  is  perceived,  and  the  similarity  of  the  gavaya  to  the  cow  is 
not  recognised,  then  alone  could  the  former  be  the  Middle  Term  for  the  Minor  Premiss 
of  your  Inference.  But  in  that  case,  there  being  no  recognition  of  the  similarity  of  the 
gavaya  to  the  cow,  we  could  have  no  notion  of  the  similarity  of  the  gavaya,  in  the 
cow.  All  that  we  could  have  would  be  a  notion  of  the  cow  as  we  knew  it  in  the  village  ; 
and  this  would  be  a  case  of  rememberance  only.  Thus  then,  the  notion  of  the  similarity 
of  the  gavaya,  in  the  cow  remains  untouched  by  your  Inference.  And  as  it  is  this  simi- 
larity that  we  hold  to  be  the  object  of  Analogy,  this  cannot  but  be  accepted  as  a  dis- 
tinct means  of  right  cognition. 

63  No  such  concomitance  being  recognised,  we  could  have  no  Inference.  No  other 
means   of   cognition   is    applicable   in     the    case.     Between  the    "  Agngya "    and   the 
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more  like  the  original  (than  the  one  denoted  by  the  subsidiaries), — then 
the  former,  wliich  has  only  a  slight  similarity  becomes  false,  on  the 
ground  of  its  greater  dissimilarity.  And  further,  we  have  a  quicker  recog- 
nition of  the  second  (i.e.,  that  which  has  greater  similarity),  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  idea  of  tlie  former  (i.e.,  that  which  has  only  a  slight 
similarity)  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  also  that  it  is  set  aside  (in  favour  of 
the  one  which  has  greater  similarity). 

Thus  ends  the  Chapter  on  Analogy. 


(Section  8.) 
On  Apparent  Inconsistency. 

1.  A  case, — where,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contradiction  (or  irrelevancy) 
of  any  object  ascertained  by  means  of  any  of  the  six  means  of  right  notion, 
an  unseen  object  (or  fact)  is  assumed, — is  known  to  be  one  of  "  Arthapatti  " 
(Apparent  Inconsistency). 

2.  "  Unseen"  means  '  not  cognised  by  any  of  the^iye  means  of  i-ight 
notion  '  ;  because  that  produced  by  "  Verbal  Authority  "  has  been  declared 
to  be  apart  from  the  "  seen  "  (perceived)  ;  inasmuch  as  this  latter  (Verbal 
Authority)  comprehends  also  the  means  of  cognition  (fabda)  [whereas  the 
other  five  comprehend  only  the  object  of  cognition],  and  in  this  lies  its 
difference  from  the  other  five. 

3.  (1)  The  assumption,  of  the  burning  power  of  fire,  based  upon  the 
facts  of  its  burning  a  certain  object  ascertained  by  means  of  Sense-perception 
(constitutes  an  example  of  the  first  kind  of  "  Apparent  Inconsistency"); 
and  (2)  the  assumption  of  the  mobility  of  the  sun,  based  upon  the  fact  of 
his  movement  from  place  to  place,  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
Inference  (is  an  instance  of  the  second  kind  of  Apparent  Inconsistency 
based  upon  Inference). 

4  (3)  Apparent  Inconsistency  based  upon  "  Verbal  Authority  "  will 
be  explained  hereafter.  (4)  The  assumption  of  the  fact  of  the  compre- 
hensibility  of  the  '  covv'  (as  similar  to  the  gavaya),  based  upon  the  fact 
of  the  '  cow  '  having  been  perceived  by  '  Analogy  '  to  be  similar  to  the 
gavaya  (is  an  instance  of  Apparent  Inconsistency  based  upon  Analogy). 

5  The  assumption  (5)  of  the  eternality  of  words  is  based  upon  the 
fact  of  the  expressive  power  of  words,  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
"  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  (resorted  to)  for  the  purpo  se  of  the  definition 
of  tiic  denotation  of  words. 

"  Saarya  "  there  is  the  similarity  of  having  a  common  Deity.  Therefore  the  proper- 
ties and  appurtenances  of  the"Agneya"  o:ui  be  said  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
"  Saurya  "  only  throngh  Analogy. 

8  "  Five  " — leaving  out  Verbal  Authority. 

6  This  is  Arthapatti  based  upon  another  Arthiipnttij  it  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing Karikfi. 
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6-7.  That  is  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  denotation  of  a  word  cannot 
be  otherwise  defined,  we  assume  (by  Apparent  Inconsistency)  a  expres- 
sive power  (in  words)  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  not  otherwise  possible,  there- 
fore we  arrive,  by  means  of  another  "  Apparent  Inconsistency,  at  the 
notion  of  the  eternality  of  words.  All  this  will  be  explained  under 
the  aphorism  "  Dar^anasya  pararthatwat  "  [  I  — i — 18]. 

8-9.  The  absence  of  Caitra  from  the  house  having  been  cognised  by 
means  of  "  Kegation,"  we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  his  presence  outside  the 
house  ;  and  this  latter  has  been  cited  (by  the  Bhashya)  as  an  instance  of 
another  (sixth)  kind  of  "  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  based  upon  "  Negation." 
The  instances  of  other  forms  of  "  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  have  been  de- 
tailed under  the  treatment  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  Minor  Term  [chap,  on 
Inference,  K.  66  et  seq.). 

10.  From  the  perception  (by  means  of  '  negation')  of  the  absence  of 
Caitra  (in  the  house)  we  get  at  the  notion  of  his  presence  outside  the 
house, — and  this  is  different  from  the  process  of  Inference,  inasmuch  as 
in  this  case  we  have  none  of  the  appurtenances  of  Inference, — such  as  the 
assertion  of  the  premises,  &o.,  &c. 

11.  Because,  whether  the  object  to  be  cognised  be  (1)  the  object 
(Caitra)  as  qualified  by  existence  outside,  or  (2)  an  outside  as  qualified  by 
the  existence  of  Caitra, — any  way,  how  can  '  non-existence  in  the  house' 
(which  is  brought  forward  as  the  Middle  Term)  be  a  property  of  the 
Minor  Term  ? 

12-J3.  "  The  house,  as  qualified  by  Caitra's  absence  "  cannot  be  the 
pi'operty  of  any  (of  the  two  alternatives  pointed  out  in  the  last  Karika)  ; 
because  at  the  time  the  object  (Caitra  or  outside)  is  not  recognised  as  quali- 
fied by  absence  in  the  house  ;  for  it  is  only  the  '  bouse  '  that  is  recognised, 
and  not  Caitra. 

13-15.  Nor  can  non-visibility  (oi  Caitra  in  the  house)  be  a  Middle 
Term,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  "  Negation."  Therefore 
"  because  he  is  not  found  in  the  house  "  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  Inferen- 
tial Reason.  Tiie  non-visibility  having  led  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
negation   of  the  object    of   cognition   (Caitra),  there  follows  the    notion 

S-T  No  Denotation  is  possible  without  expressiveness  ;  and  this  latter  could  not  be 
possible,  if  the  words  were  not  eternal. 

11  "  Object  to  be  cognised  " — which  will  be  the  Minor  Term  of  year  syllogism. 
Those  who  assert  Apparent  Inconsistency  to  be  a  form  of  Inference,  put  forth  the 
following  syllogism  :  "  The  living  Caitra  exists  outside  the  house, — because  he  ia 
living  and  is  not  found  within  the  house, — like  myself  "  :  where  "  living  Caitra"  is  the 
Minor  Term,  "  exists  outside  "  the  Major  Term,  and  "  non-existence  in  the  house," 
the  Middle  Term. 

12.15  "  At  the  time" — i  e.,  when  we  goto  hia  house  and  find  that  Caitra  is  not 
there. 

15.16  Because  ''  non-visibility"  is  one  step  further  removed,  being  intervened  by  the 
notion  of  the  absence  of  Ohaitra  from  his  house. 
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of  his  existence  outside  the  house  ;  and  hence  this  notion  cannot  be  said 
to  be  caused  by  '  non-visibility."  And  (even  if)  the  character  of  the  Middle 
Term  belong  to  the  absence  of  Gaitra,  this  resides  in  the  house  (and  not  in 
the  Minor  Term,  Caifcra ;  and  as  such  no  premiss  would  be  possible). 

16.  Nor  can  such  an  object,  (Minor  Term)  as  has  not  been  perceived 
before,  can  ever  be  the  object  of  cognition  (by  Inference) ;  and  in  the 
present  case,  neither  '  outside,'  nor  '  Caitra  '  has  been  peiceived  before  (as 
concomitant  with  the  Middle  Term';  hence  no  premiss  is  possible). 

17.  Obj.  "  In  a  case,  where  from  rise  in  the  river-surface  you  infer 
that  there  has  been  rain  in  the  higher  regions,  how  do  yon  recognise  the 
relation  of  the  Middle  Term  {rise  in  the  river)  with  the  unseen  higher 
regions  (Minor  Term)  ?  " 

18.  In  this  case  we  cognise  the  fact  of  fhe  falling  of  rain  over  the 
higher  regions  with  reference  to  the  region  where  the  river  has  risen.  Or 
this  too  may  be  explained  as  only  an  instance  of  "  Apparent  Inconsistency." 

19.  In  the  former  case  in  question  the  "  absence  in  the  house  of  one 
who  is  living  "  is  made  the  Middle  Term  ;  but  the  cognition  of  this  is  not 
possible  until  "  his  existence  outside  "  has  been  ascertained. 

20.  (In  the  case  of  the  Inference  of  fire)  the  existence  of  smoke  is  cog- 
nised independently  of  the  existence  of  fire  ;  because  at  the  time  of  the  per- 
ception of  the  existence  of  smoke,  there  is  nothing  that  depends  upon  fire 
(for  its  existence). 

21.  "  Absence  in  the  house,"  pure  and  simple, — apart  from  devoid  of 
any  idea  of  the  person  beiny  alive, — is  also  found  to  apply  to  dead  per- 
sons ;  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  the  means  of  getting  at  the  notion  of  his 
existence  outside. 

22.  Whenever  the  notion  of  his  absence  in  the  house  is  accompanied  by 
the  notion  of  his  being  alive,  Caitra,  being  precluded  from  the  house,  is  con- 
ceived to  exist  outside  (without  having  any  recourse  to  process  of  In- 
ference). 

23.  The  notion  of  a  general  "  absence  in  the  house,"  by  itself  (with- 
out any  reference  to  any  particular  individual),  cannot  bring  about  any 
notion  of  Caitra's  existence  outside. 

n  This  case  )B  admitted,  by  the  Mimansaka  also,  to  be  one  of  Inference.  Hence 
the  objector  brings  it  forward  as  equally  open  to  the  arguments  urged  by  the  Karikd 
against  the  theory  of  Apparent  Inconsistency  being  only  a  special  case  of  Inferential 
reasoning. 

18  The  syllogism  being — "  The  region  where  the  river  has  risen  (Minor  Term)  is 
such  as  had  rainfall  over  its-  higher  regions  (Major  Term),  because  of  the  rise  »»  the 
river  (Middle  Term)."  Finding  this  explanation  not  suitable  he  relegates  this 
instance  to  Apparent  Inconsistency. 

19  "  Absence  in  the  house,  of  one  who  is  living  "  cannot  be  accepted  as  true,  so 
long  as  we  have  not  become  cognisant  of  his  existence  outside  ;  till  then,  the  former 
proposition  has  all  the  appearance  of  absurdity.  Therefore  the  Middle  Term  becomes 
dependent  upon  the  conclusion,  which  vitiates  the   validity  of  the  Inference. 
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24  It  is  only  when  the  fact  of  his  being  alive  has  been  established, 
that  the  notion  of  his  absence  in  the  house  can  point  to  his  existence  being 
outside,  having  pieoluded  it  from  within  the  house. 

25.  Thus  then  we  find  that  absence  in  the  house,  independently  of  any 
idea  of  his  being  alive,  is  (also  common  to  dead  persons,  and  as  such)  con- 
trary (to  the  conclusion)  ;  and  it  is  only  the  character  of  being  not  con- 
tradicted ihat  is  held  to  belong  to  the  conclusion  of  your  Inference. 

26.  Theiefoie  the  huuse  being  cognised  by  "  Sense-perception,"  and 
the  absence  in  the  house  by  means  of  "  Negation," — the  idea  of  his  existence 
{being  alive)  [which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Middle  Term,  after  the  first 
two  factors,  have  been  cognised  by  means  of  "  Sense-perception''  and 
"  Negation  "]  is  the  same  that  is  recognised  as  being  outside. 

27-28.  It  is  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Minor  Premiss,  that 
existence  outside  "  has  been  introduced  ;  in  as  much  as  it  i.s  only  a.s 
qualified  by  this  tliat  the  person  can  be  the  object  of  Inference,  by  means 
of  the  concomitance  of  the  Middle  Term  and  the  Minor  Term,  &o.  Thus 
then,  if  the  cognition  of  the  Minor  Premiss,  &o.,  be  produced  by  the  ca^- 
iiition  of  "  outside  existence,"  and  that  of  "outside  existence,"  by  the 
Minor  (and  Major)  premisses, — tiien  we  have  an  unavoidable  mutual  inter- 
dependence. 

29.  In  the  case  of  "  Appfirent  Inconsistency"  on  tlie  other  hand,  this 
fact  of  being  contained  in  the  object  to  be  proved  does  not  constitute  a 
fallacy,  because  it  is  actually  meant  to  be  recognised  as  such. 

24  In  fcKiifc  case,  your  couclu.sioti  becomes  only  an  impUcation  of  the  premisses,  und 
not  an  independent  proposition. 

2Si  In  your  inferential  arf^ument,  if  mere  absence  in  the  house  be  made  the  Middle 
Term,  then  it  applies  to  dead  persons  also,  and  as  such,  contradicts  your  own  cum-lusioa. 
lb  is  only  when  the  idea  of  absence  in  the  honse  is  qnalified  by  that  of  tlie  person  being 
alive,  that  you  can  have  the  conclusion  of  his  being  outside.  This  has  been  shown  in 
K.  2,2,  to  be  only  an  implication  of  tlie  premisses,  and  not  an  iudependtut  proposition. 
Thus  then  you  must  ndmit  that  in  fact  your  conclusion  is  nothing  but  the  prumisses 
themselves  stated  differently. 

'*^  The  conclusion — existence  outside — becomes  only  a  part  of  the  Elinor  Premiss. 
The  Middle  Term  consists  of  three  factors  :  (1)  non-existence  (perceived  by  means  of 
Negation)  (2j  in  the  House  (seen  by  the  eye)  (3)  of  one  who  is  alive.  I'he  fiist  two 
are  cognised  by  other  means  of  cognition,  and  the  third  implies  his  existence  outside, 
and  ns  such  the  conclusion  is  no  advance  upon  the  Premisses. 

87-28  "  'Thns  then,  Sfc  " — The  fact  of  his  being  alive  cannot  be  recognised,  until  his 
existence  elsewhere  (other  than  the  House,  from  where  he  is  found  to  be  absent)  has 
been  ascertained;  and  as  this  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  Middle  Term  (and  hence  in 
the  Minor  Premiss),  therefore  it  seems  that  the  premiss  itself  depends  upon  (the  recoy;- 
nition  of)  outside  existence  ;  and  as  this  is  what  is  sought  to  be  proved  by  means  of  tlie 
premisses,  there  is  an  absurd  mutual  inter-dependence. 

83  In  the  case  of  Apparent  Inconsistency,  the  inclusion  of  the  object  to  be  cognised 
in  the  notion  of  ■'  absence  from  the  house,"  accompanied  by  that  of  his  being  alive,  does 
not  affect  its  validity  adversely  ;  because  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  particnlar  dh^hus 
of   cognition  that  it  leads   to  the  assumption  of   something  else,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie 

30 
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30-31.  Invariable  concomitance  too,  in  the  case,  could  be  recognised 
only  when  his  existence  outside  has  been  ascertained.  And  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  been  recognised  before,  it  cannot  be  the  means  of  the  cognition  (of 
outside  existence),  even  though  it  exist  (subsequently);  because  "  ab- 
sence in  the  house  "  and  "  existence  outside  "  have  never  been  perceived 
to  be  invariably  concomitant. 

31-32.  In  the  matter  of  such  concomitance,  there  is  no  other  means 
of  knowledge,  save  "  Apparent  Inconsistency,"  by  means  of  which  the 
notion  of  one  (absence  in  the  house  of  one  who  is  alive)  brings  about  that 
of  another  (existence  outside).  If  there  be  no  such  assumption  (of  the 
one  by  means  of  another),  then  we  cannot  get  at  their  concomitance. 

33.  Therefore  at  the  time  of  the  cognition  of  this  relation,  one  of 
the  two  members  related  must  be  held  to  be  recognised  by  means  of 
"  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  ;  and  after  this  the  Inference  might  follow. 

34-35.  If  one,  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  house,  were  to  assume  Caitra's 
existence  outside, — (thinking  that)  'when  he  exists  in  one  place  (i.e.,  the 
garden  where  he  is  seen)  he  does  not  exist  in  another  place,  (the  house)'  ; — 
even  then,  the  fact  of  his  non-existence  everywhere  cannot  be  recognised  (by 
means  of  Inference)  ;  because  there  could  be  no  invariable  concomitance 
between  the  Middle  Term  and  '  non-existence  in  one  definite  place.' 

36.     ( Ohj  ) .    "  Well,  non-existence  in  a  place  before  us  is   cognised  by 

nppnrpnt  irrelevancy  of  two  well-recognised  facta, — in  the  present  casp,  absence  from  the 
house,  and  being  alive,  the  inconsistency  whereof  could  be  avoided  only  by  the  assum- 
ing of  the  fact  of  his  being  outside. 

30  The  existence  of  the  Minor  Premiss  has  been  refuted  in  the  above  Karikas. 
Now  begins  the  refutation  of  Invariable  conooniitanoe  (embodied  in  the  Major  Premiss), 
as  applied  to  oases  of  Apparent  Inconsistency. 

H.88     '  Their" — i.e.,  of    " existence  outside,'' and  "  absence  from  the  house." 

33  "  Inference,  ^c." — but  by  that  time  Apparent  Inconsistency  will  have  done  its 
special  work,  and  thus  justified  its  distinct  existence. 

31.36  Some  people  might  urge  that  one  who  is  sitting  at  the  door  is  cognisant  of 
the  concomitance  of  Caitra's  absence  from  the  house  with  his  existence  outside  somewhere 
in  the  garden  (where  he  is  seen  by  the  man  at  the  door)  ;  and  hence  this  man  seeing 
him  thns  could  conclude  that  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  one  place  (in  the  garden)  he  cannot  be 
elsewhere  (in  the  house) ;  and  thus  he  could  recognise  the  concomitance  of  absence 
from  the  house  with  existence  outside.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  urged  that  though  this 
may  be  possible,  yet  the  fact  of  one  who  exists  in  one  place  not  existing  elsewliere, 
cannot  form  the  subject  of  Inference ;  because  even  the  man  at  the  gate  cannot  be 
cognisant  of  any  concomitance  with  regard  to  such  universal  absence.  The  Objector 
urges  :  "  We  recognise  the  fact  that  one  who  is  present  in  one  place  is  not  present  in 
another  place  (both  places  being  before  our  eyes)  :  and  upon  this  fact  we  can  base  the 
Inference  of  his  absence  from  every  other  place  in  the  world  except  the  one  in  which 
he  i«  seen."  The  reply  to  this  also  is  the  same  as  before.  The  concomitance  that  is 
cognised  is  with  rofoi-enoe  to  the  absence  from  one  definite  place  ;  and  this  cannot  form 
the  basis  of  any  Inference  with  regard  to  absence  from  all  other  places. 

89  In  Inference,  you  urge  the  inapplication  of  invariable  concomitance,  &o.,  but 
Negiilion  does  not  staud  in  need  of  such  accessories.     Therefore  just  as   wo  recognise 
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means  of  Negation ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  this  means  of  knowledpfe 
(Negation)  requiring  no  special  effort  (on  the  part  of  the  cogniser), 
we  would  get  at  the  notion  of  absence,  from  everywhere  else,  of  one  who 
if  found  to  exist  in  one  place." 

37.  But  Negation  too  cannot  lead  us  to  any  correct  idea  of  "  non- 
existence everywhere  else  "  ;  because  such  negation  would  also  apply  to  the 
case  of  objects  that  are  positive  entities,  but  are  at  a  distance, — so  long  as 
we  have  not  gone  to  that  particular  place. 

38.  It  is  only  when  we  have  visited  different  places,  and  found  cer- 
tain objects  not  existing  there,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of 
knowledge  (of  the  objects),  we  conclude  that  they  do  not  exist  (in  those 
places). 

39.  "  (If  such  be  the  fact)  then  we  could  have  no  concomitance 
between  the  absence  of  fire,  and  the  absence  of  smoke,  because  we  have  not 
visited  every  place  (where  there  is  negation  of  fire)." 

40.  He,  for  whom  the  object  of  Inference  is  "  absence  in  another  sub- 
strate "  (i.e.,  of  the  Middle  Term  in  a  substrate  where  the  absence  of  the 
Major  Term  is  ascertained,  i.e.,  the  "  Vipaksha"),  will  be  liable  to  the 
above  objection.  As  for  ourselves,  the  mere  fact  of  our  not  seeing  (the 
smoke,  in  two  or  three  cases  of  the  absence  of  fire)  is  enough  to  bring  about 
an  idea  of  the  absence  of  its  concomitant  (fire). 

41.  "  Well,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  in  question  also,  the 
relation  (of  concomitance)  between  the  absence  of  Oaitra  (in  the  house), 
and  his  existence  (outside), — being  recognised  by  means  of  Negation, — 
becomes  quite  possible." 

the  non-existence  of  something  in  a  place  near  ns,  so  could  we  also  do  with  regard  to 
its  absence  from  all  other  places.  And  the  oonoomitanoe  of  absence  from  the  honse 
with  existence  outside  being  thus  arrived  at  by  the  man  at  the  door,  the  course  of  In- 
ference would  be  clear  ;  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  distinct  means  of  knowledge 
in  the  shape  of  Appareut  Inconsistency, 

81  Mere  Negation  we  have  also  got  with  regard  to  such  real  existing  objects  as  are 
at  a  distance — due  to  the  mere  fact  of  onr  not  having  gone  to  that  place.  So  mere 
Negation  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  non-existence. 

38  The  Objector  urges  :  "  Ton  have  a  Negative  premiss  in  the  case  of  your  stock 
example  of  Inference  '  where  fire  is  not,  smoke  is  not.'  Now,  this  would  become 
impossible  ;  because  so  long  as  you  have  not  visited  every  place  where  fire  is  not,  you 
cannot  assert  any  concomitance  between  the  absence  of  fire  and  the  absence  of  smoke." 
*o  We  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any  idea  of  the  absence  of  smoke,  in  all  cases  of 
the  absence  of  fire, — only  two  or  three  instances  are  sufficient  for  onr  purpose,  just 
as  we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  fire  in  ever//  case  of  the 
existence  of  smoke. 

*1  When  affirmative  concomitance  has  been  ascertained  (between  the  Fire  and  the 
Smoke),  if  only  a  few  instances  of  the  concomitance  of  their  contraries  be  necessary 
as  you  urge,  for  a  successful  issue  of  the  Inference, — then  the  existence  of  Caitra  in 
one  place  (the  garden)  being  found  to  be  concomitant  with  his  absence  f lom  another 
place  (the  house), — aod   thus  even  iu  ojie   place;  the  concomitance  of   absence  from  tUa 
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-l''2-43.  But  tho  fact  is  that  in  the  case  of  Fire  and  Smoke,  the  eTtten- 
sion  of  these  being  limited,  their  concomitnace  is  well-known,  and  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  idea  of  cnnoomitanoe  between  their  negations,  the  exis- 
tence of  smoke  is  enough  for  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  fife.  In 
the  case  in  question  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  concoraifcants  (absence 
everywhere  else)  having  an  endless  extension,  even  an  idea  of  concomitance 
is  not  possible. 

44.  "  But  the  recognition  of  another  place  without  Gaitia,  is  in  tliis 
wise  :  '  Another  place  is  such  as  Chaitra  is  absent  from  there, — because 
that  plfice  is  other  than  the  one  wliere  he  is  found  to  exist, — like  another 
place  before  us  (where  he  is  found  not  to  exist).'  " 

45.  This  argument  is  such  as  is  also  applicable  to  a  contradictory  con- 
clusion,— the  process  of  reasoning  being  '  another  place  is  such  as  Caitra 
is  present  there, — because  it  is  a  plane  other  than  the  place  before  us 
(wheie  Caitra,  does  not  exist), — like  the  place  (before  us)  where  Caitra 
is  seen  to  exist.' 

46-47.  When  tlie  person,  as  a  whole,  is  found  to  exist  in  one  place, — 
this  not  being  otherwise  explicable,  we  naturally  conclude  that  he  cannot 
but  be  absent  fiom  everywhere  else.  Therefore  even  the  recognition  of 
your  invariable  concomitance  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  "Appa- 
rent Inconsistency.''  So  also  in  the  case  where  a  sight  of  the  effect  leads 
to  the   notion  of   a  potency,  in  the  cause,  of  bringing  about  the  effect. 

48-49.  If  it  be  urged  ttiat  "the  effect  may  be  made  the  Middle 
Term  (and  thns  the  case  may  be  proved  to  be  one  of  Inference)," — (we 
]eply),no;  because  (the  arriving  at  the  notion  of  the  peculiar  potency 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  relation  (of  invariable  concomitance). 
The  Potency  could  be  recognised  (by  means  of  Inference)  only  when  the 
fact  of  its  being  related  (by  concomitance)  had  been  ascertained,  and  not 
otherwise.  But  in  the  recognition  of  this  Polency,  any  application  of  Sense- 
perception,    (Inference,  Word,   Analogy    and  Negation)     is     impossible ; 

house  with  existence  in  the  garden  having  been  ascertained, — the  mere  fsct  of  the  non- 
reoognition  of  any  fact  to  the  contrary  would  lead  n3  to  the  invariable  concomitance 
of  presence  in  one  place  with  absence  from  another ;  and  thns  the  road  of  Inference 
wonld  be  clear. 

*S.48  "  Extension  hei-ng  limited" — because  the  class  "  Fire  ''  and  the  class  "  Smoke  " 
inhere,  in  their  entirety,  in  every  individual  fire  and  smoke,  and  thus  their  scope  beini; 
limited,  the  recognition  of  their  concomitance  is  easily  arrived  at ;  and  hence  it  is  well 
known  not  to  stand  in  any  urgent  need  of  the  idea  of  the  concomitance  of  their  nega- 
tives. 

4S.47  Thus  then.  Apparent  Inconsistency  has  a  distinct  and  independent  objeot  of 
its  own.  In  the  case  of  Canse  and  EfEeot  the  existence  of  the  effect  would  not  be  other- 
wise explicable  ;  hence  it  is  by  means  of  Apparent  Inconsistency,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  assume  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  potency  in  the  cause  of  bringing  aboat  the  parti, 
onlar  effect. 

48.49  "  Potency  "  is  not  amenable  to  Sense-perception. 
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bence  this  can  be  cognised  only  by  means  of  "  Apparent  Inconsistency,'' 
which  is  a  correct  means  of  knowledge  (even)  in  the  absence  of  the  three 
factors  of  Inference. 

50.  Ill  the  case  of  the  snake  and  the  mongoose,  the  idea  of  their  res- 
pective defeat  and  victory,  based  upon  the  fact  of  their  standing  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  the  killed  and  the  killer,  is  not  cited  (as  an 
instance  of  "  Apparent  Inconsistency"),  because  it  does  not  differ  from 
Inference. 

61.  On  the  hearing  of  such  assertions  bs  that  "  being  fat,  a  person 
does  not  eat  during  the  day,"  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  his  eating  in  the 
night  ;  and  this  is  a  case  of  Verbal  "  Apparent  Inconsistency.'' 

52-53.  Some  people  refer  this  to  the  Meaning,  and  others  to  the 
Word ;  and  they  declare  it  to  be  identical  with  "  Verbal  Authority." 
Because,  they  assert,  it  is  by  means  of  this  (Verbal  "  Apparent  Incon- 
sistency ")  that  all  Vedic  rites  are  regulated  ;  hence  if  this  were  different 
from  "Verbal  Authority "  (and  Scriptm-e),  such  rites  would  become 
non-scriptural. 

54.  Others  hold  that  the  fact  (of  the  person  eating  at  night) 
forms  the  actual  denotation  of  the  statement  heard  (that  '  being  fat,  he 
eats  not  in  the  day').  While  there  are  others  who  hold  it  to  be  the  deno- 
tation of  another  Sentence,  intermixed  with  the  denotation  of  the  said 
statement. 

55.  The  fact  of  his  eating  at  night  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  deno- 
tation of  the  statement  heard  ;  because  a  multifariousness  of  denotations 
is  not  proper  (in  words),  and  expressiveness  does  not  belong  to  the 
Sentence. 

56.  The  meaning  of  a  Sentence  is  recognised,  only  in  the  form  of 
a  (syntactical)  connection  among  the  meanings  of  the  words  (constituting  it)  • 
and  the  denotation  of  '  night,'  &o.,  is  not  got  at  by  means  of  the  Sentence 
containing  the  word  "  Day  "  (i.e  ,  "  He  eats  not  in  the  day  "). 


6"  Other  commentators  have  cited  thia  as  an  instance  of  Apparent  Inconsistency  ; 
bat  the  Bhashya  has  not  accepted  it  because  it  is  only  a  process  of  Inference. 

6S.63  Some  people  hold  that  the  result  in  this  case  is  the  fact  of  his  eating  at 
night.  Others  assert  that  the  result  is  confined  only  to  the  assertion,  "  he  eats  at 
night." 

"  Vedic  Actions,  Sfc?' — The  "  Apur7a"is  assumed,  because  the  Causal  Efficiency  of 
the  Sacrifice  itself  towards  the  final  result  is  not  otherwise  explicable. 

6*  Even  among  those  who  confine  it  merely  to  the  word,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  :  Some  hold  that  he  eats  at  night  forma  part  of  the  direct  denotation  of  tlie 
assertion  "  being  fat  he  eats  not  in  the  day."  Others  hold  that  the  denotation  of  this 
assertion  leads  to  another,  viz  :  "  He  eats  at  night."  And  the  result  of  Apparent  In- 
consistency is  said  to  be  the  denotation  of  this  latter  assertion  as  mixed  up  with,  and 
led  to  by,  that  of  the  former. 

'*  Therefore  the  fact  of  his  eating  at  night  cannot  form  part  of  the  direct  denota- 
tion of  the  Sentence  "  he  eats  not  in  the  day." 
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57.  "  Eaf.ing  at  night  "  cannot  constitute  the  syntactical  connection 
of  the  Sentence  containing  the  word  "  Day."  Nor  are  "  night,  &o.,"  parti- 
cular forms  of  "  Day,  &c.,"  whereby  these  latter  would  be  expressive  of 
the  former. 

58.  And  again,  since  the  Sentence  ("eats  not  in  the  day")  has  its  full 
function  in  the  denotation  of  another  meaning  (  the  denial  of  eating  in  the 
day),  therefore  no  second  meaning  (in  the  form  of  eating  at  night)  can  be 
attributed  to  it.  And  for  this  reason,  this  meaning  (that  of  eating  at  night) 
must  be  (held  to  be)  denoted  by  another  Sentence  ("  He  eats  at  night  ") 
piesent  in  the  mind  of  the  person  (who  has  heard  the  assertion,  "  Being 
fat,  he  eats  not  in  the  day  "). 

59.  Though  this  Sentence  (in  the  mind  of  the  person,  viz.,  "  He  eats 
at  night  ")  partakes  of  the  character  of  "  Verbal  testimony,"  yet,  we  have 
got  to  assert  what,  from  among  "  Sense-peiceptiou  "  and  the  rest,  is  the 
means  of  getting  at  an  idea  of  that  Sentence. 

60.  Thus  then,  to  a  Sentence  not  uttered,  "  Sense-perception"  cannot 
apply.  Nor  can  Inference  ;  because  this  (Sentence — "  Eats  at  niglit  ")  has 
never  been  seen  to  be  comcomitant  with  the  other  (Sentence — "  Fat,  he 
eats  not  in  the  day  "). 

61.  Even  when  any  relation  (with  the  Sentence  "  Eats  not  in  the 
day")  has  not  been  recognised,  if  it  be  accepted  to  be  the  Middle  Term  (in 
the  Inference  of  another  Sentence,  "  Eats  at  night,"  which  has  not  been 
found  to  be  related  to  the  other  Sentence  "  Eats  not  in  the  day") — then 
the  mere  utterance  of  such  a  Sentence  would  bring  about  the  idea  of  all 
Sentences. 

62.  Nor  are  all  Sentences,  that  are  amenable  to  "Apparent  Inconsis- 
tency," found  to  be  related  to  all  Sentences ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
Inference  with  regard  to  them. 

63.  Neither  mere  existence,  nor  any  specific  entity,  can  be  recognised 
by  means  of  Inference  ;  in  the  present  case,  what  is  inferred  (according  to 
you)  is  only  the  mere  existence  or  a  particular  Sentence  ("  Eats  at 
night"). 

64.  And  so,  in  the  present  case,  the  object  of  Inference  ia  not  (as  it 
ought  to  have  been)  an  object,  whose  independent  existence  has  been 
previously  ascertained,  as  specified  by  a  property  the  independent  existence 
of  which  also  has  been  previously  recognised. 

81  "All  the  Sentences." — When  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  existence  of  the  rela- 
tion of  concomitance  between  the  Sentences  "Eats  at  night"  and  "Eats  not  in  tlie 
day,"  tlien,  any  and  every  Sentence  oonld  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  idea  of  all  other 
Sentences  in  the  world  ;  which  is  an  absurdity. 

68  The  object  of  Inference  has  been  proved  to  be  a"SSmanya";  and  hence  mere 
existence,  or  any  specific  entity  can  never  form  its  object. 

6*  In  the  present  case,  it  woald  only  be  the  existence  of  a  definite  object  that 
would  form  the  subject  matter  of  Inference. 
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65.  "  What  we  recognise  (by  means  of  Inference)  is  the  Sentence  that 
is  heard  ( '  Eats  not  in  the  day  ')  as  qualified  by  the  other  Sentence  ('  Eats 
at  night ' )."  But  in  that  case  you  would  have  a  Minor  Term  such  as  has 
an  unknown  qualification. 

66.  And  again,  if  you  hold  this  ("  the  Sentence  heard  ")  to  be  the 
Middle  Term,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  other  characteristic  Middle 
Term  ;  then  you  will  have  the  Middle  Term  (Minor  Premiss)  forming  a 
part  of  the  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Word. 

67.  In  the  same  manner,  we  can  disprove  the  fact  of  the  Sen- 
tences having  the  character  of  objects  and  properties  :  If  the  Sen- 
tence "  Eats  at  night  "  has  not  been  ascertained,  it  cannot  qualify  the  other 
Sentence ;  while  if  it  has  already  been  ascertained,  it  cannot  be  the 
object  to  be  recognised  by  means  of  Inference. 

68.  In  the  absence  of  the  particular  relationship  of  action  and  agent, 
there  can  be  no  property  ;  and  since  one  Sentence  is  not  the  denotation  of 
anotlier,   therefore  it  cannot  be  iis  qualification,  in  the  form  of  its  object. 

69.  If  it  be  urged  tliat  "  inasmuch  as  one  Sentence  leads  to  the  recog- 
nition of  another,  it  must  be  held  to  be  expressive  of  it," — then  in  that 
case,  we  have  tlie  absurdity  of  a  multiplicity  of  denotations.  And  the 
character  of  property,  derived  from  Inference,  would  be  useless. 

70.  Nor  is  that  Sentence  ("  Bats  at  night  ")  cognised  by  means  of 
the  meanings  of  words  (contained  in  the  Sentence  "  Eats  not  in  the  day  "  )  ; 
because  it  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  them.  The  character  of 
words  is  such  that  they  indicate  the  particular  forms  of  their  denota- 
tions, because  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  general  forms  of  these  (in  con- 
nection with  the  Sentence  in  which  they  occur). 

86  "  Unknown  qualification  " — because  the  Sentence  "  Bats  at  night  "  can  never  be 
recognised  aa  a  qualification  of  the  Sentence  "  He  does  not  eat  in  the  day." 

88  That  is  to  say,  if  tlie  Middle  Term  be  the  same  as  the  Minor  Term, — viz.,  the 
Sentence  that  is  heard.  "  In  the  case  of  the  word  " — i.e.,  as  in  the  argument  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  fact  of  words  having  distinct  denotations  (see  above). 

68  "  Since  one  Sentence,  ^c." — The  relation  subsisting  between  the  object  and  its 
substrate  is  not  possible;  because  one  Sentence  is  not  the  object  of  another.  This  rela- 
tion would  be  possible  only  if  one  Sentence  were  the  expressed  denotation  of  another. 

69  "  Derived  from  Inference,  ^c." — This  anticipates  the  following  objection:  ''We 
grant  that  one  Sentence  is  not  the  denotation  of  another  j  but  one  Sentence  is  clearly 
such  aa  if  inferred  from  another, — and  hence  the  sentence  Eats  not  in  the  day,  being  the 
object  of  Inference  baaed  upon  the  other  sentence  as  its  Middle  Term,  itself  becomes  the 
Middle  Term  ;  and  aa  such  could  be  laid  down  aa  the  qualification  of  the  other  Sentence." 

The  aense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  Inference  having  been  got  at  before  hand,  the 
subsequent  ascertainment  of  one  Sentence  being  the  qualification  of  another  is  entirely 


10  "  The  character  of  words,  Sfc.'' — The  word  "jar  "  denotes  the  class;  but  inasmuch 
as  this  denotation  is  not  consistent  with  the  particular  Sentence  "  bring  the  jar,"  it  is 
accepted  to  indicate  an  individual  jar.  There  is  no  such  relation  of  Class  and  Indivi- 
dual  between  the  two  Sentences  in  question. 
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71.  There  is  nothing  in  the  woids  "  Fat,  eats  nut  in  the  day  "  that 
could  liot  be  compatible  without  the  other  Sentence  ("  Bats  at  niglit  "). 
Nor  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  the  woids  "  Eats  not  at  day  "  can  be 
related  to  that  particular  Sentence  ("  Eats  at  night  "). 

72-73.  If  it  be  urged  that  "we  can  assume  a  different  Sentence 
denotative  o£  the  Sentence,  '  Eats  at  night '  " — then  (we  reply)  that  the 
same  objection  (of  want  of  connection,  &c.),  would  apply  to  this  assump- 
tion also  ;  for  any  number  of  such  assumptions  cannot  liberate  it  from  the 
(objection  of]  want  of  connection.  Hence  it  would  be  far  better  to 
accept  its  denotation  by  means  of  the  first  Sentence. 

73.  And  further,  in  the  case  of  your  Infereuce,  both  negative  and 
positive  concomitance  would  be  denied  to  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Word. 

74.  Nor  is  there  any  similarity  between  the  Sentence  heard  ("  Eats 
not  in  the  day  ")  and  that  which  is  not  hiard  ("  Eats  at  night  ").  Hence 
the  case  cannot  be  one  of  Analogy.  Similarly  with  the  meanings  of  the 
two  Sentences. 

75.  Both  similarity  and  the  character  of  being  the  characteristic 
Middle  Term,  having  been  precluded  from  belonging  lo  the  Sentence,  the 
same  would  be  the  case  with  the  meaning  (of  the  Sentence)  also  ;  hence 
the  queation  caunot  be  included  iu  either  of  the  other  Means  of  Right 
Notion  ("  Sense-perueption,  '  &u.). 

76.  The  Sentence  "Eats  at  night"  is  assumed,  because  without 
such  a  Sentence,  the  meaning  denoted  by  the  Sentence  heard  ("  He  is 
fat,  and  Eats  not  in  the  day")  would  be  absolutely  inconceivable. 

77.  "  (1)  Wby  should  not    the  above  case  be  explained  as — 'because 

78-13  "  Want  of  connection," — between  the  words  of  ttie  assumed  Sentence  and 
the  Sentence  "  he  eats  at  night."  For  the  sake  of  that  oonneutiou,  yon  will  have  to 
assame  another  Sentence, — and  ao  on  Sentence  after  Sentence,  ad  infinitum  ;  but  not. 
withstanding  all  these  endless  asaamptions,  the  want  of  connection  will  continue  just 
the  same;  and  in  the  end  you  will  have  to  accept  the  fact  of  a.  Sentence  being  reco"'- 
nised  by  means  of  an  unconnected  Sentence  ;  and  then  the  assumption  of  a  new  Sen- 
tence becomes  useless.  And  it  has  been  already  proved  that  there  can  be  no  denotative 
relation  between  the  two  Sentences  themselves.     Hence  your  theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

18  There  is  neither  a  positive  invariable  concomitance  between  the  two  Sen- 
tences, nor  any  concomitance  between  the  negatives  of  the  two  Sentences,  &c.  &c.  Ao.  as 
was  explained  in  course  of  the  refutation  of  the  theory  that  meanings  belongs  to  Words. 

I*  "  Similarity." — Since  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  meanings  of  the  two 
Sentences. 

"  The  Sentence  heard  is,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  impossible,  and  its  meaning  oonld 
never  be  conceived  of  as  being  in  any  way  possible,  unless  we  recognised  the  fact  of 
his  eating  at  night,  which  alone  can  render  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  possible,  to  a 
certain  extent.  And  thus,  inasmuch  as  the  new  Sentence  is  cognised  simply  with  a 
view  to  avoid  the  inconsistency  of  the  Sentence  heard,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  case 
of  Apparent  Inconsistency,  pure  and  simple. 

n  This  objection  emanates  from  one  who  holds  that  the  object  of  Apparent 
Inconsisteucy  is  the  meaning  of  the   Sentence  "  he  eats  at  night"  and  not  the  Sentence 
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the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  heard  is  not  possible  without  that  of  the 
other  Sentence,  therefore  it  is  this  latter  meaning  that  is  assumed  '  ?  And  (2) 
like  the  meaning  of  a  Sentence,  why  should  not  this  also  be  included  in 
"Verbal  testimony"? 

78.  But  all  specially  qualiSed  cognitions  are  such  that  they  presup- 
pose the  words  (that  give  expression  to  such  cognitions).  When  the  Sen- 
tence has  once  fulfilled  its  purpose,  anything  other  than  that  cannot  be  held 
to  form  the  object  of  "  Verbal  testimony." 

79.  "  If  there  be  no  connection  (between  the  two  Sentences  'Eats 
not  in  the  day'  and  '  Bats  at  night'),  or  even  when  existing,  if  it  be  not 
recognised, — then  (in  that  case),  the  Sentence  ('Bats  at  night')  being 
recognised  would  not  be  true,  as  it  woald  not  be  based  upon  any  Means  of 
Right  Notion." 

80.  Is  there  any  heavenly  ordinance  declaring  the  fact  of  such  conne  •_ 
tion  being  a  Means  of  Right  Notion  ?  In  that  case,  how  can  the  character 
of  such  Means  of  Right  Notion  belong  to  "  Sense-perception,"  which  is 
devoid  of  any  such  connection  (or  relation  of  concomitance)  ? 

81.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  in  the  case  of  Sense-perception  there  is 
connection  between  the  object  and  the  Sense-organ,"  then  (we  reply 
that)  at  the  time  of  the  perception  by  the  Sense,  such  connection  (between 
the  object  and  the  Sense-organ)  is  not  recognised  by  all  persons. 

82.  Even  one  who  recognises  such  connection  does  so  only  after  he 
has  had  the  Sense-peiception  ;  and  hence  this  connection  cannot  form 
part  of  the  means  of  right  knowledge  ("  Sense-perception,")  itself  ;  since 
so  far  as  the  functioning  of  Sense-perception  is  concerned,  the  connection  is 
as  good  as  non-existent. 

itself.  (2)  Just  as,  because  the  connection  of  the  meanings  of  words  is  not  possible, 
therefore  even  though  it  is  not  denoted  by  words,  yet  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  is 
assumed,  and  is  accepted  to  be  amenable  to  Verbal  Testimony  ; — in  the  same  manner, 
in  the  case  iu  question,  the  meaning  of  the  assumed  Sentence  '*  He  eats  at  night "  being 
recognised  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconsistency  of  the  meaning  of  the  other  Sentence, 
could  be  accepted  as  an  instance  of  Verbal  Testimony. 

T  The  first  half  of  this  Karika  meets  the  (1)  and  the  second  the  (2)  objection  of  the 
last  Karika.  The  object  of  Apparent  Inconsistency — the  cognition  of  the  new  Sen. 
tence— is  a  specified  cognition,  and  as  such,  presupposes  the  existence  of  words  (consti- 
tuting the  assumed  Sentence)  ;  and  since  the  meaning  will  have  been  signified  by  these 
words,  it  could  not  be  the  object  of  Apparent  Inconsistency.  "  When  the  Sentence,  ^c." 
— so  long  as  the  Sentence  has  not  attained  its  object,  whatever  may  be  signified  by  it, 
must  be  accepted  to  belts  denotation;  and  hence  the  meaning  of  a  Sentence  becomes  the 
object  of  Verbal  Testimony.  So  long  as  the  words  constituting  it  have  not  been  construed 
with  one  another,  the  Sentence  remains  with  its  object  unfulfilled.  And  as  soon  as  the 
construction  of  the  Sentence  has  been  got  at,  it  attains  its  object ;  and  when  this  has 
been  fulfilled,  if  anythTng  else  happens  to  be  implied  by  that  Sentence,  such  subsequent 
implication  cannot  be   accepted  as  the  object  of    the  Verbal  Authority  of  that  Sentence. 

82  "  As  good  as,  ^c." — Because  it  does  not  in  anyway  help  the  cognition  of  the 
object,   coming,    as  it  does,  only  after  such  cognition  has  been  arrived  at. 

31 
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83.  Some  people  (the  Bauddhas)  hold  the  "  Eye  "  and  the  "  Ear  "  4o 
be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  cognition  of  their  various  objects,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  them  ;  and  just  as  these  people  hold  the  fact  of  the 
cognition  by  means  of  these  (Eye  and  Ear)  to  be  true  (as  being  cases  of 
Sense-perception),  so  we  would  also  have  in  the  case  in  question. 

84.  Therefore  in  the  existence,  or  non-existence  of  connection) 
whatever  cognition  we  have — provided  that  it  be  permanent  (i.e.,  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  subsequent  correct  cognition) — must  be  valid. 

85.  No  one  denies  the  fact  of  this  ("  Apparent  Inconsistency  ")  being 
a  valid  means  of  right  knowledge.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  on 
the  point  of  its  difference  or  non-difference  (from  other  means  of  right 
knowledge,  Inference,  &c.)  And  on  this  point  we  have  arrived  at  a  correct 
conclusion  (  that  "Apparent  Inconsistency  "  is  distint  from  all  the  other 
five  means  of  right  knowledge ;  and  as  such  must  be  accepted  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  means  of  right  knowledge). 

86.  In  a  place  where,  in  the  absence  of  connection,  no  cognition  is 
produced,  there  is  no  help.  But  even  in  that  case  the  connection  does 
not  constitute  the  ground  (or  cause)  of  validity. 

87.  In  the  "  Mimansa-pastra  "  (1)  Wherever  a  9ruti  is  assumed 
on  the  ground  of  another  pruti,  (2)  When  a  passage  is  assumed  to  apply 
to  a  definite  sacrifice  through  "  Power,  &c.,"  and  (3)  Where  the  result, 
&c.  (of  a  sacrifice)  are  assumed  from  outside, — in  all  these  cases  we  have 
no  conception  of  any  (inferential)  connection. 

SS  Eye— and  Ear — cognition  is  held  to  be  trae  even  in  the  absence  of  any  contact 
between  these  organs  and  the  object  (as  held  by  the  Banddhas) ;  and  hence  just  as  want 
of  connection  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  validity  of  these  cognitions,  so  too,  in 
every  other  case,  we  conld  not  allow  the  validity  of  any  cognition  to  be  denied  on  the 
only  ground  of  the  absence  of  connection. 

81  The  existence  or  absence  of  connection  does  not  in  any  way  determine  the  vali- 
dity of  a  cognition. 

86  "  There  is  no  help  " — i.e.,  we  must  admit  the  presence  of  connection  to  be  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  the  validity  of  that  particular  cognition.  "  Ground  of  validity.  " — 
The  only  such  ground  that  we  admit  of  is  the  absence  of  any  cognition  to  the  contrary. 

87  All  these  are  cases  of  the  application  of  Apparent  Inconsistency.  (1)  In  the 
absence  of  a  certain  Qruti,  a  Smriti  passage  appears  irrelevant  or  inconsistent ;  and 
with  a  view  to  this  a  Qruti  is  assumed  by  means  of  Apparent  Inconsistency,  e.g.,  in 
the  case  of  the  Smritis  treating  of  the  Ashtaka,  whose  basis  in  the  Qruti  is  only  assumed. 
(2)  A  certain  sacrifice  is  enjoined  ;  bat  its  deity  is  not  named  there ;  and  as  without  a 
Deity,  the  sacrifice  itself  would  be  impossible ;  and  with  »  view  to  remove  this  incon- 
sistency, we  get  at  the  name  of  the  Deity  through  the  force  of  a  certain  word  in  the 
mantra  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sacrifice.  (3)  In  the  same  manner,  in  the 
case  of  the  Vi(;wajit  sacrifice,  the  result  is  not  mentioned,  and  as  the  injunction  re- 
mains incomplete  and  inconsistent  in  the  absence  of  a  result,  we  assume  a  result,  in 
the  shape  of  the  attainment  to  Heaven.  And  in  all  these  three  cases,  the  only  way  of 
getting  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  by  moans  of  Apparent  Inconsistency,  And 
though  in  all  these  cases,  no  conneotioa  is  recognised,  yet  no  one  can  deny  the  validity 
and  oorreotnoss  of  the  assumptions. 
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88.  All  these  and  sucli  like  cases  would  be  inexplicable,  if  "  Ap- 
parent Inconsistency  "  were  not  different  from  "  Inference."  If,  even 
when  having  such  a  distinct  form  and  character,  the  name  "  Inference  " 
be  given  to  it,  then  you  may  have  your  wish. 

Thus  ends  the  Chapter  on  "  Apparent  Inconsistency." 


(Section  9). 
ON  "NEGATION." 

1-2.  In  the  case  of  an  object  where  the  aforesaid  five  means  of 
knowledge  do  not  function  towards  the  comprehension  of  th.e  existence  of 
that  object,  we  have  Negation  as  the  sole  means  of  cognition.  The  ascer- 
tainment of  the  non-contact  (non-existence)  of  an  object  depends  upon 
the  validity  of  this  (Negation;  as  a  means  of  cognition. 

2-4.  The  non-existence  of  curd  in  milk  is  called  "  Prior  Negation " 
(Pragabhava)  (1)  ;  the  non-existence  of  milk  in  the  curd  is  called  "  Des- 
truction "  (Dhwansa)  (2)  ;  the  negation  of  the  horse,  &o.,  in  the  cow,  and 
vice  versa,  is  known  as  "  Mutual  Negation  "  ( Anyonyabhava)  (3) ;  the  lower 
portions  of  the  hare's  head,  being  devoid  of  hardness  and  a  supernu- 
merary growth  in  the  form  of  horns,  is  called  "  Absolute  Negation" 
(Atyantabhava)  (4). 

5-6.  If  Negation  were  not  accepted  as  a  (distinct)  means  of  cogni- 
tion, then  we  would  have  the  existence  of  curd  in  milk,  of  milk  in  curd, 
of  the  jar  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  of  horns  in  the  hare,  of  intelligence  in  the 
earth,  &c.,  of  shape  in  the  Soul,  of  odour  in  water,  of  taste  in  fire,  of  form 
together  with  these  two  in  the  Air,  and  of  tangibility  and  these  three  in 
the  Akafa. 

7-8.  Nor  again  could  we  have  any  usage  with  regard  to  the 
differentiation  of  causes  and  effects,  &c.,  if  Negation  were  not  classified  into 

83  All  that  we  want  to  prove  ia  that  the  form  and  character  of  Apparent  Inconsis- 
tency are  distinct  from  those  of  Inference.  This  having  been  satisfactorily  proved,  if 
even  then,  you  persist  in  calling  it  "  Inference,"  you  may  do  so.  The  word  may  be 
explained  as  that  which  is  the  means  of  something  cognised  after  (or  in  the  waTie  of)  some- 
thing else  {Anu—pafcSt,  mlyate  anena) ;  ami  when  thns  explained,  the  name  "  Anumana" 
js  applicable  to  all  the  means  of  right  notion.  And  as  such,  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  name  being  given  to  Apparent  Inconsistency. 

1-2  Says  the  Bhashya  :  "  Negation  too,  being  an  absence  of  all  other  means  of 
notion,  gives  rise  to  the  notion  it  exists  not  with  regard  to  a  remote  object."  To 
this  an  objection  is  raised  :  "  That  which  consists  of  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
right  nobion  cannot  itself  be  the  means  of  right  notion  "  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this 
objection,  we  explain  the  word  "  Pramanabhava"  (absence  of  the  means  of  right  notion) 
as  the  absence  (or  non-applioationj  of  the  aforesaid  jive  Pramanas.  By  means  of 
these  five  objects  as  cognised  as  existing,  while  by  means  of  Negation  they  are  cognised 
as  non-exitting. 

1-8  This  Karika  is  levelled  against  those  who  hold  that  Negation  being  a  non-entity 
can  never  be  a  means  of  right  notion  ;  the    onrd  does    not  exist   while  the  milk   lasts,  it 
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those  of  different  kinds,  such  as  Prior  Negation,  &c.  Nor  again  is  such 
classification  possible  with  regard  to  a  non-entity.  Therefore  Negation 
must  be  an  entity.  For  what  is  tlie  negation  of  an  effect,  other  than  th^ 
existence  (continuance)  of  the  cause  ? 

9.  Or  again,  Negation  must  be  an  entity,  like  the  cow,  &c.,-because  it 
is  capable  of  forming  the  object  of  the  notions  of  collective  affirmation 
and  differentiation  ;  and  also,  because  it    is  an  object  of  cognition. 

10.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  at  will  (withoat  any  grounds  for  so  doing) 
that  such  a  notion  is  only  an  (incorrect)  imposition,  or  tliat  it  is  a  mis- 
taken notion ;  therefore  the  fact  of  tlie  character  of  general  and 
particular  belonging  to  Negation  cannot  be  said  to  be  false. 

11.  By  means  of  the  word  "  Pramanabhava"  (in  the  Bhashya)  is  meant 
the  non-appearance  of  "  Sense-perception  "  and  the  rest.  And  this  is  either 
a  particular  modification  of   the  Soul,  or  the  cognition  of  another  object. 

12.  With  regard  to  an  object,   which  is  ever  both   extant     and   non- 

JB  ODiy  this  prior  nearation  of  the  curd  wherein  lies  its  character  as  an  effect.  No  sooner 
does  the  cnrd  come  into  the  existence  than  the  milk  ceases  to  exist ;  and  it  is  in  this 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  milk  that  lies  its  character  as  the  cause.  The  other 
examples  of  negation  shown  above  would  be  impossible  if  we  did  not  admit  of  the 
aforesaid  classiiioation  of  negation.  And  since  no  classification  is  possible  for  a  non- 
entity, therefore  we  conclude  Negation  to  be  an  entity ;  the  more  so,  because  the  nega- 
tion  of  an  effect  consists  only  in  the  e^iftence  of  the  cause,  i.e.,  so  long  as  the  cause 
continues  to   exist  there  is  a  negation  of  the  effect. 

11  If  Negation  be  accepted  to  be  a  particular  modification  of  the  Sonl, — i.e.  fin  the 
present  case),  the  negation  of  the  particular  modification  of  the  Soul  in  the  shape  of  the 
sensuous  perception  of  the  jar, — then,  such  negation  cannot  but  be  accepted  as  a  means 
of  right  notion  ;  inasmuch  as  it  brings  about  the  cognition  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
jar  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  means  is  the  knowledge  that  the  jar  does  not  exist.  If  however, 
this  cognition  of  non-existence,  arising  with  regard  to  a  distinct  object  in  the  shape  of 
the  absence  of  the  jar,  be  called  "  Negation,"  then  the  effect  thereof  would  be  the 
acDeptance  or  abandoning  of  the  object,  &o.,  &c.  The  meaning  of  the  aforesaid 
Bhashya  passage  would  thus  come  to  be  this  :  "  The  absence  of  Sense-perception 
and  the  rest  giving  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  is  not,  constitutes  '  Negation,'  which  is  a 
distinct  (the  sixth)  means  of  right  cognition." 

la  Every  object  has  a  double  character  :  with  regard  to  its  own  form,  it  exists  (i.e., 
as  jar,  a  jar  exists) ;  while  with  regard  to  the  form  of  another  object,  it  does  not  exist  (i.e. 
and  as  cloth  the  jar  does  not  exist).  Both  forms  are  equally  entities  ;  sometimes  people 
cognise  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  This  is  levelled  against  the  objection  that , 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such  independent  entity  as  Negation,  apart  from  the  bare 
condition  of  the  ground  (i.e.,  as  the  non-existence  of  the  jar  in  a  particular  place  is 
none  other  than  the  place  devoid  of  the  jar),  and  this  latter  is  amenable  to  Sense- 
perception,  there  is  no  room  left  for  any  other  independent  means  of  cognition  in  the 
shape  of  Negation.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
cloth  in  the  jar  simply  means  that  the  Cloth  in  its  non-existent  form  inheres  in  another 
object,  the  jar,  and  as  such,  produces  the  cognition  of  its  non-extant  form  in 
the  jar.  And  certainly  this  non-existent  form  of  the  cloth  could  never  be  cognisable 
by  means  of  Sense-perception,  &o.  Hence  we  obtain  a  distinct  and  independent 
object  for  Negation,  as  a  distinct  means  of  cognition. 
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eoctant  with  reference  to  its  own    form  and  that   of  another   object   respec- 
tively, some  people  cognise  only  certain  forms  at  certain  times. 

13.  We  have  the  comprehension  of  the  cognition  of  that  form, 
which  has  come  into  existence,  and  with  reofard  to  which  there  is  a  desire 
(on  the  part  of  the  agent)  for  comprehension,  and  it  is  by  this  that  the 
cognition  is  named. 

14.  But  during  all  tliis  time  the  other  form  continues  (latent) 
helping  the  cognition  of  its  counter-entity.  Because  in  the  cognition  of 
each  of   these  Tve  always  have  the  touch  of  the  other. 

15.  The  ascertained  definite  notion  of  positive  existence — such  as 
"  this  is  (the  jar)  and  nothing  else  " — is  not  possible,  without  a  tinge  of 
the  cognition  of  the  absence  of  everything  else. 

16.  Nor  is  the  cognition  "  it  (jar)  does  not  exist"  possible,  without 
a  notion  of  the  object  itself  ;  for  there  can  be  no  cognition  without  an 
objective  substratum. 

17.  "  Sense-perception  "  and  the  vest  apply  to  such  cases  where  thei'e 
is  a  comprehension  of  the  positive  (extant)  form  of  an  object;  where, 
however,  the  object  of  comprehension  is  the  negative  form,  the  only 
action   of  these  (Sense-perception)  consists  in  their  non-appearance. 

18.  The  idea  that  "  this  is  not  "  is  never  brought  about  by  menus  of 
the  Sense  organs  ;  because  the  Sense-organs  are  capable  of  having 
contact    with    positive   forms  only. 

19.  "  Well,  you  have  asserted  that  '  non-existence  '  is  non-different 
from  '  existence  ' ;  hence  the  Sense-organs  could  have  contact  even  with 
non-existence."  Not  so ;  because  we  do  not  admit  of  an  absolute  identity 
between  the  two  (what  we  do  admit  of  is  only  comparative  non-difference); 
as  in  the  case  of  colour,  &c. 

■20.  Even  when  there  is  an  identity  of  the  object  (as  in  the  case  of  a 
fruit,  which  is  only  one),  we  admit  of  a  certain  difference  among  its 
properties,  colour,  taste,  odour,  ^c.     And   the  comprehension  of  these  exis- 

13  When  tlie  jar  has  appeared  in  its  extant  form  it  becomes  ooguiaed,  and  the  cog- 
nition  is  called  the  "  cognition  of  the  jar."  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  the 
non-existent  form  of  the  jar  that  has  appeared  in  connection  with  a  particular  place, 
we  have  a  cognition  of  this  non-existent  form  ;  and  this  cognition  is  called  the  "  cog- 
nition of  the  absence  of  the  jar  "  ;  and  this  latter  cognition  is  the  object  of  Negation. 

16  In  the  cognition  of  the  jar,  an  idea  of  the  absence  of  the  jar  ever  continues 
latent,  helping  (by  its  negation)  the  cognition  of  the  jar  itself,  and  the  cognition  of  the 
absence  of  the  jar  is  admittedly  accompanied  by  an  idea  of  the  jar  itself. 

19  Just  as  Colour,  Taste,  &o.,  are  each  different  by  themselves,  but  are  considered 
non-different),  as  co-hering  in  the  same  substance. 

*0  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Colour,  &o.,  there  is  difference  in  reality  (though  there  is 
al^o  a  seeming  identity),  so  also  in  the  case  of  existence  and  non-existence ;  though 
they  are  really  different,  yet  they  seem  to  be  identical  inasmuch  as  both  of  them  inhere 
in  the  same  object.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  (enstence)  is  comprehended  when  it  has  appeared  and  the  other  (non- 
exintence)  has  disappeared,  and  vice  versd. 
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tence    non-existeiice   depends   upon   (the)    (appearance   of   the   one)    and 
disappearance  (of  the  other). 

21.  The  ground  of  difference,  too,  is  found  to  be  this  :  In  the  compre- 
hension of  existence  we  have  contact  of  the  senses  as  the  means,  while 
that  of  nnn-existenee  is  independent  of  such  contact, 

22.  Of  colour,  ^c,  too,  some  people  explain  in  the  difference  to  be 
based  upon  the  difference  in  the  means  of  their  (respective)  comprehen- 
sion ; — just  as  in  the  case  of  one  and  the  same  person  having  the  character 
of  Son  (with  regard  to  his  father)  a.nd  father  (with  regard  to  his  Son). 

23.  (According  to  us)  the  difference  among  colour,  ^c.,  is  always 
based  on  mere  cognition.  They  cannot  be  held  to  form  a  composite  whole 
on  the  ground  of  the  identity  of  their  location. 

24.  Colour,  Taste,  Sfc,  are  held  to  be  one,  on  the  grounds  of  their 
being  entities  and  properties, — and  as  being  both  identical  with  the 
substance  and  each  of  these  again  is  held  to  be  different  from  the  other, 
when  considered  individually  in  its    own  specific  character. 

25.  In  the  same  manner,  if,  in  the  case  in  question,  we  had  not  the 
difference  based  upon  a  similar  consideration  of  the  individual  specific 
character  of  each  {existence  and  non-existence),  then  in  other  places  we  could 
not  have  any  idea  of  the  positive  and  negative  characters  of  a  cognition. 

26.  When  there  is  a  contact  (of  the  Sense)  with  the  object,  then  we 
have  a  cognition  of  its  form  and  the  notion  that  it  is.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  notion  it  is  not  is  due  to  the  absence  of  such  contact. 


22  Some  people  hold  that  colour  is  cognised  by  the  eye  and  odour  by  the  uoBeJ; 
and  In  this  lies  the  difEerenoe  of  colour  from  odour.  Just  as  the  character  of  the  Son 
is  cognised  with  reference  to  the  Father,  and  that  of  the  Father  with  reference  to  the 
Son,  so,  in  the  same  manner,  we  could  have  the  difference  between  existence  and  non- 
existence (as  correlative  entities). 

SS  They  are  different  simply  because  they  are  cognised  to  be  different.  "  They  cannot, 
8rc." — This  is  levelled  against  the  objection  that '' if  anoh  be  the  case,  then  we  would 
have  an  eternal  difference  between  colour  and  taste,  and  between  existence  and  non- 
existence ;  and  the  idea  of  identity  could  be  explained  aa  being  due  to  the  fact  of  their 
existing  in  one  and  the  same  place  ;  and  thus  forming  a  single  composite  whole,  which 
is  cognised  as  the  object  (fruit,  f.i.)  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  this  is  not  correct, 
inasmuch  as  an  independent  object  forming  the  substratum  of  properties  has  been 
proved  to  have  an  independent  existence  apart  from  its  properties  {tnde  Chapter  on 
"  Sense-perception  "). 

86  If  between  enstence  and  non-existence  we  do  not  accept  both  difference  and  non- 
difference,  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  considerations,  then,  with  regard  to  one 
and  the  same  object  (jar  f.i.),  we  could  not  have  the  cognitions  of  both  its  existence  and 
non-existence,  as  based  respectively  upon  its  positive  and  negative  forms. 

88  The  form  of  the  place,  being  in  contact  with  the  sense,  is  at  once  comprehended  ; 
and  the  same  place  being  (in  the  shape  endowed  with  tlie  presence  of  the  jar)  not  in 
such  contact,  we  have  the  notion  that  the  iplace  is  devoid  of  the  jar,  and  so  on.  The 
Nydya-ratnahara  enters  into  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  the  various  relationships  of 
this  non-existence. 
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27.  After  the  object  (the  place  where  the  jar  is  not)  has  been  perceived 
(by  the  Eye),  and  the  counter-entity  (the  jar)  has  been  remembered, 
then  follows  the  notion  that  it  (thenar)  is  not,  which  is  purely  mental  (and 
as  such)  independent  of  the  Sense-organa. 

28.  Having  (at  first)  seen  the  mere  form  (of  a  place),  and  latterly 
happening  to  remember  a  little  of  it,  if  one  is  asked  as  to  the  non-presence, 
in  that  place,  of  another  object,  he  at  once  becomes  cognisant  of  such  non- 
presence  (by  means  of  "  Negation  "  pure  and  simple). 

29.  Nor  (in  the  case  of  Negation)  do  we  find  the  character  of  Infer- 
ence ;  because  there  is  no  Middle  Term.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  we 
have  for  such  term,  the  positive  form  (of  the  object  whose  existence  is 
denied),"  then  (we  reply)  this  cannot  be,  because  the  positive  form 
does  not  form  an  object   of  cognition  at  that  time. 

30.  There  is  an  appearance  of  the  cognition  of  the  negative  form 
only  when  the  positive  form  does  not  form  an  object  of  cognition.     When, 


87  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  The  Eye  perceives  the  place,  and 
Negation  brings  about  the  idea  of  the  non-existence  of  the  jar;  how,  then,  could  we 
have  the  notion  of  this  non-existence  as  qualifying,  or  residing  in,  the  particular  place  ?  " 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  process  may  be  thus  explained  :  (1)  The  place  is  seen 
by  the  Eye  ;  (2)  the  jar  (which  has  been  seen  before,  and  which  could  have  been  seen 
if  it  had  been  present)  is  remenabered  j  (3)  then  there  follows  a  purely  mental  process 
which  gives  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  non-existence  of  the  jar.  The  qualified  notion  of 
such  non-existence  in  a  place  can  be  explained  as  having  been  brought  about  by  the 
collective  action  of  all  the  aforesaid  three  processes. 

88  A  person  has  passed  the  morning  at  a  certain  place  ;  and  all  along  he  notices 
only  the  bare  place,  and  nothing  else  enters  into  his  mind.  And  in  the  afternoon  he  is 
asked  if  a  tiger  had  been  to  that  place  in  the  morning.  He  calls  up  the  place  in  his 
mind,  and  at  once  becomes  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  no  tiger  had  been  to  the  place  • 
and  he  replies  to  the  same  effect.  Here  we  find  that  the  non-existence  of  the  tiger 
had  not  been  cognised  while  he  was  at  the  place  ;  in  fact,  no  idea  of  the  tiger  had 
entered  his  head,  so  he  could  not  have  realised  its  absence  at  that  time.  Nor  is  the 
place  before  his  eyes,  when  the  question  is  put  to  him.  Therefore  the  idea 
of  the  non-existence  of  the  tiger  that  he  now  has  cannot  be  said  to  be  due 
to  the  action  of  the  senses;  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  due  solely  to  the  non- 
perception  of  something  that  could  have  been  perceived  if  it  were  present  (it  is  spe- 
cially against  this  alternative  of  the  Naiydyzha  that  the  present  Karika  is  levelled)  ; 
because  this  would  be  the  cause  of  such  notion  of  the  tiger's  absence  as  would  appear 
at  the  time  the  person  was  at  the  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  the  above 
Instance,  we  find  that  so  long  she  was  there  the  idea  of  the  tiger  never  entered  his 
head ;  and  so  the  non-perception  of  the  perceptible  cannot  be  the  cause  of  his  subse- 
quent cognisance  of  the  tiger's  absence,  which  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  have 
been  the  result  of "  Negation"  pure  and  simple,  as  aided  by  the  former  percepiton 
of   the   place   and   the   slight   remembrance  of  it  in  the  afternoon. 

89  "  M  that  time— i.e.,  when  its  non-existence  was  cognised.  That  which  is  not 
cognised  cannot  constitute  the  Middle  Terra. 

80  At  the  time  that  the  object  is  cognised  to  exist,  it  cannot  be  cognised  to  be 
non-extant. 
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OQ  the  other  hand,  the  positive  form  has   been  coguised,   then  there  can  be 
no  cognition  of  the  negative  form. 

31.  Nor  can  this  (  positive  form)  be  the  predicate  of  the  Minor  pre- 
miss, as  in  the  case  of  the  Word.  And,  again,  no  positivity  is  held  to 
be  concomitant  with  all  negativity. 

32.  Even  if  we  come  across  such  a  case  as  where  the  existence  of 
one  thing  (place)  is  accompanied  by  that  of  another  Cjar),  even  then,  we 
may  also  come  across  a  case  where  in  the  same  case  (of  the  existence  of 
the  place)  we  find  the  non-existence  of  another  (jar). 

33.  In  a  case  where  the  non-existence  of  an  object  has  never  before 
been  cognised,  even  in  th  at  case,  we  find  that  the  comprehension  of  its 
non-existence  is  independent  of  any  conception  of  invariable  concomitance. 

34.  If  there  be  a  cognition  of  the  relation  of  invariable  concomitance 
of  the  exiRtence  of  any  object  with  the  non-existence  of  another  object, 
then  we  would  have  the  comprehension  of  everything  in  the  world 
by  means  of  such  invariable  concomitance. 

35.  Even  when  the  existence  of  one  object  has  been  comprehended 
all  people  do  not  necessarily  have  an  idea  of  the  non-existence  of 
every  other  object  ;  and  thus,  this  being  a  case  of  non-coucomitance,  the 
cognition  of  existence  cannot  serve  as  the  Middle  Term. 

36.  When  any  relation  is  comprehended,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
members  related  should  be  cognised.  And  by  what  means  would  you  have 
the  cognition  of  non-existence  (which  you  assert  to  be  related  by  invariable 
concomitance,  to   existence)  ? 

37.  At  that  time  (i.e.,  prior  to   the    comprehension  of  the   relation) 
the  cognition  of  the  member  related  could  not  be  due   to    the   Middle  Term 
(because  it  has  not  yet   been  recognised  as    such).     Hence    the     cognition 
of  non-existence  must  be    asserted  to  be    due  to  some  other  means  of  know- 
ledge (besides  Sense-perception,  Inference,  &c. ). 

'1  This  is  levelled  against  the  view  that  the  existence  of  the  place  (and  not  that  of 
the  jar)  may  be  accepted  to  be  the  Middle  Term.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  it  has 
been  already  shown  (in  the  ohnpter  on  "  Word  ")  that  the  Word  cannot  be  the  property  of 
its  denotation  ;  and  the  same  process  of  reasoning  may  be  employed  to  show  that  so 
long  as  the  non-existence  of  the  jar  has  not  been  cognised,  the  existence  of  the  place  can- 
not be  cognised  as  qualifying  it.  Beoanse  in  the  absence  of  the  substratum 
where  would  the  qualification  subsist  ? 

82  Though  the  presence  of  the  place  may  be  found  in  one  case  to  be  concomitant 
with  the  absence  of  the  jar,  yet  at  another  time  we  could  find  the  jar  existing  in  the 
same  place.     No  invariable  concomitance  between  the  two  is  possible. 

8*  If,  without  any  restrictions,  the  concomitance  of  ttie  existence  of  the  cloth 
with  the  non-existence  of  the  horse  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
notion  of  tlie  non-existence  of  the  jar,  tlien  such  an  unooutrolled  premiss  would  b© 
au   universal  solvent,  bringing  about  the  notion  of  everything  in  tho  world. 

86  Whenever  we  perceive  a  place  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  we  must  directly  biuMinie 
cognisant  of  the  absence  of  everything  else.  Tlina,  thou,  we  find  that  no  caso  of  exis- 
tence is  invariably  conuomitant  with  nou-existouoe  in  geuornl. 
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38-39.  "  The  non-appearance  of  Sense-perception  and  the  rest,  would 
consfcitate  the  Middle  Term."  There  caa  be  no  relation  between  this  (non- 
appearance) and  any  paj'h'citZar  case  of  non-existence.  Then,  there  would 
be  a  distinct  relation  between  this  and  non-existence  in  general.  But  non- 
existence tu  general  is  not  capable  of  bringing  about  any  cognition.  And 
inasmuch  as  there  is  non-coucoraitanoe  of  this  (non-appearance)  with 
the  particular  cases,  how  could  these  be  comprehended  by  means  of  that 
non-appearance)  ? 

58.89  This  objection  emanates  from  the  Bauddha,  and  his  position  is  thus  outlined 
in  the  Nydya-ratnakard :  "  If  that  which  is  capable  of  being  seen  at  a  place  happens  to 
be  not  seen,  then  it  cannot  be  existing  in  the  place  j  and  since  I  do  not  see  a  jar  here 
(which  I  should  have  seen  if  it  had  existed),  therefore  it  does  not  exist  here  at  this 
time.  This  is  only  a  natural  inference.  Non-perception  is  nothing  more  than  the  per- 
ception of  one  of  the  two  objects  of  a  relation  ;  as,  in  the  case  of  the  place  and  the 
jar,  we  see  the  place  alone  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  absence  of  the  jar.  Thus  then 
this  uon-peroeptioii  being  only  a  phase  of  perception,  we  oannot  have  the  endless 
series  of  negations  urged  above  j  because  the  perception  of  one  of  the  two  members  of 
a  relation  is  cognisable  by  means  of  the  Sense-organs  ;  and  this  is  held  to  be  identical 
with  the  absence  of  the  other  member  (the  jar  )  ;  for  the  sake  of  such  usages  as  have 
been  shown  above.  For  these  reasons,  the  non-appearance  of  Sense-perception  can  very 
well  serve  as  the  Middle  Term,  in  the  case  of  Negation.  Or  the  inferential  process  may 
be  otherwise  explained.  The  existence  of  a  visible  object  is  always  accompanied  by  its 
perception  ;  consequently,  the  absence  of  perception  mast  mean  the  denial  of  exis- 
tence."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  thus  explained  :  The  absence  of  the  jar  cannot  be 
rightly  inferred  from  the  mere  negation  of  Sense-perception,  &c.  Because  such  a  pre- 
miss could  only  lead  to  the  inference  oE  a  general  non-existence.  While  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  never  is  any  notion  of  such  non-existence  in  general  (which  could  be  pos- 
sible only  at  the  time  of  the  Universal  Dissolution) ;  the  cognition  of  non-existence 
always  rests  in  some  particular  case  of  non-exiatenoe  ;  and  this  oannot  be  inferred  from 
a  general  negation,  &c.,  inasmuch  as  even  when  the  jar  exists,  we  have  a  general  form 
of  negation  (in  the  negation  of  the  cloth).  Then  the  non-perception  of  the  jar  may  be  the 
Middle  Term.  Bnt  we  ask — -what  is  this  non-perception  of  the  jar?  If  it  is,  as  you 
say,  only  the  perception  of  the  iare  place,  then  this  latter  is  a  general  assertion, 
and  is  possible  daring  the  existence  as  well  as  the  non-existence  of  the  jar  ;  and  aa 
such  cannot  lead  to  the  inference  of  the  absence  of  the  jar.  Then,  the  perception  of 
one  of  the  two  members  cannot  serve  aa  the  Middle  Term  ;  because  we  have  such 
perception  of  one  member,  also  when  both  the  members  are  perceived.  If  the  non- 
existence of  the  jar  be  explained  as  the  non-perception  of  the  jar, — then,  at  the 
time  of  the  inference  of  such  negation,  and  also  at  the  time  of  the  compre- 
hension of  the  affirmative  premiss,  we  would  stand  in  need  of  a  series  of  non- 
perceptiona,  one  after  the  other,  ad  infinitum  ;  and  aa  in  the  cognition  of  the 
Middle  Term,  so  also  in  that  of  the  Minor  Term,  we  would  have  the  same  endless- 
ness J  because  you  seek  to  prove  the  absence  of  the  visible  object  by  means  of  the 
absence  of  its  perception ;  this  absence  of  perception  also,  being  an  absence,  could  be 
cognised  (according  to  you)  only  by  means  of  another  absence  ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
For  these  reasons,  we  must  admit  that  the  non-appearance  of  Sense-peroeption,  &c.,  is  the 
means  of  the  cognition  of  Negation,  by  itself,  and  not  by  being  made  the  Middle 
Term  of  an  inferential  argument  j  and  when  this  has  once  been  admitted,  then  upon 
this  basis  you  can  raise  any  amount  of  inferential  fabric, 
32 
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40-42.  Anythirigjtbat  is  not  fully  known  cannot  serve  as  the  Middle 
Term.  If  it  be  urged  tliat  this  (non-appearance)  is  well  known, — then  (we 
reply  that)  this  too,  being  a  negative  entity,  could  have  been  cognised  only 
by  means  of  another  negative  entity  (i.e.,  another  non-appearance),  as  the 
Middle  Term ;  this  latter  Middle  Term  too  would  have  been  compre- 
hended by  means  of  another, — for  nothing  that  is  uncognised  could  ever 
be  the  Middle  Term  ;  and  this  cognition  too  could  only  be  by  means  of 
another  Middle  Term  ; — i.e.,  the  Middle  Term  and  so  on,  we  would  have  an 
endless  series  (of  Middle  Terms).  In  the  case  of  the  Negation  of  the 
Minor  Term  too,  we  would  have  the  same  endless  series.  Therefore  (in 
order  to  avoid  this  endlessness)  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  of  a  resting- 
place  where  this  (non-appearance,  a  negation)  itself  would  be  the  means  of 
cognition,  even     in  the  absence  of  a  Middle  Term. 

43-44.  An  effect,  in  the  shape  of  the  notion  '  it  is  not,'  is  seen  to 
proceed  directly  from  the  non-appearance  of  Sense-perception,  &c.  ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  accept  the  fact  of  this  non-appearance  being  the 
means  of  the  cognition,  because  of  its  immediate  (and  invariable)  prece- 
ence.  You  (the  Bauddha)  hold  that  cognition  to  be  inferential  which  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  threefold  relation  (the  two  causal,  and  one 
natural)  ;  and  certainly  a  case  of  non-appearance  (a  negation)  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  a  cause  (and  hence  no  causal  relation  is  possible  in  the 
case  in  question). 

45.  If  it  be  asked  "  how  can  negation  be  a  means  of  cognition  ?  " 
(we  reply)  of  what  form  is  the  object  thereof  ?  Just  as  the  object  is 
negative,  so  would  the  means   of  cognising  it  be  also  negative. 

46.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  positive  entity,  nothing  negative  can  be 
the  means  of  its  cognition  ;  so  in  the  case  of  a  negative  object,  nothing 
positive  could  be  the  means  of  its  cognition. 

47.  There  is  no  royal  command  to  the  effect  that  only  a  positive 
entity  can  be  the  means  of  cognition.  The  character  of  being  the  means  of 
cognition  would,  in  the  case  of  both  (positive  and  negative  entities),  rest 
upon  the  fact  of  their  bringing  about  definite  concrete  cognitions  of  their 
respective  objects. 

48-49.  If  you  deny  the  fact  of  negation  being  a  means  of  cognition, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  negative  entity,  taking  your  stand  on 
the  belief  that  in  all  cases  it  is  only  a  positive  entity  that  has  been  seen 
to  be  the  cause, — then,  in  that  case,  a  negative  entity  (non-appearance) 
could  not  be  either  a  Middle  Term,  or  an  object  of  any  cognition.  And 
under  such  circumstances,  you  could  not  explain  the  common  usages  shown 
above. 

50.     Neither  the  non-appearances  of  other  means  of   cognition,  nor  a 

48.M  "  Threefold  relation."— The  Bauddhas  hold  that  nil  luferenoe  is  based  npon 
only  three  relations  :  (1)  that  of  the  cause  with  the  effect,  (2)  that  of  the  effoot  with 
the  cause,  and  (3)  that   based  upon   the  speoifio  nature  of  the  things  concerned. 

ISO  "  The  place,  Src., "  because  the  place  is  seen,  and  is  amenable  to  visual  perception. 
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negation,  can  be  tbe  property  (or  predicate  of  any  thing).  Tlie  place, 
where  we  have  the  negation  (of  the  jar),  is  not  related  to  this  (non- 
appearance). 

51.  The  non-appearance  may  be  related  to  something  else,  that  is 
not  near  (us  at  that  time).  But  this  something  else  cannot  be  the  object 
of  cognition,— because  it  is  devoid  of  the  character  of  predicate  as  well  as 
that  of  the  subject. 

62.  There  would  be  a  relation  of  this  (non-appearance)  with  Nega- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  has  a  negation  for  its  object.  But  this  fact  of  nega- 
tion being  an  object  depends  upon  a  comprehension  of  the  negation  ;  and 
when  this  (negation)  has  been  comprehended,  nothing  is  left  that  could 
be  the  object  of  the  Inference  (having  the  '  non-appearance "  as  the 
Middle  Term). 

53.  Between  the  two  there  is  no  other  relation,  such  as  conjunction 
or  Inference.  Thus  we  see  that  so  long  as  Negation  is  not  comprehended, 
the  character  of  the  predicate  cannot  belong  (to  '  non-appearance,  &c.')  ; 
and  when  this  has  been  comprehended,  then  your  inference  would  become 
redundant  (as  proving  what  has  already  been  comprehended,  even  before 
the  comprehension  of  the  premises). 

54-55.  (1)  The  absence  of  the  other  five  means  of  cognition  differs 
from  these,  "  Sense-perception,"  &c., — because  it  is  denoted  by  the  "Word 
"  Negation," — just  as  among  the  objects  of  cognition  (by  the  six  means  of 
cognition),  the  object  of  "  Negation  "  is  negative,  while  those  of  the  other 
fire  are  positive  entities.  (2)  Negation  (or  non-existence)  is  cognised  by 
a  means  similar  to  itself  (i.e.,  Negative), — because  it  is  an  object  of  cogni- 
tion,— just  as  positive  entities.  Therefore  "  Negation"  must  be  distinct 
from  all  things  positive. 

56.  That  all  actions  do  not  become  related  to  all  the  results,  that  all 
sacrifices  do  not  become  related  to  all  the  subsidiaries,  and  that  all  these 
subsidiaries  do  not  become  related  to  one  another, — all  this  is  cognised  by 
means  of  this  (Negation). 

57.  Thus,  by  means  of  arguments,  as  well  as  by  Verbal  testimony, 
the  six  means  of  cognition  have  been  differentiated  and  defined  in  the 
Bhashya.  Besides  these  (six)  two  other  means  of  cognition  are  accepted 
by  some  people.  But  these  are  included  in  the  aforesaid  six.  Hence  the 
sixfoldness  of   the  means  of  cognition  is  established. 

68.  The  notion  of  "  hundred  "  as  existing  in  the  "  thousand  "—ex- 
plained as  being  due  to  "  Probability  " — is  only  brought  about  by  the  fact 
of  the  invariable   concomitance    (of  a   hundred  with  a  thousand)  ;  and  as 

61  A  positive  entity  cannot  be  a  subject  having  a  negative  entity  for  its  predicate 
nor  can  it  be  the  predicate  of  a  negative  subject ;  because  the  two  are  mutually  con- 
tradictory. 

61  "  Verial  testimony,"— i.e.,  on  the  authority  of  Jaimini,  who  has  enunciated 
only  six  means  of  right  cognition. 
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Buch,  ifc  is  identical  with.  Inference.  And  much  of  what  is  known  in  the 
world  as  "  Tradition "  is  not  always  trne  ;  and  whatever  happens  to  be 
true  that  does  not  differ  from  "  Valid  Testimony." 

Thus  ends  the  Chapter  on  Negation. 

Section  10. 
CITRAKSHEPA. 

1.  In  the  first  instance,  our  opponents  (the  Bauddhas,  &c.),  had 
objected  to  the  Vedic  passages  appertaining  to  supernatural  results  (as 
Heayen  and  the  like  )  ;  whereas  in  the  present  passage  it  is  passages  ap- 
pertaining to  worldly  results  (acquirement  of  cattle,  &o.),  that  are 
objected  to, — and  this  too  by  the  author  of  the  Sutra. 

2-3.  "  (1)  Passages,  treating  of  the  Citra  sacrifice,  &o.,  as  leading  to 
Buch  results  as  the  acquirement  of  cattle,  &c.,  are  false, — because,  though 
they  treat  of  perceptible  objects,  yet  no  such  objects  are  actually  perceptible. 
And  again,  that  which  is  so  (treating  of  perceptible  objects,  and  found 
to  be  devoid  of  any  such  objects)  is  always  found  to  be  false, — just  as 
the  assertion  of  a  liar  that  '  there  are  fruits  on  the  river  bank,'  when  no 
such  fruits  are  found  to  exist. 

4-5.  "  (2)  And  again,  the  Citra  sacrifice  cannot  lead  to  the  acquirement 
of  cattle, — because  it  does  not  bring  about  such  a  result  at  the  time  of  its 
performance,  as  do  bath  and  feeding,  &o.  Or,  (3)  the  acquirement  of  cattle 
cannot  be  the  result  of  the  Citra  sacrifice, — because  it  is  not  seen  to 
exist  at  the  time  that  the  sacrifice  is  performed, — like  Heaven,  and  the 
pleasures  of  satisfaction.  As  a  negative  instance  for  both  these  syllogisms 
we  may  have  pleasure  attending  upon  shampooing. 

6.  "  If  it  be  urged  that  immediate  sequence  is  not  mentioned  (in 
the  passage  OitrayS,  yajsta  pnfulidmaTi),' — we  deny  this,  because  such  im- 
mediate consequence  is  clearly  implied  by  the  assertion  ;  and  it  is  also 
signified  by  implication,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Word. 

I  "  At  first,"— i.e.,  when  the  validity  of  the  Veda  was  questioned.  {Tide  supra). 
This  refers  to  the  Bhashya  passage—"  Sense-perception  and  the  rest  are  the  means 
of  right  oognition  ;  bnt  how  is  the  Word,  &o.,  &o."  The  former  objection  was  aimed 
at  the  passages  mentioning  superphygioal  results,  and  emanated  from  opponents. 
The  present  objection  however  is  aimed  at  the  passages  speaking  of  worldly  resnlts, 
and  is  made  by  the  author  of  the  Vritti  to  proceed  from  the  aphorism  itself. 

S.5  "  Absence,  ^c,  "—i.e.,  catties  are  not  seen  to  follow  immediately  after  the 
sacrifloe. 

4-6  Bath  and  Feeding  produce  results  at  the  time  of  their  accomplishment. 
Heaven,  &c.,  are  not  fonnd  to  exist  when  the  'Citra'  sacrifice  is  performed  ;  and  as 
such  cannot  be  said  to  be  its  effects.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  such  resnlts  as 
the  acquisition  of  cattle,  &o.  Pleasure  is  felt  at  the  time  that  the  shampooing  is  done. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Citrii  sacrifice  and  the  acquisition  of  Cattle. 

*  The  sense  of  the  objection  to  the  objections  is  that  the  above  arguments  fall 
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7.  "  Because  no  other  time  is  specified,  and  because  such  is  the 
character  of  actions  in  general,  therefore  immediate  sequence  must  belong 
to  the  case  of  such  enjoined  sacrifices  as  the  Citra  and  the  like. 

8.  "  In  the  above  instance  we  have  non-agreement  with  ordinary 
perception  ;  in  another  case  we  have  utter  contradiction  ;  because  we  see 
with  our  eyes,  the  body  being  burnt  to  ashes,  which  is  contrary  to  a 
journey  to  Heaven. 

9.  "  The  passage  mentioning  '  yajnd.yudhi,'  &o.,  is  false, — because  of 
its  contradiction  by  Sense-perception.  As  an  aflBrmative  instance  (of  simi- 
larity in  this  syllogism)  we  have  the  stone-passage  ( "  Stone  is  floating  ")  ; 
and  as  a  negative  instance  (of  dissimilarity)  the  assertion  of  a  trustworthy 
person. 

JO.  "  If  the  sacrificer  be  said  to  be  something  apart  from  the 
body  (that  is  burnt)  then,  in  that  case,  that  something  could  not  hold  the 
sacrificial  implements  (and  hence  could  not  be  called  '  Yajnayudhi '). 
Nor  again,  could  the  character  of  yajamdma  belong  to  this  something.  In 
fact  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  (apart  from  the  body) 
can  hardly  be  believed. 

11.  "If  this  (passage  of  heaven-going)  were  a  direct  injunction  (like 
the  Citra  passage),  then  there  would  have  been  no  difference  between  this 
and  the  instance  of  non-perception  (instanced  in  the  Citra  passage)  ;  and 
as  such  it  would  not  have  been  mentioned  separately. 

12.  "  And  again,  if  the  passage  were  an  injunction,  then  the  contra- 
diction could  have  been  removed,  by  assuming  the  result  to  follow  at 
some  future  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  passage  is  only  an 
assertion  of  an  event  affirmed  to  happen  at  the  present  time ;  and  as  such 
it  does  not  admit  of  any  such  explanation  of  the  contradiction. 

to  the  ground,  because  the  passage  does  not  lay  down  that  the  aoqnisifcion  ot  cattle  is 
to  follow  immediately  after  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice.  But  the  original  objec- 
tor replies  that  though  such  immediate  sequence  is  not  directly  mentioned,  yet  it  is 
distinctly  implied  by  indication,  which  is  only  a  particular  form  of  verbal  denota- 
tion. 

8  Another  case," — i.e.,  the  passage  "  Esha  yajnayudhi  yajamanah  anjasd  swargam 
lokamydti," — referring  to  the  sacrificer,  who  is  dead,  and  is  placed  upon  the  funeral 
pyre  with  all  the  sacrificial  implements  in  his  hands, — lays  down  that  snch  a  sacrificer 
proceeds  directly  to  Heaven.  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  inasmuch  as  the 
body  which  bears  the  implements,  is  seen  to  be  burnt  to  ashes,  the  mention  of  its 
ionrney  to  Heaven  is  contradictory  to  direct  Sense-perception. 

9  The  assertion  of  a  trustworthy  person  is  always  in  keeping  with  facts  of  Sense- 
perception  ;  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  it  is  trne.  The  present  case  is  not  so  ;  hence  it 
must  be  false. 

1^  This  Kdrika  refers  to  the  Bhashya  passage  "  na  ca  na  yatiti,  &c.,"  and  is  with 
reference  to  an  objection  that  such  an  assertion  of  the  Bhashya  is  superfluous;  because 
whether  the  passage  is  a  Tidhi  or  not,  it  makes  no  difEerence  in  the  above  arguments. 
The  sense  of  the  Karika  is  that  the  Bhashya  adds  this  in  order  to  differentiate  the  pre- 
sent passage  from  the  Citrfi  passage. 
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13.  "ThougL,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  body  being  burnt,  the  as- 
serted result  could  not  belong  to  it,  even  if  the  passage  -were  an  injunc- 
tion,— yet  on  the  strength  of  (such)  an  injunction  there  could  be  an  as- 
sumption (of  something  apart  from  the  body,  to  which  the  result,  Journey 
to  Heaven,  would  appertain)  ;  and  it  is  such  an  assumption  that  is  set 
aside  by  the  Sentence  {'Na  ca  na  yatiti  vidhih  '). 

14.  "  Such  (contradiction  of  facts  of  Sense-perception)  is  found  to 
be  the  case  with  almost  all  Arthavadas  and  Mantras ;  hence  all  these  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  the  above  proposition  {i.e.,  asserting  the  falsity  of 
such  vedic  passages  as  those  above  cited  '  Esha  yajnayudhi,  Ac,  Ac.) 

15.  "  Such  being  the  case,  falsity  would  also  belong  to  the  passages 
laying  down  the  Agnihotra,  &c. ; — because  they  are  parts  of  the  Veda, — 
like  the  Citra  passage,  &o." 

Thus  ends  the  Chapter  on  Citrakshepa. 

Section  11. 
SAMBANDHIKSHEPA. 

1-2.  The  argument  proving  the  theory  of  the  author  is  this :  (1) 
Vedic  assertions  are  not  false, — because  in  regard  to  their  own  significa- 
tions, they  are  independent  of  the  speaker, — like  the  notions  of  the  word 
and  its  denotation.  (2)  Or,  Ideas  originating  in  the  Veda  are  true, — because 
they  arise  from  sentences  that  are  eternal, — like  the  signification  of  a  Sen- 
tence. And  in  this  case  we  also  have  the  support  of  the  arguments  shown 
before  (under  Aph,  2). 

3-4.  Taking  his  stand  upon  the  fact  of  the  relation  between  word 
and  its  meaning  being  eternal,  the  author  of  the  Bhashya  has  set  aside 
the  invalidity  of  the  Veda  in  order  to  establish  its  self-evidential  charac- 
ter. And  after  this  has  been  done,  the  objector  declares  its  falsity  on  the 
ground  of  its  originating  in  the  absence  of  any  relation  (between  word 
and  its  meaning). 

4-5.  That  there  is  a  relation,  and  that  it  is  eternal  have  been  declared, 
by  the  assertion  "  Autpattikastu,  &c.,"  with  a  view  to  set  aside  the  falsity 
(of  the  Veda).  Both  of  these  facts  are  denied  by  the  objector;  of  these 
two,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  Word  and  Meaning  is  here  consider- 
ed ;  and  that  it  is  non-eternal  will  be  considered  later  on.     ( Kdrikas,  45,  46 ) . 

1*  Tliat  is  to  say,  since  the  condition  of  contradiction  is  tlie  same,  snoh  Mantras 
may  also  be  held  to  be  false,  on  the  sole  ground  of  their  being  contrary  to  Sense- 
perception. 

1-*  In  the  Bhashya,  we  have  "  autpattikastu,,  Sfc,  "  which  proves  the  theory  of  the 
trnstworthinesa  of  the  Veda,  &o.,  and  leaves  for  a  while  the  objections  urged  in  the 
"  Citraksliepa  "  ;  because  when  the  authenticity  of  the  Veda  has  been  once  established, 
on  the  strength  of  that,  we  would  have  all  objections  answered. 

8*  Says  the  Bhashya  ;  "  The  word  has  no  relation  with  its  meaning,  TvhenCB 
could  it  be  due  to  human  origin  p  "     The  meaning  of  this  is  that  when  the  relation 
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6-10.  Since  no  other  relation  is  possible,  contact  or  connection  alone 
remains  behind.  And  it  is  in  this  relation  alone  that  we  have  the  sure  cog- 
nizance of  ordinary  people.  Consequently  it  is  the  presence  of  this  relation 
(between  'word  and  the  object  denoted)  that  is  denied  (by  the  objector)  in 
the  following  manner  :  "  The  word  is  not  related  to  the  object  denoted, — be- 
cause it  is  not  found  to  exist  simultaneously  in  the  same  place  with  the 
other, — like  tlie  Vindhya  is  not  I'elated  with  the  Himalaya.  "  In  the 
same  manner  non-relation  may  be  proved  with  regard  to  the  object  denoted, 
or  with  regard  to  both  of  them.  In  order  to  establish  the  minor 
Premiss  of  the  above  argument  (that  they  are  not  found  to  exist  in  the 
same  place),  the  instance  of  the  'razor,'  &c.,  has  been  brought  forward 
(by  the  objector  in  the  Bhashya).  Men  of  the  other  party  (that  of  the 
author  himself),  taking  their  stand  upon  the  relation  of  denotativness 
(expressiveness),  say:  If  the  objector  seek  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
the  relation  oE  contact,  then  your  effort  is  superfluous  (because  we  also 
deny  this  in  the  case  of  the  word  and  its  meaning)  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  seek  to  disprove  the  existence  of  all  relation,  then  your 
argument  is  contradicted  by  such  cases  as  those  of  the  words  "  Father  " 
and  "  Son,"  &c.  Similarly  (if  all  relation  be  denied)  then  the  predicate 
(absence  of  all  relation)  of  the  conclusion  fails,  in  the  case  of  the  instance 
of  the  Vindhya  and  the  Himalaya,  which  bear  to  each  other,  the  relation 
of  existing  on  the  same  Earth. 

1 1-12.  If  the  relation  of  expressiveness  be  denied,  then  there  is  con- 
tradiction to  ordinary  usage ;  and  contradiction  also  to  the  objector's  own 
declaration, — because  it  is  not  possible,  by  means  of  words  devoid  of  all 
relation  (with  their  meanings),  to  explain  one's  theories  to  the  other 
party. 

betvreen  the  Word  and  its  meaning  has  been  ascertained  to  be  eternal,  it  would  also 
imply  the  eternality  of  the  members  related;  and  being  eternal,  these  could  not 
have  any  discrepancies,  in  the  shape  of  falsity  and  the  like, — and  these  having 
been  set  aside,  the  self-sufficient  authority  of  the  Veda  would  become  established. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  this  reasoning,  the  objector  is 
made,  in  the  Bhashya,  to  deny  all  relationship  between  the  Word  and  the  Meaning- 

6-10  Says  the  Bhiishya  :  "  If  there  were  any  relation  between  the  word  and  the 
meaning,  the  utterance  of  the  words  '  Razor  '  and  '  Sweet  Cake '  would  bring  about  a 
cut  in  the  face  and  its  JiUing  with  sweets  respectively.''  It  may  be  objected  to  this 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  objector  that  there  is  no  such  rule  as  that  the  two  mem- 
bers related  should  always  co-exist  in  the  same  place.  With  a  view  to  this  it  has  been 
declared  that  no  other  relation  save  that  of  Oonjunction  or  Contact  is  possible,  between 
the  Word  and  its  meaning  ;  and  hence  whenever  one  of  them  would  exist,  the  other 
would  surely  exist.  "  The  other  party,  Sfe." — says  the  Bhashya  :  "  That  relationship 
which  can  be  here  pointed  out,  &c." 

6.10  "  Father  and  Son.  " — In  the  case  of  these  words,  there  is  certainly  a  relation 
between  their  denotations, — and  as  such  a  total  denial  of  the  relationship  between  the 
denotations  of  all  words  is  not  true. 

11.18  "  Devoid,  ^c.  " — as  declared  by  the  objector. 
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12-13.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  action  of  denotation  (or  ex- 
pression) the  objective  character  belongs  to  the  object  denoted,  and  that 
of  instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  Word ; 

13-14.  Since  both  (word  and  meaning)  are  predicates  in  the  com- 
prehension (of  assertions),  and  as  such  both  are  accepted  to  be  concomi- 
tant ;  and  the  relation  of  the  word  and  its  meaning  consists  iu  the  fact 
of  both  of  them  being  restricted  to  one  comprehension. 

14-15.  Though  thei'e  can  be  no  relation  between  the  different  cases, 
yet  in  the  case  of  an  ,  action,  we  have  the  fact  of  one  thing  being  the 
helper  and  another  the  helped,  cognised  through  the  connection  of  that 
action  ;  and  it  is  this  (fact  of  the  meaning  being  the  helped  and  the  word 
the  helper)  that  constitutes  the  particular  relation  between  Word  and 
Meaning. 

la.  13  The  action  of  denotation,  belonging  to  the  Word,  has  for,  its  result,  the  com- 
prehension of  the  menning ;  and  this  is  none  other  than  a  knowledge  of  the  Word 
which,  when  considered  in  relation  to  its  result  in  the  shape  of  the  comprehension  of 
the  object  denoted,  is  known  as  the  action  of  denotation.  And  in  such  a  caBe,  that 
which  is  the  object  of  comprehension,  is  accepted  to  be  the  object  denoted  by  that  Word  j 
and  the  Word  is  either  the  means  of  comprehension,  or  the  agent  that  makes  the 
meaning  comprehended  by  the  person  ;  the  consideration  of  these  two  alternatives  is 
reserved  for  a  future  occasion, 

18.H  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  Even  if  the  above  facts  be  accepted, 
all  that  they  can  prove  is  that  the  Word  and  the  Meaning  belong  to  a  single  action 
of  denotation,  and  not  that  they  are  in  any  way  related  to  one  another.  "  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  predicates  of  propositions  (as  both  the  Word  and 
the  Meaning  are  in  the  present  case),  the  fact  is  that  by  the  force  of  the  action 
in  which  they  cohere,  they  are  nuade  concomitant ;  and  therefrom  results  the  relation 
of  mutual  restriction.  Even  between  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate,  there  is  this  con- 
comitance. The  subject  draws  the  action  to  itself,  and  the  action  reverts  to  it  only 
after  it  has  taken  with  itself  the  Predicate  which  forms  a  part  of  its  own.  In  the  case 
in  question,  the  predominant  factor  is  the  object  denoted  ;  and  this,  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  comprehension,  takes  to  the  action  of  Denotation  ; 
this  latter,  in  its  turn,  takes  to  the  Word.  And  thus,  between  the  Word  and  its 
Meaning,  there  is  the  relation  of  being  restricted  to  the  same  action  (of  Denotation). 
This  rule  of  restriction  is  thus  explained  :  That  action  of  Denotation  which  has  the 
word  "  Cow  "  for  its  instrument  has  for  its  objective,  the  object  cow ;  and  conversely, 
that  which  has  the  object  cow  for  its  objective  has  the  word  "  Cow  "  for  its  instrument. 
Though  this  restriction  could  not  apply  to  the  case  of  words  with  many  meanings,  or 
when  the  same  object  is  denoted  by  many  words, — yet  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  admit  of 
such  words  and  synonyms ;  as  this  would  make  tlie  signification  of  the  words  in  a 
particular  context  doubtful.  However  in  a  ease  where  we  do  come  across  such  words, 
authorised  by  the  scriptures,  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  oliance  of  douhtfulness.  But  the 
relation  above  explained  remains  intact,  in  the  generality  of  oases,  the  other  cases 
being  only  exceptions  to  it. 

14.16  The  Word  being  the  instrument  and  the  meaning  the  objective.  The  Word 
helps  to  make  the  meaning  comprehended  and  thns  capable  of  usage  ;  and  thus, 
there  is  between  the  Word  and  its  Meaning,  this  relation  of  the  helper  atui  the  hel]Jed, 
whicli  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  exipressor  and  the  ercprcsBcd. 
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16.  It  has  already  been  proved  (above)  that  invariable  concomitance 
is  not  the  means  (of  signification). 

16-18.  "  If  by  the  Word  '  Sanjua  '  (name)  be  meant  the  fact  of  ita 
being  the  means  of  comprehension,  then  it  could  not  be  the  integral 
part  of  denotation.  The  name  is  postulated  by  usage  according  as  the 
Word  is  found  leading  to  the  comprehension  (of  the  meaning)  ;  and 
the  name  itself  does  not  signify  the  meaning,  so  long  as  the  relation 
(of  the  name  with  the  meaning)  has  not  been  ascertained.  Therefore 
the  expressiveness  of  the  name  follows  subsequently,  as  in  the  case  of 
smoke  (which  leads  to  the  inference  of  fire,  after  the  invariable  concomi- 
tance of  the  two  has  been  ascertained).  And  hence,  like  the  smoke,  it 
(name)  would  not  form  the  integral  part  of  denotation." 

18-21.  This  (Sanjna)  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  smoke,  &c. 
Because  in  the  case  of  these  latter,  the  inference  (of  fire  from  smoke) 
results  after  the  invariable  concomitance  (of  fire  and  smoke)  has  been 
ascertained,  before  which  there  is  no  idea  of  the  smoke  as  being  the 
means  of  comprehending  (the  existence  of  fire);  whereas  in  the  present 
case  (of  Verbal  denotation)  there  is  no  idea  of  invariable  concomitance 
before  that  of  the  denotativeness  (of  the  Word).  Whenever  the  relation 
(of  the  Word  and  the  Object  denoted)  is  recognised  through  the  asser- 
tions of  old  (knowing)  people,  there — and  in  no  other  form — at  once  follows 
the  idea  that  the  Word  is  the  means  of  the  comprehension  (of  the  said 
meaning). 

21-24.  In  some  places  old  people  assert  that  'such  and  such  a 
meaning  is  to  be  understood  by  such  and  such  a  Word ;'  in  other  places 
they  say  '  this  is  the  expressive  (Word)  and  that  the  expressed  (mean- 
ing) ;'  while  in  other  cases,  younger  people  find  that  there  is  an  action  (of 
the  middleaged  person  following  the  Verbal  utterance  (of  an  old  person 
directing  him  to  a  certain  course  of  action),  and  thereby  they  infer  that 
the  middleaged  man  must  have  comprehended  the  meaning  (of  the  older 
man's  utterance),  and  decides  that  '  because  the  middleaged  man  has 
understood  the  Word  to  denote  such  a  meaning,  therefore  ordinary  people 
know  these  to  have  the  characters  of  being  the  expressive  and  the 
expressed  respectively.' 

"  The  concomitance  is  recognised  only  after  the  denotation  has  been  accomplished, 
and  never  before  that. 

18.SI  In  the  case  of  smoke,  the  comprehension  is  preceded  by  the  idea  of  invari- 
able concomitance,  whereas  in  the  case  in  question,  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

S*-28  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a  Sen- 
tence uttered  by  the  old  man  that  is  found  to  express  a  meaning,  denotativeness  must 
belong  to  the  Sentence,  and  not  to  the  Word."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  though 
at  first  there  is  such  a  mixed  up  comprehension,  when  the  Sentence  '  bring  the  cow  ' 
is  pronounced, — yet  when  it  is  followed  by  another  direction — 'take  away  the  horse,' 
and  the  other  person  acts  accordingly, — then  the  boy  looking  upon  the  scene  comes  to 
comprehend  the  meanings  of  the  words  "  cow  "  and  "  horse,"  apart  from  the  Sentences. 
33 
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24-25.  Thus,  tliougli,  in  the  beginning,  the  denotativeness  (of  a  Word) 
is  found  to  be  mixed  up  (in  the  Sentence),  yet,  snJbsequently,  by  means  of 
affirmative  and  negative  concomitance,  the  meaning  of  the  Word  is  asser- 
tained  apart  from  the  Sentence. 

25-26.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  such  multifarious  denotations, 
partaking  of  such  diverse  factors  as  class,  'property,  substance,  action,  and  the 
manifold  sub-divisions  of  these,  quickly  brought  about  both  directly  and 
indirectly  (by  indication), — ordinary  people  have  no  cause  to  enquire  into 
a  definite  ascertainment  of  the  one  specifie  object  of  denotation. 

27-29.  People  versed  in  Syntax  (the  Mimaiisakas)  however  only  dis- 
criminate it  in  order  to  get  at  the  comparative  strength  and  weakness  (among 
the  diverse  significations  of  a  Word).  (For  instance)  a  word  denotative 
of  the  class  is  weak  when  expressing  a  particular  individual  through, 
indication,  because  such  indication  (of  the  particular  individual  by  a 
word  denotative  of  the  class)  is  intervened  by  the  class  (intervening 
between  the  word  and  the  individual  indicated).  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  some  discrimination  be  made  as  to  how  much  forms  the  (direct) 
denotation  of  a  Word,  and  how  much  is  indicated  by  means  of  the  denota- 
tion, through  an  eternal  relation. 

29-31.  Since  when  the  general  word  ('cow')  is  used,  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  particular  kind  (of  cows),  we  find  the  former  (general 
name)  applying  to  the  particular  (kind  of  cow)  also ;  and  again  since 
■when  a  higher  genus  is  named  (f.i.  '  living  beings '),    if  the  particular 

When  the  word  "  cow  "  is  tittered,  the  person  brings  a  particular  animal,  which  is  not 
brought  when  that  particular  is  not  nsed.  Such  are  the  aSBrmative  and  negative  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  denotations  of  individual  words  come  to  be  ascertained. 

87.89  The  sumnum  genus  is  the  class  '  substance,'  and  as  the  species  included 
therein,  we  have  the  cZosses,  '  Earth,' '  living  beings,' '  cow  ' — the  one  following  being 
a  species  under  the  preceding  class,  "  Earth  "  is  a  specific  of  the  class  '  substance,'  and 
generic  with  regard  to  '  living  beings. '  Now,  if  the  word  '  Earth  '  be  made  to  express 
the  specific  class  of  '  living  beings  ,'  it  can  do  so  only  by  directly  denoting  the  class 
'  Earth,' and  thereby  indicating  the  class  '  living  beings 'as  included  within  itself; 
this  indication  being  necessarily  intervened  by  the  denotation  of  the  class  '  Earth,' 
and  thereby  being  a  little  weakened  in  the  process.  We  have  a  Sentence  in  the 
Veda — "  Ahavaniye  juhoti "  ;  here  the  word  '  juhoti '  directly  denotes  the  Iwma  in 
general,  and  indicates,  through  that,  the  particular  Homa,  the  "  Patnisanyaja,"  for 
instance.  Another  sentence  is — "  Qarhapatye  patnisanyajdn  "  j  which  directly  denotes 
the  particular  Somas  as  to  be  performed  in  the  Garhapaiya  fire  ;  and  hence  we  find 
that  the  relation  of  the  Patntsanydja  to  the  Odrhapatya  is  much  closer  than  that  with 
the  Ahavaniyas  ;  and  accordingly  this  latter  is  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  former.  If 
the  comparative  strength  of  denotation,  &c.,  were  not  determined,  then  we  would  have 
no  standard  by   which  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  in  the  case  cited. 

S9.SI  When  the  word  "  Cow  "  is  uttered,  even  if  the  particular  "  red  "  kind  of  cow 
be  not  mentioned,  the  former  generic  name  "  Cow "  is  found  to  apply  to  all  the 
different  kinds  of  cows  ;  and  thus  we  see  that  wherever  we  have  the  class  "  cow  '  we 
have  the  name  "  Cow.  "  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  higher  Genus — "  Substance  "  or 
"  livings  beings" — is  named,  even  if  there  is  no   mention  of  any  other  species  than   the 
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spfecles  of  tliis  ('  COW  ')  be  not  named,  the  former  name  ('  living  beings  ' ) 
does  not  give  any  idea  of  (the  particular  '  class  cow  ')  ;  therefore  from 
such  affirmative  and  negative  concomitance,  there  arises  the  idea  that 
the  word  '  cow '  denotes  only  that  object  which  has  the  dewlap  &a. 

31-32.  Thus  we  find  that  at  first  we  have  (in  the  word  '  cow  ')  the 
character  of  signifying  (the  object  cow)  ;  and  based  upon  this  is  its  deno- 
tativeness  (or  expressiveness)  :  and  this  is  the  relation,  of  the  name  and 
the  named,  which  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  restricted  particular  relation,  '  inva- 
riable conc&mitance.' 

33.  "  Inasmuch  as,  prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  relation  (between 
the  word  and  its  meaning),  the  words  'cow,'  &c.,  do  not  signify  the 
object, — such  words  cannot  have  any  denotative  power, — like  the  words 
'  Devadatta  '  and  the  like." 

34.  Just  as  it  is  by  usage  alone  that  a  word  is  cognised  as  signifying 
an  object,  so  it  is  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  the  cognition  of  its 
Denotative  power,  which  is  recognised  to  be  the  means  of  that  sig- 
nification. 

35.  Just  as  the  cognition  of  the  form  of  the  word  helps  the  final 
result  (in  the  shape  of  the  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word),  so 
also  does  recognition  of  the  relation  (between  the  word  and  meaning)  ; 
and  this  does  not  take  away  the  denotative  power  of  the  word. 

cow,  we  do  not  have  the  word  "  cow  "  applying,  in  the  absence  of  the  definite  claes 
'  Cow.'  Thus  we  find  that  when  the  cow  exists,  the  name  "  Cow  "  applies  to  it  j  and 
when  it  does  not  exist,  the  name  does  not  apply, — and  accordingly  we  conclude  that 
the  object  cow,  as  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  dewlap^  &o.,  is  denoted  by  the 
word  "  Cow." 

81-88  The  particular  means  of  signification  are  threefold  :  (1)  the  senses,  which, 
by  their  mere  presence,  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  object,  as  being  in  contact  with 
themselves  j  (2)  the  Inferential  Middle  Term,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  conolnsion 
through  the  premises  ;  (3)  the  expressive  power  of  Worda,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the 
object,  immediately  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  such  a  word  signifies  such  an 
object.  In  the  case  ciced,  we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  mere  fact  of  the  word  "Cow" 
signifying  the  object  cow  has  been  ascertained, — even  if  no  other  relation  between  them 
is  recognised — ,  we  at  once  obtain  an  idea  of  the  signification  of  the  word  "  Cow,  " 
whenever  it  happens  to  be  pronounced  ;  and  from  this  we  conclude  that  snch  a,  signi- 
fication, in  the  absence  of  any  other  relation,  must  be  based  upon  a  relation  other  than 
those  of  the  Sense-organs  and  the  Middle  Term  ;  and  to  this  particular  relation,  we  give 
the  name  "  Denotative  "  or  "  Expressive  "  ;  and  it  is  this  relation  that  has  been  called 
"  invariable  concomitance  "  above  ;  because  in  the  case  of  the  Word  and  its  meaning, 
we  cannot  have  the  ordinary  invariable  oonoomitanoe  based  upon  the  identities  of 
location  or  duration. 

83  The  objector  has  been  made  to  urge,  in  the  Bhashya,  that  "  if  the  word  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  object,  wherefore  does  it  not  signify  it  the  first  time  that  it  is  heard  by 
a  person  "  ?  This  argument  is  explained  in  the  Karika  ;  just  as  the  word  "  Devadatta" 
can  have  no  inherent  denotativeness,  &c.,  &o. 

S4  "  Means  " — i.e.,  the  process  whereby  the  object  is  signified  by  the  word.  This 
act  does  not  strike  at  the  denotative  power  of  the  word. 
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36.  In  fact,  wliatever  is  known  to  be  the  means  of  tLe  accoraplisli- 
ment  of  anything,  it  always  stands  in  need  of  auxilliary  causes  ;  but  this 
does  not  destroy  the  power  (or  capability)  of  the  former  accepted  cause. 

37-38.  There  is  no  cause,  either  in  the  ordinary  world  or  in  the 
Veda,  which  does  not  stand  in  need  of  an  accessory  aid,  afforded  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  (of  the  causal  action),  which  latter  is  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  full  idea  of  every  causal  relationship. 

88-39.  The  cause  is  distinguished  from  the  process,  by  means  of  a 
discrimination  of  the  intimate  (cognate)  from  the  foreign  (heterogenous)  ; 
and  sometimes  the  said  distinguishing  depends  upon  the  option  of  the 
speaker ;  for  when  one  is  much  troubled  by  darkness,  he  is  found  to  ex- 
claim '  what  is  the  use  of  my  eyes,  when  my  seeing  has  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  aid  of  the  lamp '  ? 

40.  But  as  a  general  rule,  we  find  that,  since  a  blind  man  cannot 
see  even  by  means  of  hundreds  of  lamps,  thei-efore  in  the  case  of  the 
perception  of  colour,  &c.,  the  only  manifesting  cause  is  the  eye  (and  not 
the  lamp). 

41.  The  eye  is  accepted  to  be  the  cause,  (1)  because  it  is  cognised 
to  be  stronger  (in  the  case  of  the  specific  visual  perception)  than  the  con- 
nection of  the  body,  soul  and  mind,  on  the  ground  of  (these  latter  being 
common  to  all  perception,  and  the  eye  itself)  having  a  specific  relation 
(to  the  perception  in  question),  and  (2)  because  it  is  found  to  be  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  seat  of  visual  perception  (than  the  accessories,  lavip,  &c. ) 

42.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  cognition  of 
the  relation   (between    word  and  meaning)  is  only  an  accessory.     If  you 

88  It  is  not  the  Word  alone  that  stands  in  need  of  an  accessory  in  the  shape  of 
the  cognition  of  the  relation  betireen  tlie  word  and  its  meaning ;  snoh  is  the  case 
with  everything  that  is  known  to  be  a  canee. 

81  Even  in  the  case  of  visnal  perception  we  have  the  need  of  light;  hnt  this 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  fact  of  the  eye  having  the  faculty  of  vision.  In  fact 
a  knowledge  of  the  process  of  the  operation  of  the  causes, — of  the  Eye  for  instance, — 
is  necessary  for  the  full  recognition  of  its  causal  efficiency. 

88.89  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  ;  "When  both  the  cause  (the  denota- 
tive power  of  the  word)  and  the  process  (the  cognition  of  the  relation  between  the 
word  and  meaning)  are  expressed  by  the  word,  what  standard  have  you  got  to 
differentiate  the  camse  from  the  procedures"  ?  The  reply  is  that  that  which  is  more 
cognate  is  the  cause,  and  that  which  is  less  so  is  the  process. 

♦1  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  We  do  not  see  even  when  the  eye 
is  fully  active,  if  there  is  no  relation  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  and  the  Soul 
and  the  Mind  (i.e.,  if  there  i  s  absent-mindedness) ,  therefore  it  is  this  latter  connection 
that  must  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of  perception."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that 
the  said  connection  is  a  factor  common  to  nil  perceptions,  and  as  such,  cannot  be  accep- 
ted as  tEe  specific  cause  of  a  particular  perception, — that  of  the  eye  for  instance. 

*S  The  real  cause  is  the  word,  on  account  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  denotation. 
If  even  then  you  persist  in  holding  the  cognition  of  the  relation  to  be  the  cause,  you 
are  welcome  to  it ;  and  we  will  not  try  to  persuade  you  any  further. 
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hold  it  to  be  the  cause,  on  the  ground  of  simplicity,  then  ypherefore 
should  anyone  dissuade  yon  from  such  a  course  ? 

43.  The  passage  of  the  Bhashya  beginning  with  "  just  as  the  eye, 
&c.,  "  points  out  the  contradiction  (involved  in  the  argument  brought  for- 
ward by  the  objector,  in  Karika  33).  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the 
case  of  '  Devadatta  '  (cited  as  an  instance,  in  the  same  Karika),  people 
accept  the  presence  of  a  latent  (denotative  power). 

44t.  Inasmuch  as  even  in  the  presence  of  external  lights  in  the 
shape  of  lamps,  colour,  &c.,  are  not  perceived  by  the  blind,  and  because  of 
the  immediate  sequence  of  the  final  result  (visual  perception)  (to  the  action 
of  the  eye),  the  Eye  is  accepted  to  be  the  cause  (i.e.,  the  means  of  visual 
perception). 

45.  "  The  relation  of  the  name  and  tlie  named  (i.e.,  the  denotative 
relation)  has  its  recognition  dependent  upon  human  agency  ;  and  as  such 
it  does  not  exist  prior  to  the  existence  of  men.  If  such  relation  be  desired, 
then  it  cannot  but  be  caused  (i.e.,  not  eternal). 

46.  "  Since  the  two  are  located  in  different  places  and  time, 
therefore,  there  is  no  similarity  between  these  two  (Name  and  the  Named), 
—just  as  between  the  yar  and  a  piece  of  rope,  and  hence  there  cannot  be 
any  natural  relationship  between  them." 

TJms  ends  the  chapter  on  "  Sambandhakshepa." 

Section  12. 
ON  "  SPHOTA." 

1.  When  the  substrate  has  been  recognised,  the  comprehension  of 
the  object  of  which  it  is  the  substrate  becomes  an  easy  matter.  And 
because  the  enquiry  deals  with  the  relation,  therefore  the  Bhashya  has  said 
"  now,  in  the  word  '  cow,'  &o." 

*i" Latent,"  i.e., — brought  about  in  full  force,  as  goon  as  the  name  is  given  to 
a  particular  individual — {Vide  ch,  on  "  Sense-perception"). 

46  "  Human  Agency  " — the  cognition  of  the  meanings  of  words  has  been  shown  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  utterances  of  experienced  persons,  &a.  This  shows  that,  prior  to 
the  existence  of  these  people,  the  relationship  between  the  word  and  its  meaning  did 
not  exist.    And  as  such  it  cannot  be  eternal,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bhashya. 

*6  It  is  a  fact  of  ordinary  experience  that  a  relation  ia  found  to  subsist  between 
two  objects  that  are  in  some  way  identical.  The  name  and  the  named  {i.e.,  the  word 
and  its  meaning)  however,  are  in  no  way  identical,  either  in  extension  or  in  duration, 
as  shown  by  the  Bhashya  :  ■'  The  word  is  in  the  mouth,  Sfc,  Sj'c." .  Just  as,  there  being 
no  natural  connection  between  the  jar  and  the  rope,  their  only  connection  is  brought 
about  by  human  agency,^ — so,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  word  and  its 
meaning,  there  being  no  natural  relationship,  the  denotativeness  of  words  cannot  but 
be  accepted  to  be  created  by  human  agency  j  and  as  such,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
eternal. 

1  Says  the  Bhashya      "  Now  then  in  the  case   of    '  Ganh,'  which  is  the  word  "  ? 
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2.  Who  by  himself  would  give  any  reply  to  such  theorists  as  hold 
theories  contrary  to  the  facts  of  Sense-perception  ?  Consequently  the 
Bhashya  cites  the  opinion  of  a  revered  person. 

3.  Those,  who  hold  the  cognition  of  the  word  to  depend  upon  the 
comprehension  of  its  meatiingr,  may  rest  for  the  time  being.  At  present 
we  consider  the  cognition  of  the  word  as  (it  appears)  through  Sense- 
perception. 

4.  Our  "  Sense-perception  "  is  not  incapable  (of  giving  rise  to  the 
cognition  of  the  word)  ;  and  when  the  object  (the  word)  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  means  theieof,  no  other  more  capable  means  is  possible,  with 
reference  to  which  (the  cognition  of  word)  could  be  considered. 

5.  Therefore  when  the  word  has  been  cognised  by  the  Ear,  whether 
it  denotes  its  meaning  or  not,  it  has  the  character  of  the  Word  ;  and  it 
is  only  thus  that  the  fact  of  common  experience  is  not  contradicted. 

6.  If  the  capacity  of  the  word  '  Word  '  depend  upon  the  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning,  then  an  entity,  other  than  the-  Word,  will  have  to 
be  postulated, — because  the  word  '  Word  '  is  not  ordinarily  known  to  be 
so  dependent  (upon  the  comprehension  of  meaning). 

7.  Because  smoke,  &c.,  leading  to  the  comprehension  of  the  existence 
o!  fire,  &o.,  cannot  be  said  to  be  words  ;  and  again  because  they  do  not  give 
any  sense, — the  name  "  Qabda  "  could  not  be  denied  to  single  letteis. 

8.  Even  prior  to  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning,  if  a  word  be 
duly  cognised  by  the  Ear,  the  name  '  Word  '  cannot  be  denied  to  it.  Con- 
versely, even  if  a  meaning  be  comprehended,  the  name  '  W  rd  '  cannot  apply 
to  that  which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  Ear. 

The  Elrika  anticipates  the  objection  that  the  opponent  has  objected  to  the  presence  of 
any  eternal  relation  between  the  word  and  its  meaning ;  and  hence  what  was  necessary 
for  the  Bhashya  to  do  was  to  prove  the  eternality  of  snch  relation.  The  sense  of  the 
Karika  is  that  after  the  nature  of  the  word  itself  has  been  ascertained,  the  considera- 
tion of  its  relations  becomes  an  easy  matter. 

*  Says  the  Bhaaya :  "  The  word  '  Ganh '  is  nothing  more  than  the  letters  ga,  au 
and  the  Ftsarjra— as  declared  by  the  revered  TJpavarsha."  The  Karika  means  that  the 
name  of  Dpavareha  is  given,  not  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  opinion  is  not  a — 
greeable  to  the  Author  himself,  but  only  to  cite  the  authority  of  a  revered  person  j 
as  the  Author  dare  not  contradict,  by  himself,  the  pet  theories  of  such  clever  people 
as  the  Vaiyakaranas,  who  hold  the  word  to  be  something  quite  apart  from  the 
letters  it  is  composed  of, — a  theory  that  is   opposed  to  a  directly  perceptible  fact. 

»  The  word  "  Word  "  is  known  in  the  world  to  be  that  which  is  perceived  by  the 
Bar ;  and  the  Ear  only  hears  the  letters ;  hence  we  conclude  that  word  is  nothing  more 
than  the  component  letters. 

•  "Entity  other  than  the  Word,  " — i.e.,  based  upon  the  denotation  of  the  meaning  by 
the  word,  which  could  not  be  expressed  by  the  word,  "  Word  "  ;  because  that  would 
contradict  all  accepted  nsage. 

7  If  the  mere  fact  of  bringing  about  the  comprehension  of  something  were  the 
sole  differentia  of  the  class  "  Word ,"  then  smoke  would  also  become  included  in  that 
class ;  because  it  brings  about  the  comprehension  of  the  existence  of  Fire,     And  again, 
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9.  As  a  matter  oE  fact,  we  find  that  independently  of  one  another,  hy 
means  of  auditory  perception  are  comprehended,  in  their  respective  forms, 
the  letters  (constituting  a  word),  and  not  either  a  preceding  or  a  subsequent 
object. 

10.  Even  when  the  letter  is  uttered  with  the  least  effort,  it  is  either 
clearly  recognised  as  a  full  letter,  or  it  is  not  recognised  at  all. 

11.  Apart  from  the  letter  itself,  its  constituent  parts  are  never  cog- 
nised ;  nor  are  these  (parts)  ever  found  to  be  intermixed  with  the  letter, 
as  the  threads  are  with  the  piece  of  cloth. 

12.  And  since  these  parts  are  never  cognised  ( by  means  of  Sense- 
perception),  they  can  have  no  cogniser  in  the  shape  of  a  Middle  Term.  Nor 
is  there  any  scripture  laying  down  such  cognition  with  regard  to  it.  And 
since  it  is  not  perceived  (by  the  sense)  Analogy  cannot  apply  to  it. 

13.  Nor  would  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  the  letter,  if  the 
existence  of  sucli  parts  be  denied  ;  just  as  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the 
case  of  such  parts  (of  binary  compounds,  as  atoms)  not  having  any  further 
parts  (of  themselves). 

14.  Why  too,  should  not  the  letter,  devoid  of  any  constituent  parts,  be 
cognisable  by  Sense-perception  ?  As  in  the  case  of  the  Aka^a,  so  in  the 
case  in  question  also,  we  would  have  for  the  Middle  Term  (in  an  inferential 
process  leading  to  the  cognition  of  such  partless  letters),  an  idea  (of  the 
letter)    devoid  of  any  notion  of  the  parts. 

15.  Like  Aka^a,  too,  even  when  there  is  difference  of  locality,  there 
can  be  no  real  difference  among  tlie  letters  themselves.     "But  then  if  they 

if  that  were  the  sole  differentia,  then  a  single  letter,  not  capable  of  giving  any  sense, 
would  cease  to  be  iiioladed  in  the  said  class.  Both  these,  the  inclusion  as  well  as  the 
exclusion,  are  equally  absurd. 

9  The  letters  ga,  &c,,  are  those  that  nre  heard  by  the  Ear  j  nothing  besides  these 
can  be  so  heard.  By  the  phrase  '  preceding  object '  are  meant  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
letter,  and  by  '  snbsequent  object '  are  meant  the  classes  '  Gatwa '  '  Autwa'  and  '  Gopab- 
datwa, '  the  word  '  Gauh  '  considered  as  one  component  whole  apart  from  the  letters, 
and  such  other  assumptions  as  the  "  Sphota  "  and  the  rest. 

10  This  Tidrikd  proves  that  as  a  fact  of  Sense-perception,  no  constituent  parts  of 
letters  are  ever  cognised.  No  intermediate  course  is  possible.  Even  when  the  letter  is 
only  whispered,  it  is  either  fully  recognised  as  the  letter,  or  being  not  heard  it  is  not 
cognised  at  all. 

1*  They  are  not  cognised  by  means  of  Inference. 

'8  The  atom  which  is  a  part  of  tlie  binary  compound,  is  accepted  to  be  without 
any  parts  of  its  own  ;  and  if  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  this,  there  can  be  none  in  the 
denial  of  parts  to  letters.  Therefore  the  cognition  of  any  such  parts  of  letters  cannot 
be  said  to  be  due  to  Apparent  Inconsistency. 

1*  "Middle  Term" — The  argument  may  be  thus  stated — "Letters  are  without 
parts — because  we  have  a  sensuous  cognition  of  these  as  devoid  of  parts — just  as  we 
have  one  of  Aka(ja." 

16  Though  the  letter  ga  may  be  found  in  different  places,  yet  it  is  the  same  every- 
where, just  as  the  Akap a  is  the  same  everywhere.  With  this  Karika  begins  the  denial  of 
the  ' '  subsequent  objects  " — spoken  of  in  K.  9.  And  the  Author  begins  with  the  denial  of 
the  class  "  Gaiwa. "     The  meaning  is   that   all  '  ga'  is  one  and  thesame,  the  different' 
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were  all  the  same)  there  could  be  no  idea  of  difierence  among  them. ' 
( Reply).  How  then,  have  you  the  idea  of  singleness  (of  the  class  '  Gatwa ')  ? 

16.  Question  :  "  We  have  the  idea  of  singleness  with  regard  to  the  class 
('  Gatwa  '),  and  that  of  diversity  with  regard  to  the  individual  ga's.  "We 
do  not  hold  to  the  diversity  (of  the  individuals)  alone  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  impossible  for  us  to  have  an  idea  of  singleness  (of  the  class)." 

17.  But  in  the  case  of  letters,  apart  from  the  class  "Word"  ('Cab- 
datwa'),  we  have  no  other  class  applying  to  them  as  distinct  from  the  indivi- 
dual (letters).  And  if  there  is  no  other  class  (applying  to  the  individual 
letter),  it  can  only  be  a  letter  (and  not  a  class). 

18.  The  idea  that  it  is  the  same  (letter)  does  not  savour  of  similar- 
ity, because  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  absence  of  a  similarity  of  con- 
stituent parts,  and  there  are  no  such  parts  in  letters. 

19.  Because  the  letter  ga  is  an  object  of  Sense-perception,  therefore 
the  preclusion  of  its  contraries  can  be  of  no  use  (in  its  cognition)  ;  nor,  at  the 
time  (of  the  cognition  of  the  letter  ga),  is  any  denotative  word  or  any 
Middle  Term,  cognised  (and  as  such  the  cognition  cannot  be  either  verbal 
or  inferential). 

20.  Question  :  "  Just  as  in  the  case  of  ga,  <fcc.,  we  postulate  the  class 
'  Word '  (  '  Cahdatwa ' ),  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  difBerent  species  of 
cows,  we  have  the  class  '  Cow,' — so  in  the  same  manner,  why  could  not  we 
postulate  the  class  '  Gatwa  '  (as  applying  to  all  ga's)  "  ? 

21-23.  Answer:  When  the  different  individual  cows,  and  the  difEerent 
ga's,  have  been  recognised  in  the  form  of  individuals,  they  become,  as  such, 
incomprehensible  by  any  idea  of  class ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
admit  of  ( such)  classes  (as  '  Gatwa '  and  '  fabdatwa '  to  admit  of  the  com- 

placea  where  they  occur  not  making  them  distinct  individnala.  Henoe  as  there  is  no 
multiplicity  of  individuals,  there  can  be  no  such  class  as  "  Oatwa."  The  objector  argea 
that  if  there  were  no  multiplicity  of  individuals,  we  could  have  no  such  notion  as  that 
'  this  ga  is  long  and  that  ga  '  is  short. '  &o.  The  Author  meets  this  by  a  coanter- 
question. — "  How  can  you  have  any  idea  of  the  singleness  of  the  class  '  Oatwa,'  when 
you  hold  the  individuals  to  be  entirely  distinct  "  ? 

18  That  the  ga  is  the  same  as  the  one  seen  elsewhere. 

19  The  Bauddhas  assert  the  preclusion  of  the  contrary  (Apdha)  to  be  the  means  of 
cognising  an  object.  The  Karika  means  to  say  that  the  cognition  of  a  letter  cannot 
be  amenable  to  this  negative  means,  becanse  it  is  found  to  be  perceptible  by  the 
senses  j  nor  do  we  know  of  any  word  that  can  denote  the  letter  j  therefore  a  cognition 
of  this  latter  cannot  be  held  to  be  Verbal ;  and  as  no  proper  Middle  Term  is  possible, 
it  cannot  be  inferential. 

SO  It  is  proper  for  the  Bauddha,  who  denies  all  class,  to  deny  the  class  "  Oatwa  "  also. 
But  the  Mimdnsaka  admits  of  suoh  classes  as  "  Qabdattva"  and  "  Gotioa "  ;  why  then 
should  he  deny  the  class  "  Gatwa  "  which  is  similar  to  these  ? 

Sl.JS  We  deny  the  fact  of  "  Baiwa  "  being  a  class,  not  without  reasons  ;  our  chief 
reason  for  doing  so  is  that  we  are  not  cognisant  of  any  suoh  class,  apart  from  the  class 
"Clahdatwa"i  among  the  many  ''ga's"  we  have  an  idea  that  'this  ga  is  a  Qahda, 
and  that  ga  is  a  (Jaida, '  just  as  in  the  case  of  difEerent  kinds  of  eows,  we  conceive 
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prehension  of  the  individual  cows  and  g'ci's).  Whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
presence  of  sach  diversity  as  the  long  ga,  the  short  ga,  &c.,  the  one  indivi- 
dual ga  is  not  recognised  as  distinct  from  another  individual  ga.  Therefore 
the  letter  {ga)  being  one  only  there  can  be  only  one  Idea  (with  regaid 
to  it).  The  presence  of  such  diverse  specific  cognitions  ( as  the  '  long  ga, ' 
the  '  short  ga,'  &c.),  must  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  diversity 
of  the  manifesting  cause  (the  uttering  of  the  letter  with  different  degrees 
of  effort,  &c.,  &o.) 

24.  Just  as  your  class  '  Gatwa,'  even  when  cognised  by  means  of 
such  particular  instances  as  the  long,  &o.,  is  accepted  to  be  one  only, — 
so  would  also  be  our  individual  letter. 

25.  You  accept  the  diversity  (in  the  individual  case  of  the  long  ga,  the 
short  ga,  Sj-c),  as  caused  by  a  diversity  in  the  specific  characters  of  the 
individuals  constituting  {lit.  manifesting)  the  class ;  and  we  could  also 
explain  the  diversity  (in  the  case  of  the  long  ga,  the  short  ga,  &c.),  to  be 
caused  by  the  divei-sity  in  the  degrees  of  effort  used  in  the  utterance  of 
each  of  these. 

26.  Therefore  all  that  is  necessary  in  cognition  we  can  get  from  the 
letter  alone  ;  and  wliatever  is  perceived  (to  be  distinct)  in  different  indi- 
viduals is  well  explained  ^s  being  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  effort  iu 
utterance.  Hence  such  notions,  as  those  of  the  class  '  Oatwa '  and  the  like 
must  be  rejected  as   useless. 

27.  Even  if  such  a  class  as  '  Gatwa '  were  subsequently  assumed,  it 
would  be  extremely  diflScult  to  prove  the  facts  of  its  being  omnipresent, 
eternal,  and  inhereing  in  every  individual  {ga). 

28-29.  The  individual  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accepted  by 
both  of  us  ;  then,  just  as  you  attribute  eternality,  &c.,  to  the  assumed  {class 
'  Oatwa  '),  so  you  can  attribute  it  to  the  individual,  which  is  an  established 
entity  for  both  us.  Thus  too  there  would  be  no  diJEculty  in  accepting  its 
inherence  in  the  individuals  (because  all  the  individuals  being  identical,  the 
character  of  the  letter  ga  must  inhere  equally  in  all). 

that  '  thia  ia  a  cow  and  that  is  a  cow, '  &o.,  &c.  Snoh  notions  of  every  '  ga  '  being 
a  Qahda  would  .not  be  posaible,  if  there  were  no  such  olasa  as  '  Qabdatwa,''  which  latter 
therefore  we  cannot  deny.  In  the  case  of  such  notions  as  the  '  long  ga,'  the  short 
'  ga '  and  tlie  like,  the  diversity  ia  due  to  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  effort  in  the 
utterance  of  each  letter  ;  and  the  diversity  being  thus  explained,  it  is  not  admisaible 
to  postulate  a  distinct  class  in  the  shape  of  "  Gatwa."  The  length,  shortness,  &o.,  are 
the  properties  of  the  same  individual  '  ga,'  just  as  '  bravery  '  'cowardice,'  &o.,  are  those 
of  the  same  individual  Devadatta. 

2S  Even  when  you  admit  of  the  class  '  Gatwa, '  you  cannot  deny  such  diversities  as 
those  of  the  long  '  ga  ',  the  short  '  ga,  '  &o.  You  would  explain  this  as  being  caused  by 
the  diversity  in  the  specific  characters  of  the  individual  long  ga's,  short  ga's,  &o.  But 
in  our  case  also,  though  we  hold  the  letter  to  be  one  only,  we  could  explain  the  diver- 
sity as  being  based  upon  the  different  degrees  of  effort  in  the  utterance  of  the  long 
and  the  short  '  ga,  '  &a, 

34 
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29-30.  In  tie  case  of  the  consonants,  we  have  no  such  diversity 
(as  the  long,  short,  &c.), — which  diversity  is  recognised  only  on  account  of 
ihe  tinge  of  the  vowel  (accompanying  each  consonant) ;  and  with  regard 
to  this  diversity,  we  discriminate  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  found  to  apply 
to  the  pure  consonants  (by  themselves,  apart  from  the  accompanying 
vowel). 

31.  Even  in  tbe  case  of  the  vowels,  the  notion  of  long,  short,  &c., 
would  only  be  due  to  extraneous  influences  (of  the  different  degrees  of 
effort  in  utterance), — because  it  belongs  to  the  letter, — just  as  the  notions 
of  the  class  '  letter '  and  the  '  consonant '  belong  to  the  letter,  and  are 
due  to  extraneous  influences. 

32.  The  letter  *  ga '  is  not  recognised  to  be  the  substrate  of  the 
class  '  Gatwa,'  as  abstracted  (from  the  individual  '  ga  '), — because  it  is  not 
comprehensible  by  any  other  idea  save  that  of  the  individual  'ga  ' — like 
the  class  '  Gatwa  '  which  is  assumed  by  others  (Vai9eshikas). 

33-34.  Since  our  conclusion  is  a  negative  one,  and  since  the  two 
premiseis  also  are  negative,  the  fact,  of  the  instance  being  such  as  is 
not  accepted  by  any  one  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  our  argument.  Or,  for  the  above  conclusion  ("  that  the  letter 
ga  is  not  recognised  to  be  the  substrate  of  the  class  '  Gatwa '  "),  we  can 
have  another  reason  (Middle  Term  or  minor  premiss)  based  on  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  letter, — like  the  letter  '  dha.'  This  conclusion  is  not  contrary 
to  Sense-perception,  because  a  con.tradictory  proposition  is  never  cog- 
nisable. 

35.  In  denying  the  class  ''  cow,'  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a 
decided  contradiction  of  a  fact  of  Sense-perception ;  because  (in  the 
absence  of  such  a  class)  there  would  be  no  such  notion  of  the  class  ('  cow') 
and  the  individual  cow  (as  belonging  to  it),  which  is  a  fact  ordinarily 
perceived  by  the  Sense. 

36-37.  In  this  latter  case  (of  the  class  'cow'),  if  the  object  were 
one  only  (i.e.,  if  all  individuals  were  identical,  as  in  the  case  of  the  letter  ja), 
then  (in  that  case)  we  could  not  explain  the  diversity  (of  the  '  black  cow, ' 

S3.S4  ^ig  anticipates  tlie  objection  that  inasmnch  as  the  Mimansaka  himself  does 
Bot  admit  of  the  class  "  Gatwa,"  how  ooald  he  cite  it  as  an  iostanoe  in  his  argument  ? 
Tlie  Sense  of  the  reply  is  plain.  "  Contradictoi-y  proposition " — that  there  is  a  class 
"  Qatwa  "  which  inheres  in  each  individual  "  ga."  The  meaning  of  the  Karika  is  that 
BO  snch  class  being  perceptible,  our  conclusion  cannot  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  Sense- 
perception. 

8S.81  In  the  case  of  the  letter  '  ga'  we  have  proved  that  all  the  individuals  are 
identical,  because  the  letter  "  ga  "  is  one  only.  In  the  case  of  the  coiv,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  many  distinct  individual  cows,  such  as  the  reS,  cow,  the  hlacJe  cow,  &c., 
all  of  which  have  the  common  character  of  the  "  cow,"  consequently,  inasmuch  as  the 
character  of  the  "  cow  "  is  found  to  inhere  in  many  distinct  individuals,  we  oannot  but 
aJmit  of  the  class  "  cow,''  in  order  to  comprehend  all  the  different  kinds  of  cows,  by  » 
single  word. 
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tlie  '  red  cow,'  &o.),  as  being  due  to  the  diversity  in  any  manifesbing  a^enoy_ 
Because  (in  the  case  of  the  class  '  cow  ')  there  is  no  other  manifesting 
agency  save  the  individual  cow ;  though  in  the  other  case  (of  the  letter 
ga ')  we  have  the  difference  of  degree  in  the  tone  of  utterance.  The 
class  '  cow  '  is  always  found  to  be  indicated  by  the  individual  cow  ;  hence 
it  is  that  among  the  different  individuals  we  become  cognisant  of  the 
single  class  '  cow.' 

38.  Question:  "  One,  to  whom  both  are  objects  of  auditory  perception, 
could  have  the  dual  conception ;  for  yon,  however  the  tone  of  utterance 
being  supersensuous,  how  could  any  specific  cognition  (of  individuals)  be 
brought  about  by  means  of  these  (tones  of  utterance)  ?" 

39.  In  reply  to  this,  some  people  assert  that  when  a  sound  is  cognised 
by  the  Ear,  as  affected  by  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  tone, — then  it  is 
that  there  is  a  comprehension  of  thjs  degree  of  tone,  brought  about  on 
account  of  its  being  mixed  up  with  the  letters. 

40.  Or,  that  there  is  no  cognizance  of  these  (dhioanis)  ;  it  is  the  mere 
cognizance  of  Cahda  that  is  brought  about  by  means  of  dhwani.  Even 
the  Vaifeshika  becomes  cogni  sant  of  the  intensity,  &c.,  of  the  Sound 
only  through   affection  (of  the  'dhwani''). 

B8  The  conceptions  of  the  •inclimd,ual  and  the  class  are,  in  our  opinion,  both  objects 
ef  auditory  perception  ;  and  as  such,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  objects  of  these  con- 
ceptions themselves  to  be  perceived  by  the  same  orgMn  of  perception.  Your  "  Nddn," 
on  the  other  hand,  consisting  as  it  does  of  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  air  particles,  cannot  be  amenable  to  such  paroeption  ;  and  as  ■  such  this  could 
not  bring  about  any  conoeptiou  of  the  letter  "  ga,"  which  is  an  object  of  auditory 
perception. 

89  The  degree  of  tone  is  neither  airy,  nor  consisting  of  the  conjunction  and  dis- 
junction of  air-waves ;  it  is  only  a  property  of  the  Air,  a  particular  form  of  Sound 
known  as  '  Dhwani  '  or  '  N5da,'  &c.  Sound  is  of  two  kinds — one  being  in  an  entirely 
undifferentiated  state,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  various  letter  sounds  ■;  both  of  these 
equally  belong  to  the  class  "  Qabda."  Of  the  latter  sort,  are  the  letters  '  ga,'  &c,,  while 
the  sound  of  the  drum  is  of  the  former  kind.  Thus  then,  (^ahda  in  the  form  of  Dhiuani  is 
a  property  of  the  Air ;  and  it  is  this  thnt  is  the  manifesting  agency  of  the  letters  '  ga,' 
&o.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  air-waves,  in  the  form  of  Dhwani,  have  struck  the 
tympanum,  the  Ear  becomes  affected  by  them  ;  and  by  means  of  the  Bar  thus  affected, 
the  DMoani  becomes  perceived,  and  is  comprehended,  sometimes,  as  an  undifferen- 
tiated sound,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drum,  while  at  other  times,  it  is  found  to  manifest  a 
certain  distinct  letter — sound  ;  and  having  thereby  become  mixed  up  with  the  utter- 
ance of  the  letters,  it  comes  to  be  cognised  as  thus  mixed  up.  Even  in  the  uttera,nce  of 
letters,  we  are  cognisant  of  the  mere  sound,  as  apart  from  the  letters,  specially  when  we 
differentiate  the  distance  of  sounds,  through  a  difference  in  their  intensity.  Therefore 
in  our  case  also,  Dhwani  is  an  object  of  Sense-pei'ception,  being  perceptible  by  the  Earj 
and  hence  even  for  us,  a  dual  conception  is  not  an  impossibility. 

40  This  Karika  presents  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  raised  in  K.  38.  Even 
the  Vaicjeshika,  who  admits  of  the  class  '  Oatwa,'  accepts  the  presence  of  the  different 
degrees  of  intensity — high,  low,  &c.  But  these  he  cannot  represent  as  the  properties 
of   Sound,    which    according  to    him   is   itself     a   property    (of   Aka9n)    and   as    suoli 
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41-44.  (1).  Those  who  have  their  minis  affected  by  the  perversities 
of  bile,  perceive  '  sweet  '  to  be  '  bitter,' and  'white'  to  be  'yellow';  (2) 
similarly  those  who  are  running  fast,  or  moving  in  a  boat,  mistake  the 
fixed  mountains,  &c.,  to  be  moving ;  ( 3)  and  again  those  who  have  applied  the 
fat  of  the  frog  to  their  eyes,  mistake  a  piece  of  bamboo  to  be  a  serpent. 
In  the  same  manner  people  have  an  idea  of  the  class  (  '  Gatwa')  as  having 
the  properties  of  highness  and  lowness,  by  means  of  the  highness  and 
Zoioness  of  individual  letters 'ga,'&c.  ;  just  as  in  the  above  cases,  there  is  a 
mistaken  cognition  of  the  manifested  bitterness,  &c  ,  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  cognition  of  the  element  of  mistake  in  the  r)ianifesting  agency  (per. 
verted  Sense  of  Taste,  &c.),  brought  about  by  the  recognition  of  their  true 
causes  (the  perversities  of  bile,  &c.). 

45-46.  Some  people  hold  the  short  and  long  sounds  of  the  san\e 
vowel  ( ^  )  to  be  distinct  individual  letters  ;  because,  like  the  high  and 
low  sounds  (of  consonants),  the  utterance  (of  the  sound  a)  is  not  neces- 
Kiirily  concomitant  (with  that  of  a).  And  thus  they  postulate  a  class 
'  A.twa  '  as  belonging  to  the  three  individuals  (a,  a,  and  a). 

incapable  of  having  any  property  of  its  owQ.  [The  Mimansaka  holds  Sonnd  to  be  a 
distinct  substance].  Consequently,  tlie  Vai^eshika  holds  that  thongh  Highness  or  Low- 
ness cannot  belong  to  the  Sonnd,  yet  they  are  cognised  by  means  of  a  conception  which 
is  affected  by  the  differences  of  intensity  of  the  tone  of  the  utterance.  In  tlie  eame  man- 
ner, in  our  case  also,  when  the  has  X>?iwa»i  entered  the  Ear,  and  leaves  it  soon  after, 
then,  in  that  case,  the  affection  of  the  Ear  caused  by  this  speedy  striking  aiid  return 
continues  for  a  very  short  time  ;  and  thereby  the  Sound  too  comes  to  be  produced,  at 
that  very  time,  in  accordance  with  the  afoi  eaaid  affection  of  the  Ear,  and  disappears 
soon  after ;  and  this  speedy  appearance  and  disappearance  constitutes  what  is  known 
as  the  shortness  or  lowness  of  the  Sound,  its  highness  consisting  of  a  longer  stay  in  the 
Ear  of  the  air  waves  (Dhwani),  and  hence  also  of  the  Sound  itself.  And  thus,  though 
the  shortness,  ^'c,  really  belongs  to  the  manifesting  agency  of  the  Dhwani,  yet  through 
extreme  proximity,  they  come  to  be  attributed  to  the  manifested  Sound  ;  and  the 
Dhwani  only  becomes  the  means  of  rendering  the  Sound  cognisable  ;  and  as  such,  it  can 
be  the    means    of  differentiating  the  individual  letters,  as  short,  long,  &c. 

41.4i4  This  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "When  Dhwani,  ihe  cause  of  the 
mistaken  notions  of  shortness,  &o,,  is  itself  nncognised,  how  can  the  shortness,  &a.,  bg 
cognised?"  In  raply,  the  Author  proceeds  to  cite  a  number  of  well-known  examples 
where  people  have  mistaken  notions  even  in  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the 
agency  that  brings  about  such  misconceptions.  People,  with  disordered  bile,  perceive 
the  oonchshell  to  be  yellow,  even  before  they  are  cognis  int  of  their  bilious  disorder. 
So  too,  in  tlie  case  at  issue,  we  can  have  mistaken  notions  of  t\\e  shortness,  &o.,  of  a 
letter,  based  upon  the  said  characteristics  of  the  Dhivani  (that  precedes  the  particular 
letter— sound),  even  in  the  absence  of  any  cognition  of  this  Dhwani  itself. 

46.46  Whether  the  consonant  sonnd— of  '  s^a  '  for  instance— be  high  or  low,  it  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  same  ga —  sound.  In  the  case  of  the  vowel  however,  we  have 
tlie  long  vowel  expressing  something  entirely  different  from  that  afforded  by  the  short, 
—e.g.,  in  the  word  "  Agamnna  "  (coming)  and  "  Agamana  "  (not  going) ;  this  difference 
cannot  be  denied  j  though  both  '  a '  and  '  5  '  and  the  tripple  '  a  '  belong  to  the  same 
vowel  class  '  alwa,  ' 
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46-48.  Otliei's  however  assert,  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  class 
is  not  proper ;  because  the  name  '  Atwa  '  could  not  apply  to  the  long  and 
the  acute  (which  are  pronounced  a,  and  a)  ;  in  the  same  manner,  the 
name  '  Atwa '  would  not  belong  to  the  short  and  the  acute ;  nor  could  the 
acute  belong  to  the  other  two ;  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  recognised  as 
belonging  to.  each  of  the  three, — as  we  have  the  name  '  cow  '  applying  to 
all  the  cows — be  they  black,  or  red. 

49.  The  word  "  avarpa-kula"  may  be  explained  as  being  based  upon  the 
identity  of  the  location  of  the  utterance  in  the  body, — like  the /oresi  and  the 
like.  It  is  only  an  expression  denoting  a  collection  (of  vowels),  and  it  is  not 
indicative  of  any  such  class  (as  '  Ativa  '). 

50.  The  distinction  of  the  letter  itself  into  Zowjf  and  short,  would  be 
contradictory  to  the  theory  of  the  eternal  character  of  words:  for,  how 
can  the  letter,  which  is  eternal,  be  said  to  be  measured  (in  its  utterance) 
by  duration  (of  its  pronunciation)  ? 

51.  Therefore  it  is  the  utterance  oi  the  vowel  that  depends  upon  the 
duration  (length  or  shortness)  oi  pronunciation,  as  lasting  for  two  or  three 
moments.     The  letter  itself  cannot  be  affected  by  such  duration. 

52.  Ohj.  "  But  in  that  case  the  length,  &c.,  of  the  vowels  would  (like 
highness,  Sfc),  cease  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  letters  ;  inasmuch  as  (ac- 
cording to  you)  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expressive  (letters  and 
words)."  Bep.  For  us,  the  means  of  denotation  are  the  letters  recognised 
as  such  {long,  short,  &c.,  by  the  specialities  of  pronunciation). 

58.  A  meaning  is  got  out  of  only  such  letters  (either  long  or  short 
or  acute)  as  have  previously  been  found  to  be  denotative  of  that  particular 
meaning.  If  it  be  asked — "  how  can  there  be  any  (correct)  compi'ehension 
of  meaning  by  a  mistaken  means  ?  "  ( We  reply  that)  the  mistake  does 
not  affect  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning. 

*9  This  fiiiticipatea  the  following  objection  :  "  If  there  is  no  such  class  as  '  Ahua  ' 
how  would  you  account  for  the  presence  (in  the  Mahdbhdshya  of  Patanjali)  of  such  an 
expression  as  '  Avarnakula, '  as  applied  to  all  the  vowels  ?  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is 
that  the  said  expression  only  serves  to  indicate  all  the  vowels  taken  collectively ;  exactly 
as  the  word  *' forest "  indicates  all  the  trees  considered  as  one  corporate  whole;  and 
the  comprehension  of  all  the  vowels  by  means  of  the  single  expression  "Avarnakula" 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  all  vowel-sounds  proceeding  from  the  throat. 

6<l  The  meaning  of  the  expression  " a  short  vowel  "  is 'a  vowel  that  lasts  for  a 
short  time  ' ;  and  this  would  he  conrrary  to  the  theory  of  the  eternality  of  Letters. 

61  The  '  Hraswa  '  (  short )  is  held  to  last  for  one  moment,  the  "  Dlrgha  "  (Lone) 
for  two  moments,  and  the  "  Plata"  (Extra  Long)  for  three  moments. 

63  The  fruit,  mango,  is  once  found  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  "  Amra,"  as  ut- 
tered by  an  experienced  person.  Latterly  the  young  man  will  comprehend  the  fruit 
only  as  denoted  by  that  particular  combination  of  sounds  which  he  has  heard  from 
the  older  man.  Thus  though  the  length,  &o.,  are  the  properties  of  the  pronunciation, 
yet  they  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  Letters  themselves  that  they  are  mistaken  to  be 
the  properties  of  these  latter ;  and  hence  they  come  to  be  accepted  as  forming 
integral  parts  of  these. 
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64.  Just  as  the  speed  of  the  horse,  though  a  property  of  another 
(the  horse),  may  be  indicative  of  the  (dashing  or  urgent)  business  of  the  rider, 
so,  for  us,  could  the  specialities  of  pronunciation  be  attributed  'to  letters. 

55.  "  But  if  length,  &c.,  be  not  eternal,  the  expressive  word  would 
also  become  non-eternal."  This  objection  is  to  be  set  aside  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  treatment  of  the  order  of  letters  forming  a  word. 

66.  In  the  same  manner  the  comprehension  of  the  accents,  broad,  &c., 
depends  entirely  upon  the  speciality  of  pronunciation  (and  does  not  belong 
to  the  Letter),  We  never  recognise  any  difference  based  upon  accents,  af 
we  do  in  the  case  of  the  length,  8fO. 

57-58.  If  we  accept  the  accents  to  be  forms  of  one  and  the  same  Letter, 
then  we  could  explain  their  difference  (as  broad,  &o.),  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  do  the  highness,  &o.  (of  pronunciation).  In  this  case  (of  the  differently 
accentuated  vowels)  we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any  other  sound,  as  we  do 
in  the  case  of  another  Letter.  And  it  is  these  sounds  (and  not  the  vowels 
themselves)  that  have  to  be  accepted  as  endowed  with  the  characters  os 
softness,  acuteness,  &o. 

68-59.  Even  when  the  Letter  is  one,  the  sound  is  of  two  kinds, — one 
serving    the   purpose   of    indicating   the   forms   of  Letters,    and    another 

"  Does  not  affect,  &a." — The  mistake  lies  only  in  the  attribution  of  the  properties 
of  length,  &o.,  to  the  Letters,  and  in  nothing  else  beyond  that.  Hence  though  the  means 
of  comprehension  ia  a  mistaken  one,  yet  that  does  not  touch  the  truth  of  the  comprehen- 
sion itself.  E.g.,  the  notion  of  the  redness  of  the  crystal,  which  is  a  mistaken  one, 
leads  to  the  inference  of  the  presence  of  a  red  object  near  it;  from  which  we  conclude 
that  though  the  means  may  be  a  mistaken  one,  the  effect  may  be  quite  true. 

6*  Therefore  the  vowel  is  only  one ;  and  the  properties  of  length,  &c.,  belong  in 
reality  to  the  duration  of  its  utterance,  and  are  only  falsely  attributed  to  itself. 

'*  "  Become  non-eternal  " — because  the  word  depends  for  its  denotation  upon  the 
length  or  shortness  of  the  vowels  constituting  it.  Just  as  though  the  order,  in 
which  certain  Letters  appear  in  a  word,  is  not  everlasting,  yet  the  word  itself  is  eternal ; 
so  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  specialities  of  the  pronunciation  may  be  non-eternal, 
yet  that  does  not  affect  the  eternality  of  the  word  itself. 

68  The  length,  Ac,  ot  a  vowel  are  at  times  found  to  change  the  meaning  of  words ; 
and  in  this  they  are  found  to  produce — though  only  as  a  mistake — the  notion  of  a  differ- 
ence between  the  long  vowel  and  the  short  ;  but  no  such  difference  is  found  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  accents.  So  the  claims  ot  these  latter  are  even  much  weaker  than  those 
of  the  properties  of  length,  &o. 

67.68  "  In  this  case,  ^c." — This  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  In  the  case  of 
the  different  accents,  we  cannot  but  postulate  so  many  different  sonnds  as  belonging 
to  the  Letter;  and  hence,  wherefore  should  we  not  accept  a  difference  among  the  varions 
phases  of  the  same  vowel,  instead  of  assuming  so  many  distinct  sounds  "  ?  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that,  of  any  one  Letter,— whatever  its  accent,  &o.,  might  be— the  sounds 
are  always  of  one  and  the  same  kind  j  and  as  such  we  have  not  got  to  postulate  many 
sounds.  It  is  only  in  the  case  ot  another  Letter,  that  a  distinct  sound  has  to  be  admitted' 

68.69  The  sounds  that  conjointly  and  simultaneously  define  the  word  are  those 
that  bring  about  the  comprehension  of  the  Letters  ;  and  those  that  define  it  gradually 
are  those  that  follow  at  the  heels  of  the  comprehension. 
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extending  tlirongliout  tlie  comprehension  (of  such  forms)  ; — these  two  being 
tlie  means  of  bringing  about  the  definition  (of  the  Letters)  immediately 
and  gradually  (respectively). 

60.  Thus  then  we  have  the  comprehension  of  the  long,  &c.,  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  coglomei'ation  of  the  sounds  of  the  former  sort.  Since 
it  is  the  Letter  itself  that  is  comprehended  by  means  of  these  sounds,  as 
lasting  during  the  specified  time. 

61.  And  the  recognition  of  the  Broad  and  the  rest  is  by  means  of 
these  (sounds)  aggregating  simultaneously.  On  the  aggregation  of  the 
others  (i.e.,  those  sounds  that  operate  gradually)  we  would  have  the  differ- 
ence of  pitch  ;  viz  :  low,  &o. 

62.  Though  the  character  of  the  Letter  has  been  recognised  (at  the 
first  moment),  yet  the  sounds  gradually  bring  about  a  cognition  of  the  same 
Letter,  (during  the  subsequent  moments)  ;  and  it  is  not  any  other  Letter 
that  is  cognised. 

63.  Even  if  among  Letters,  there  be  an  absolute  difference,  based  upon 
the  existence  of  individuals  and  the  class, — then  too,  Jaimini's  theory  (of 
the  eternality  of  words)  remains  untouched. 

64.  Because,  in  that  case,  all  the  arguments,  in  favour  of  the  eterna- 
lity of  the  individual  '  ga,'  would  be  transferred  to  that  of  the  class  '  Qat- 
wa  ' ;   and   the  mention    (in  the  Bhashya)  of  the  Letters  '  ga,'  '  an,'  &c., 

60  "  Specified  time  "—one  moment  for  the  short  vowel,  two  for  the  long,  and  three 
for  the  acute.  The  latter  part  of  the  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection : 
"  The  long  vowel  is  comprehended  only  when  the  sound  is  found  to  last  for  two  mo- 
ments. The  sound  would,  in  this  case,  extend  all  along  the  comprehension;  and 
as  such,  the  long  and  the  rest  must  be  admitted  to  be  comprehensible  by  means 
of  the  sounds  of  the  second  sort."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  these  sounds  are  those  of  the  gradual  sort,  and  as  such,  bring  about  the  defini- 
tion of  the  vowel  sound  only  gradually,  and  extend  all  along  the  comprehension,  yet 
even  during  the  long  time  of  2  moments,  it  is  only  the  letter  that  is  comprehended. 
And  as  that  alone  which  helps  the  denotation  of  the  meaning  is  accepted  to  constitute 
the  form  of  the  Letter  j  it  is  only  with  regard  to  this  denotation  that  its  long  form  is 
comprehended ;  consequently,  even  though  this  form  may  have  been  comprehended  at 
the  first  moment,  yet  it  is  reoalled  to  the  mind  only  subsequently.  For  these  reasons 
the  sound  must  be  admitted  to  tend  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  Letter  j  and  hence  it 
is  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  Long,  &o.,  are  implied  by  means  of  the  sounds  that 
help  in  the  recognition  of  the  forms  of  Letters. 

61  Though  the  text  reads  "  Drutadikah  "  (Sigh  and  the  rest),  yet  inasmuch  as  in  the 
case  of  the  High  the  sound  does  not  extend  throughout  the  cognition,  the  Nyayaraf- 
nakara  explains  the  compound  as  "  those  that  are  proceeded  by  the  Druta  (High),  &o." 
— i.e.,  the  Medium  and  the  Low. 

6!  A  vowel,  either  short  or  long,  having  been  cognised,  all  that  the  subsequent 
sounds  (in  deeper  accents)  do,  is  to  help  in  the  expression  of  the  same  Letter ;  no  other 
Letter  is  expressed. 

68  Henoe  it  should  not  be  understood  that  we  deny  the  class  '  Gatwa '  with  any 
ulterior  motive  of  favouring  the  theory  of  the  eternality  of  words.  We  deny  it  simply 
beoanse  we  do  not  find  any  good  reasons  for  accepting  it. 
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would  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  classes  'Gatwa,'  '  Autwa,' &o. ;  audas 
sucli  there  would  be  no  contradiction. 

65.  The  Letters  cannot  be  said  to  bring  about  an  aggregate  word, 
because  each  of  the  Letters  is  indicated  by  individually  distinct  efforts,  and 
each  of  them  is  eternal  and  all-pervading. 

66.  And  when  the  word  'go'  is  not  thus  brought  about,  how  could 
we  have  any  such  class  as  '  Gofahdatwa  '  ?  Nor  is  an  assumption  of  any 
such  class  possible,  just  as  a  class  of  letter  (  '  Gatwa  '  )  (is  not  possible,  as 
shown  above). 

67.  The  notion  of  tlie  sameness  of  a  word  (as  uttered  yesterday  and 
to-day)  is  to  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  identity  of  the  Letters  compos- 
ing the  Word.  In  the  same  manner  is  to  be  set  aside  the  asssumption  of 
any  aggregate  whole,  apart  from  the  component  Letters. 

68.  The  assumption  of  an  aggregate  identical  with  the  Letters  how- 
ever, does  not  militate  against  (our  theory  of)  the  character  of  Letters.  In- 
asmuch the  Letters  have  the  power  to  signify  the  meaning  (and  as  suck 
they  are  capable  of  forming  an  aggregate  word,  which,  however,  can  have 
no  existence  apart  from  these  Letters). 

69.  Letters  should  be  accepted  as  being  denotative  of  a  meaning  only 
according  as  they  are  known  (conventionally  and  traditionally)  to  have 
the  capability  of  expressing  such  meaning. 

70.  With  reference  to  these  Letters,  subsidiary  as  they  are  to  the 
denotation  of  meanings,  we  have  also  to  admit  of  the  facts  of  their  collo- 
cation, and  of  their  being  uttered  by  a  single  person,  and  that  too  in  a 
certain  definite  order. 

71.  The  fact  of  the  speaker  of  all  the  Letters  being  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  of  their  being  uttered  in  a  definite  ordei",  being  the  means 
of  the  signification, — what  determines  sucli  signification  is  that  order 
of  the  Letters,  in  which  it  has  been  previously  found,  by  the  present 
speaker,  to  have  been  used  by  experienced  persons. 

72.  The  simultaneity  of  the  utterance  of  the  Letters  being  impossible, 
it  is  not  accepted  (as  in  any  way   aiding  the   denotative  process).     In  that 

66  An  aggregate  whole  can  be  said  to  be  brought  about  only  bj'  such  constituent 
parts  as  happen  to  exist  simultaneously.  But  the  Letters  are  not  so  perceived-;  as  each 
of  them  is  brought  about  by  a  distinct  effort  peculiar  to  itself.  If  the  mere  fact  of 
all  the  Letters  existing  at  the  same  time  (even  though  not  so  perceived  at  the  snme 
time)  were  to  be  the  cause  of  the  complete  word  being  accomplished,  then,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  Letters  are  eternal  and  omnipresent,  every  Letter— a  combinatioa  of  Letters — 
could  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  any  and  every  word. 

69  This  anticipates  the  objection  thiit  each  iudividual  letter  cannot  signify  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  whole  word  cannot  be  comprehended  at  any  single 
moment, — how  then  can  there  be  any  signification  of  meanings  p  The  sense  of  the 
reply  is  that  the  denotations  of  Words  are  based  upon  Convention. 

78  Any  number  of  letters  could  be  uttered  at  one  and  the  same  time,  only  by 
different  persons  ;  bat  as  a   matter  of   fact,  we   find   in   ordinary    life,    that   a   word 
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case  (i.e.,  in  the  case  of  such  simultaneity)  the  only  possible  course  would 
bo  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  speakers.  But  we  do  not  find  such  multipli- 
city in  the  case  of  any  denotation, 

73.  Those  objects,  that  are  capable  of  an  action  only  when  acting 
simultaneously,  are  not  able  to  do  the  act  when  they  are  not  united  ;  just 
as  those  that  are  capable  of  acting  separately,  one  after  the  other,  in  a 
certain  order,  are  unable  to  act  conjointly. 

74-75.  In  the  case  of  the  sacrifices  "  Purnamasa "  and  the  rest 
(six  sacrifices  constituting  the  "  Dar9a-PQrnamasa")  we  find  that  they 
have  an  order  of  action  (three  being  performed  on  the  Amavasya  and 
the  remaining  three  on  the  Paurnamasi), — though  they  act  conjointly 
(in  bringing  about  a  common  result,  in  the  shape  of  heaven)  ;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  in  the  case  of  acquiring  the  Veda,  we  find  that  learning 
(consists  of  a  gradual  process  of  learning  a  letter,  then  a  word,  a  Sen- 
tence, and  so  on,  and  yet  all  those  processes  have  a  common  result,  in 
the  shape  of  an  acquirement  of  the  Veda) .  In  fact  everywhere  we  find 
that  the  Means,  &c.  (the  three  factors  of  a  Bhavana),  though  gradual  in 
their  function,  yet  lead  up  to  an  action  at  one  and  the  same  time.  There- 
fore there  can  be  no  objection  against  the  gradual  (utterance  of  Letters 
constituting  a  Word). 

76.  All  actions  are  recognised  as  complete  in  themselves,  and  any 
subtle  differences  among  the  actions  themselves  are  never  recognised. 

77-78.  When,  however,  the  various  parts  of  an  action,  though  inher- 
ing in  a  single  process  {lit:  means  to  an  end),  are  separately  recognised 
distinctly, — then,  in  that  case,  the  idea  of  simultaneity  is  a  mistaken  one. 
How  then  could  there  be  any  simultaneity  in  the  case  of  many  and  dis- 
tinct actions,  inhering  in  separate  processes,  and  occurring  in  a  gradual 
order  of  sequence  ? 

whose  component  letters  are  prouounoed,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  persons — ia  iaoap- 
able  of  expressing  any   meaning. 

IS  The  bearers  carry  a  Palki  conjointly,  which  they  could  not  do  if  they  went  at  it 
one  after  the  other.  In  the  same  manner  certain  letters,  combining  in  a  definite  way, 
are  found  to  express  a  meaning,  which  they  could  not  do,  if  all  of  them  were  uttered 
simultaneously  (by  different  persons). 

14.16  "  Three  factors,"  viz. :  the  Kesulfc,  the  Means,   and  the  Process. 

7*  All  actions  end  in  their  respective  results ;  and  when  the  result  has  been 
attained,  then  alone  is  the  Action  realised  in  its  complete  form,  and  as  such  an 
Action  is  always  recognised  as  complete,  i.e.,  with  its  result  dnly  accomplished.  The 
joint  action  of  letters  is  only  through  its  result,  in  the  shape  of  the  full  denotation  of 
the  meaning  ;  and  as  for  the  subtle  functioning  of  each  individual  letter  (comprising 
the  word)  towards  this  result,  it  is  never  cognised  separately. 

11  Even  in  the  case  of  the  single  action  of  Roma — where  the  different  actions   of 
naming  the  Deity,  pouring  the  libation,  &c.,  are  each  separately  noticed — there  is   no  real 
notion  of  simultaneity.     Hence  there  can  be  no  such   simultaneity  in  the   case  of  the 
Dar^a- Purnamasa  sacrifices,  which  comprise  many  actions. 
35 
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79.  In  a  case  where  an  action,  from  the  commencement  of  its  first 
functionings,  to  the  final  fulfilment,  of  its  result,  is  recognised  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  as  constituted  by  all  the  various  functionings, — with  refer- 
ence to   such  an  action  we  have  the  use  of  the  Present  Tense. 

80.  Therefore  in  the  case  in  question  (of  the  Word),  we  would  have 
the  present  tense  applicable  to  its  action, — inasmuch  as  it  is  recognised 
in  its  entirety,  as  functioning  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  shape  of  a 
desire  to  speak  (on  the  part  of  the  speaker),  to  the  final  result  in  the  shape 
of  the  recognition  of  its  meaning  (by  the  listener). 

81.  The  distinct  actions  of  the  individual  letters  (constituting  the 
word)  (though  extant)  could  not  be  recognised  in  the  absence  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  final  result;  but  this  fact  (of  non-recognition)  does  not 
prove  the  non-existence  (of  such  individual  functioning). 

82.  Thus  tlien  the  action  being  inferable  from  the  final  result,  the 
present  tense  becomes  applicable  to  the  action  of  the  Means  {Words,  Sfc.'), 
in  accordance  with  its  position  with  regard  to  the  result. 

83.  In  the  aforesaid  action  (of  signification)  the  close  proximity  of 
something  is  necessary.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  others  being  to  a  oertaia 
decree  removed  from  the  final  result,  does  not  lead  to  any  notion  of  their 
not  forming  an  integral  part  (of  the  Word). 

84-85.  With  regard  to  the  signification  (of  the  object  corv),  due 
potency  certainly  belongs  to  both  ga  and  au,  though  the  former  is  removed 

19  This  Karika  anticipates  the  following  obieotion :  "  If  there  is  no  simultaneity^ 
how  do  you  explain  the  use  of  the  Preaent  Tense  in  connection  with  them  ?  "  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  Present  Tense  is  used  with  regard  to  that  action  which  ia 
Been  from  its  beginning  to  the  end,  and  as  such  no  simultaneity  is  necessary. 

88  Thongh  the  action  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  resnlt,  yet  when  we  haye  once  seen 
that  a  number  of  letters,  in  a  certain  definite  order,  leads  to  the  signification  of  a  certain 
meaning,  and  from  this  signification,  when  we  have  once  inferred  the  action  of  the  Let- 
ters,— then,  at  any  future  time,  whenever  we  find  the  same  Letters  arranged  in  the  same 
order,  we  come  to  apply  to  it  the  Present  Tense.  This  anticipates  the  following  objec- 
tion :  "  At  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  resnlt,  in  the  shape  of  the  signification, 
the  functioning  of  the  Letters  will  have  ceased,  and  thus  become  past ;  how,  then, 
could  the  Preaent  be  applicable  to  it  ?  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  final  result 
has  already  been  once  seen  before,  and  the  functioning  of  the  Letters  has  also  been 
inferred  from  that  result ;  hence  latterly,  whenever  the  Word  is  found,  the  functioning 
of  the  Letters  is  at  once  inferred  and  recognised  as  Present,  as  on  the  previous  occasion . 

83  This  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  If  all  the  Letters  be  accepted  to  be 
the  means  of  expression,  then,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  assume  an  impression 
produced  by  the  Word  taken  as  a  whole,  which  would  be  the  direct  means  of  the  cog- 
nition of  the  meaning  ;  and  this  impression  would,  on  account  of  its  closer  proximity, 
always  belong  to  the  last  letter  of  the  Word."  The  sense  of  the  Karika  ia  that, 
though  it  is  so,  yet  the  proximity  of  the  other  Letters  is  equally  necessary,  and  hence 
these  Letters  should  also  be  admitted  to  form  integral  parts  of  the  Word. 

84.86  In  the  case  of  all  Words,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  Letters  should  come 
together  in  a  certain  definite  order  ;  otherwise  they  lose  all  their  significance,  and  be- 
come absolutely  useless. 
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by  two  steps  (from  the  impression  of  the  word  as  a  whole),  and  the  latter 
by  only  one  ;  because,  it  is  only  when  they  are  located  in  this  order  that  they 
can  (conjointly)  signify  (the  object).  Just  as  the  Visarga  has  a  significance, 
only  when  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  other  letters  composing  the  word,— 
BO,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  those  (g  and  au)  also,  the  signi' 
ficance  does  not  depend  upon  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  one  or  the 
other  (to  the  final  impression  of  the  complete  word). 

86.  And  where  one  letter  is  incapable  (of  signifying  an  object),  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  (taken  together)  are  also  incapable.  Because  we 
see  that  the  parts  of  the  cart  are  incapable  of  carrying  corn,  &o.  (and  yet 
the  cart  as  a  whole  is  capable  of  carrying  them). 

87-88.  "  But  in  the  case  of  the  cart,  each  part  of  it  has  a  certain 
capability  of  its  own,— all  these  individual  capacities  conjoining  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  carrying ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Letters 
(composing  a  word)  the  only  capability  (of  signifying  an  object)  belongs  to 
their  aggregate,  while  no  such  capability  is  found  to  belong  to  the  indivi- 
dual letters  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Letters  individually — each  one  by  one — 
do  not  signify  even  the  least  portion  of  the  object  (denoted  by  the  complete 
word  composed  of  those  Letters)." 

89.  But  the  action  of  carrying  paddy,  &c.,  for  instance,  that  is  per- 
formed by  the  cart,  is  never  found  to  be  done  by  its  constituent  parts, 
as  you  would  wish  it. 

90.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  parts  of  the  cart  too  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing something  (if  not  the  whole  cart  load),  then  (we  say)  in  the  present 
case  too,  we  have,  among  individual  Letters,  the  capability  of  bringing 
about  a  notion  of  themselves  (if  not  that  of  the  object  signified) ;  and  iu 
some  cases  single  Letters  are  actually  found  to  signify  even  objects  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  letter  fca  =  Praja.pati). 

91.  Even  he,  who  holds  that  an  impartite  SpJiota  is  implied  by  the 
ideas  of  the  Letters,  is  not  free  from  the  above  objection  (urged  against 
the  Mimansalca). 

92.  For,  in  that  case  too   the  Spliota   of  the  word  is   not  implied  by 

91  "  Above  objection " — against   the  theory  that  it  is  the   Letters  constituting  a 
word  that  signify  the  object. 

92  Even  in  the  case  of  the  sounds  (of  Letters)  it  is  necessary  to  admit  their  proxi- 
mity, the  fact  of  their  being  uttered  by  the  same  person,  and  also  the  fact  of  their 
occurring  in  a  particular  order.  And  since  those  that  occur  in  any  order  cannot  be 
simultaneous,  therefore  we  shall  have  to  assume  an  impression  produced  by  the  whole 
word,  over  and  above  the  assumption  of  the  Sphota.  And  the  objection  against  us, — 
viz.  :  that  if  the  individuals  have  no  power,  then  their  aggregate  can  have  none — 
applies  to  the  Sphota  theory  also  ;  because  even  in  that  the  Letters  individually  are  not 
held  to  signify  the  Sphota ;  for  if  anyone  of  the  letters  signified  the  complete 
Sphota,  there  would  be  no  use  for  the  other  letters.  Hence  the  Sphota — theory 
would  also  stand  in  need  of  the  assumption  that  the  Sphota  is  implied  by  all  the  Letters 
taken  collectively,  the   Sphota   itself  signifying  the  impression   that  leads  us  to  the 
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each  individual  Letter  (composing  it).  Nor  is  the  Sphota  indicated  in 
parts  ;  and  in  its  absence  we  cannot  have   any  cognition  of  it. 

93.  And  those  that  are  individually  incapable,  are  incapable,  also 
■when  taken  collectively.  And  the  arguments  that  you  (the  upholder  of 
Sphota)  would  bring  forward  to  meet  these  objections,  would  serve  our 
purpose. 

91.  The  existence  (of  Sphota),  its  distinctness  (from  the  Letters),  and 
the  denial  of  any  parts  (of  the  Sphota) — these  three  assumptions  you 
would  require  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  our  theory.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  (of  avoiding  unnecessary  assumptions)  that  we  seek  (to 
prove  the  fact  of  the  Letters  themselves)  signifying  the  meaning. 

95.  (Even  if  we  do  not  admit  of  a  residual  effect  Saiiskara)  there 
would  be  no  inconsistency  in  the  cognition  of  the  meaning.  Because 
for  this  cognition  we  will  have,  for  the  cause,  that  which  immediately 
precedes  it. 

96.  (The  cognition  of  the  meaning)  always  appears  subsequent  to  the 
cognition  of  the  last  letter  of  the  word,  after  the  cognitions  of  the  two 
(letters  ga  and  au)  have  gone  before.  Therefore  it  is  such  (cognition  of 
the  last  letter)  that  we  hold  to  be  the  cause  (of  the  cognition  of  the 
meaning). 

97.  Even  without  any  residual  effect  (Saiiskara),  this  last  Letter 
would  come  to  signify  the  meaning, — being  helped  to  this  capability  by 
the  letters  that  immediately  precede  it  (and  through  this  precedence  help 
it  on  to  full  significance). 

98.  And  it  is  this  (help)  which  some  people  call  "  residual  effect  " 
(Sahskaja).  Because  it  is  only  this  that  is  found  to  be  free  from  the 
assumption  of  anything  unseen  (and  transcendental,  or  merely  ideal). 

99.  Or,  it  may  be  the  Impression  (produced  by  the  letters)  that  is 
called  the  "  residual  effect."  Because  all  persons  think  that  there  is  a 
"  residual  effect  "  in  the  case  of  all  objects  cognised  by  any  definite 
cognition. 

300.  The  only  diversity  of  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  of  this  (Snnskara) 
being  the  means  of  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  (of  words)  ;  and  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  this  (causality)  too,  we  have  an  invariable  concomitance,  as 
in  other  cases. 

meaning.  And  certainly  it  is  maoh  simpler  than  this  to  assume  a  potency,  in  the 
Letters  taken  collectively,  of  signifying  the  impression  that  would  denote  the  meaning 
of  the  word. 

89  Tha;t  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Sanslccira  is  admitted  by  all  men  j  the  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  lies  on  the  point  of  its  being  the  means  of  cognising  the  meaning  of 
the  word  j  and  hero  too,  we  have  to  admit  its  oanaal  potency,  on  the  ground  of  (invari- 
able) oonoomitanoe— as  is  explained  in  the  following  Kdrlkd. 

100  'We  have  the  cognition  of  the  meaning,  only  when  there  is  an  impression ;  and 
this  invariable  concomitance  helps  us  to  establish  the  fact  that  Impression  is  the  means 
of  the  cognition  of  the  meaning. 
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101.  If  the  Saiiskara  be  groundless,  then  the  assumption  of  pi-e- 
cedence  (among  letters)  also  becomes  groundless ;  and  hence  there  could  be 
no  help  (as  mentioned  above  in  Karika  97). 

102.  Though  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  "  Sanskara  "  is  the  cause 
of  remembrance,  yet  that  does  not  preclude  its  applicability  to  other 
purposes. 

103.  Therefore  it  is  not  that  the  Bhashya  has  assumed  the  existence 
of  a  (useless  supernumary  in  the  shape  of)  Sanskara.  The  only  impercept. 
ible  fact  that  it  has  laid  down  is  that  of  its  being  the  cause  of  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  meaning  (of  words). 

104.  And  even  the  Sphota — theory  is  not  free  from  an  imperceptible 
factor ;  as  the  capacity  of  signifying  the  effect  (the  meaning)  is  equally 
applicable  to  Impression  and  Sphota. 

105.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  incompatibility  (of  Sanskara  signifying 
the  meaning)  thus  disappears,  it  cannot  lead  to  the  assumption  of  Sphota. 
And  the  assumption  of  a  Sanskara  too,  preceding  (the  manifestation  of 
Sphota)  is  very  necessary  for  you. 

106.  We  would  not  admit  of  anything  besides  sound  (Sphota)  with 
regard  to  the  cognition  of  meaning, — only  if  such  sounds  were  perceptible 
by  the  sense,  or  if  the  Letters  themselves  were  not  amenable  to  Sense-Per- 
ception. 

107.  If  you  are  over-anxious  to  have  a  simultaneity  of  Letters, 
then  we  may  allow  that  on  the  ground  of  their  eternality  and  all-pervad- 
ingness  (which  makes  all  the  Letters  simultaneous)  ;  but  this  simultaneity 
cannot  be  said  to  constitute  their  capacity  of  expressing  the  meaning. 

108.  Thus  then,  in  the   case  of  Letters  that  are   comprehended  gra- 

101  The  Letter  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  is  uttered,  and  if  we  deny  the  fact  of  any 
Impression  being  left  by  it,  then  there  would  be  nothing  of  it  left  to  help  the  following 
letter  j  and  when  this  help  would  be  denied,  then  the  precedence  of  the  former  would 
be  useless ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  at  any  correct  theory  with  regard  to  the 
significance  of  words.  Therefore  we  cannot  totally  deny  the  existence  of  SansTcara  or 
Impression. 

lOB  The  Sanskara  spoken  of  by  the  Bhashya  is  none  other  than  Vdsand,  which  is 
the  admitted  cause  of  memory.  The  only  thing  that  the  Bhashya  has  assumed 
and  which  is  not  amenable  to  direct  Sense-Perception,  is  the  capability  of  the  Vdsand, 
to  bring  about  a  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  Words. 

106  Ton  too  must  necessarily  postulate  a  certain  unseen  force  that  could  imply  the 
Sphota,  which  would  signify  the  meaning.  Thus  then,  our  theory  is  simpler  than 
yours,  inasmuch  as  it  does  away  with  the  intervening  agency  of  the  Sphota ;  and 
certainly,  the  Sanshdra  is  as  capable  of  denoting  the  meaning  as  the  Sphota. 

106  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  You  deny  the  Sphota  on  the  ground 
of  Sanskara  which  signifies  the  meaning  ;  but  why  should  you  not  deny  the  agency  of 
the  Letters  also,  and  hold  the  signification  to  be  due  to  the  sound  only  ?  "  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  Letters  are  perceived  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  as  such  are 
more  reasonable  to  hold  than  any  imaginary  Sphota. 

107  For  in  that  case  all  words  would  signify  all  meanings. 
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dually  in  a  definite  order,  their  position— be  it  either  simultaneous,  or 
otherwise— is  the  only  cause  of  the  cognition  of  meaning. 

109.  Or  (the  fact  may  be  that)  when  the  Letters  have  been  gradually 
comprehended  in  a  definite  order,  there  follows  a  recapitulated  (or  recalled) 
cognition  of  all  the  Letters  (in  the  form  of  the  complete  Word) ;  and  it  is 
this  complete  recapitulated  cognition  which  is  the  means  of  the  cognition  of 
meaning. 

110.  And  in  this  (recapitulated  cognition)  we  have  the  simultaneity  of 
Letters.  But  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  does  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  this  simultaneity  being  perceived  by  the  senses. 

111.  Some  people  assert  that  this  cognition  (of  the  Word)  is  of  a 
variegated  character,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the  existing  (the  last  Letter) 
and  the  non-existing  (the  previous  Letters  that  have  some  before)  ;  as  in 
(the  cognition  of  each  word,  the  last  Letter  is  always  comprehended  (at  the 
time   that  the  word  is  recalled  as  a  whole). 

112.  Others  however  hold  that  when  the  last  Letter  has  been  com- 
prehended, there  is  a  simultaneous  remembrance  of  all  the  other  preced- 
ing Letters,  brought  about  by  the  impressions  left  by  each  individual 
letter. 

113.  Thus  then,  though  there  are  gradual  cognitions  (of  the  Letters 
in  a  definite  order),  yet,  all  theorists  admit  of  a  mental  recognition  of  all 
the  Letters  as  constituting  a  whole  word. 

114.  For,  if  this  be  not  admitted,  then  in  the  case  of  the  perception 
of  a  certain  number  (one  hundred,  for  instance)  of  the  same  object,  each  of 
which  is  perceived  one  by  one, — there  would  not  be  any  collective  re- 
cognition of  all  of  them  as  making  up  a  hundred  (such  objects). 

115.  Thus,  then,  though  the  previous  cognition,  by  the  ear,  of 
Letters,  is  one  by  one,  yet  subsequently  there  is  a  collective  remembrance 
of  the  whole,  which  is  purely  mental  (i.e.,  perceived  by  the  mind). 

116.  And  the  Letters  thus  recalled  are  not,  in  any  degree,  removed 
from  the  cognition  of  meaning ;  and  hence  it  is  that  ordinary  people 
make  the  assertion  that  "  the  cognition  of  meaning  is  obtained  from  the 
Word." 

109  This  is  the  view  favoured   by   the  Author  himself.     According  to  this  theory 

the  pronunciation  of  the  second  letter  is  aooompnnied  by  the  remembrance  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter, 

111  When  the  last  letter  has  been  heard,  all  the  rest  are  recalled  ;  therefore  the 
cognition  of  the  last  letter  is  direct  sensioal  perception,  and  that  of  the  others  remem- 
Irance ;  and  hence  the  variegated  character  of  the  word-cognition. 

118  This  alternative  does  away  with  the  variegated  character,  because  the  final 
cognition  of  the  whole  word  is  made  to  follow  after  that  of  the  last  letter,  and  not  simul- 
taneously (as  in  the  previous  alternative).  Thus  then  the  final  comprehension  of  the 
Word  becomes  a  case  of  Remembrance  pure  and  simple. 

116  Because  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  follows  immediately  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  complete  word. 
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1J7.  Being  led  astray  by  tlie  aforesaid  variegated  cognition,  some 
people  hold  that  apart  from  the  Letters  composing  it,  there  is  a  distinct 
cognition  of  the  word  "  Gauh,"  and  that  this  cognition  is  amenable  to  Sense- 
Perception, 

118.  We  admit  of  the  fact  of  this  cognition  (of  the  whole)  being 
something  different  from  the  cognition  of  each  of  the  Letters.  But  the 
cognition  of  the  "Word  cannot  be  anything  totally  apart  from  that  of  the 
Letters  composing  it. 

119.  Even  though  the  cognition  of  the  whole  word  (Qauh)  be 
something  other  (than  that  of  the  Letters),  yet  any  cognition  of  the 
three  (Letters  JI  ^  and  :  )  cannot  belong  to  anything  besides  the  three 
Letters  themselves. 

120.  We  do  not  deny  the  fact  of  the  cognition  of  the  word  "  Gauh,'' 
as  a  single  component  whole.  This  idea  of  the  singleness  of  the  Word  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  word  (as  composed  of  the  three  Letters)  being  the 
object  of  a  single  cognition,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  the  whole  (trio  of 
Letters)  having  a  single  end  (that  of  signifying  the  object  cow). 

121.  In  the  case  of  the  word  "  Gauh,"  the  idea  of  one-ness  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  Letter  ^  following  very  soon  after  ar,  and 
also  to  that  of  there  being  very  little  interrim  between  the  two  syllables. 
In  the  case  of  such  words,  however,  as  "  Devadatta,"  and  the  like,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Letters  is  quite  clear.  (As  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  of 
one-ness  is  a  mistake). 

122.  The  construction  of  the  Bhashya  passage  ought  to  be  "  the  word 
is  not  subsidiary," — because  the  causal  efiBcacy  (of  signification)  belongs  to 
the  Letters  (composing  it  )  ;  and  it  is  on  this  view  that  we  have  the  ordi- 
nary  assei'tion  ("  the  cognition  of  meaning  is  got  from  the  word  "). 

123.  The  Ablative  in  "  fabdat  "  (in  the  sentence  '•  Cabdat  arthapra- 
tltih  ")  signifies  causal  agency.  In  your  theory  too,  there  would  be  an  inter- 
vening factor  between  the  cognition  of  meaning  (and  the  cognition  of  the 
Word, — the  manifestation  of  Sphota  being  the  intervening  factor). 

124.  That  is  said  to  be  subsidiary,  which,  being  known  in  one  shape, 
is  used  in  another.  And  (in  the  case  of  the  Word)  we  are  not  cogni- 
sant of  any  other  form  of  causality  (than  the  one  we  lay  down). 

117  The  Grammarians  hold  this  view  of  the  perceptibility  of  the  Sphota,  They 
are  led  to  this  by  a  false  analogy  to  the  perceptibility  of  the  last  letter  of  the  word. 
{3ee  above).  "  There  is  a  cognition,  8fo."  i.e.,  in  the  form  of  the  Sphota. 

Hi  This  Karika  refers  to  the  following  Bhashya  passage :  "  Gauna  esha  cahda  iti 
it  na  gauno  'kshareshu  nimittaihdvah."  This  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the 
reply  portion  seems  to  imply  that  the  word  '  gauna '  qualifies  '  akshra.'  The  Karika 
however,  explains  it  thus  ;  '  na  gaunah  fdbdah  ahshareshu  nimittahhavah.' 

12*  All  causes  have  their  own  operation  intervening  between  themselves  and  their 
effects ;  and  in  the  case  of  Words  also,  we  have  only  this  much  of  interrim  ;  and  as 
such    this  causality  is  none  other  than  the  one  we  are  cognisant  of  in  the  case  of  all 
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125.  The  intervention  of  the  operation  of  the  cause  itself  is  common 
to  all  causes  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Word,  it  is  only  this  operation  of 
itself  (which  is  found  to  intervene  between  the  Word  and  its  signification)  ; 
therefore  this  is  no  real  intervention  at  all. 

126.  When,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  people  do  not  give  the  name 
"  Word  "  to  anything  besides  the  Letters,  how  could  there  be  any  such 
assertion  as  "  meaning  is  got  from  the  word,"  with  regard  to  a  meaning 
signified  by  them  {i.e.,  the  letters  composing  the  Word)  (when  you  hold 
that  it  is  the  SpTiota  that  signifies  the  meaning)  (and  hence  the  said  as- 
ertion  is  not  compatible  with  the  Sphota  theory). 

127.  If  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  be  said  to  bo  brought  about  by 
the  Sphota,  manifested  by  the  Impression  produced  by  the  cognition  of  the 
Letters, — then  the  causal  agency  of  the  Word  becomes  subsidiary  to  the 
greatest  degree  (inasmuch  as  between  the  Word  and  the  cognition  of 
the  meaning,  we  would  have  two  intervening  factors  :  the  Impression  and 
the  Sphota). 

128.  The  utterance  of  the  word  Is  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  SanskSra ;  this  Sanskara  appears  gradually  in  connection  with 
the  word,  used  with  a  view  to  the  signification  of   the  meaning. 

129.  Therefore  a  Word  is  called  (the  cause  of  the  signification  of 
meaning)  with  a  view  to  its  efiect, — being,  as  it  is,  used  for  the  sake  of 
that  signification,  and  in  the  manifestation  of  the  whole  Word  (by  means  of 
the  Letters  composing  it),  there  is  no  intervention.  (In  our  theory,  the 
Letters  are  held  to  manifest  the  word  directly,  without  any  intervening 
processes). 

130.  Or,  the  previous  residual  effects  (Sanskarns)  may  be  taken  to 
be  parts  of  the  process  of  the  signification  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  last 
letter  of  the  word  would  be  the  manifester  of  that  Sanskara ;  and  since 
this  (last  letter)  is  a  word,  therefore  we  would  have  the  primary  character 
(of  the  ordinary  assertion — "  the  meaning  is  signified  by  the  Word  ") 
[this  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  the  meaning  is  signified  by  the 
last  letter  of  the  word  as  helped  by  the  impressions  left  by  the  preceding 
letters] . 

131-132.  '  In  words  and  sentences,  either  the  Letters,  or  the  Sounds 
(thereof)  do  not  point  to  any  such  agent  of  signification,  as  the  Sphota, — 
just  as  the  lamplight  (does  not  point  to  any  intervening  mainfester)  ; — 
because  the  Letters  have  existence, — like  the  'jar,' Ac' : — these  and  other 
arguments  like  these  could  be  easily  brought  forward  ngainst  the  assump- 
tion of  things  not  cognised  by  ordinary  people. 

133.  And  again,  the  Sphota  cannot  indicate  the  meaning, — be- 
cause it  is  something  altogether  apart  from  the   Letters    (composing   the 

other  causes.     Deneo  the  cnusality  in   this   proscnt   case   cannot   be   said   to   ho  of  a 
secoudnry  or  subsidiary  oharaoter. 
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Word), — like  the  jar,  &c.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  (in  this)  of 
perceptible  facts, — because  the  object  (Sphota)  itself,  is  not  established  (as 
an  entity). 

134.  He  who  would  deny  the  existence  of  Letters  would  be  thereby 
contradicting  the  perceptible  fact  of  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  follow- 
ing immediately  on  the  perception  of  the  Letters  (composing  the  Word), — 
just  as  the  denial  of  the  moon  (contradicts  a  visible  fact). 

135.  Or  (we  may  cite  another  argument)  :  '  The  cognition  of  mean- 
ing proceeds  from  the  Letters,  because  it  follows  immediately  after  the 
cognition  of  these  ; — because  that  which  is  so  (i.e.,  follows  immediately  after 
something,)  necessarily  proceeds  from  it, — as  the  notion  of  Fire  from  that 
of  Smoke.'  [That  is  to  say,  as  the  notion  of  Fire  following  immediately 
after  the  perception  of  Smoke,  the  former  is  accepted  as  proceeding  from 
the  latter]. 

136.  Or  like  the  lamp,  the  Letters  Oa  and  the  rest  are  the  indicators 
of  the  objects  '  cow,'  &c.,  because  these  objects  are  always  recognised  on 
the  utterance  of  the  Letters ;  and  because  the  Letters  are  always  recog- 
nised prior  (to  the  cognition  of  the  object), 

137.  "  The  denial  of  the  Sphota  as  apart  from  Letters,  is  of  very 
little  use  in  regard  to  Words."  But  we  have  made  the  above  attempt  (to 
refute  Sphota)  simply  with  a  view  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  effects 
brought  about  by  the  diiferent  members  of  the  Sentence. 

Thus  ends  the  Sphota — Vada. 

Section  13. 

On  "Akrti." 

1.  If  the  denotation  (of  a  word)  be  something  apart  from  the  Akriti 
(^class  or  form),  then  we  could  not  establish  either  the  relationship  (of  mean- 
ing with  the  word)  or  the  permanence  of  that  relationship.  Conscious  of 
this  (difficulty)  we  now  proceed  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  Class  (Akrti) 
being  the  object  of  denotation  by  a  word. 

181  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  this  :  "  Yon  deny  the  Sphota  to  be  anything  apart 
from  the  Letters ;  bnt  in  that  case  we  can  accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  Word,  and  not 
of  the  Letters  j  and  aa  such  the  Sphota  theory  would  remain  intact." 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  reply  is  that  in  accordance  with  the  Sphota  theory, 
no  parts  of  sentences  are  held  to  be  operative, — the  sentence  alone,  as  a  whole,  being 
accepted  as  indicative  of  its  meaning  as  a  whole.  Hence  by  the  denial  of  Sphota,  we 
establish  the  reality  of  the  operative  faculty  of  the  parts  of  sentences. 

1  If  in  every  case,  the  Individual  alone  were  the  object  of  denotation,  then,  in  as 
much  as  such  Individuals  could  not  be  omnipresent,  there  could  be  no  relation  between 
the  Word  and  its  Meaning.  The  Class  or  Form  on  the  other  hand,  is  eternal ;  and  as 
such,  quite  capable  of  relationship  with  the  Eternal  Word. 

36 
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2.  Ill  course  of  this  we  shall  also  try  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
Akrti,  and  in  order  to  prove  the  strength  or  weakness  (of  its  claims  to  de- 
notability)  in  comparison  to  the  Individual,  we  shall  later  on  (in  the 
Akjtyadhikarana)  lay  down  the  grounds  for  accepting  the  fact  of  the  Akrti 
matter  being  the  object  of  denotation. 

3.  It  is  the  Class  itself  that  has  been  called  "  Akrti  " — which  signi- 
fies that  hy  which  the  Individual  is  specified  {or  characterised).  It  is  that 
which  is  common  to  all  the  individual  objects,  and  the  means  of  a  collective 
idea  of  all  these  (individuals)  as  forming  one  composite  whole 

4.  As  the  means  of  such  collective  idea,  there  is  a  commonality,  which 
is  signified  by  the  word  {'■akrti '), — this  fact  is  admitted  by  all ;  and  in  this 
there  is  no  difference  among  the  several  theoristis. 

5.  With  regard  to  all  objects  there  is  a  double  idea,  in  the  shape  of 
one  consisting  in  its  differentiation  (as  an  individual  apart  from  others), 
and  another  (a  collective  idea)  consisting  of  its  homogenity  (with  others 
resembling  it-  in  certain  respects,  and  thus,  with  it,  forming  a  Glass,  a 
corporate  whole).  And  this  double  idea  is  not  possible  without  the  double 
character  of  the  object  (as  an  individual,  and  as  belonging  to  a  class). 

6.  If  the  object  were  perceived  merely  as  an  individual,  then  there 
could  be  no  idea  of  (its  belonging  to)  a  Class.  And  {vice  versa)  if  the 
Class  alone  were  perceived,  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any  idea 
of  the  Individual. 

7.  Nor  can  any  of  the  two  ideas  be  said  to  be  either  mistaken,  or  of 
only  secondary  importance  ;  because  the  conviction  of  the  double  idea  is 
always  so  firm,  that  the  mistake  must  lie  on  the  part  of  those  who  assert 
that  the  double  idea  is  a  mistake — (therefore  the  double  notion  is  absolute- 
ly necessary ) . 

8.  And  further,  since  the  two  (the  Individual  and  the  Class)  are  no- 
where perceived  in  their  primary  form,  therefore  there  can  be  no  assump- 
tion of  the  secondary  character  (of  the  idea  of  either  the  Individual  or  tlie 

S  The  denotatibility  of  the  Class  is  denied  on  the  following  grounds  :  (X)  because 
it  does  not  eiist ;  and  (2)  beoanse  its  acceptance  is  absolutely  useless.  Consequently 
we  must  begin  with  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  Class  j  and  then  we  shall,  in  due  course 
come  to  take  the  second  point,  the  reasons  for  accepting  it,  in  preference  to  the  ludivi. 
dual,  by  comparing  the  arguments  in  favour  of  each  j  for  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  Smritipuda. 

8  The  words  "  Akriti "  and  "  Jati  "  are  synonymons  terms.  The  Jah' is  accepted, 
because  it  is  the  only  means  of  having  a  concrete  collective  idea  of  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals possessing  certain  properties  in  common  among  themselves. 

8  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  words  signifying  certain  objects,  that  the  idea  of  the  Indi. 
vidual  and  the  Class  can  be  realised.  If  these  be  said  to  be  secondary,  where  else  couUl 
we  have  them  as  primary  ?  An  Idea  can  be  accepted  ns  secondary  in  one  place,  only  if 
it  can  be  found  ejsewhere  in  its  primiiry  oharncter. 
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Class).  (Nor  can  any  of  them  be  said  to  be  false  or  mistaken,  because) 
it  has  already  been  proved  (in  the  " Nirdlamhanavada")  that  all  ideas  have 
counterpart  realities,  as  their  objects,  in  the  external  world. 

9.  There  is  mutual  dependence  between  the  Individual  and  the 
Class :  the  Class  belonging  to  the  Individuals,  and  the  Individuals  to 
the  Class. 

10.  A  Class  devoid  of  Individuals  does  not  exist,  ( — because  of  the 
absence  of  Individuals) — like  the  horns  of  a  hare.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  because  of  the  absence  of  Class  there  could  be  no  Individuals 
(without  a  Class). 

11.  Or,  these  two  premises  may  be  mentioned  in  the  forms  "  because 
one  does  not  possess  the  character  of  the  other."  By  this  change,  there 
ceases  to  exist  the  slightest  difference  between  the  Individual  and  the  Class. 

12-13.  If  one  were  to  assert  the  capability  of  tlie  Individuals  to  bring 
about  ideas  of  commonality,  without  (admitting  of)  a  separate  entity 
(in  the  shape  of  "  Class  "), — for  such  a  person,  of  what  sort  would  be  the 
capability  of  denotation  ?  (1)  Will  this  capability  be  cognisable,  or  non- 
cognisable  ?  and  (2)  will  it  be  different  in  each  Individual,  or  one  (and 
the  same  for  all)  ?  It  it  be  one  and  cognisable,  then  it  comes  Co  be  a  Glass 
only  mentioned  in  other  words. 

14.  If  the  capability  be  non-cognisable,  then  the  Idea  (of  singleness  or 
commonality)  becomes  devoid  of  any  basis  (and  as  such  false).  Because 
no  object  is  accepted  by  mei'c  existence  (unless  it  is,  in  some  form  or  other 
actually  cognised). 

9  If  there  were  no  Individuals,  there  could  be  no  Class ;  and  the  only  peculiarity 
of  the  Individual  is  that  by  its  inAividaalistic  character,  it  specifies  the  commonality  (of 
the  Class)  j  and  hence  without  the  Class,  there  could  be  no  Individual. 

1"  The  two  arguments  are :  (1)  The  Class  without  Individuals  (as  assumed  by 
others)  does  not  exist :  because  it  is  without  Individuals — like  the  hare's  horns.  (2)  In- 
dividuals without  the  Class  do  not  exist :  because  they  are  without  the  Class, — like 
the  hare's  horns. 

11  The  premiss — "because  of  the  absence  of  Individuals"— implies  that  the  Individua 
is  something  different  from  the  Class ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  absurdity,  the 
premises  of  the  foregoing  arguments  are  stated  as  follows  :  (1)  'because  of  the  absence 
of  the  individualistic  character';  and  (2)  'because  of  the  absence  of  commonality.'  The 
argument  thus  changed  becomes  capable  of  proving  the  non-difiference  of  the  Class  from 
the  Individuals.  Because  the  premiss  signifies  that  the  difference  of  the  Class  from  the 
Individuals  is  concomitant  with  unreality ;  and  it  follows  from  this  that  their  non-diff- 
erence must  be  concomitant  with  reality — i.e.  real. 

12.13  This  meets  the  following  Bauddha  argument :  "  Even  when  yon  admit  of  a 
Class,  you  have  to  assume  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  ideas  of  similarity ;  why 
should  we  not,  then,  attribute  the  same  capability  to  the  Individuals  themselves  ? 

1*  It  is  only  the  cognition  of  the  common  character  that  can  be  said  to  be  capable 
of  being  implied  by  the  Individual.     If,  however,  the  capability  itself  becomes  non-cog- 
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]  5.  Inasmuch  as  the  Individuals  themselves  are  different  from  one 
another,  they  can  never  be  cognised  by  a  single  Idea ;  because  (being  many 
and  diverse)  they  cannot  have  (any  notion  of  single  commonality  for)  their 
object.  And  as  for  the  capability  itself,  it  does  not  belong  to  these 
(Individuals). 

16.  If  the  capability  be  different  (in  each  Individual  and  something 
wholly  different  from  the  Individual  itself),  then  there  cannot  be 
one  idea  (embracing  all  the  Individuals).  And  if  the  capability  of  each 
Individual  were  identical  (with  it),  then  too,  we  could  only  have  ideas 
of  the  Individuals  (and  not  of  all  of  them  collectively  as  one  corporate 
whole. 

17.  For  these  reasons  you  must  also  admit  of  the  Class,  which  is 
apart  from  the  Individuals  and  their  capabilities,  and  yet  embraces  all 
Individuals,  and  pervades  through  each  of  them. 

18.  Thus  then,  for  us,  there  is  a  distinct  object  of  the  Ideaof  single  com- 
monality ;  and  it  is  a  natural  property  of  the  Individuals.  And  as  such,  it 
may  be  named  either  "  Samanya,"  or  "  Akrti,"  or  "  Jati,"  or  "  fakti." 

19.  (Ohj.)  :  "  Well,  even  in  the  case  of  svLch  (summum  genuses)  as 
"Satta"  and  the  like,  we  have  an  idea  of  their  forming  a  Class  ; — how  could 

niaable,  how  can  it  lead  to  the  cognition  of  something  else  ?  If  the  capability  is  not  cog- 
nised, how  can  that  which  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  this  capability  be  cognised  ?  And 
hence  all  ideas  of  any  single  commonality  mast   be  rejected  as  utterly  groundless. 

iS  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  It  is  not  the  capability  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  idea  oE  single  commonality  j  the  ladividuals  themselves  constitute  this 
basis."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  Individuals  being  many  and  diverse,  they 
can  never  be  the  basis  of  any  idea  of  single  commonality,  which  must  be  the  object  of 
a  notion  of  something  which  is  one  only.  It  is  only  a  single  form  that  can  be  the  object 
of  a  single  notion  j  but  you  do  not  admit  of  any  single  form  embracing  all  Individuals 
(as  that  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  admitting  the  Class) ;  hence  you  cannot 
reasonably  hold  the  Individuals  to  bring  about  any  notion  of  single  commonality.  As 
for  the  capability,  though  you  admit  of  its  existence,  yet,  in  as  much  as  you  deny  its 
cognition,  it  cannot  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  notion  of  single  commonality  :  hence 
with  regard  to  the  case  iu  question,  it  is  as  good  as  non-existent. 

1'  Is  the  capability  different  from  the  Individuals  or  not  ?  It  appears  as  one  ;  but 
if  it  be  different,  it  could  not  appear  as  one.  And  again  if  it  be  different,  how  could  it 
denote  any  single  commonality,  by  means  of  the  Individuals,  that  are  many  and  diverse  ? 
If  however  it  be  identical  with  the  Individuals,  we  could  have  no  other  idea  save  that 
of  Individuals.  And  these  Individuals  being  many  and  diverse,  they  could  not  form 
the  basis  of  any  notion  of  single  commonality. 

n  "Therefore" — i.e.  since  neither  the  Individiials  nor  their  capability  are  found 
to  be  fit  to  be  the  basis  of  the  notion  of  single  commonality ;  "  yet,  ^j"c. " — The  Class 
resides  as  a  whole  is  each  of  the  Individuals. 

i9  Though  there  can  be  no  Class  of  Classes — such  as  "  gotwatwa,"  (as  this  would 
lead  to  an  eudlosa  series  of  classes),  yet,  even  iu  the  absence  of  such  further  classes,  we 
have  the   idea  of   a   Class   of    Classes,   as   one  iu  which  many  diverse  classes,  such  as 
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there  be  any  such  idea  without  the  existence  of  another  more  extensive 
Class  ?" 

20-21.  {Reply).  This  argument  that  you  bring  forward  is  exactly  met 
by  the  case  of  the  forest.  For  even  though  the  idea  of  the  further  Class  is 
mistaken,  that  of  the  Minor  Classes  "gotwa,"  &c. — cannot  be  so.  Be- 
cause prior  to  the  utterance  of  the  words  {^ gottoa,  &o.,'  in  the  case  of  the 
classes  '  gotwa,' '  a gwatwa,'  &c.),  we  have  no  one  notion  of  commonality 
with  regard  to  all  (such  Classes),  as  we  have  with  regard  to  the  individual 
cows  (in  the  case  of  the  Class  'Cow'). 

21-22.  Some  people  assert  than  even  in  this  case  (of  Class  of  Classes) 
there  is  a  perceptible  similarity  consisting  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
"things"  (and  thus  constituting  the  Class  "  Vastutwa").  But  if  such 
assumptions  were  admitted,  then  there  would  be  an  endless  series  of 
Classes  ;  in  as  much  even  between  the  summiim  genus  "  Vastutwa  "  and  the 
minor  Classes  "  gotwa"  &c.,  there  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  similarity  (con- 
sisting in  the  fact  of  both  being  Classes,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  ). 

23.  And  since  the  Individuals  too  are  things,  there  would  be  an  Idea 
of  Class  ("  Vastutwa  ")  with  regard  to  these  (Individuals)  also,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  "  Satta,"  Sfo.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  such  class  (of  Classes) 
as  "  Vastutwa." 

24.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  "Satta,''  &c.,  the  application  of  the  word 

"  gotwa,"  "  a^watwa,"  are  found  to  be  included.  But  in  as  mnoh  as  there  can  be  no 
Class  of  Classes,  this  idea  connot  but  be  admitted  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  "  And,"  orges 
the  objector,  "  on  the  same  grounds,  why  should  we  not  reject  the  idea  of  the  Class 
'gotwa'  also,  as  being  a  mistaken  one  ?" 

ao.si  "Forest." — The  Forest  is  nothing  apart  from  the  trees  in  it.  And  hence 
though  the  idea  of  the  "  Forest "  apart  from  the  trees  is  clearly  a  mistaken  one,  yet 
the  idea  of  the  trees  themselves  cannot  be  so.  Similarly,  in  the  present  case,  though 
the   idea  of  the  Class  of  Classes  may  be  mistaken,  that  of  the  Classes  themselves  cannot 

be  so. 

"  Because  prior  to,  ^c." — In  the  case  of  the  idea  of  the  Class  of  Classes,  the  idea 
of  singleness  is  merely  verbal.  When  the  similarity  of  the  bovine  characteristics  is 
perceived  to  exist  in  a  number  of  cows,  without  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  similarity 
in  the  word  "  Gotwa,"  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  any  other  class,  as  "  A^watwa." 
It  is  only  when  the  word  "Ootwa"  has  been  uttered,  even  without  the  perception  of 
any  similarity,  &c. — that  we  remember  similar  words,  like  "  Agtoatwa"  and  the  like; 
and  the  idea  of  similarity  among  these  various  classes  ("  Qotwa,"  "  A^ioatwa,"  kc), 
lies  only  in  the  verbal  form  j  in  as  much  as  there  is  nothing  common  among  them  except 
their  ending  in  the  abstract  affis  "  twa."  And  hence  such  an  idea  cannot  but  be  a 
mistaken  one. 

23  Individuals  are  things,  as  much  as  the  Classes;  and  hence,  if  the  Ideas  of  Class 
be  said  to  be  based  upon  verbal  expression  only,  the  Individuals  would  be  as  entitled  to 
the  Idea,  as  the  classes  themselves. 

24  How  then,  is  a  single  word  "  Sdminya"  applicable  in  common  to  all  classes  P 
Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  proved  that  this  similarity  is  only   verbal,    and  it  does  not 
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'^SamSnya"  (commonality)  is  due  either  to  the  fact  of  the  one  (name)  apply- 
ing to  many  and  diverse  classes  (as  'gotwa,'  ' agwatwa,'  &c.),  or  to  that 
of  bringing  about  a  single  Idea  (with  regard  to  the  various  classes). 

25.  The  Class  resides  in  the  Individuals,  because  the  Class  is  not 
perceived  in  the  interval  between  the  pei'ception  of  two  Individuals. 
And  we  do  not  admit  of  any  (omnipresent)  Class  like  "  AMfa.'' 

26.  Or,  even  if  it  be  admitted  to  be  omnipresent,  its  manifestation 
would  depend  upon  certain  capabilities  (in  the  Individuals  composing  it). 
And  such  capability  would  be  inferred  from  its  effect  in  the  shape  of  the 
manifestation  (of  the  Class). 

27.  Therefore  that  (Individual)  alone  would  be  considered  to  be 
capable,  the  presence  of  which  would  bring  about  the  manifestation  (of  the 
Class).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Class  {'gohoa')  is  not  perceived  in 
the  presence  of  any  and  every  individual. 

28.  Though  (all  Individuals,  cows,  horses,  &c.,  are)  different  (from 
all  Classes  "gotota,"  "  iiQwatwa,"  <fcc.),  yet  the  capability  (of  manifesting 
one  Class)  belongs  only  to  certain  (Individuals)  ;  while  some  (Individuals) 
are  wholly  without  such  capability.  And  certainly  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  things. 

29-30.  For  instance,  to  such  facts,  as  the  bui'ning  of  fire  and  not  of 
Akaga,  who  could  take  exception  ?  It  is  merely  accepted  as  a  perceptible 
fact,  and  no  other  reason  for  it  is  looked  for.  And  the  mere  absence  of  any 
other  reason,  does  not  make  the  cognition  of  the  fact  (of  fire  burning) 
groundless  {i.e.,  false). 

30-31.     In  the  mere  fact  of  pointing  out  (or  manifesting  of  the    Class 

oonstitate  a  real  Class  in  the  shape  of  "  Sdmanya,"  this  application  of  the  name  to  all 
classes  must  be  explained  as  being  due  to  extraneous  influences ;  and  as  such  influences, 
we  have  the  facts  that  the  name  "  Sdmanya,"  though  only  one,  belongs  to  all  the 
various  classes,  and  brings  about  a  single  idea  embracing  all  classes. 

86  "  And  we  do  not  ^c." — The  Class  can  have  no  existence  apart  from  tlie  Indi- 
viduals ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  omnipresent,  like  "  Aka9a,  which  has  an 
independent  existence  of  its  own. 

**'  It  is  not  perceived  in  the  intervals  ;  because  at  that  time  there  is  no  individual 
endowed  with  the  requisite  capability. 

21  Only  that  Individual  can  be  said  to  be  "  capable,"  which  manifests  the  Class. 
The  class  "  (roiiua"  is  manifested  by  the  individual  cows  alone;  and  hence  no  other 
individuals— as  horses  or  elephants — can  be  said  to  manifest  that  Class. 

28  Though  the  individual  cows  and  horses  are  equally  different  from  the  classes 
'  Oohva' ani  '  Afwatwa,' yei,  the  individual  cow  is  capable  of  manifesting  the  former 
class  and  not  the  latter. 

88  That  which  is  perceived  by  the  Sense  does  not  require  any  other  proof  to 
substantiate  it. 

BO.Bl  II  the  Idea  of  the  Class  were  produced  by  Inference,  we  would  stand  in  need 
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Dy  the  Individual)  no  concomitant  property  need  be  looked  for;  because 
such  manifestation  is  not  inferential;  and  in  the  case  of  sense-perception, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  any  further  definitions,  &c.  (of  marks  and 
characteristics,  &c.)  ? 

31-32,  Then  again,  the  relationship  between  the  Individual  and  the 
Class  is  purely  natural,  and  not  based  upon  any  reasoning.  Consequently 
we  do  not  require  any  other  Class,  for  the  establishment  of  such  relation- 
ship. And  like  the  aforesaid  capalnlity,  the  natural  (character  of  t)ie 
relation)  cannot  be  questioned. 

33.  Or,  even  if  the  relationship  were  based  upon  some  reasons, — since 
it  is  only  a  reason  or  ground,  in  some  form  or  the  other,  that  is  required, — 
therefore  when  certain  Individuals  have  been  perceived,  (they  themselves 
would  supply  the  necessary  grounds  for  the  relation),  and  nothing  else 
(in  the  shape  of  a  fresh  Class)  would  be  needed. 

34.  Question  :  "Wherefore  do  other  Individuals  not  signify  the  Class  ?  " 
Answer:  Simply  because  such  manifestation  is  not  seen  to  follow  from  them. 
And  since  such  non-application  of  one  set  of  individuals  to  auotlier  Class  is 
only  natural,  no  other  grounds  for  non-manifestation,  need  be  sought  after. 

35-36.  Question  :  "Since  you  do  not  admit  of  any  further  'Samanya' 
(a  higher  Class)  for  the  controlling  of  the  application  (i.e.,  the  relation  bet- 
ween certain  Individuals  and  Classes),  therefore,  why  should  not  the  notion 
of  the  individual  cow  be  independent  of  any  such  controlling  agency  as  that 
of  the  Glass  'Cow '  ?  And  just  as,  even  though  (all  individuals  are)  equally 
different  (from  the  Class)  yet  the  capability  of  relationship  belongs  only  to 
some  of  them,  (independently  of  any  other  causes),  so  too  we  would  have 
the  cognition  of  the  individual  'cow'  (naturally  by  itself),  without  any 
other  causes." 


of  a  concomitant  property.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  case  of  Sense-percep- 
tion. This  anticipates  the  following  question  :  "  By  what  mark  do  we  know  that 
such  an  individual  will  manifest  such  a  Class  ?  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  it  is 
only  Inference  that  stands  in  need  of  such  a  mark  ;  Sense-perception  does  not  require 
it. 

81.82  This  anticipates  the  following  objection:  "The  individuals  being  many, 
they  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  one  relationship, — and  as  such  we  shall  require  another 
Class  for  the  establishing  of  the  said  relationship."  The  reply  is  that  the  relationship 
is  natural,  and  not  based  upon  any  extraneous  grounds. 

8*  How  is  it  that  the  individual  cow  does  not  indicate  the  class  '  Horse  '  ? 

S6,S8  If  many  and  diverse  individnals  be  the  grounds  of  the  existence  of  a  single 
Class,  we  may  have  the  same  Individuals  as  the  causes  of  the  single  notion  of  the 
individual  cow;  and  we  need  not  have  any  such  thing  as  the  class  'cow.'  And  just  as 
among  certain  individuals,  equally  different  from  the  Class,  only  a  few  have  the  natural 
capability  of  being  related  to  the  Class ;  so  also  we  could  have  a  natural  cognition 
of  the  class  '  Cow  '  without  any  other  cause. 
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37  Answer  :  Inasmuch  as  we  do  not  admit  of  the  appearance  of 
any  cognitions,  in  the  absence  of  objects, — we  necessarily  require  a  Class, 
apart  from  the  Individual. 

38.  All  Ideas,  appearing  without  corresponding  objects,  must,  in  the 
absence  of  such  objects,  be  rejected  as  false.  And  the  existence  of  the  class 
("cow")  here  cannot  be  said  to  be  faulty,  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  of 
another  (Class). 

39.  If  the  Class  were  not  admitted,  then  there  could  be  no  function- 
ing of  Verbal  Testimony  and  Inference  (as  means  of  true  cognition). 
Because  there  could  be  no  relationship  among  individuals,  on  account  of 
the  endless  number  (of  these). 

40.  And  further,  this  (relation)  is  of  use  to  the  pei'son  (in  arriving 
at  Infei'ences  and  Verbal  Testimony),  simply  because  of  its  being  so 
perceived.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  relation  between  the  Individual 
and  the  Class,  there  is  no  need  of  perception. 

41-42.  When  the  object,  in  the  shape  of  the  Class  '  cow,'  has  been 
cognised  by  means  of  the  Senses,  Apparent  Inconsistency  leads  to  the  ae- 


S7  With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  cowa,  we  have  an  idea  of  a  single  ooin- 
monality  consisting  of  a  character  that  is  common  to  all  cows.  And  sincS  there  can  be 
no  ideis  without  their  oonnterpart  realities,  therefore  we  must  admit  of  a  single  c?nss 
"  Cow,"  independently  of  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  individual  cows. 

88  It  is  a  fact  of  common  experience,  in  the  case  of  different  kinds  of  medicine 
effecting  a  cure  of  the  same  disease,  that  even  many  and  diverse  agents  conspire  to 
bring  about  a  single  end.  Therefore  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  assumed 
Classes,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  diverse  Individuals  should  directly  point  to  a 
single  Class. 

89  Verbal  Testimony  is  based  upon  the  relation  of  Word  and  Meaning  j  and  In- 
ference is  baaed  upon  the  relation  subsisting  among  the  various  terms  of  the  syllogism. 
If  we  had  no  Classes,  all  relationships  would  have  to  be  based  upon  Individuals ;  and 
aa  all  Individuals  (innumerable)  could  not  be  perceptible  at  any  one  time,  no  relation- 
ship would  ever  be  perceived. 

*"  In  the  case  of  Inference,  a  relationship  is  of  use  in  the  argument,  only  when  it 
has  been  duly  ascertained,  as  existing  among  the  terms  concerned.  Of  the  Class, 
however,  the  relationship  with  the  Individual  is  based  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  two  ; 
and  as  such  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  being  actually  realised  in  perception. 

41.42  Even  though  the  capability  (of  producing  a  single  idea  of  commonality 
possessed  by  certain  Individuals)  exists,  yet,  in  as  much  as  no  Idea  can  exist  without 
its  counterpart  reality,  we  cannot  but  admit  of  the  reality  of  the  Class,  as  the  real 
object  of  the  single  notion  of  oominonality  produced  by  the  aforesaid  capability ;  and 
hence  if  the  Class  be  denied,  the  capability  itself  becomes   untenable. 

"  The  capability,  ^c."— This  is  in  anticipation  of  the  argument  that  the  capability 
itself  might  be  accepted  to  be  the  object  of  the  notion  of  commonality— thereby  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  postulating  the  Class.  The  aense  of  the  reply  is  that  the 
existence  of    the  Class  is  realised  by  Sense-perception;  and  as  such  it  is  for  more 
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ceptanco  of  a  single  capability  as  the  controlling  agent  (of  such  relation 
between  the  Individuals  and  the  Class);  and  this  (capability)  being  now 
•  established,  cannot  set  aside  its  own  cause  (the  idea  of  the  Glass).  The 
capability  itself  cannot  be  the  object  of  this  (single)  notion  (of  common- 
ality); because  it  is  not  perceptible  by  the  Senses. 

43.  The  regressus  ad  infinitum,  that  you  urge  on  the  ground  of  (the 
necessity  of  having  further  and  further)  other  Classes,  could  only  tend 
to  the  rejection  of  (all  ideas  of)  Class.  But  such  rejection  is  opposed  to 
facts  perceived  by  the  Sense. 

44.  Either  the  relation  (between  the  Individual  and  the  Class),  or 
the  basis  thereof,  is  not  the  means  of  cognising  the  Class.  It  is  only  when 
the  individual  object  has  been  perceived  (by  the  Sense)  in  its  true  form, 
that  the  Class  is  subsequently  definitely  ascertained. 

45.  Since  the  dewlap,  &c.,  and  the  class '  cow'  are  both  connected  with 
the  same  object  (cow),  therefore  the  existence  of  the  dewlap,  &c.,  tends 
simply  to  point  (to  the  Glass  as  related  to  the  same  individual  objects  of 
which  it  itself  is  the  qualification).  And  it  is  not  necessary  that  any- 
thing that  serves  to  point  to  sometliing  else  must  be  an  integral  part  of  it, 

46-47.  And  when  there  is  no  absolute  difference  between  the  dew- 
lap, &c.,  and  the  individual  cow,  and  again  between  the  class  "cow  '  and  the 
individuals  (composing  it),  then  the  reply  to  the  question — "  how  is  it 
that  the  class  '  cow  '  applies  only  to  the  objects  endowed  with  the  dewlap, 
&c.  ?  " — would  be  that  it  does  so  simply  because  the  Class  consists  of 
(is  identical  with)  it  (the  individual  endowed  with  tlie  dewlap,  &c.)  Then 
as  for  the  question — "Whence  this  identity  ?" — you  must  understand  that 
it  lies  in  tlie  very  nature  (of  the  Class  and  the  Individuals  composing  it). 

reasonable  to  admit  the  Class  as  tlie  real  object  of  the  notion  of  commonality,  than  the 
Capability,  whioh,  at  best,  can  only  be  inferred. 

**  Thus  the  ascertainment  of  the  Class  is  independent  of  the  relation,  &c.;  and  as 
such  cannot  be  rejected. 

*6  This  is  in  anticipation  of  an  objection  to  the  Bhashya  passage,  where  it  is 
declared  that  the  Class  ('oow')  is  qualified  by  the  dewlap,  &o. ;  this  theory  makes  the 
cognition  of  the  Class  'cow'  dependent  upon  that  of  another  Class  'dewlap';  and  this 
goes  against  the  standard  theory  of  the  independent  oognisability  of  the  Class  '  cow.' 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  when  the  Bhashya  raised  the  question  — what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  Cow '  ? — the  reply  given  was  that  the  signification  of  the  ward 
consisted  of  the  class  endowed  with  the  dewlap,  Sco.,  meaning  thereby  the  object  endowed 
with  these.  The  peculiar  wording  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  both  the  dewlap 
and  the  Class  'cow'  being  related  to  one  and  the  same  object,  the  individual  cow;  and 
in  no  case  can  we  admit  fiiQ.dewlap  as  qualifying  the  Class.  "And  it  is  not  necessary, 
Sfc" — i.e.,  because  the  dewlap  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  Class  '  cow'  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  defining  (or  specifying}  it. 

41-48  This  supplies,  from  the  Aiithor's  own  standpoint,  an  answer  to  the  question — 
37 
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4.8-49.  Thus  the  fixity  (of  relation)  is  established  in  accordance 
with  ordinai'y  sense-perception.  And  the  difference  among  the  various 
classes  'Cow,'  ('Horse'),  &c,,  are  based  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
are  not  due  to  any  difference  in  their  respective  manifesting  agencies;  for 
if  it  were  so,  then  like  the  shortness,  &o.,  (of  letters),  the  difference  among 
classes  would  become  false.  Then  again,  we  ask — On  what  depends  the 
difference  between  the  manifesting  agency  (tYie  summum  genus  "  Vastutwa  ") 
and  the  individual  objects,  elephants,  &c.  'r*  If  it  be  said  that  the  difference 
is  natural, — we  can  say  the  same  (with  regard  to  the  difference  of  the 
Minor  classes  themselves, — thus  doing  away  with  the  intervention  of  a 
summum  genus). 

60.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
manifested  class ; — then  there  would  be  mutual  dependence.  Therefore  the 
difference  between  the  classes  ('cow'  and  'elephant')  and  the  individuals 
(cow  and  elephant)  must  be  held  to  be  based  upon  the  very  nature  of 
things. 

51  Objection  :  "Since  the  Class  extends  over  many  (individuals)  and 
the  Individual  over  nothing  but  itself,  therefore  they  (the  Class  and  the 
Individual)  cannot  properly  be  held  to  be  identical;  and  hence  (in  the 
cognition  of  the  Class)  there  must  be  some  secondary  imposition. 

what  is  the  ground  of  the  peonliar  relationship  between  the  Class  and  the  Individnal  ? 
This  ground  is  held  to  be  mere  identity. 

48-»9  "  The  difference,  ^c."— This  is  levelled  against  those  that  hold  that  all  classes 
are  identical  in  the  summum  genus  'Vastutwa,'  and  that  their  differentiation  into  the 
minor  classes  is  due  to  certain  manifesting  agencies  in  the  shape  of  the  words  '  Ootiia  ' 
'  afwatoo,' and  the  like ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  Letters,  the  only  difference  lies  in  the 
Intonations — short  or  long,  high  or  low,  &c. 

"  We  can  say  the  same,  ^c," — In  the  case  of  individnal  cows  also,  there  is  a  natural 
difference  among  them.  Thus,  then,  though  '  Vastutwa'  is  one,  yet,  owing  to  the  differ, 
ences  among  the  individual  cows  and  elephants,  if  it  be  held  to  appear  manifold,  in  the 
•hape  of  the  minor  classes,  "Cow"  and  "Elephant," — then,  in  the  same  manner,  in  as 
much  as  there  are  natural  differences  among  the  individnal  cows  themselves,  these 
individuals  could  be  taken  as  forming  so  many  minor  classes;  especially  as  the  only 
ground  for  '  Vastutwa'  appearing  in  the  forma  of  the  minor  classes  "Cow,"  "  Elephant," 
&o.,  is  the  fact  of  its  difference  from  the  individual  cows  and  elephants.  This  is  a 
palpable  absurdity;  consequently,  we  cannot  but  admit  of  a  class  "Cow,"  which  is 
distinct  from  the  elephant,  &c.,  and  yet  embraces,  within  itself,  all  individual  cows. 
And  in  this  manner,  the  necessity  of  the  minor  class  '  cow '  is  established,  apart  from 
any  manifesting  agency  in  the  shape  of  a   summum  genus. 

'"  "  Mutual  dependence," — The  cognition  of  the  manifested  depending  upon  the 
manifesting  agency,  and  the  difference  of  this  latter  from  the  individuals,  necessary 
for  the  said  manifestation,  depending  npon  the  peculiarity  of  the  manifested  class. 

'1  In  as  much  as  they  cannot  be  identical,  the  idea  of  the  Class  must  be  either 
mistaken,  or  only  a  secondary  characteristic  imposed  upon  the  Individual. 
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52.  "  We  must  admit  the  difEerence  ( of  the  Class  as  extending  over 
each  different  individual), — because  the  Class  is  identical  with  those  that 
are  different  (among  themselves) — like  the  specific  character,  (of  the  indi- 
viduals). And  again,  we  must  admit  the  singleness  of  individuals, — because 
they  are  all  identical  with  the  one  (Class). 

53.  Then  again,  "  how  can  one  and  the  same  thing,  (the  Class  and  the 
Individual  being  identical,  and  thus  one  and  the  same),  be  both  o»e  (in  the 
form  of  the  Class)  and  many  (in  the  form  of  the  Individuals),  and  then  too, 
extend  over  otherS  (as  a  Class)  and  be  resti'icted  within  itself  (as  an  Indi- 
vidual) ?  How  too,  can  the  same  be  both  the  Class  and  the  Individual  ?  These 
among  others  are  the  inevitable  contradictions  involved  in  your  theory." 

6i-55.  Baply  :  It  is  not  proper  to  urge  these  contradictions  (as  they 
do  not  apply  to  our  theory)  ;  because  it  is  only  wheu  tlie  Individual  is 
cognised  as  being  identical  with  the  Class,  that  it  can  extend  over  many 
things  ;  and  the  class  too  is  known  to  extend  to  nothing  beyond  itself, 
only  when  it  is  perceived  to  have  become  identical  with  the  character  of 
tlie  Individual.     (Thus  there  ceases  to  be  any  contra3iction). 

55-56.  In  tbe  same  manner  is  to  be  set  aside  the  (contradiction  based 
upon  the)  fact  of  (one  and  the  same  thing)  being  both  diverse  and  one 
because  in  one  shape  (that  of  Class)  we  may  iiave  singleness,  and  in  another 
(that  of  Individual),  diversity. 

56-57.  He  who  urges  the  diverse  character  of  the  Class  is  to  be  shown 
that  (the  Class  has  that  character)  when  it  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Indivi- 
duals ;  and  hence  we  accept  this  character,  as  also  the  single  character  of 
the  Individuals,  only  as  appearing  in  the  shape  of  the  Class. 


62  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  this :  "  The  Class  is  identical  with  all  Individuals 
the  Individuals  differ  from  one  another;  hence  the  Class  as  affecting  one  Individual 
must  be  different  from  that  which  affects  another.  Secondly  all  Individuals  being 
identical  with  the  one  Class,  they  must  all  be  one  and  one  alone.  Thus  then,  the  theory 
of  the  identity  of  the  Class  with  the  Individuals  militates  against  two  of  your  most 
cherished  notions.  The  first  syllogism,  brought  forward  in  the  Karikfi  does  away  witb 
the  very  character  of  the  Class — vis  that  of  being  one  and  embracing  many  Individuals ; 
and  the  second  syllogism  strikes  at  tbe  character  of  the  Individuals,  which  are  held  to 
be  many  and  diverse. 

64f.66  It  ia  only  when  the  Individual  has  acquired  the  character  of  the  Class  that 
it  can  extend  over  many  Individuals;  and  the  Class  too  is  restricted  within  itself  only 
when  it  has  acquired  the  character  of  the  Individual. 

66.66  The  Class  '  Cow,'  in  the  shape  of  the  red  cow,  differs  from  tbe  hlacb  cow,  where- 
as in  its  own  generic  shape— ot  the  Class  '  Coio' — it  cannot  but  be  identical  with  the 
black  cow  also.  And  this  does  not  constitute  any  self-contradiction,  as  it  is  always  pos- 
sible for  one  and  the  same  thing  to  bear  one  relation  to  one  thing,  and  the  opposite 
relation  to  another  thing. 

6J.61  The  contradictory  character  is  admitted,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  Karika  ; 
hence  your  syllogisms  become  entirely  superfluous. 
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57-58.  Aa  in  the  case  of  the  variegated  colour,  we  can  optionally  fix 
upon  any  one  of  the  various  colours  ( without  any  contradiction),  simply 
because  the  object  (colour)  is  of  a  variegated  character, — so,  in  the  same 
manner,  we  could  fix  upon  the  diversity  or  unity  (of  the  Class  or  the  In- 
dividual, without  any  contradiction,  because  in  different  shapes  both  are 
capable  of  having  the  two  characters). 

58-59.  He  who  would  seek  (by  the  above  arguments)  to  prove  the 
diversity  (of  the  Class),  after  having  separated  the  Class-character  (from 
the  Individuals),  will  have  his  premiss  failing.  And  if  the  premiss  were 
to  be  fulfilled,  then  it  would  simply  be  proving  the  proved  (i.e.,  redundant) . 

69-61.  "When  the  Class  is  cognised  as  identical  in  form  with  the  divers 
Individuals,  then  the  object  appears  only  in  its  individual  form  ;  and  when 
this  (individual  character)  has  appeared  (to  consciousness),  the  (character 
of)  Class  continues  to  lie  latent  in  it,  helping  its  existence  ;  and  though 
a  real  entity,  this  (character  of  the  Class)  appears  to  us  to  be  non-existing, 
because  it  is  (at  that  time)  not  perceptible  (by  itself,  apart  from  the 
Individual). 

61-62.  When  we  are  cognisant  of  the  Individuals  themselves  as  non- 
different  from  the  Class,  then  it  is  the  Class  itself  that  is  perceived  (and 
the  Individuals  continue  to  lie  latent). 

62-63.  When,  however,  an  object  of  variegated  character  is  cognised 
at  once  (without  any  concrete  cognition  of  details),  then  difference,  non- 
difference,  diversity  and  all  things  else  become  latent. 

63-64.  But  no  word  can  express  such  an  object  (in  the  abstract)  ; 
(in  as  much  as)  all  words  apply  to  the  generic  forms  (of  things). 

68.69  The  premiss  is  in  the  form — "because  it  is  identical  with  diverse  Individuals." 
But  whea  the  Class-character  is  removed,  then  the  identity  ceases  to  exist ;  because 
it  is  only  the  Class  that  is  one  and  identical,  embracing  all  Individuals.  Thus  then  if 
the  Identity  is  accepted,  the  Claas-character  of  the  Individual  cannot  but  be  admitted. 

61.82  Thus  then,  the  Individual  and  the  class  are  cognised,  equally,  in  the  same 
manner,  according  as  occasion  presents  itself.  Therefore  none  of  the  two  can  be  denied. 
These  two  cases  are  of  concrete  cognition  ;  while  the  next  Karika  cites  a  case  of  un- 
qualified abstract  cognition, 

68.64  The  first  half  of  the  Karika  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  If  the  form 
of  the  object  be  as  described  in  the  foregoing  Karika,  then,  how  can  you  explain  the 
assertion  of  the  Bhashya  that  '  the  class  is  the  denotation  of  the  word '  ?  For  it  is  the 
real  form  of  the  object  (which  has  been  shown  to  be  abstract)  that  a  word  ought  to  denote  , 
or  else,  it  becomes  entirely  disconnected  from  the  object]aought  to  be  signified."  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  no  word  can  have  any  significance  with  regard  to  the  variegated 
character  of  an  object  taken  in  the  abstract ;  since  words  apply  to  certain  portionB  of 
the  object,  and  this  portion  is  the  generic  form  of  the  object, — that  is  to  say,  the  idea 
of  the  Class  as  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  Individual  is  what  forms  the  object  of 
verbal  aiguilicaliou. 
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64-65.  In  view  of  the  object  as  a  complete  whole  (not  signified  by 
the  word),  some  people  assert  the  separation  of  certain  parts  of  the  denota- 
tion of  the  word  to  be  false.  But  the  fact  of  the  generic  idea  (of  Class) 
being  a  part  (of  the  denotation  of  words)  cannot  be  denied. 

65-66.  He,  who  explains  "  Class  "  as  being  merely  the  similarity  among 
individual  objects  (should  explain),  what  he  understands  by  the  word 
"  similarity."  If  it  be  the  fact  of  the  various  individuals  having  one  and 
the  same  form  (and  character),  then  this  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the 
word  "  Class. " 

67-68.  If  however,  by  "  Similarity  "  you  mean  the  Similarity  of  form, 
then  you  must  explain  whose,  and  with  whom,  is  this  similarity.  For,  in 
their  particular  forms,  the  cow  that  is  red  is  not  similar  to  that  which 
is  black.  If  (it  be  urged  that)  the  former  are  similar  to  the  latter, 
in  that  they  have  similar  limbs  &c., — then  (we  say  that)  the  idea  of  simi- 
larity that  we  would  have  would  be  in  the  form  "  like  the  black  cow  ";  and 
this  could  not  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  (botli  sorts  of  cows  belonging  to) 
a  common  Glass  '  Cow.  ' 

69.  Even  by  mistake  we  could  only  have  the  notion  that  "  this  (red 
cow )  is  the  black  one  ";  and  not  that  "it  belongs  to  the  Class  '  Cow '." 
For  the  form  of  the  red  cow  is  not  the  form  of  cow  in  general, 

70.  Tliere  would  be  no  idea  of  "  Cow  "  with   reference  to   any   other 

84.66  Since  worda  do  not  touch  the  complete  forms  of  objects,  as  they  exist  j 
therefore,  on  this  sole  ground,  some  people  assert  that  the  separation  of  the  generic 
from  the  other  elements  of  the  object  is  a  mistake.  The  sense  of  the  last  sentence 
added  to  the  reply  given  to  this  view  is  that,  though  this  separation  may  be  considered 
a  mistake,  yet  no  one  can  deny  the  existence  of  various  elements  in  the  idea  of  an 
object  J  nor  can  any  one  deny  the  fact  of  the  generic  idea  (of  the  Class)  being  one  of 
these  elements.  Therefore  Words,  according  to  their  capabilities,  must  be  taken  to 
touch  only  certain  elements  of  the  object  (and  not  all  of  them)  ;  and  this  fact  cannot 
be  rightly  construed  into  a  disconnection  of  the  Word  with  the  real  character  of  the 
object. 

61.68  If  the  similarity  were  to  rest  in  the  Individuals,  then,  we  could  not  perceive 
any  similarity  between  the  red  cow  and  the  black.  Even  if  there  be  certain  similarities 
of  bodily  shape,  limbs,'&o.,  all  the  idea  we  could  have  would  be  that — '  the  red  Cow 
is  similar  to  the  black  Cow,'  and  this  could  never  be  the  source  of  an  idea  of  the 
comprehensive  Class  'Cow' — in  the  form  tliat  'both  the  red  cow  and  the  black 
equally  belong  to  the  Class  Coiu.' 

69  If  it  be  urged  that  the  idea  of  Class  is  a  mistaken  one,  based  on  similarity, — 
even  then,  in  the  case  of  the  two  cows,  red  and  black,  the  idea  would  be  that  'the  red 
cow  is  the  black  cow.'  For  any  idea — either  correct  or  mistaken — of  the  Class  '  Cow, 
in  this  case,  there  is  nooanse.  "  The  form  of  the  red  Cow  ^c.''  For  if  it  were  so,  then 
the  black  or  the  white  cow  would  cease  to  be  called  a  '  Cow.' 

10  The  generic  idea  of  the  "  Ooio  "  is  found  to  belong  to  all  cows— black,  red,  &c., 
and  yet  you  seem  to  restrict  the  name  to  only  red  ones.  Therefore  your  theory  dis- 
tinctly militates  against  the  well-established   fact  of  the  generic  idea  of  Cow  in  general. 
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COWS  besides  the  black  one,  even  if  they  were  very  much  similar  to  it.  But 
such  an  idea  (of  "  Cow  ")  is  actually  found  to  exist.  And  yet  you  do  not 
admit  the  existence  anywhere  of  such  a  generic  form  as  the  "  Cow  "  in 
general. 

71.  Nor  is  any  other  "  Cow  "  known  to  exist,  on  which  you  could 
base  the  notion  of  similarity  (extending  over  all  cows).  And  again,  with 
regard  to  two  objects  that  are  similar,  no  idea  that  "  it  is  that "  (i.e.,  no 
idea  of  absolute  identity)  can  exist  for  ever. 

72.  Since  the  idea  (of  Class)  belongs  to  all  men  (at  all  times),  it  can- 
not be  a  mistaken  notion  ;  specially  as  it  is  never  found  to  be  (contradicted 
and)  set  aside  (by  any  perceptible  fact).  And  if  (even  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  contradicting  fact)  we  accept  an  assumption  (of  its  unreality), 
then  all  ideas  could  be  rejected  as  false. 

73-74.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  perceive  any  particular  virtue 
iu  any  pai'ticular  individual  cow  :  what,  then,  is  that  one  individual,  which 
would  be  called  a  "  Cow  "  (and  on  a  similarity  with  which  we  would  apply 
the  name  '  Cow  '  to  other  individuals )  ?  If  some  pristine  individual  (the 
first  cow  created  by  God,  f.i.,  were  said  to  be  such  an  Individual), — then, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  never  seen  this  pristine  individual,  and  hence  can  never 
have  any  idea  of  similarity  (with  it),  we  could  never  have  any  generic  idea 
of  'Cow '  in  general  (through  that  individual  Cow). 

T  "  Nor,  ^c."— This  is  in  anticipation  of  the  following  argument :  "  The  class 
cow  is  not  the  similarity  of  the  black  cow,  but  a  similarity  with  a  cow  which  is  simi- 
lar to  all  cows  in  existence."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  you  do  not  admit  of  any 
such  generic  entity  as  the  '  Cow  ' ;  and  yet  yon  cannot  reasonably  deny  its  existence, 
cognised  by  all  persons. 

"  And  further,  ^c." — In  every  case  of  mistaken  notions— as  in  the  case  of  silver 
and  shell— one  is  for  a  moment  deceived  by  similarity,  and  takes  the  one  for  the  other  ; 
but  soon  after  he  perceives  a  difference,  he  is  undeceived,  and  ceases  to  have  any  idea 
of  the  identity  of  the  two  objects.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  mistaken  notions: 
they  always  disappear  in  due  coarse  of  time.  In  the  case  of  the  idea  of  the  Class 
'  Cow'  however,  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all  along  eternity,  all  men  have  had 
the  idea  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  Cows  belong  to  the  Single  Class  '  Cow  '  ;  and 
certainly  such  a  long-continued  universally  recognised  idea  cannot  be  disregarded  as 
a  figment. 

1*-16  Similarity  of  body  means  that  all  cows  have  bodies  that  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  Class.  But  one  who  denies  all  Class  cannot  admit  of  this  explanation  ;  and 
hence  it  is  yet  to  be  explained  what  is  meant  by  '  Similarity.'  "  For  an  idea,  .fc."— 
This  refers  to  the  following  argument :"  Even  in  the  absence  of  Classes  of  body,  the 
Individuals  themselves,  aided  by  certain  everlasting  Vdsanas,  would  bring  about  ideas 
of  the  commonality  of  the  bodies,  and  thereby  also  the  idea  of  the  said  Similar- 
ity.- The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  in  the  absence  of  an  all-embracing  Class  (of 
Bodies),  the  many  and  diverse  Individuals  themselves  cannot,  in  any  way,  bring  about 
any  idea  of  single  oommouality— as  we  have  already  shown  above. 
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74-75.  And  further,  thei'e  can  be  no  idea  of  similarity,  in  the  absence 
of  Classes,  of  the  limbs  (of  tlie  cow)  ;  for  an  idea  of  a  Class  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  individuals  alone. 

75-76.  Then,  as  to  the  question,  whether  this  similarity  is  different, 
or  not  different,  from  the  individuals, — (it  must  be  admitted  that)  simi- 
larity must  consist  either  in  the  Class  {i.e.,  if  it  be  said  to  be  different 
from  the  Individual)  or  in  the  Individual  itself. 

76-77.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  in  his  own  work  Vindhyavasin  has 
explained  that  "  sameness  of  form  "  {Sariipya)  is  not  an  object  absolutely 
different  (from  the  Individuals).  And  it  is  only  by  mistake  that  "simi- 
larity "  has  been  asserted  by  (Vai^eshikas,  on  the  basis  of  Vindhyavasin's 
assertion)  to  constitute  what  we  call  a  Class. 

Thus  ends  the  Chapter  on  Akrti. 


Section  14. 
"  APOHA." 


1.  Those,  who  have  assumed  the  Class  ('  Cow  ')  to  be  a  negation  of 
the  absence  of  Goto, — even  these  people  have  clearly,  by  the  assertion  of 
the  negation  of  the  absence  of  Goto,  admitted  of  an  entity  in  the  shape  of 
"  gotwa  "  (the  Class  '  Cow  '). 

2.  It  has  been  proved  before  (by  the  Bauddhas)  that  a  negation  is 
only  another  form  of  positive  entity  ;  and  hence,  please  tell  me  what  is 
that  positive  entity,  which  consists  in  the  negation  ot  "  Horse  "  &c. 

3.  The  specific  (absti-act)  form  cannot  be  held  to  be  such  an  object, 
because  it  is  undefined  (abstract  and  unqualified).     Nor  could  it   apply   to 

76.16  This  is  in  reply  to  the  following  theory  :  "  Similarity  does  not  mean  the  Simi- 
larity of  bodies,  hnt,  an  ent\ty  aUogethei  AiSereut  from  Individuals  and  Classes."  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that  we  have  never  come  across  any  similiirity,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  Class,  and  yet  different  from  the  Individaals  {vide  Chapter  on  Analogy). 

78.77  Vindhyavasin  has  said—'  Sdriipyam  Samanyam  ';  and  this  only  means  that  the 
Class  (Sdmdnyd)  consists  in  Sdrv/pya, — that  is  in  t)ie  one  single  form  jvhich  is  common  to 
all  the  Individuals  (composing  that  Class) ;  and  yet  people  have  mistaken  his  '  Sdrupya ' 
for  '  Sddr^ya  '  (Similarity),  and  have  gone  about  asserting  that  it  is  something  distinct 
from  Individuals,  &o.,  &c. 

I  The  Bauddhas  assert  that  the  Class  '  Cow '  is  only  the  negation  of  all  that  is  not 
cow.     This  is  what  they  mean  by  '  Apoha.' 

8  Besides  the  class  '  Cow,'  there  can  be  no  other  positive  entity  that  could  be  the 
substratum  ot  the  negation  of  '  not-cow.' 

S  To  that  which  is  undefined  cannot  be  attributed  any  positive  character — to  say 
nothing  of  a  negative  character. 
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the   individual   black  cow,  <fec.,  because  that  would  not  be  common  (to  all 
cows). 

4.  The  forms  of  the  black,  red,  &c.,  are  not  common  to  one  another, 
and  for  you  (Bauddiias),  there  is  no  one  entity  which  could  be  common  to 
the  rest,  for,  in  that  case,  there  would  be  an  endlessness  of  the  meanings 
(of  that  one  entity) . 

5.  All  non-cows  (horse,  &c.),  cannot  be  negatived  directly  by  any  in- 
dividual (cow)  ;  because  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the  6/ocfc  cow  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  negation  of  non-cow. 

6.  The  idea  of  the  hlach  corv  is  brought  about  by  the  negation  of 
cows  that  are  red,  &c.  [i.e.,  the  negation  of  all  cows  that  are  not  black).  Ifl 
on  the  contrary,  this  idea  oE  the  black  cow  were  to  negative  the 
absence  of  cow  in  general,  (and  thus  be  tantamount  to  the  idea  of  cow  in 
general),  then, — just  as  it  does  not  negative  itself  (since  it  itself  is  a  cow), — 
so  it  could  not  negative  the  other  kinds  of  cows  (red,  &c., — because  these 
too  would  be  as  much  Cows,ils  the  black  one),  (and  thus  the  well-established 
fact  of  the  black  cow  negativing  the  other  kinds  of  cows  would  be  contra- 
dicted). 

7.  Thus  then,  if  you  were  to  assume  that  there  is  partial  non-nega- 
tiving, while  there  is  general  real  negativing, — then  this  simultaneous 
affirmation  and  negation  would  involve  a  self-contradiction. 

8-9.  For  these  reasons,  there  can  be  no  negation  of  the  '  non-cow'  by 
such  individuals  (cows)  (as  have  their  forms  confined  within  themselves) 
Nor  is  a  conglomeration  of  these  (individual  cows)  the  means  of  negativing 

♦  "  And  for  you,  8fo." — For  us,  there  is  a  class  '  cow '  which  is  common  to  all  indiv- 
dual  cows,  and  which  we  could  have  as  the  substratum  of  the  negation  of  '  not-oow.'  As 
for  the  Bauddhas,  they  do  not  admit  of  any  such  Class.  Hence  if  they  were  to  admit 
of  any  such  single  entity  as  '  cow,'  then,  in  that  case,  in  as  much  as  there  are  many 
kinds  of  cows,  the  one  word  (signifying  the  single  entity)  would  come  to  have  so 
many  distinct  denotations,  separately,  with  regard  to  each  separate  individual.  And 
such  endlessness  of  denotations  would  be  far  from  desirable.  Specially  as  we  can 
conceive  of  no  relationship  of  a  word  with  endless  denotations.  Hence  such  a  word 
could  never  be  used.     That  is  to  say,  if  particular  kinds  of  cows  were  to  be  the  substrate 

of  the  negation  of  '  not-cow,' — and  thus  form  the  denotation  of  the   word   'cow' then 

inasmuch  as  there  are  endless  kinds  of  cows,  the  word  '  Cow  '   would    come    to  have  in 
numerable  denotations. 

6  The  negation  of  'not-cow"  would  be  Me  cow  itc  (/e«ern!,  and  not  any  paiticuJai- 
cow. 

1  If  the  theory  above  criticised  were  to  be  accepted,  then  the  individual  black  cow- 
in  accordance  with  a  perceived  fact,  would  negative  the  existence  of  all  other  kind- 
of  cows ;  and  yet  the  same  black  cow— being  the  substratum  of  the  negation  of  all 
'  non-cows,'  and  as  such  having  the  same  character  as  the  ■  cow '  in  general— would  also 
include  all  other  kinds  of  cows,  which  it  has  previously  negatived.  Such  would 
be  the  contradiction. 
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non-cows."  Because,  in  that  case,  we  could  have  an  idea  of  '  cow  '  in 
general,  only  at  a  time  when  all  the  individual  cows  would  be  simultan- 
eously perceived  (which  is  an  impossibility) ;  and  then  too,  the  idea  of  tlie 
cow  in  general  would  be  only  such  as  would  rest  in  all  the  individual  cows 
taken  together  as  one  composite  whole ;  and  we  could  not  have  the  name 
•  cow  '  apply  to  each  individual  cow  taken  separately  by  itself  ;  and  as  for 
applying  to  a  conglomeration  of  all  individuals,  this  is  impossible  (because 
all  individuals,  past,  present  and  future  can  never  be  perceived  at  one 
and  the  same  time). 

10,  Therefore  that  one  form  alone,  which  resides  in  its  entirety  in 
each  and  every  one  of  the  individuals,  can  be  the  means  of  having  an  idea 
of  cow  {in  general).  And  this  (form)  is  none  other  than  'cowness'  (i.e.,  the 
chai-actei-  or  property  of  belonging  to  the  Glass  '  Oow,'  which  is  common 
to  all  individual  cows). 

11.  06;  :  "  Bnt  in  the  case  of  the  different  sorts  of  Negation,  you  do  not 
admit  of  any  Class  in  the  form  of  a  positive  entity."  Reply :  Even  in  the 
case  of  these  (we  hold  that)  the  Class  (is  a  positive  entity,  in  the  shape  of) 
existence  itself  qualified  (or  limited)  by  non- appearance,  &c. 

12-13.  When  that  (existence)  is  qualified  by  appearance  (contin- 
uance), &c.,  then  it  is  known  as  a  positive  entity  ;  and  when  that  (very  exist- 
ence) is  qualified  by  a  negation  due  to  the  presence  of  other  entities  (like 
the  curd,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  milk),  then  it  is  known  as  a  negative  entity 
(negation  of  milk  f.i.)  Non-eternality  (or  Destructibility=Pm(Z^Mansa- 
hhava)  belongs  to  a  positive  class  (consisting)  of  the  action  of  being 
destroyed. 

13-15.  "  What  would  non-Brahmanahood  be  with  respect  to  Kshatriyaa, 
&c.  ?  Manhood  belongs  to  all  the  four,  and  as  such  cannot  be  said  to  be 
synonymous  with  'non-Brahmanahood';  and  the  idea  produced  by  the 
word  '  non-Brahmana '  does  not  refer  to  any  one  individual  caste  ;  because 
it  equally  signifies  all  the  three,  Kshatriya,  &c.  Nor  can  it  be  held  to 
signify  the  three  conjointly,    because   this  notion  of  '  non-Brahmanahood  ' 


ll  'PrugahMva'  signifies  an   existence   that  has  not  yet   appeared,  and  so  on,  tlie 
varioas  phases  of  negation  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  positive  entities. 

18-13  This  explains  how,  in  accordance  with  the  above  theory,  we  could  differentiate 
between  entity  and  non-entity. 

13.16  In  this  case,  the  idea  of  non-Brahmanahood  belongs  equally  to  the  Kshatriya 
the  Vai<;ya  and  the  Cfadri;  and  yet  noa-Brahmanhood  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  positive 
class  ;  specially  because  we  do  not  know  of  any  such  class  as  would  include  all  the 
three  castes  ;  the  one  that  is  possible  is  the  class  'manhood'  but  it  includes  the  Brah- 
manas  also.  Hence  in  this  case,  you  cannot  but  admit  a  negative  class  ;  why,  then,  can 
you  not  find  ydur  way  to  accepting  a  general  y4fio?ia  ?  ''Each  of  Ihe  three,  Sfc." — i.e., 
A  9ii<Jra  is  as  much  a  non-Brahmana  as  a  Kshatriya. 
38 
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belongs  to  each  of  the  three  separately.  Therefore,  the  only  class  that 
we  could  have  in  the  present  case  would  be  '  non-Brahmanahood '  (negation 
of  Brahmana)  ;  and  this  is  a  negative  entity.  And  just  as  we  have  the 
notion  of  Class  with  I'eference  to  a  negative  entity  like  "  non-Brahmana," 
so,  in  the  same  manner,  we  could  also  have  such  a  notion  of  Class  with 
reference  to  the  'Class'  (when  we  explain  it  as  the  '  negation  of  non- 
cows  ')." 

16-17.  (In  reply  to  the  above  objection)  some  people  hold  that  '  non- 
Brahmana' is  only  one  word,  like  the  word  "  ahsha,"  applying  to  (signi- 
fying) each  of  the  three  castes  (Kshatriya,  Vaipya  and  ^^dra).  Bat  this 
explanation  could  not  apply  to  tlie  case  of  "  non-jar."  Because  in  this 
case  (of  Mora-jar)  there  being  endless  individuals  that  are  not  jar,  we  are 
cognisant  of  tlie  fact  of  this  word  "  non-jar  "  being  common  to  {i.e.,  de- 
noting) all  of  them.  For  this  I'eason  (some  people  hold  that)  the  reason  for 
the  denotation  of  the  word  "  non-Brahmana  "  applying  to  Kshatriyas,  &c., 
lies  in  the  fact  of  certain  actions  and  properties  belonging  to  these  latter, 
and  not  to  the  Brahmanas. 

18.  The  true  exaplanation  however,  is  that  the  Class  "  Manhood," 
common  to  all  the  four  castes,  is  precluded,  by  means  of  the  negative  particle 
(in  the  word  "non-Brahmana"),  from  all  Brahmanas, — and  as  such, 
the  class  "non-Brahmanahood  (signifying  manhood  precluded  from  Brah- 
manas) is  cognised  as  a  positive  entity  ; — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  men- 
tion of  (special)  purposes,  &c. 

16.11  "  Like  the  word  Apoha,  &o.," — that  is  to  say  'non-Brahmana'  is  not  a  class  con- 
sisting of  Kshatriyas,  Vai9yaa  and  (Judras.  It  is  only  a  word  that  has  three  denotations, 
pointing  to  the  Kshatriya,  the  Vaicjya  and  the  ^udra  ;  being  in  this  like  a  word  that 
has  several  meanings.  The  word  '  non-jar '  cannot  be  said  to  have  different  significa- 
tions. For,  in  that  case,  this  one  word  would  have  endless  meanings,  in  as  much  as  it 
can  refer  to  all  things  in  the  world,  only  excepting  the  Jar. 

"  Some  people,  Sfd' — But  the  explanation  is  scarcely  correct ;  because  it  will  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  word  '  non-jar.'  Because  in  the  case  of  the  word  '  non- 
Brahmana' we  are  fully  cognisant  of  such  pi-opei-ftes,  as  Valour,  &c.,  and  Actions,  as 
fighting,  &c.,  that  belong  to  the  Kshatriya,  and  not  to  the  Brahmana  ;  while  we  know 
of  no  such  properties  as,  not  belonging  to  the  jar,  belong  to  all  other  things  in  the 
world. 

18  "  As  in  the  case  of  the  mention  of  special  purposes  &c." — When  it  is  said — '  bring  a 
man  for  carrying  a  flask  of  wine,' — the  special  purpose  for  which  the  man  is  wanted— 
viz  :  the  carrying  of  the  wine — being  iucomputible  with  any  other  caste  but  the  ^udra 
the  word,  '  man,'  in  this  case,  is  taken  as  signifying  a  person  lelonging  to  the  QMra  class 
only.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  force  of  the  negative  in  '  non- 
Brahmana  '  which  takes  the  place  of  the  special  purpose  (in  the  instance  cited)  serves 
to  disconnect  mu«/ioo<J  from  the  Brahmanas,  and  as  such  signifies  aU  jnen,  that  are  not 
Brahmanas,  which  refers  to  all  the  other  three  castes  equally;  and  as  such  can  be  taken 
as  a  positive  entity. 
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19.  Though  there  is  no  caste  iu — between  ("  manhood,"  and  "  Brah- 
manahood,"  "  Kshatriyahood,"  &o.),  which  resides  in  the  three  castes  (Kshat- 
riya,  Vai9ya  and  ^udra),  yet,  through  the  force  of  the  negative  (in  "  non- 
Brahmana"),  the  class  "  manhood  "  is  cognised  as  inhering  in  the  castes 
(Kshatriya,  Ac.) 

20.  Througli  the  diversity  of  the  denotative  power  of  words,  we 
have  a  diversity  in  the  cognitions  with  regard  to  the  Castes, — as  when 
in  its  natural  form,  the  class  "manhood  "  is  cognised  as  residing  in  four 
substrates  (the  Brahmana,  the  Kshatriya,  the  Vai^ya  and  the  fudra),  and 
yet,  through  the  preclusion  (of  Brahmanas,  by  means  of  the  negative  in 
MOB-Brahmana)  it  is  cognised  as  residing  in  only  three  substrates  (Kshatriya, 
Vai9ya  and  pudra). 

21.  Just  as  to  the  eyes  of  the  eagle  and  the  ciow  belong  the  faculties 
of  seeing  a  thing  at  a  distance  and  in  close  proximity  respectively;  so  too, 
to  a  single  class  "  manhood "  would  belong  the  capability  of  denoting 
(a  general  object)  "  man,"  as  also  (the  more  specific  object)  "  non-Brah- 
mana." 

22.  In  a  case  where  we  have  to  use  a  sentence  in  the  form  "  manhood  " 
residing  in  objects  other  than  Brahmanas,  there  we  use  the  word  "  Abrah- 
mana  ";  and  such  actually  is  our  cognition  also. 

23.  In  the  case  of  "non-jar,"  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  cognition 
we  have  is  that  of  the  clnss  "  earthy  substances  "  other  than  the  Jar. 

24.  A  word  ("  Brahmana  "  f.  i.), — being  precluded,  by  means  of  the 
negative,  from  its  singular  (individual)  character  (of  Brahmanahood), — 
comes  to  reside  in  only  its  generic  form  ("manhood")  devoid  only  of 
that  (aforesaid  individual  character). 

'1  This  meets  the  following  objection  :  "  The  single  class  '  manhood '  cannot  reside 
in  four  and  three  substrates."  The  sense  of  the  reply  ia  that  though  the  organ  of  per- 
ception— the  eye,— is  the  same,  and  the  object — dead  body — is  the  same,  yet  the  eagle 
sees  it  from  a  great  distance,  while  the  crow  only  when  it  ia  very  close  to  it. 

22  We  know  of  many  instances  where  compounds  ai'e  used  in  the  place  of  sentences. 
In  the  same  m.anner,  the  word  '  abrahmana'  could  stand  for 'me»t  other  than  Brah- 
manas,' the  explanation  of  this  fact  being  that  the  negative  in  '  abrahmana'  while  de- 
noting directly  the  preclusion  of  Brahmanas,  indicates  indirectly  the  class  '  man,'  as  re- 
lated to  Brahmanahood.  Consequently,  to  mention  the  word  '  abrahmana '  is  as  much  as 
to  say  '  men  qualified  by  the  absence  of  Brahmanas.' 

'*  The  word  '  Brahmana'  directly  denotes  the  single  class  Brahmana,  and  indirectly 
indicates  the  classes  Man,  Living  being,  &c.  When  the  negative  particle  is  attached  to 
this  word, — in  the  form  '  abrahmana ' — it  serves  to  preclude  the  individual  character  of 
Brahmanahood  alone.  And  as  such,  the  word  cannot  but  fall  back,  for  its  denotation, 
upon  the  nearest  generic  character  of  ma»ftoo(J  (which  is  not  negatived),  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  free  from  the  singular  character  of  Brahmanahood,  which  has  been  pre- 
cluded by  the  negative. 
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25.  When  the  particular  form  (Brahmanaliood)  has  been  thus  pre- 
cluded, the  word  ("  non-Brahinnna"),  standing  in  need  of  a  Class  (which  it 
could  denote),  is  restricted,  by  the  next  higher  Class,  within  itself  (i.e., 
within  such  a  Class). 

26.  Because  there  is  no  ground  for  setting  aside  the  first  (Class 
"manhood"  that  comes  next  to  tlie  one  precluded),  therefore  what  is 
left  behind  ( as  tlie  denotation  of  the  word  "  non-Brahmana  ")  is  "  manhood  " 
as  apart  from  "  Brahmanahood." 

27.  The  negative  having  once  precluded  (the  singular  character  of) 
"  Brahmanahood,"  and  thus  having  once  become  the  qualifying  adjunct  (to 
the  specific  character),  if  some  one  were  to  assume  the  preclusion,  by  the 
same  negative,  of  "  manhood,"— then  it  could  be  so  only  in  an  indirect  way. 

28.  Therefore  whenever  any  specific  form  (Brahmanahood  f.i.)  of  a 
Class  ("  manhood")  are  negatived,  it  is  this  same  Class  that  is  naturally 
cognised,  as  located  in  other  specific  forms  (Kshatriya,  Vai^ya  and  (Judra). 
And  such  is  the  experience  of  ordinary  people. 

29.  Though  the  idea  (of  "manhood")  is  common  (to  all  the  four 
castes,  including  Brahmanas),  yet  the  negation  (of  Brahmanas)  is  accept- 
ed as  a  matter  of  course.  And  the  meaning  thus  being  accepted  as  being 
(that  Class)  devoid  of  that  (negatived  element)  alone,  we  have  an  idea 
of  the  others  (Kshatriyas,  &c. )  also  throtigh  similarity. 

30.  Or,  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  "  non-Brahmana,"  &c.,  we  may 
accept   similarity   alone  as  being  the  object   of  denotation.     And   this  is 

26  Brahmanahood  being  precluded,  the  denotation  rests  upon  the  next  higher 
olas3  '  Man,'  and  cannot  go  beyond  that,  to  '  Living  being '  for  instance.  For  so  long  as 
the  needs  of  denotation  are  supplied  by  a  lower  class,  it  is  not  right  to  go  beyond  it, 

21  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  The  negative  in  'ahrahmana'  while 
precluding  the  directly  expressed  Brahmanahood,  might  also  preclude  the  indirectly 
indicated  manhood."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  Brahmanahood  being  directly 
expressed,  the  negative  cannot  but  qualify  it ;  and  when  the  negative  has  once  served 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  it,  it  cannot  be  taken  to  apply  to  another  entity,  which  is 
only  indirectly  indicated  by  the  word  in  question. 

S8  Inasmuch  as  a  Class  cannot  continue  without  the  Individuals  composing  it, 
when  one  set  of  Individuals  is  negatived,  the  Class  must  fall  back  upon  other  sets  of 
Individuals. 

29  Though  it  is  common,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  negative  particle  serves  to  preclude 
(and  negative)  Brahmanahood,  the  class  'manhood '  must  be  accepted  to  reside  in  the  re- 
maining three  castes — Kshatriya,  Vai^ya  and  Qudra.  "Similarity" — The  denotations 
is  that  of  the  Class  devoid  of  Brahmanas  ;  and  instead  of  accepting,  by  this,  an  alto- 
gether foreign  positive  entity,  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  accept  the  Kshatriya,  &c., 
which  are  similar  in  character  to  the  caste  precluded  by  the  negative  j  and  the  cogni- 
tion of  these  is  far  easier  than  that  of  any  thing  else. 

80  Inasmuch  as  people  recognise  the  Kshatriya,  &o.,  hy  the  word  '  airdhmana,'  we 
may  accept  similarity  to  be  signified  by  the  negative  particle,    the   word   '  ahnihmana  ' 
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based  upon  a  similarity  of  patts.  In  fact,  it  is  also  in  the  absence  of  arty 
such  (similarity  of  parts)  that  the  similarity  is  perceived. 

31.  In  some  cases,  even  without  any  similarity,  we  can  have  a  sig- 
nification by  means  of  a  word  accompanied  by  a  negative, — this  being  due 
to  such  causes  as  proximity,  &c., — as  will  be  explained  later  on,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  the  "  non-seeing  "  (of  the  rising  sun). 

32.  In  this  case  (of  '  non-seeing,')  we  require  an  action  other  than 
seeing  ;  and  we  do  not  recognise  any  such  action  other  than  the  formal  de- 
termination (Sankalpa),  because  of  the  proximity  (of  this  latter,  to  the 
injunction  "  one  should  not  look  at  the  i-ising  sun  "). 

33.  The  negative  particle,  occurring  in  conjunction  with  a  noun  or  a 
verbal  root,  does  not  possess  the  actual  negativing  faculty.  For  the  words 
"  non-Brahmaiia  "  and  "non-Virtue"  only  signify  such  other  jiosi^iVe  en- 
tities as  are  contrary  to  these. 

34.  Even  where,  in  connection  with  a  verb,  the  negative  brings 
about  the  cognition  of  a  negation, — there  too,  the  listener  recognises  only  a 
positive  entity,  us  indifferent  (or  apathetic  to  the  action  signified  by  the 
Verb). 

35.  Thus  then,  all  negations  (  Apoha)  would  rest  in   positive   entities. 

being  =  a  caste  similar  to  the  Brdhmana.  This  similarity  too  consists  in  the  similarity 
of  the  Individanls  composing  the  Brdhmana  class  with  those  composing  the  class 
Kahatriya,  &o.  Though  there  can  be  no  similarity  of  parts  among  the  various  obieots 
that  are  not-jar,  yet  similarity  does  not  always  consist  solely  in  that  of  the  parts ;  it 
often  consists  of  a  similarity  of  relationship,  as  has  been  already  shown  above,  under 
'Analogy.'  And  among  all  the  objects  that  are  not-jar,  we  find  a  common  relation- 
ship,— in  that  they  are  all  of  the  earth. 

Si  This  refers  to  the  objection  that  if  similarity  were  expressed  by  the  negative, 
then,  how  could  a  negative  have  any  meaning  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  similarity  ? 

32  The  negative  accompanying  the  verb  '  to  see  '  (in  the  sentence  in  question)  signi- 
fies only  the  negation  of  seeing,  and  indicates  the  determination — '  I  will  not  see,'  &o., 
&o.,  because  this  is  mentioned  in  close  proximity  to  the  Injunction.  And  the  Injunc- 
tion too  is  not  11  negative,  but  a  positive  one,  being,  as  it  is,  mentioned  among  the 
observances  laid  down  for  the  Religious  Student.  The  meaning  of  the  Injunction  thus 
comes  to  be  this — '  one  is  to  make  a  formal  determination  that  he  will  observe  the  rule 
of  not  looking  at  the  rising  sun.' 

88  This  refers  to  the  objection  that  the  negative  particle,  having  the  sense  of 
negativing,  how  can  it  have  an  affirmative  meaning  ?  "  Airahmana  "=  castes  other  than 
the  BrSlunana  ;  and  'Adharma' =  Yice. 

s*  Even  in  such  instances  as  'na  pibet,'  the  meaning  is  that  the  "  person  addressed 
is  to  be  free  from  the  action  of  drinking  ; '  thus  the  object  signified  by  '  na  pibet '  is  the 
person  himself  as  free  from  the  specific  action  of  drinking — which  is  distinctly  a  positive 
entity. 

86  The  substrates  of  all  negative  ideas  having  been  proved  to  be  positive  entities, 
as  qualified  by  certain  limitations, — inasmuch  as  the  Individual,  the  black  or   the   red 
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And  again,  if  (all  generic  ideas)  be  assumed  to  rest  in  negative  entities, 
then,  until  we  reach  the  final  individuals  (atoms),  we  could  not  get  at  any 
positive  entity. 

36.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  our  usage  is  l)ased  upon  such 
final  individuals  (atoms  which  are  imperceptible) ;  nor  is  any  definite 
cognition  of  these  (atoms)  possible.  Consequently,  the  word  "  Apoha"  is 
only  (a  subterfuge)  to  express  a  void  (Qunyata  =  negsition  of  all  exist- 
ences), in  other  words. 

37.  And  in  accordance  with  that  theory  (of  Cunyavada),  all  the  ideas 
of  Horse,  &c.,  would  have  to  rest  in  their  own  specific  (sensational)  forms. 
And  in  tliat  case  it  would  be  an  useles.^i  assumption  to  state  that  those 
ideas  signify  the  negation  of  (objects)  other  than  themselves  {i.e.,  the  Apoha). 

38.  And  (the  ideas  signifying  themselves),  you  would  have  a  Class, 
in  the  form  of  a  positive  entity,  in  the  shape  of  the  Idea.  And  thei'efore 
it  was  an  useless  effort  on  your  part  to  have  assumed  an  Apoha,  as  forming 
the  denotation  of  objects,  and  yet  independent  of  any  external  (real  and 
positive)  objects. 

39.  And  this  Idea  appears,  in  the  shape  of  a  real  entity,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  signification  of  words.  Therefore  we  must  admit  of  a  positive 
entity — not  in  the  form  of  the  negation  of  other  ideas  {Apoha) — to  form  the 
object  signified  (by  a  word,  "  Cow  ''  f.i.) 

40.  Just,  as  even  in  the  absence  of  any  external  objects,  we  have  a 
cognition  (in  a  positive  form,  and  not  in  the  form  of  an  Apoha)  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence,— so.  In  the  same  manner,  we  could  also  have  with 
regard  to  the  word  ;  and  why  should  we  assume  an  Apoha  ? 

cow,  could  not  be  the  substrate  of  an  idea  of  all  cows, — you  must  admit  of  a  positive 
entity  in  the  shape  of  the  class  'cow.'  If  all  generic  notions  be  held  to  rest  upon 
negative  entities,  then,  for  an  idea  of  positive  entities,  we  would  have  lo  go  down  to  indi- 
vidual atoms,  which  alone  are  wholly  free  from  a  generic  character.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  do  not  fall  back  upon  atoms  in  onr  ordinary  usages.  Therefore  all  generic 
ideas  cannot  he  held  to  rest  upon  negatives. 

S«  It  is  only  for  an  explanation  of  the  gross  forms  of  things  that  we  postulate  the 
existence  of  atoms ;  hence  when  the  gross  forms  themselves  would  be  negatives— i.e., 
non-existences — then  the  atoms  could  never  be  cognised.  Thus  then,  it  would  come  to 
a  negation  of  all  existences.  The  Apoha  theory  thus  comes  to  be  only  a  round-about 
way  of  patting  forward  the  Qiinyavdda,  which  has  already  been  met  before. 

81  The  Qiinyavadi  holds  that  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  entities  in  the  world,  all 
ideas  have  their  own  specific  forms  for  their  objects. 

8S  The  object  of  tlie  Idea  of  a  Horse  would  be  that  Idea  itself— a  positive  entity  j 
and  thus  the   Idea  itself  would  constitute  a  class  including  all  Horses 

89  This  meets  the  theory  that  the  above  idea  is  only  a  negative  entity,  an  Apoha. 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  idea  that  we  have  is  in  the  form  of  o  cow,  which  is 
distinctly  a  positive  entity. 
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41.  In  the  case  of  all  ideas,  we  are  not  cognisant  of  any  rejection 
of  other  ideas  {Apoha) .  Since  the  idea  ends  only  in  bringing  about  its 
own  form,  therefore  it  does  not  bear  the  burden  of  any  other  (ideas). 

42.  Words  signifying  different  Classes,  as  also  the  words  signifying 
different  individuals,  would  all  come  to  be  synonymous,  if  the  significa- 
tion of  words  were  to  consist  in  Apoha. 

43.  06;;  "  But,  since  the  .4po^as  (of  different  words)  are  different, 
therefore  this  objection  cannot  apply.  If  however,  you  base  your  objec- 
tion upon  all  Apohas  considered  as  constituting  a  single  class  '  Apoha,' 
then,  the  same  may  be  said  even  with  regard  to  your  positive  entities." 

44-45.  Reply ;  As  for  us,  our  Classes,  being  positive  entities,  differ 
from  one  another  ;  and,  not  being  mixed  up  with  one  another,  they  never 
attain  to  unity.  Whereas,  for  you,  how  could  there  be  any  difference 
among  Apohas,  being,  as  they  are,  devoid  of  any  specifications  in  the 
shape  of  commixture  or  unity  or  multiplicity,  &c. 

46.  Or  (if  you  admit  of  differences  as  belonging  to  Apohas,  then) 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  different  (in  different  individuals),  it  must  be  a 
positive  entity — like  the  specific  (idealistic)  forms  (of  Ideas).  And  if  the 
character  of  a  positive  entity  be  denied  to  it,  then  it  cannot  be  many ;  and 
as  such  you  are  not  freed  from  (the  absurdity  of)  making  all  words 
synonymous. 

47-48.  Ohj  :  "  Well,  we  could  liave  a  difference  among  Apohas  on  the 
ground  of  difference  among  the  objects  negatived  by  such  Apohas."    Reply  : 

*1  We  might  speak  of  an  Apoha  as  being  the  denotation  of  a  word,  if  we  were  ac- 
tually cognisant  of  any  such  signification  in  ordinary  parlance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  whenever  the  word  '  cow '  is  nttered,  we  have  no  such  notion  as  the  rejection 
of  all  that  is  not  cow.  Hence  we  cannot  admit  of  any  such  signification  in  the  form  of 
Apoha,  which  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 

*2    All  words  signifying  Apoha,  they  wonld  be  all  synonymous. 

*S  The  sense  of  the  objector  is  that  "'cow 'is  =  Apoha  of  non-coiv ;  '/loi-se'is  = 
Apoha  of  non-horse ;  and  thus  the  various  Apohas  being  different,  the  words  cannot  be 
said  to  be  synonymous.  If  however,  Sfc. — If  even  in  the  face  of  different  individual 
Apohas,  you  base  your  objection  upon  the  unity  of  Apoha  as  a  class  composed  of  the 
various  Apohas, — then  in  the  case  of  your  positive  entities  also  the  significations  of  all 
words  may  be  said  to  rest  in  a  single  class  '  Fasitt '  (Thing)  j  because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  all  objects  belonging  to  that  class.  And  on  this  ground,  we  could  urge 
against  yon,  the  fact  that  such  being  tlie  case,  all  words  would  become  synonymous." 

4i.46  Difference  is  a  property  tliat  can  only  belong  to  positive  entities,  and  not  to 
the  negative,  which  is  devoid  of  all  specification. 

*^  Specific  forms  of  ideas  differ  from  one  another,  and  are,  on  that  very  ground 
accepted  to  be  positive  entities  (vide  '  CUnyavada.') 

41.48  The  objects  negatived  by  the  Apoha  of  '  cow '  are  the  horse  and  other 
animals,  and  those  negatived  by  that  of  '  horse '  are  the  cow,  ^c.  Thus  there  ia  a 
difference    amcng   the   objects   negatived  in   each   oiise.      Any   secondary  imposition 
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But  there  is  no  natural  difference  among  Apohas  ;  and  if  their  difference  be 
sought  to  be  based  upon  something  else  (the  object  negatived,  f.i.),  then 
such  difference  can  only  be  secondary  (imposed  upon  them  from  outside,  and 
not  belonging  by  nature  to  themselves).  And  for  the  same  reason  it  is  not 
right  to  assume  a  difference  (among  Apohas)  on  the  ground  of  the  diver- 
sity of  the  substrates  (of  negation). 

48-49.  Nor  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  diversity  of  relationships,  can 
any  difference  be  accepted  even  amonp;  positive  entities  ; — how  then  could 
it  be  declared  with  regard  to  a  negative  entity  (Jyo/ia),  which  is  neither 
definitely  cognised,  nor  related  (to  anything),  nor  differentiated  (from 
other  things),  nor  endowed  with  any  definite  specific  form  ? 

50.  For  these  reasons,  just  as  even  when  there  is  a  difference  among 
the  individuals  (cows)  no  difference  is  held  to  belong  to  their  Apoha, — sn, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  Apoha  cannot  be  many,  even  if  there  be  a  differ- 
ence among  the  objects  negatived. 

51.  Then  again,  if  such  difference  (among  Apohas)  be  accepted,  then 
the  rejection  of  non-coiv  {i.e.,  the  Apoha  of  '  non-cow  ')  would  reside  in  each 
individual  (cow) ;  and  sucli  being  th-e  case,  you  could  not  have  an  Apoha 
which  you  wish  to  be  common  to  all  individual  cows — the  black,  red,  &c. 

52.  When  even  their  substrates,  that  are  connected  with  those  Apo- 
has, are  not  able  to  differentiate  them  (into  distinct  Apohas),  then,  to  as- 
sume that  they  would  be  differentiated  by  the  objects  negatived  by  them 
that  are  altogether  extraneous  to  them  !  (what  a  stretch  of  philosophic 
insight !  ) 

53-54.  ■  In  (the  signification  of)  "  non-cow  "  the  only  element  in  excess 
(of  the  signification  of  "  non-horse  ")  is  the  horse  ;  and  again  in  (the  significn- 

caiinot  affect  our  arguments.  "  Substrates  of  negation."  The  individual  cow, 
horse,  &o. 

W  One  and  the  same  Devadatta  may  be  in  one  place  one  day,  and  in  another  place 
on  the  next  day ;  and  though  his  relationships  will  be  changing,  yet  it  cannot  be  held 
that  the  Devadatta  in  the  two  places  is  not  one  and  the  same.  "  What  then,  ^c." — 
How  can  such  an  indefinite  thing  be  cognised  as  different  on  the  mere  ground  of  the 
difference  of  relationships  ?     For  certainly  no  relatioiiBhips  with  it  can  be  cognised. 

'0  Though  the  individual  cows  differ  among  themselves,  yet  you  accept  a  single 
Apoha  as  embracing  them  all.  Why,  then  should  you  hold  the  Apoha  of  '  Horse'  to  be 
different  from  that  of  '  cow,'  on  the  mere  ground  of  there  being  a  difference  among  the 
sets  of  objects  rejected  by  the  two  Apohas  P 

61  Thereby  your  Apoha  would  lose  its  generic  character ;  and  as  such  it  could 
not  be  a  substratum  of  our  Glass.  This  would  bo  the  case  if  the  difference  of  Apohas 
were  based  upon  the  difference  among  their  substrates,  and  not  upon  that  of  the 
objects  rejected. 

6S.6*  "Npn-cow"'  =  all  that  is  not  cow ;  i.e.,  the  horse  +  other  animals.  In  the 
same  manner  "  non-horse"  =  all  that  is  not  horse  ;  i.e.,  the  cow  +  all  other  animals. 
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tion  of  "  non-hovse,"  the  only  element  in  excess  (of  the  signification  of  '  non- 
cow  ')  is  the  coiv ;  (he  rest  of  the  objects  negatived— the  elephant,  &c.,  are 
common  to  both  ("  non-cow  "  and  "  non-horse  ").  Thus  then  there  may  be  a 
difference  (between  the  significations  of  "  non-cow  "  and  "  non-horse")  on  ac- 
count of  a  single  point  of  difference  ;  while  on  account  of  many  points  of  non- 
difference  there  will  be  non-difference  ;  and  thus  inasmuch  as  the  property 
of  an  object  is  based  upon  that  element  which  exists  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
we  must  admit  of  non-difference  (among  Apohas)  ;  specially  as  in  the. 
signification  of  two  Apohas  just  mentioned,  the  element  of  non-difference 
is  much  more  than  that  of  difference. 

55.  The  "  cow,"  consisting  in  the  negation  of  the  elephant,  &c.,  can- 
not  be  differentiated  from  the  "  horse  "  (which  also  consists  in  the  negation 
of  the  elephant,  &c.)  And  hence  if  the  "cow"  were  to  negative  the 
"  horse,"  then  the  identity  (proved  above)  would  be  contradicted. 

56.  Obj :  "  In  all  words  it  is  only  one  object  negatived  (by  each)  that 
exceeds  (those  negatived  by  the  others).  Hence  on  the  ground  of  this  one 
uncommon  element  we  would  accept  the  fact  of  that  word  negativing  that 
one  object  alone." 

57.  Reply  :  In  that  case,  the  lion  and  all  other  animals,  being  the 
objects  negatived  by  the  word  "  horse,"  and  also  bearing  the  negation  of 
'  non-cow' — which  is  the  ground  of  the  negation  by  "  horse" — would  come 
to  be  named  "  cows." 

58-60.  If  anyone  hold  that  all  (animals  other  than  the  cow) 
constitute    the     Apoha     (of    the    word     "cow")    then     (we    ask)     in 

66  The  non-difference  among  the  individual  cows  is  based  npon  the  identity  of 
objects  rejected  by  their  Apoha.  Thus,  inasmuch  as  the  elephant,  &c,,  are  re- 
jected by  the  Apohas  of  '  cow'  and  '  horse,'  these  latter  would  belong  to  the  same 
class  ;  exactly  like  the  individual  cows.  And  so  the  rejection  of  the  coio  by  '  horse  ' 
would  be  exactly  like  the  rejection  of  the  one  coio  hy  the  other  cotv. 

M  In  the  case  of  'horse'  and  '  cow,' the  element  in  the  signification  of  '  non-coto 
which  is  different  from  that  of  non-horse,  is  the  horse ;  exactly  as  the  cow  is,  in  that  of 
'  non-horse,'  different  from  that  of  '  non  cow '  ?  Thus  then,  on  this  ground  of  difference, 
the  object  rejected  by  "  cow''  must  be  the  horse  only,  and  vice  versd.  And  thus  is 
established  a  difference  between  the  objects  rejected  by  '  cow'  and  by  '  horse.' 

'1  If  "non-cow"  =  horse  only,  then  the  animals  that  are  rejected  by  "horse" 
(Which  is  identical  with  non-cow)  would  bear  within  themselves  the  rejection  of 
non-cow '  which  is  the  ground  for  the  rejection  by  "  horse  "  ;  and  thus,  being  the 
rBjeotions  of  "  non-cow,"  they  would  be  identical  with  the  cow  ;  and  in  this  way,  the 
lion  and  other  animals  would  come  to  be  called  '  cows ' ! 

68.80  "  J^nd  in  one,  8fc!' — Because  in  any  individual  cow — a  black  one,  f.i. — we 
would  have  Apohas  of  all  other  cows  and  other  animals — an  endless  number.  Specially 
no  one  Apoha  would  be  possible,  such  as  would  embrace  ail  individual  cows.  "And 
hence,  ^c." — not  content  with  having  an  endless  number  of  ■classes,  embracing  the 
individual  cows,  we  would  come  to  think  that,  just  as  the  horse  belongs  to  at 
39 
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what  manner  can  fhis  {Apoha)  be  asserted  ?  If  it  be  held  to  apply  to 
each  individiiiil  animal  othei'  than  the  {coio),  this  cannot  be;  because 
(1)  in  thnt  way  there  would  be  an  endless  number  of  the  objects  ne- 
gatived, (2)  oil  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  objects  negatived  we  would 
have  a  diversity  o?  Apohas  (and  not  a  single  Apolia)  embracing  {all  cows), 
and  (3)  in  one  and  a  single  individual  we  would  have  the  inherence  of  many 
classes.  For  these  reasons  you  could  not  have  a  single  generic  denotation 
of  the  cow  that  would  be  held  to  be  signified  by  the  word  "cow."  And 
hence  we  would  have  an  idea  that  these  (individual  cows)  belong  to  a  class 
other  (than  the  "  co?«"),  just  as  we  have  with  regard  to  other  classes 
"  Horse, "  "  elephant, "  &c. 

61-62.  Nor  can  the  character  of  being  negatived  belong  to  the 
animals  (other  than  the  coio),  taken  as  one  corporate  whole  ;  because  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  corporate  whole  in  the  absence  of  any  one  pro- 
perty (that  would  be  common  to  them  all) ;  nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
they  co-exist  either  in  time  or  place. 

62-63.  Then  again,  there  is  no  wliole  apart  fi-om  (the  individuals) 
themselves.  And  if  it  be  non-different  from  (each  individual)  then  we 
have  the  same  endlessness. 

63-64.  If  it  be  asserted  that  "the  individual  animals  are  ne- 
gatived (by  the  word  'cow')  in  a  generic  form  (of  'non-cow')," — then 
they  cease  to  be  positive  entities.  And  how  could  a  negative  entity  be,  in 
that  case,  negatived)?  Then  again,  that  which  is  negative  can  never 
be  positive.  And  further  when  a  negative  is  negatived,  the  resultant 
is  always  positive. 

class  other  than  the  cow,  so  also  do  nil  the  individual  cows  ;  because  if  these  latter 
be  held  to  belong  to  the  class  cow,  we  cannot  but  admit  an  endless  series  of  classes — 
one  class  for  each  separate  individual. 

61.68  The  character  of  being  nm  a«imn?  belongs  to  all  other  animals,  as  well  as  to 
the  cow  ;  consequently  that  could  not  be  held  to  be  the  "  property  of  objects  to  be  reject- 
ed by  the  word  '  cow '  "  ;  because  that  property  belongs  to  the  cow  also. 

aa.6S  The  number  of  individuals  is  endless  j  and  if  the  whole  is  identical  with  each 
individual,  then  there  must  be  as  many  wholes  as  there  are  individuals ;  because  one 
individual  is  totally  different  fromthe  other. 

83.Sli  Objection  :  "  All  individuals  are  included  in  the  generic  term  '  non-cow  " ; 
and  it  is  in  this  form  that  they  are  rejected  by  the  word  '  cow.'  "  The  sense  of  the 
reply  is  that  a  negative  entity  cannot  be  either  the  rejector  or  the  rejected.  In  a  place 
where  we  have  the  rejection  of  a  negative— e.jr.  "  That  the  jar  is  not  here  is  not"~ 
the  result  is  always  an  affirmative  one— viz.,  "  the  jar  is."  In  the  same  manner,  the  idea 
of  the  cow  also, — if  it  be  held  to  be  only  the  Apoha  of  a  negative  entity  {viz.,  'non- 
cow  '  including  all  the  animals  other  than  the  cow), — would  be  in  the  form  of  '  non- 
cow,' which  is  the  'cow,'  a  positive  entity.  Thus  then  you  finally  have  to  accept  our 
view  of  the  case. 
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65-66.  (In  your  theory)  there  could  be  no  definite  cognition  o£  any 
difference  among  the  individual  animals  negatived, — because  there  is  no 
diversity  of  character  in  a  negative  entity.  If  it  be  asserted  that  '  their 
difference  would  be  due  to  the  difference  among  the  Apohas  them- 
selves,'— then,  you  have  mutual  inter-dependence ;  the  diversity  of 
"  non-cow "  depending  upon  the  diversity  of  the  Apohas  signified 
by  the  generic  term  "cow"  (as  just  asserted),  and  the  diversity  of 
Apohas  signified  by  the  generic  term  "  cow  "  depending  upon  the  diversity 
of  the  "  non-cow"  (  which  has  been  said  to  include  all  the  animals  nega- 
tived by  the  word  "  cow," — see  Karika  47). 

67-69.  If  the  horse,  &c.,  were  all  "  non-cows,"  then  they  would  all 
become  distinct  negative  entities,  with  reference  to  (individual  horses)  the 
"  Karka,"  &c.,  and  these  (the  "  Karka,"  &c.,)  too  would  have  the  same 
character  of  negativity,   based  upon   the  fact  of  these  too  being  generic 

66.66  All  other  animals  being  '  non-cow,'  how  do  you  difEerentiate  each  indivi- 
dual among  them  ?  For,  certainly,  the  negative,  non-cow,  cannot  be  said  to  be  endowed 
with  diverse  forms  ;  and  inasmuch  as  no  diversity  among  the  objects  rejected  can  be 
recognised,  your  assertion  in  K.  47  falls  to  the  ground.  "  If  it  ie  asserted,"  &c.  The 
sense  of  the  objection  is  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  fact  of  such  words  as  '  horse,' 
'elephant,'  &c. — the  ideas  whereof  are  rejected  by  the  word 'cow' — being  synony- 
mous, we  have  been  obliged  to  hold  (vide  K.  43)  that  there  are  distinct  Apohas,  for 
each  distinct  individual  animal,  rejected  by  that  word.  This  leads  to  mutual  inter- 
dependence,  as  shown  in  the  text. 

fl1.69  This  anticipates  the  following  objection;  " Non-cow  ia  not  only  a  negation 
of  cows,  but  also  other  animals,  the  horse,  &c. ;  and  as  such,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
mutual  inter-dependeuoe."  Tlie  sense  of  the  reply  embodied  in  the  Karika  is  that  the 
term,  "  Horse  "  is  a  generic  term,  as  compared  to  "  Karka,"  &o,  (the  names  of  in- 
dividual horses) ;  and  a  generic  idea,  according  to  you,  is  only  an  Apoha,  a  negative 
entity.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  "  elephant,"  "  lion,"  &o.  Consequently,  the 
"  horse"  too  being  a  generic  term,  and  hence  (according  to  you)  a  negative  entity, 
^and  in  the  same  manner,  the  elephant,  the  lion,  &c.,  all  being  negative  entities, — 
on  account  of  this  common  negative  character,  there  could  not  be  any  difference 
among  the  various  animals  (see  K.  65).  It  might  be  urged  that  the  difference  among 
the  horse,  the  elephant,  &c.,  could  be  baaed  upon  the  difference  between  individual 
animals.  But  then,  even  the  individnal  Horse,  or  the  Blephat,  is  a  generic  entity,  with 
reference  to  its  particular  limbs,  &o. ;  and  thus  being  a  generic  entity,  it  cannot  (in 
accordance  with  your  theory)  escape  the  negative  character.  Hence,  there  could  be  no 
difference  based  upon  individuals.  This  reason  could  be  extended  so  far  down  as  the 
atoms.  And  thus  all  these  having  been  shown  to  be  generic  entities,  and  hence  nega- 
tive, what  would  be  the  object  to  be  rejected  by  the  word  "  cow."  The  individual 
cow  also  cannot  escape  the  negative  character  ;  and  it  is  only  the  individual  cow  that 
has  been  held  to  be  the  substrate  of  the  Apoha,  which  however  it  cannot  be,  on  account 
of  its  negative  character.  "  In  ordinary,  &o." — all  verbal  usage  is  based  upon  a  cog- 
nisanoe  of  relationships  perceived  by  the  senses.  The  atoms  being  imperceptible, 
we  can  never  be  cognisant  of  any  relationship  of  these ;  and  hence  no  verbal  usage 
could  be  based  on  them . 
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entities  in  comparison  with  their  specific  limbs,  &c.  Such  being  the  case, 
■what  would  be  the  object  i-ejected  ?  And  where  too,  would  be  the  Apohas  ? 
Because  in  the  case  of  tlie  individual  cows  we  would  (in  the  same  manner) 
have  the  same  (character  of  generality  and  negativity).  Therefore,  both 
these  characters  (of  being  the  object  rejected,  aiid  that  of  being  the 
Substrate  of  the  Apoha)  could  only  belong  to  the  final  atoms  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  ordinary  parlance  these  (two  oliaracters)  are  not  cognised 
asbelotiging  to  these  (atoms). 

69-70.  Between  the  atoms  of  the  cow  and  those  of  the  horse,  there  is 
no  such  difference  based  upon  the  difference  of  form  or  of  class,  or  of 
position,  or  of  modification.  And  hence,  even  in  the  case  of  atoms,  it  cannot 
be  differentiated  as  to  which  (atom)  is  the  object  rejected,  and  which 
the  substrate  of  the  Apoha, 

71-72i  No  person  is  able  to  cognise  all  individual  cows  (or  horses, 
&c.),  as  all  eq_ually  being  the  subtrates  of  A2yoha,  so  long  as  any  positive 
similarity  among  them  is  not  recognised.  Nor  is  any  person  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  objects  rejected — horse,  elephant,  &c., — unless  one  single  property 
be  cognised  as  belonging  to  (all  or  everyone  of)  them.  And  therefore 
no  Apoha  can  be  possible. 

73-74.  Either  Inference  or  Verbal  Testimony  cannot  apply  in  a  case 
that  is  devoid  of  a  positive  relationship.     And  without  tliese  (Inference  and 

69.10  The  atoms  composing  all  animal  bodies  nre  only  those  of  the  earth  ;  and 
these  do  not  differ  among  themselves.  The  objects  rejected  are  those  of  a  different 
class ;  and  the  substrates  of  Apoha  are  all  of  the  same  class.  As  no  difference  of 
class  is  cognised  among  atoms,  no  differentiation  of  such  character  is  possible. 

11.18  Leaving  atoms  aside,  even  in  the  case  of  gross  individual  cows,  there  can 
be  no  differentiation  of  objects  rejected  and  the  snbstrates  of  the  Apoha,  so  long  as  a 
positive  generic  term  is  not  admitted.  For  so  long  ns  no  positive  ground  of  similarity 
is  recognised  as  belonging  to  all  the  individual  cows,  they  cannot  be  cognised  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  ;  and  hence  they  cannot  be  regarded  aa  the  substrates  of  the 
Apoha  (signified  by  the  word 'cow'}.  In  the  same  manner,  uuless  a  ground  of  simi- 
larity is  cognised  as  belonging  to  all  coios,  nothing  can  be  recognised  as  being  dissimilar 
to  them.  Hence,  the  horse,  the  elephant,  &c.,  can  never  be  cognised  as  being  the 
objects  rejected.  "And  therefore,  ^c." — because  unless  there  is  some  ground  of  simi- 
larity among  these  various  objects — a  ground  not  applying  to  the  cow — they  can  all 
be  regarded  as  commonly  being  the  objects  rejected.  And  consequently  the  Apoka 
theory  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

1S.1*  This  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  Among  the  individual  cows,  we 
have  a  common  element,  in  the  shape  of  Apoha ;  and  this  would  form  a  sufficient 
ground  of  similarity."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  a  Class  is  perceptible  by  the 
senses;  and  hence  all  the  objects,  in  which  we  perceive  this  existence  of  this  class, 
are  cognised  as  belonging  to  that  class ;  and  those  in  which  this  class  is  not  found  to 
exist  are  cognised  as  belonging  to  a  different  class.  Your  Apoha,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  perceptible  by  the  senses;  and  as  such  it  could  only  be  cognisable  by  Inference 
or  Verbal  Testimony.     Both  of  these  liowever  depend  upon  the  affirmatiou  of  a  definite 
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Verbal  Testimony),  the  existence  of  the  Apoha  can  not  be  established  ;  nor 
can  there  be  (cognised)  any  positive  relationship  with  the  unspecified  abs- 
tract specific  forms  (of  objects).  And  since  the  4po^a  itself  has  not  yet 
been  established,  where  could  we  have  perceived  any  positive  relationship 
(with  the  Apoha)  ?  And  further,  no  positive  relationship  being  recognised, 
tliere  can  be  no  validity  to  any  Inference  or  Verbal  Testimony  that  could 
be  brouglit  forward  in  support  of  the  Apoha. 

75.  Nor,  on  the  mere  ground  of  non-perception  (of  the  contradic- 
tory), could  there  be  any  conclusion  arrived  at  by  means  of  these  two 
(Inference  and  Verbal  Testimony).  Because,  since  nothing  is  perceived 
nothing  is  left  that  could  be  indicated  (by  Inference  and  Verbal  Testi- 
mony). 

76.  If,  then,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  grounds  of  similarity  (among 
individual  cows),— there  be  an  assumption  of  Apoha, — why)  should 
not  the  rejection  of  non-cotv  apply  both  to  the  coiv  and  the  horse. 

positive  relationship.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  cognition  of  any  sach  relation  is 
possible,  with  regard  to  the  undefined  specific  forms  of  objects;  because  these  latter 
are  not  amenable  to  any  of  the  recognised  means  of  cognition.  And  inasmuch  as  this 
specific  form  is  the  only  entity,  besides  Apoha,  that  you  admit  of, — when  no  relation- 
ship with  such  forms  is  cognised,  how  can  there  be  any  Inference  with  regard  to  the 
Apoha  ?  The  relationship,  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  premiss  cannot  be 
based  upon  ihe  Apoha  itself;  because  prior  to  the  cognition  of  the  relationship  and 
the  subsequent  Inference  based  thereupon,  the  Apoha  has  no  existence.  ■  And  inas- 
much as  no  positive  relationship  is  cognised,  how  can  there  be  any  validity  to  the 
Inference  or  the  Verbal  Testimony,  that  would  apply  to  the  Apoha  ?  Thus  then,  the 
Apoha  itself,  not  being  established,  there  can  be  no  notions  of  homogenity  or  lietero- 
geuity,  based  upon  it. 

76  This  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  Inference  and  Verbal  Testimony 
would  establish  the  fact  of  negation  by  means  of  the  Jpoha  (of  entities  other  than 
that  of  which  the  Apoha  is  cognised,  fi.  of  the  cow),  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  non- 
perception  of  any  premiss  contrary  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  also  a  recognised 
ground  of  Inference."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  when  a  positive  relationship  is 
not  perceived,  and  (according  to  you)  its  contrary  too  is  not  perceived, — then,  in  that 
case,  nothing  of  the  relationship  being  perceived  (either  in  the  positive  or  in  the 
negative  form)  how  could  Inference  or  Verbal  Testimony,  in  such  a  case,  lead  to  any 
conclusion  ?  For  instance,  just  as  the  word  '  cow,'  not  perceived  in  connection  with 
non-cows  (horse,  &o,)  signifies  a  negation  of  these  latter;  so  in  the  same  manner  the 
same  word,  having  never  before  been  perceived  in  connection  with  the  com)  itself  (ac- 
cording to  the  alleged  basis  of  the  Inference  of  your  Apoha)  could  also  signify  the 
negation  of  this  also.  And  thus,  signifying  the  negation  of  both,  the  cow  and  the 
nou-cow,  the  Word,  as  well  as  the  Inference  based  upon  a  non-perception,  would  lead 
to  the  cognition  of  nothing ! 

T  If  there  is  no  similarity,  the  distribution  of  the  chai-aoters  of  the  Apoha  (the 
object  rejected  by  the  Apoha)  and  the  Apoha  must  be  at  random,  without  any  control- 
ing  agency.  And  in  that  case,  both  the  horse  and  the  cow  could .  be -asserted  to  be 
the  objects  rejected  by 'non-cow  ' — a  palpable  absurdity    !  ;  ■ 
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77.  Difference  from  the  blade  cow  is  common  both  to  the  red  cow  and 
the  horse.  And  if  no  generic  term  (ns  the  class  "  cow  ")  is  accepted,  then 
whereto  could  tlie  Apoha  of  the  cow  apply  ? 

78.  The  rejection  of  non-cow  is  not  recognised  by  means  of  the 
senses  ;  and  the  function  of  the  Word  too  does  not  apply  to  cases  other 
than  those  (that  are  perceived  by  the  senses)  ;  for  on  (the  basis  of)  the 
perception  of  what  could  the  Word  function  ? 

79.  For  reasons  detailed  before  (in  the  Chapter  on  "Negation"), 
Inference  cannot  apply  to  the  present  case.  And  for  this  reason,  there 
can  be  no  cognition  of  any  relationship  (of  the  Apoha  with  any  Word). 

80.  Those  people  that  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  negative 
word   ("not")  can  never  be  cognisant  of  (any  such  negative  entity  as) 

11  Thongh  according  to  our  theoriea,  Apoha  conld  be  the  object  of  Negation,  which 
we  hold  to  be  a  distinct  means  of  right  notion — yet  in  the  absence  of  a  positive 
generic  entity,  on  what  grounds  could  similarity  or  dissimilarity  be  ascertained  ?  For, 
Apoha  means  mutual  negation  ;  and  this  would  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Red  and  the 
Black  Cow,  just  as  much  as  to  the  case  of  the  Ked  Cow  and  the  Earka  Horse.  That 
is  to  say,  just  as  the  Red  Cow  differs  from  the  Black  Cow,  so  also  does  the  Karka 
Horse  differ  from  the  Red  Cow,  specially  as  you  do  not  admit  of  any  such  generic 
property  as  belongs  in  common  to  the  different  kinds  of  cows,  and  not  to  the  horse. 
Therefore,  just  as  the  rejection  of  the  Karka  Horse  is  common  to  the  Ked  and  the 
Black  Cows,  so  also  is  the  rejection  of  the  Red  Cow  common  to  the  horse  and  the 
Black  Cow.  Thus  then  the  Red  Cow  would  be  as  homogenous  to  the  Black  Cow,  as 
it  is  to  the  Karka  Horse.  Consequently,  there  is  no  ground  for  specifying  the  grounds 
of  any  Apoha  (of  the  "Cow"  f.i.)  If  the  mere  fact  of  rejection  by  any  one  entity  be 
the  sole  ground  of  homogenity,  then,  inasmuch  as  this  could  belong  to  the  most 
dissimilar  and  heterogenous  sabptances, — like  the  Tree,  the  Lion,  &c., — being,  as  all 
these  objects  are,  capable  of  being  rejected  by  a  single  word  "  horse  ",  the  Tree,  the 
Lion,  &c.,  would  all  be  regarded  to  be  homogenous  ! 

18  It  is  only  those  objects  that  have  been  perceived  before  by  the  senses  that  can 
be  mentioned  by  words ;  the  Apoha  however  is  not  so  perceived  ;  and  the  only  other 
entity  that  you  admit  of  is  the  specific  forms  (of  ideas)  j  but  these  too  are  not  percep- 
tible by  the  senses.  Under  the  circumstances  on  what  could  you  base  the  use  of 
your  words  ?  In  fact  the  upholder  of  the  Apoha  cannot  explain  the  use  of  words  at 
all. 

19  The  only  ground  of  inferring  the  existence  of  something  that  is  not  perceptible 
by  the  senses  is  the  fact  that,  though  it  is  not  perceived  now,  yet  it  is  present  elsewhere, 
and  if  it  were  present  it  would  certainly  be  perceived.  And  in  this  case,  the  ground  of 
Inference  would  be  the  non-perception  of  something  othern'ise  perceptible ;  anA  iunamach. 
as  this  too  is  only  a  negative  factor,  we  would  require  another  Inference  for  its  estab- 
lishment; and  this  again  would  have  to  be  based  upon  another  negation;  this  nega- 
tion too  upon  another  Inference  ;  and  so  on  and  on,  we  would  have  an  endless  series  of 
negations  and  Inferences,  which  would  be  very  far  from  desirable.  "  For  this  reason,  &c." 
Since  the  Apoha  is  not  amenable  either  to  sense-perception  or  to  Inference. 

8"  The  horse,  &o.,  must  be  regarded  to  be  the  objects  rejected,  only  in  the  form 
of  the  "  non-cow"  ;  this  is  a  negation  ;  and  a  negation  is  not  perceptible  by  the  senses 
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(and  yet  they  may  be  found  to  have  an  idea  of  the  cow) 
hence  there  can  be  no  (reasonable)  denial  of  a  Class  (in  the  form  of  a 
positive  entity). 

81-82.  And  further  how  would  you  get  at  the  fact  of  any  object 
being  denotable  by  the  word  "  non-cow"  ?  (If  it  be  urged  that)  "  we 
would  understand  that  to  be  so  denotable,  in  connection  with  which  we 
would  not  find  the  word  '  cow'  applying,  at  the  time  that  any  relationship 
with  the  object  so  denoted  is  asserted," — then  (we  reply  that)  if  you  were 
(in  the  above  manner)  to  have,  from  a  single  individual  (whose  relation  will 
have  been  asserted,  on  which  basis  you  would  get  at  the  denotation  of  the 
word  "  non-cow"),  a  cognition  of  all  that  is  different  (from  that  Individual), 
— then  all  these  latter  would  be  the  objects  negativted  (by  the  Apoha  of 
"  cow" )  ;  and  thereby  no  denotability  would  belong  to  any  generic  idea. 

83-84.  It  is  an  established  entity,  the  cow,  which  is  negatived  (by  the 
Apoha  ;  and  this  Apoha  is  only  the  negation  of  the  cow.  Hence  (in  order 
to  explain  this  Apoha  the  cow  should  be  explained.  And  if  this  (cow)  be 
said  to  be  the  negation  of  the  non-cow,  then  there  would  be  mutual  inter- 
dependence. 

84-85.  And  if  you  admit  of  the  coio  as  an  (independently)  established 
entity,  for  the  sake  of  having  an  object  for  your  negation  Apoha,  then 
the  assumption  of  the  i4po/ia  would  become  useless  (inasmuch  as  the  idea 
of  coiv  is  admitted  to  be  established  independently  of  it).  And  in  the 
absence  of  an  idea  of  the  cow  as  an  established  entity,  there  can  be  no 
idea  of  non-coiv  ;  and  ns  such  how  could  you  explain  the  idea  of  the  cow  to 
be  based  upon  the  idea  of   the  non-cow  ? 

85-86.  Between  two  negative  entities  there  is  no  such  relationship  as 
that  between  the  container  and  the  contained,  &c.  Nor  is  any  specific  (abs- 
tract) positive  entity  ever  cognised  as  related  to  Apoha. 

86-87.  How,  too,  could  any  relation  be  assumed  to  subsist  between 
a  negative  Apoha  and  a  positive  entity  (the  specific  forms   of   ideas)  ? 

and  hence  it  could  not  but  be  cognized  by  means  of  the  word.  Then  those  that  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "non" — f.i,,  small  boys— cannot  understand 
tlie  word  "non-oow",  and  yet  they  do  have  a  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  cow."  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  word  '■  cow  "  must  signify  a  positive  entity,  in  the 
shape  of  tlie  class  "  cow." 

85.88  The  upholders  of  the  Class-theory  can  assert  the  denotability  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  qualified  hy  the  class  (though  this  is  not  what  is  admitted  by  us).  As  for  yoa, 
on  the  other  hand,  yoa  can  never  be  cognisant  of  the  denotability  of  anything  qnalified 
by  the  Apoha.  Because  one  Apoha  cannot  be  qualified  by  another,  as  both  of  them 
being  negative,  between  them,  there  can  be  no  such  relationship  as  that  of  the  con- 
tainer  and  the  contained,  and  the  like.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  specific  forms  of 
ideas  may  be  qualified  by  the  Apoha;  as  no  snob  specific  forms  are  signified  by  words 

86-87  "  That  which  colours,  ^c," — Since  the  specific  forms  of  ideas  are  not  cognised, 
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There  can  be  no  qualification  to  anything  (like  the  specific  forms  of  ideas) 
which  merely  exists  (and  is  not  signified  by  the  word).  Because  it  is  only 
that  which  colours  the  qualified  object  by  its  own  idea,  that  can  be  called  a 
"  qualification." 

88-89.  In  fact,  no  cognition  of  Apoha  is  produced  from  the  words 
"horse,"  &c.  ;  and  the  cognition  of  the  qualified  object  cannot  be  such  as 
is  without  any  idea  of  the  qualification.  Nor  can  a  qualification  of  a 
certain  character  bring  about  an  idea  of  a  different  character.  Hence, 
when  the  object  has  been  cognised  to  be  of  a  certain  character,  how  can 
a  qualification,  which  is  of  an  opposite  character,  be  said  to  belong  to  it  ? 

90-91.  If  even  iu  face  of  the  opposite  character  of  the  object,  a 
qualification  (of  the  opposite  character)  be  asserted  to  belong  to  it, — then 
any  qualification  would  belong  to  any  object  (without  any  restriction). 
Hence,  when  the  qualification  Apoha  is  of  a  negative  character,  no  posi- 
tive character  can  belong  to  the  qualified  (specific  forms  of  ideas).  There- 
fore you  cannot  have,  as  the  denotation  of  the  word,  any  positive  entity 
qualified  by  Apoha. 

92-94.  Though  Verbal  Testimony  and  Inferential  premises  cannot 
properly  fanction  towards  an  idea  (or  object)  which  is  devoid  of  (not 
qualified  by)  the  Apoha,  yet  the  cognition  of  the  cogniser  (brought  about  by 
a  woj'i)  rests  upon  a  positive  entity  alone.  And  since  no  entity  in  the 
shape  of  the  specific  forms  (of  objects)   appears  in  our  cognition  (of  the 

they  cannot  be  afEeoted  (coloured)  by  the  idea  of  anything  j  and  as  such,  they  cannot 
have  any  qualifications. 

88.89  The  cognition  produced  by  the  word  "  horse  "  is  of  the  form  of  a  posivtie  entity, 
in  the  shape  of  o  horse  j  and  never  in  the  negative  form  of  an  Apoha.  Consequently 
apart  from  any  peculiarities  of  the  qualified  (specific  forms),  the  Apoha  itself  can  never 
have  the  properties  of  a  qualification.  Inasmuch  as  the  Apoha  is  not  cognised  as  the 
qualification,  there  can  be  no  idea  of  anything  qualified  by  it. 

"  Non-cow,  ^c." — Your  qualification,  Apoha,  being  of  a  negative  character,  it  can 
never  be  cognised  as  belonging  to  the  idea  of  a  positive  entity, 

92-9i  This  anticipates  the  following  Bauddha  argument :  "  The  only  positive  entities 
that  we  admit  of  are  the  undefined  specific  forms  of  ideas  ;  and  these,  being  amenable  to 
Sense-perception,  cannot  be  treated  either  by  Verbal  Testimony  or  by  Inference  j  hence, 
as  an  object  denoted  by  a  word,  you  must  accept  the  aforesaid  specific  form  (which  is 
a  positive  entity)  as  qualified  by  the  Apoha."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that,  though  a 
word  cannot,  in  accordance  with  your  theory,  signify  an  object  unqualified  by  the 
Apoha,  yet,  inasmuch  as  ordinary  experience  supports  the  fact  of  a  word  signifying  a 
positive  entity  (without  any  negative  qualifications), — we  cannot  but  accept  the  truth 
of  such  denotation  of  a  positive  entity,  even  without  a  qualification  in  the  shape  of  an 
Apoha;  because  we  cannot  very  rightly  deny  a  fact  of  common  experience.  Thus  then, 
it  being  established  that  the  denotation  of  a  word  must  be  a  positive  entity,  and  for  the 
aforesaid  reasons,  the  specific  forms  of  ideas  not  being  capable  of  being  the  objects 
denoted  by  a  word, — we  cannot  but  admit  of  a  generic  positive  entity — in  the  form  of 
a  positive  class — as  being  the  object  denoted  by  a  word. 
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denotation  of  words) , — and  again  since  this  (specific  form)  cannot  be  the 
qualified,  because  it  is  an  unqualified  abstract  entity, — and,  lastly,  since 
it  is  sheer  recklessness  to  assert  something  not  signified  by  the  word  to  be 
the  qualified  entity  ; — therefore,  we  must  accept  a  positive  generic  entity 
to  be  the  object  cognised  and  denoted  by  the  word. 

95-96.  When  the  character  of  being  the  negatived  object  cannot  be- 
long to  individuals, — because  these  are  not  denoted  by  the  Word, — then  it 
is  only  the  generic  form  (class)  that  could  be  the  object  negatived  (Apolia) ; 
and  because  of  the  fact  of  its  being  negatived,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  positive  entity.  Because  no  negative  entity  can  be  the  object 
negatived,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  the  negation  of  a  negative 
entity  (as  such  continued  negation  would  give  rise  to  an  endless  series 
of  negations,  as  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Negation). 

96-97.  In  the  case  of  (the  cognition  of)  one  Jpo^a,  we  have  a  clear 
perception  of  another  A'poha,  in  the  shape  of  the  rejection  of  some  generic 
positive  entity.  If  the  negation  of  a  negative  entity  were  different  from 
the  negative  entity  itself,  then  it  could  only  be  a  positive  entity  ;  and  if 
it  were  non-different  from  it,  then  we  would  have  (the  absurdity  of) 
the  GOV)  being  the  non-cow. 

98-99.  Though  in  the  case  of  other  words  (like  "  cow,  "  &c.),  we 
could  somehow  or  other,  have  positive  entities  as  the  objects  negatived, — 
yet,  in  the  case  of  the  word  "  entity  "  {sat),  the  object  negatived  by  it  can- 
not be  other  than  "  non-entity  "  itself ;  and  then  (if  you  were  to  hold 
that  objects  negatived  must  be  positive  entities),  to  wow-e«<%  would  be- 
long a  positive  character— an  absurd  contingency  surely  !  And  further, 
without  the  ascertainment  of  the  non-entity,  we  could  not  have  any  idea 
of  entity;  and  the  non-entity  (being  only  a  negation  of  entity)  cannot 
be  cognised  (without  the  cognition  of  entity)  (and  this  would  involve  a 
most  undesirable  mutual  interdependence). 

100.     Nor  can  either  the  difference  or  the  positive  character  of  the 

96.98  Individoals  cannot  be  the  objects  of  denotation  by  Words  j  because  that  would 
give  rise  to  an  endlessness  of  denotations,  the  number  of  individuals  being  endless. 

98.91  In  the  case  of  the  Apoha — in  the  form  of  the  negation  of  non-cow — we  have 
the  rejection  of  a  positive  generic  entity — in  the  shape  of  the  class  '  horse,'  or  "  ele- 
phant," &o.  J  and  thus  all  the  objects  rejected  by  an  Apoha  would  come  to  be  positive 
generic  entities.  If,  however,  the  object  rejected  be  asserted  to  be  of  a  negative 
character,  then  its  contradictory— i.e.,  the  class  'cow' as  rejecting  the  'non-cow' — 
could  only  be  a  positive  generic  entity  j  otherwise,  if  the  negation  of  a  negative  entity 
be  said  to  be  non-different  from  it,  then  we  would  have  '  cow  '  = '  non.oow,'— a  palpable 
absurdity. 

100  The  Bauddhas  declare  that  though  the  denotation  of  a  Word  is  always  cognised 
in  a  positive  form,  yet  inasmuch  as  learned  men  are  incapable  of  recognising  any 
positive  ground  of  similarity  among  objects,  different  from  one  another,  the 
40 
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objects  negatived  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  diversity  of  Vasanas, 
Because  there  can  be  no  Vasana  with  regard  to  a  negative  entity. 

101.  And  furtlier,  excepting  remeraberance,  to  no  other  action  can 
the  function  (or  force)  of  Vasana  apply.  Therefore  the  Vasana  cannot, 
with  regard  to  an  object  endowed  with  a  certain  definite  character  (negative 
or  positive),  produce  a  cognition  of  another  sort  (or  character). 

102.  And  for  you,  the  difference  of  Words  (from  the  objects  denoted 
by  them)  cannot  be  based  upon  the  Vasana ;  because  the  specific 
(abstract)  forms  of  Words  cannot  have  any  denotability,  inasmuch  as 
these  (specific  forms)  are  never  actually  cognised. 

103.  And  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  these  (momentarily  changing 
specific  abstract  forms  of  Words),  these  forms  cannot  bring  about  the 
idea  of  a  single  Vasana  ( which  could  be  the  means  of  getting  at  an  idea 
of  any  generic  entity).  Nor  do  you  accept  any  such  single  positive 
generic  entity,  as  "  Word,"  that  could  bring  about  the  said  (single) 
Vasana. 

104.  Thus  then  a  generic  entity,  in  the  form  of  the  Apoha  of  another 
word  (i.e.,  the  Apoha  of  'non-cow'),  being  accepted  (as  the  denotation  of 
the  Word  "  cow  "), — inasmuch  as  this  too  is  in  the  form  of  a  negative 
entity  (the  rejection  or  negation  of  "non-cow") — we  cannot  admit  of 
any  difference  among  the  objects  denoted  (by  the  Word  "  cow  "). 

105.  And  just  as  there  would  be  no  difference  between  two  expressive 
Words,  so,  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  be  none  between  the  ex- 
pressive (word)  and  the  expressed  (meaning).  And  it  has  already  been 
proved  above  that  there  can  be  no  such  difference  based  upon  the  difference 
among  the  objects  negatived. 

denotations  of  words  cannot  but  be  admitted  to  rest  in  the  negatives  of  their  oontradio- 
tories  ;  and  that  though  this  is  of  a  negative  character,  yet  it  is  cognised  as  positive, 
on  account  of  eternal  Vdsands  that  help  to  bring  about  such  cognition.  This  is  denied 
in  the  Earika  on  the  ground  that  a  Vdsand- ia  produced  only  by  perceptions;  and 
as  Perceptions  belong  to  positive  entities  alone,  no  Vasana  can  belong  to  a  negative 
entity. 

101  The  only  use  of  the  Vasana  lies  in  its  being  the  means  of  rememleiivg  or 
recalling  the  objects  perceived  in  the  past.  "  It  cannot,  Sfd' — with  regard  to  a  posi- 
tive entity,  it  can  never  produce  a  notion  that  it  is  negative,  as  held  by  the  Bauddha. 

102  Difference  is  a  property  of  positive  entities ;  and  inasmach  as  the  only  positive 
entity  that  you  admit  of  is  the  undefined  specific  forms  of  words  (as  you  admit  of  no 
other  specific  forms  save  those  of  the  ideas  of  objects) — and  as  these  undefined  forma 
can  never  be  cognised  as  bearing  any  relationship  (because  no  relationship  can  be  cog- 
nised in  connection  with  undefined  entities),— the  Word  cannot  but  cease  to  have  any 
denotability ;  and  hence  you  cannot  base  the  difference  between  Words  and  the  objects 
denoted  by  them,  upon  Vdsands. 

104  Just  as  no  difference  is  possible  among  the  denoting  Words,  so  too  there  would 
be  none  among  the  denoted  objects. 
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106-107.  The  Apoha  of  a  Word,  so  long  as  it  is  not  comprehended, 
cannot  in  any  way  signify  anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
perceived,  to  be  so  capable,  by  the  sense-organs  ;  nor  are  there  any  infer- 
ential premises  or  authoritative  assertions  (asserting  any  such  capability), 
that  could  lead  to  the  comprehension  of  that  Apoha.  If  we  were  to 
assume  any  such  inferential  premises,  &o.,  then  we  should  urge  that,  in 
that  case,  we  would  have  no  resting  ground,  in  the  absence  of  any  founda- 
tion based  upon  sense-perception. 

108.  The  characters  of  being  the  expressed  and  the  expressive  can- 
not belong  to  the  two  Apohas  (of  the  Meaning  and  the  Word  respect- 
ively),— because  according  to  your  theory  these  (Apohas)  are  non-enti- 
ties,— just  as  (no  such  character  can  belong)  to  "  hare's  horns  "  and  "  sky- 
flowers." 

109.  If  you  were  to  urge  that — the  aforesaid  premiss  ("  because  they 
are  non-entities  ")  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  inference  of  the 
absence  oi  rain  irovn  the  absence  of  clouds  (when  both  these  absences  are 
non-entities), — then  (we  reply  that)  according  to  us  negations  too  are  only 
positive  entities,  (see  above)  ;  in  fact,  the  task  of  explaining  the  validity 
of  this  inference  also  rests  upon  you  (who  hold  negation  to  be  a  non-entity). 

110.  One,  who  does  not  admit  an  object  in  the  shape  of  a  word  to 
have  a  positive  character,  cannot  possibly  admit  of  any  negation  thereof ; 
inasmuch  as  negation  is  always  preceded  by  affirmation  (that  is  to  say, 
it  is  only  tlie  positive  character  of  an  object  that  is  negatived  by  its 
negation). 

111.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  negation  of  a  negative  entity,  which 
is  expressed  by  a  double  negative,  can  pertain  only  to  a  positive  entity, — 
and  not  to  a  negative  entity,  because  there  can  be  no  conception  of  this 
latter  (which  is  devoid  of  any  substratum;. 

112-113.  "Well,  then,  by  the  same  argument  (we  conclude  that), 
the  Apoha  does  not  difEer  from  a  positive  entity ;  and  thus  the  aforesaid 

106.101  "  No  resting  place '' — because  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  premiss,  we 
would  require  another  premiss ;  and  bo  on  and  on,ftd  infinitum. 

110  Thns  then,  Negation  depending  upon  the  positive  character  of  things, — and 
this  latter,  according  to  yon,  being  only  the  denial  of  the  negation, — yon  strike  your- 
self against  the  immutable  rook  of  mutual  interdependence. 

111  Like  the  Apoha  of  an  object,  the  ApoTia  of  the  Word  too,  being  devoid  of  a 
real  substratum,  can  ncTer  be  conceived  of ;  and  the  specific  forms  of  these,  being 
only  in  the  abstract,  can  never  be  realised  in  conception.  Consequently  we  cannot 
but  admit  of  a  positive  generic  entity.  As  for  example,  even  the  use  of  a  double 
negative — '  This  is  not  non-cow ' — can  pertain  only  to  a  positive  entity,  the  cow,  c.f- 
above  :  '  apohyamdne  cdbhdve  hhdva  evdvagishyate.' 

llg.118  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  this ;  "  One  Apoha  does  not  differ  from  another, 
because  both   are  non-entities  j   in  the   same   manner,  no  Apoha  would  difEer  from  a 
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objections  cannot  afEect  it."  True,  but  that  would  only  lead  you  to  my 
position.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  have  no  loophole  for  escape 
(except  accepting  my  position). 

113-114  (Then  the  question  is)  have  we  an  idea  of  positivity  with 
regard  to  an  object  which  is  in  reality  negative, — or  that  we  have  negative 
notions  belonging  to  au  object  which  is  in  reality  positive  ?  But  in  the 
case  of  an  object  of  negative  character,  any  idea  of  positivity  would  be 
totally  groundless ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  positive  entity,  even  negative 
conceptions  are  quite  possible,  in  view  of  another  entity. 

115-117.  Again,  if  to  all  objects  we  attribute  the  character  of  being 
denoted  by  the  Apoha, — then,  in  the  case  of  such  expressions,  as  "  the  blue 
lotus,''  which  have  mixed  denotations,  we  could  not  have  the  relationship 
of  the  qualification  {hlue)  and  the  qualified  (lotus),  and  also  that  of  co-exten- 
siveness  (of  the  property  hlue  with  the  object  lotus).  Because  the  negation 
of  non-blue  is  not  always  followed  by  the  absence  of  non-lotus,  nor  vice-versd ; 
therefore  they  could  not  be  cognised  as  the  qualification  and  the  qualified. 

117-118.  Nor  could  these  relationships  belong  to  the  words  (' blue ' 
and  '  lotus ')  themselves,  independently  of  their  denotations ;  because  there 
can  be  no  co-extensiveness  between  the  two  Apohas  (of  the  words),  inas- 
much as  these  {Apohas)  are  entirely  different  from  each  other. 


popitive  entity  J  beouse  this  latter  too  is  in  reality,  only  a  non-entity.  The  positive 
entities  however  differ  among  themselves,  throagh  their  abstract  specific  properties, 
and  npon  this  difference,  we  ooald  base  the  difference  among  the  various  Apohas  :  and 
thns  we  sail  clear  of  the  absurdity  of  making  all  words  synonymous  (as  urged  above)." 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  it  yon  once  admit  that  Negation  being  a  property  of  the 
entity,  cannot  absolutely  differ  from  it, — you  come  to  accept  a  positive  generic  entity 
Because  barring  this  acceptance,  you  can  have  no  means  of  asserting  any  difference 
among  the  various  Apohas ;  as  the  specific  properties,  that  yon  speak  of,  cannot  afford 
the  requisite  means ;  inasmuch  as  they  can  never,  by  themselves,  be  conceived  of. 
Then  the  only  point  at  dispute,  between  yon  and  me,  is  what  we  show  below. 

118.11*  The  only  point  of  difference  between  the  upholders  of  Apoha  and  ourselves 
now,  is,  that,  while,  admitting,  like  ourselves,  the  final  conception  to  be  of  a  positive 
character,  they  hold  the  real  character  of  the  object  to  be  negative ;  while  we  hold 
this  also  to  be  positive ;  and  even  the  negative  conceptions  that  we  have,  we  refer  back 
to  the  primary  positive  character  of  the  objects.  The  sense  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
Karika  is  that  the  notion  of  positivity  with  regard  to  a  negative  entity  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a  mistake ;  but  a  mistake  we  can  never  have  unless  there  is  some  ground 
for  it.  And  as  we  have  shown  that  there  is  no  such  ground,  this  alternative  cannot  be 
tenable.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  positive  entity — the  cow  i.i. — we  can 
always  have  a  negative  conception,  that  of  its  not  being  something  else, — the  horse  f.i., 
For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  but  admit  of  a  positive  generic  entity  in  the  shape  of 
the  class  '  cow,'  &o.,  &o. 

in.US  "  Entirely  different,  &o." — The  Apoha  of  'Bine'  is  different  from  that  of 
'  lotuB '  i  and  as  such  they  can  never  co-exist. 
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118-119.  If  such  co-extensiveness  be  held  to  belong  to  the  denotations 
of  the  words  ('Blue'  and  'Lotus'), — then,  we  ask — in  what  manner  can 
they  be  contained  in  any  one  substratum  (in  order  to  be  co-extensive)  ?  We 
know  that  an  abstract  specific  entity  is  never  cognised ;  and  any  entity 
besides  this  you  do  not  admit  of.  Then,  as  for  the  uncognised  co-extensive- 
ness of  the  words  (as  based  upon  the  abstract  specific  character  of  their 
denotations), — of  what  use  can  this  (uncognised  fact)  be? 

120.  If  it  be  held  that  what  is  denoted  by  one  word  (f.i.,  "  cow  ")  is 
an  object  qualified  by  the  negation  {Apoha)  of  other  objects, — then  too,  the 
pervasion  (i.e.,  denotation)  by  the  word  becomes  weak  (or  impossible), 
on  account  of  the  dependence  of  this  (denotation,  upon  something  else). 

121-122.  Just  as  in  a  piece  of  sugar,  the  sweetness  not  denoting  the 
whiteness — on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  negations  of  these — ,  there 
is  no  notion  (produced  by  the  expression  '  sweet-white  '),  and  (hence)  there 
is  no  relation  of  qualification  and  the  qualified  (between  the  two);  so,  in 
the  same  manner  (in  tlie  expression  '  San-ghalah  ')  the  meaning  (of  '  San' 
according  to  you)  being  the  negation  of  non-existence  (non-San),  the  word 
('  San ')  would  not  touch  that  part  of  the  denotation  which  consists  in 
the  negation  of  non-ghata. 

123.     If  it  be  urged  that  there  could  be  such  relation  (between  the 

118.119  A  negative  entity  can  never  be  the  contained.  Co-reteutiveness  can  belong 
to  two  words,  only  when  both  of  them  signify  the  same  object,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. This  is  not  possible,  in  your  case ;  while  in  my  case,  as  we  hold  the  Class 
('  Lotus  ')  to  be  identical  with  the  property  ('  Blue '), — though  the  word  '  Blue'  signifies 
the  property  '  Blue '  and  the  word  '  Lotus '  signifies  the  Class  of  Lotuses, — yet, 
inasmuch  as  both  of  these  co-exist  in  the  individual  Lotas  before  us,'  there  can  be  no 
discrepancy  in  our  theory. 

IS"  If  the  word  by  itself  were  to  denote  an  object,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  expres- 
sion '  8an-ghatah '  the  object  signified  by  the  word  '  San  '  would  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  signified  by  the  word  '  Ghatah  ' ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  only  right  that  there  should 
be  a  co-extensiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  you  hold,  the  denotation  of  a  word 
consisted  in  the  negation  of  other  objects — upon  which  negation  the  denotation  would 
be  totally  dependent, — then,  the  word 'San. '  would  signify  an  object  qualified  hy  the 
negation  of  non-San ;  and  this  would  certainly  be  totally  distinct  from  the  negation  of 
non-Ohata,  Similarly,  the  word  '  Ohata '  would  signify  the  negation  of  non-Ghata,  which 
would  be  totally  distinct  from  the  negation  of  non-San.  And  thus,  the  denotations  of 
the  words  being  totally  distinct,  there  could  be  no  co-extensiveness  between  them. 

IJUIM  In  the  case  of  the  expression  '  tikto  madhurah,'  even  when  it  has  some 
meaning,  this  can  only  be  in  reference  to  the  sugar-piece  itself  j  and  the  only  reason  of 
this  non-signiflcation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  one  word  '  tiktah,'  according  to  yon,  de- 
notes only  the  negation  of  non-bitter,  and  the  word  ' madhura'  the  negation  of  non-sweet; 
and  these  two  denotations  being  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  there  could  be  no 
co-extensiveness  between  them.  So  also,  in  the  case  of  the  expression  'San 
ghaiaht' 

128  If  it  be  urged  that  the  denotation  of  the  word  '  Ban '  lies  in  the  object  qualified 
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denotations  of  '  San'  and  '  ghatah'),  in  the  form  of  objects  (signified  by  each 
of  these), — then  (we  say,  that)  such  relation  conld  only  be  based  on  the 
class  "  entity  "  (sattd)  ;  and  certainly  no  one  denies  that  the  objects  belonging 
to  the  class  "  Jar  "  are  included  in  this  class  ("  entity  "), 

124.  Such  an  implication,  of  the  word  by  the  class  ("entity"), 
cannot  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  that  class  being  a  positive  entity. 
Because  with  regard  to  the  recognition  (of  the  meaning)  the  action  (of 
the  word,  in  signifying  that  meaning)  is  the  same,  whether  the  class  '  entity ' 
be  a  positive  or  a  negative  entity. 

125-126.  The  form  of  positive  objects  (in  the  case  of  '  San  ghatah', 
though  impartite,  is  yet  expressed  by  words,  only  in  parts.  Because  the 
cognition  of  the  word  '  San'  alone  does  not  lead  to  the  cognition  of  the  jar. 
Therefore  (in  your  case  also)  you  have  the  fault  of  "  non-signification  "  (of 
the  San  by  the  word  'San')  and  you  have  also  (equally  with  us,  the  fault 
of  "  secondariness.") 

126-127.  Since  it  is  the  qualifying  adjunct,  therefore  the  Apoha,  like 
the  class,  must  be  the  primary  element  (of  the  denotation)  ;  and  hence  (just 
as  you  have  urged  against  the  Class  theory)  there  can  be  no  denotation  of  an 
object  as  qualified  by  that  ^^o/ja, — because  such  an  object  would  be  only 
secondary  (and  as  such  cannot  form  an  object  of  denotation).     If  you  urge 

by  the  negation  of  non-8an,  and  that  as  suoVi,  this  would  also  touch  the  negation  of  non- 
ghata, — then,  we  would  reply  that  this  assertion  would  be  a  tacit  admission  of  the  Class 
theory  j  because  an  object  qualified,  ^c.  ^c,  must  be  a  positiTe  entity  j  and  in  that  case 
the  necessary  co-extensiveness  becomes  quite  possible. 

1S4  That  the  class  '  entity '  is  a  positive  entity  cannot  be  a  ground  for  denying  its 
signification  of  objects  qualified  by  existence;  because  whether  the  object  denoted  by 
the  word  '  Ban '  be  positive  or  negative,  so  long  as  it  denotes  an  object,  an  implication 
by  it,  of  the  ghata,  cannot  be  denied. 

1SB.128  This  Kdrilcd  anticipates  the  following  objection  :  "  In  the  Class  theory,  the 
object  denoted  (by  '  San'  f.i.)  being  always  positive  and  concrete,  cannot  but  be  partite  ; 
and  hence  even  if  one  part  of  it  is  cognised,  the  other  parts  remain  nncognised ; 
whereas  on  the  Apoha  theory,  the  object  denoted  being  negative  and  abstract,  the 
mere  negation  of  non-San  would  lead  to  the  cognition  of  the  impartite  whole,  all  at 
once ;  and  hence  the  functioning  of  words,  according  to  the  two  theories,  cannot  be 
held  to  be  similar."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  even  if  you  hold  the  object  denoted 
by  '  San-jrhatoTi' to  be  impartite,  you  must  admit  the  word  'San'  to  denote  one  part 
while  the  word  'ghata*  denotes  another  part;  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  the  two 
join  together  and  produce  a  joint  effect,  in  the  shape  of  the  denotation  of  a  single  object. 
And  even  in  this  case,  you  are  open,  like  ourselves,  to  the  fault  of  'San'  not 
signifying  the  ghata.  Then  again,  you  have  urged  against  us  the  objection  that  the 
class  being  the  primary  denotation,  that  of  the  individual  becomes  only  secondary. 
But  both  of  us  are  equally  open  to  this  objection,  as  shown  below. 

186.Ji!1  We  hold  the  object  to  be  qualified  by  (belonging  to)  the  class  ;  and  you  hold 
it  to  be  qualified  by  Apoha;  the  result  is  the  same. 
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that  Apoha,  being  a  negative  entity,  cannot  be  the  primary  element, — then 
(we  say  that),  in  that  case,  it  could  not  be  a  qualified  adjunct  either  (and 
hence  the  object  denoted  by  '  San'  could  not  be  one  that  is  qualified  by  the 
Apoha  of  '  non-San ;'  and  this  would  mean  the  total  giving  up  of  your 
ground). 

128.  The  object  qualified  by  your  Apoha  could  only  consist  of  different 
individuals;  and  you  have  yourself  explained  that  these  (individuals)  can- 
not be  the  objects  of  denotation,  because  of  endlessness  and  contradiction. 
And  certainly,  yon  do  not  admit  of  any  single  object  qualified  by  Apoha  (that 
could  embrace  the  individuals  in  one  corporate  whole,  like  our  "  Glass.") 

129-130.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  Apohavattwa"  intervening 
between  the  Apoha  and  the  individuals  (contained  in  it).  Even  if  you 
were  to  assume  some  such  intervening  entity,  we  would  ask, — Is  this  a 
positive  or  a  negative  entity?  If  it  be  positive,  then  it  is  the  same 
as  "class";  and  if  it  is  negative,  then  all  the  aforesaid  objections  (urged 
against  the  denotation  of  the  Apoha  alone)  would  apply  to  it. 

130-131.  Or  again,  if  this  (intervening  entity)  be  assumed  to  consist  of 
the  relation  (subsisting  between  the  Apoha  and  its  substrate);  then  (we  reply 
that)  the  denotability  of  such  a  relation  cannot  be  desirable  to  you  (since 
you  have  urged  many  arguments  against  such  denotability.)  Nor  is  there 
any  such  single  object,  as  would  serve  as  the  substrate  of  Apoha,  and  as  such, 
exist  in  another  object.  And  for  this  reason  too,  no  generic  entity  is  the 
object  of  denotation  ;  nor  lastly,  can  it  be  the  qualification. 

128  The  Apoliists  have  nrged  against  the  Class-theory  the  objection  that  individuals 
oan  never  be  the  objects  of  denotation,  because  that  would  give  rise  to  endless  denota- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  many  overlapping  and  self-contradictory  denotations  on  the 
other.  The  same  objection  is  shown  to  apply  to  the  Apoha  theory  also.  In  fact,  the 
upholders  of  the  Class  theory  escape  the  anomalies  by  postulating  the  Class,  which  forms 
for  them  the  true  denotation  of  the  word,  and  which,  as  occasion  presents  itself,  is 
cognised  as  qualifying  distinct  individuals.  This  loophole  for  escape  is  not  available 
for  the  Apohist ;  because  if  he  admits  of  such  a  corporate  whole,  embracing  all  in- 
dividuals, he  would  only  admit  the  Class  theory. 

180.131  "  Tou  have  urged,  ^c." — The  Bauddha  has  argued  that  if  the  denotation  of  a 
word  consisted  in  the  relationship  between  the  Class  and  the  Individual,  then  there 
would  be  no  co-extensiveness.  This  same  argument  may  be  applied  to  the  denotability 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Apoha  and  its  substrate.  "  Nor  is  there  any  such  single 
object,  Sfc." — If  yon  accept  any  such  single  object  as  the  jar  to  be  the  substrate  of 
Apoha, — then,  this  object  could  not  exist  in  any  other  object;  and  hence  such  a  word 
could  not  denote  a  generic  entity. 

"  Xoo  " i.e.,  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  want  of  the  co-extensiveness  of  such 

a  single  object  with  any  other  object,  that  the  said  generic  character  is  impossible,  but 
it  is  also  impossible  for  the  following  reason  :  Even  if  you  hold  to  the  theory  of  the 
denotability  of  the  substrate  of  Apoha, — inasmuch  as,  in  that  case,  there  is  no  single 
word  that  would  include  all  such  substrates,— no  generic  character  could  belong  to  it.  It 
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132.  The  ApoM  of '  Asan '  does  not  indicate  the  particular  Apohas  (of 
the  non-jar,  &c.),  while  these  latter  do  not  inhere  in  the  former ;  conse- 
quently, the  Apoha  of  'Asan'  cannot  be  qualified  by  those  (Apohas),  in  the 
same  manner  as  "  Blue  "  is  (qualified)  by  the  successive  higher  degrees  of 
its  shades. 

133.  On  account  of  its  doubtfulness  we  cannot  have  even  an  indirect 
implication  (of  the  Apohas  of  non-jar,  Ac),  as  we  have  that  of  the  object 
(fire)  by  means  of  its  characteristic  (smoke).  Because  the  Apoha  (of 
Asan)  in  its  general  form  is  not  such  as  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
those  {ApoTias  of  non-jar,  &c.) 

134  In  the  same  manner,  there  could  be  no  implication  of  the  object 
(the  substrate  of  Apoha)  by  means  of  the  Apoha.  Because  the  Apoha  (that 
the  Bauddha  holds)  would  apply  also  to  the  "  hai'e's  horns  "  i  and  certainly 
in  this  case,  the  Apoha  could  not  be  said  to  indicate  a  real  object;  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  agafavishanavyavrtta). 

135.  And  further,  no  gender  or  number,  &c.,  could  possibly  belong 
to  an  Apoha  (a  pure  negation).  Nor  could  there  be  any  relationship 
through  the  individuals  (said  to  constitute  the  Apoha), — because  these 
(individuals )  ai'e  not  (according  to  you)  denoted  by  the  word  (which  you 
restrict  to  the  denotation  of  the  Apoha). 

136.  Nor  can  the  individual  be  said  to  be  implied  by  the  Apoha, 
because  (you  hold)  the  individual  to  be  a  specific  abstract  entity.  And 
that  which  is  not  understood  as  thas  implied  (or  indicated)  cannot  be  the 
object  of  any  such  specification  (as  that  by  gender,  &c.) 

18  for  this  reason  that  when  any  one  object  is  spoken  of  as  qualified  by  '  existence,'  the 
same  word  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  object ;  and  hence  even  such  a  word  as  '  Sattn' 
can  not  serve  as  the  qnalifioation. 

IM  Jnst  as  the  class  ■  sat' does  not  indicate  the  class  ^  jar,'  which  latter  does  not 
exist  in  it,  and  hence  the  former  is  not  qualified  or  specified  it, — so  the  same  would  be 
the  case  with  the  Apoha  of  '  Asat.' 

188  "  Is  not  such,  ^c." — Without  fire  there  could  be  no  smoke.  There  is  no  such 
relationship  between  the  Apoha  of  Asat  and  the  Apohas  of  non-jar,  &o.  The  Apoha  of 
Asat  could  belong  to  the  Apoha  of  the  jar  also.  So  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  Apoha 
of  Asat  would  raise  a  donbt  with  regard  to  the  Apoha  of  non-jar,  ^c. 

18*  If  the  word  be  held  to  denote  the  substrate  of  iljjoJio,  then  we  would  have  the 
absurdity  of  the  indication  of  another  Apoha,  as  shown  above.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  held  to  denote  the  Apoha  only,  then,  there  can  be  no  indication  of  the  real 

objective  substrate  of  the  Apoha.    Because  the  Apoha  being  a  negative  quantity, and 

as  such  being  applicable  to  such  absurdities  as  the  '  hare's  horns,' — cannot  be  taken  to 
be  necessarily  indicative  of  a  real  object. 

18«  In  the  Class  theory,  though  the  word  denotes  the  Class,  yet  this  latter  implies 
the  individuals,  to  which  apply  all  such  specifications  as  those  of  Number,  &o.  But  this 
is  possible  only  when  we  accept  the  individual  to  be  a  definite  concrete  entity  j  but  you 
hold  to  be  an  undefined  speoifio  abstract  entity;  and  as  such,  according  to  you  no 
specification  can  belong  to  it. 
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137.  Then  again,  the  Apohas  of  gender,  number,  &o.,  cannot  by  them- 
selves be  the  objects  of  specification;  and  as  for  the  objects  themselves, 
how  can  they  be  cognised,  by  means  of  words,  to  be  the  objects  to  be 
specified  (inasmuch  as  you  hold  the  objects  to  be  indefinite  and  abstract 
and  as  such  not  denotable  by  words)  P 

138.  And  further,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  (the  particular  means 
of  right  notion  which  we  have  termed)  "  Negation,"  there  can  be  no 
notion  of  any  negativity.  And  as  for  the  objects  "  cow,"  &c.,  we  do  not 
find  them  to  be  in  any  way  amenable  to  the  said  means  of  Negation. 

139.  And  again,  in  the  case  of  verbs,  we  are  not  cognisant  of  the 
negation  of  something  else  (the  necessary  factor  in  an  Apoha)  ;  because  in  this 
case  there  is  no  object  of  negation  in  the  shape  of  any  exception  (or  prohi- 
bition), &c. 

140.  Even  the  double  negative  '  na-na '  (that  he  cooks  not  is  not)  only 
serves  to  deny  the  negation  (of  the  action  of  cooking) ;  the  verb  '  cooks,'  on 
the  other  hand,  by  itself  stands  on  its  own  unnegatived  (positive)  form. 

141-14i2.  And  further,  the  specification  of  verbs  as  unfinished  ('  pre- 
sent ')  and  '  past,'  &c.,  would  become  groundless ;  inasmuch  as  the  Apoha 
(a  negation)  is  always  a  finite  and  complete  entity  (and  as  such,  can  never 
be  either  unfinished  {i.e.,  present)  or  past,  ^c.  And  in  the  case  of  an 
injunction  and  other  similar  cases  ( invitation,  &c.),  we  are  not  cognisant 
of  any  negation  of  other  things. 

142-14.5.  And  again  (i)  of  what  form  would  be  the  negation  {Apoha) 
of  a  negative  connected  by  another  negative  {na-na)  ?  (2)  And  then  too, 
in  the  case  of  (conjunctions  like)  'and'  {cha),  &c.,  where  there  is  no 
negative  element,  there  can  be  no  negation  {Apoha).  (3)  The  meaning  of 
a  sentence  cannot  be  said  to  consist  in  the  negation  {Apoha)  of  something 
else.  (4)  In  the  case  of  such  words  as  '  ananydpoha '  (the  negation  of 
something  that  is  not  different),  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  meaning. 
(5)  And,  lastly,  where  could  we  find  the  objects  to  be  negatived  by  such 
words  as  "  nameable,"  "  knowable,"  &c.  (which  are  universal,  and  as  such 
do  not  leave  anything  untouched  that  could  be  negatived  by  themselves)  ? 
If  you  were  to  assume  a  new  object  to  serve  as  the  object  of  negation  by 
these  words  ('  nameable,'  &c.),— (we  say)  it  would  be  far  more  reasonable 
to  accept  a  positive  (generic)  entity  (which  would  form  the  denotation  of 
such  and  other  words). 

145-146.     Since  it  has  been  proved  (in  the  chapter  on  QHnyavada) 

139  The  expreesion  '  na  pacati '  simply  means  the  alsence  of  the  action  of  cooUng, 
and  not  the  ^prohibition  of  the  action. 

140  The  latter  '  na'  serves  to  negative  the  former  '  «a'  and  the  veri  by  itself  in  its 
own  pristine  positive  form  remains  free  from  negation. 

16.48  It   ia   only   an   external  object   that   can  he  either  denoted  or  negatived. 

41 
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•that  the  denotation  of  a  word  does  not  consist  of  a  mere  Idea  (or  cogni- 
tion),— therefore  denotability  cannot  belong  to  any  factor  within  (the 
mind  of  man )  ;  nor  can  (such  an  internal  factor)  be  the  object  of  negation. 
Thrrefore  Apoha  cannot  apply  to  these  internal  factors  (Ideas,  &o.)  And 
again  of  such  words  as  '  evam,'  '  Hi '  and  the  like  we  can  conceive  of  no 
Apoh^a  (object  to  be  negatived). 

i47.  If  you  were  to  assume  the  Apohas  of  particular  individuals, 
on  the  ground  of  one  particular  being  the  contradictory  of  another, — then 
you  would  have  the  notion  of  such  contradiction  based  upon  Apohas,  and 
that  of  Apohas  upon  the  contradiction  (mutual  interdependence). 

148.  Even  the  specifying  specification  of  the  same  Class  is  not 
in  a  positive  form.  The  fact  is  that  the  word  "  Cingapa  "  (a  kind  of  tree) 
particularises  the  generic  term  "  Tree,"  only  after  it  has  negatived  the 
■'  Palofa,"  &c.  (as  heing  not-Cingapa). 

149-160.  Even  the  non-negation  (Anapoha)  of  the  Class,  &c.,  cannot 
be  postulated,  on  the  ground  of  their  non-contradictory  character.    Because 

Hence  it  cannot  be  urged  that  the  object  negatived  by  the  verb  '  cooks '  is  the  idea  of 
non-cooking.  Since  this  idea  is  not  an  external  object,  the  argument  must  fall  a  victim 
to  the  reasonings  brought  forward  in  the  chapters  on  Qunyavada  and  Nirdlanibanavada. 

141  The  particular  tree  of  the  mango  will  have  such  trees  as  the  Banyan,  See  ,  for 
the  object  of  its  Apoha ;  and  so  on.  "  Mutiuil,  ^c, — because  there  can  be  no  notion  of 
difference,  unless  we  have  a  notion  of  the  thing  itself ;  and  this  latter  notion  cannot 
but  be  based,  according  to  yon,  upon  ^po/ia  J  and  this  Apoha  yon  now  base  upon  a 
difference  among  the  particular  individuals. 

1*8  This  refers  to  the  objection  that  the  contradiction  among  individuals  is  due, 
not  to  the  Apoha,  but  to  the  fact  of  each  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  class. 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  Apohists  do  not  admit  of  a  positive  class, 
they  cannot  base  the  contradiction  of  the  individnala  upon  any  such  Class.  "  Their 
specification,  ^c." — It  is  true  that  the  contradiction  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  belonging 
to  the  same  class  ;  but  this  specification  too  is  always  preceded  by  the  Apoha.  Becnuse 
the  word  '  Qingapd '  has  no  positive  signification,  in  the  shape  of  any  particular  tree,  there- 
fore it  is  not  in  this  positive  form  that  it  can  be  said  to  specify  the  tree.  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  the  word  '  Qin^apa '  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  you,  negatives  all  that  is 
not  Qingapd,  and  then  withdraws  the  name  '  tree '  from  the  '  Paldija,'  |"c.,  and 
restricts  it  within  itself;  and  thus  at  last,  it  is  the  Apoha  that  is  the  sole  basis  of  the 
contradiction.  Such  a  negative  signification  also  gives  rise  to  another  absurdity  : 
'  Qin^apa'  being  taken  to  negative  all  that  is  not  Qin^apa,  may  be  accepted  as  negativ- 
ing the  'tree'  also;  because  the  tree  also  ia  not- ^in^apd. 

149.160  This  refers  to  the  view  that,  a  particular  term  '  Qinfapa  '  does  not  negative 
the  general  term  '  tree ' ;  because  there  is  no  contradiction  between  these.  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  the  Apohists  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  such  a  non-contra- 
diction, so  long  as  they  do  not  admit  of  a  positive  class  to  which  the  different  kinds  of 
individuals  could  belong.  Because  so  far  as  the  ivorda  themselves  are  concerned,  apart 
from  the  objects  that  they  might  denote,  we  cannot  be  cognisant  of  either  the  contradic- 
tion or  the  non-contradiction  of  these.  And  secondly,  as  for  the  objects  that  the  words  may 
signify,  the  Apoliist  cannot  base  his  idea  of  the  contradiction  on  these  j  because  lie  does 
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the  contradictory  or  tbe  non-contradictory  character  does  not  belong  to  the 
verbal  forms  of  words  (independently  of  their  significations)  ;  nor  can  this 
(contradiction,  &c.),  depend  upon  the  forms  of  objects  (to  be  denoted  by 
the  word) ;  because  (according  to  the  Apohist)  the  objects  have  no  rela- 
tion with  words.  And  as  for  the  Apohas  themselves,  we  can  never  re- 
cognise the  contradictory  character,  &c.,  of  these,  before  the  word  has 
already  functioned  (to  its  fullest  extent). 

151.  As  for  the  Word  itself,  it  functions  only  with  regard  to  such  an 
object  as  is  not  amenable  to  another  (means  of  right  notion) ;  and  as  such, 
in  what  form  can  it  be  said  to  belong  to  any  generic  class  ? 

152.  If  it  be  said  that  the  cognition  of  the  negation  of  the  contradictory 
(anySpoha)  could  be  based  upon  the  specific  forms  of  the  words  them- 
selves,— then,  there  being  a  difference  between  the  words  "  Vrksha  "  and' 
"taru"  (in  form,  though  both  denote  a  tree),  how  could  you  deny  the 
negation  of  the  one  by  the  other  ? 

153.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  a  touch  of  (the  action  of)  words, 
the  Apoha  cannot  be  cognised,   even   by   means   of  inferential  premises. 

not  admit  of  any  definite  concrete  object  being  denoted  by  a  word.  The  only  alternative 
then  left  to  him  is  that  of  the  Contradiction,  &c.,  being  referred  to  the  Apohas  signi- 
fied by  the  words.  But  even  this  will  not  hold.  Because  inasmuch  as  these  Apohas 
are  not  recognized  before  the  word  has  already  functioned,  we  can  never  have  any 
notion  of  the  contradiction,  &o.,  of  these  Apohas.  And  it  is  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  full  signification  of  the  word  that  the  Apohist  has  had  recourse  to  the  determination 
of  the  contradictory  character,  &o.  And  thus  there  is  an  inevitable  mutual  inter- 
dependence. 

161  The  sense  of  the  Karika  is  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  that 
the  particular  term  '  Qm^apd '  is  not  contradictory  to  the  general  term  '  Tree.' 
Because  no  such  cognition  is  possible,  until  we  have  become  cognisant  of  the  relation 
borne  by  tbe  word  in  question  to  a  certain  Apoha.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  when  the 
Apoha,  i.e.,  the  denotation  of  the  word — has  been  comprehended,  that  we  can  attribute 
any  character  to  it.  And  so  long  as  the  form  of  the  Apoha  is  not  cognised, — how  can 
it  be  known  that  this  Apoha  is  generic  and  that  specified.  Nor  have  we  any  other 
means  at  our  command,  save  the  word,  for  acquiring  any  idea  of  the  Apoha.  Hence  in 
this  also,  the  Apohist  cannot  be  free  from  the  aforesaid  mutual  interdependence. 

168  This  anticipates  the  theory  that — ''  prior  to  the  functioning  of  the  word,  we 
could  ascertain  the  form  of  its  Apoha,  its  generic  or  specific  character,  and  the  contra- 
diction, &o.,  of  these, — by  means  of  Inference ;  and  then  we  could  have  ideas  of  the 
co-extensiveneaa,  &o.,  of  the  word  and  its  aigniflcatiou,  &o."  The  sense  of  the  Kdrikd 
is  that  an  inferential  premises  can  have  for  its  subject  only  such  a  thing  as  has  been 
already  cognised  to  have  certain  relations  with  certain  other  things  ;  and  consequently, 
BO  long  as  the  Apoha  has  not  been  ascertained,  we  cannot  be  cognisant  of  any  relation- 
ships borne  by  it ;  and  as  such  how  could  there  be  any  inferential  premises  dealing  with 
such  an  uncognised  Apoha  ?  That  is  to  say,  until  we  have  understood  what  the  word 
and  its  Apoha  mean,  how  can  we  make  any  inferences  with  regard  to  them  ? 
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Nor  can  these  premises  ascertain  the  contradictory  or  the  non-contradic- 
tory character  of  these  Apohas. 

154-155.  We  have  already  refuted  the  theory  that  the  negation  (or 
contradiction)  of  one  (i.e.,  Palaga)  by  the  other  (the  word  "  CiuQapa ")  is 
based  upon  the  fact  of  the  former  being  never  seen  to  be  expressed  by  the 
latter.  And  (if  negation  were  based  upon  the  mere  fact  of  one  word  not 
being  used  to  express  a  certain  object)  then,  since  the  generic  term 
("tree")  is  not  held  to  be  expressive  of  the  individuals  {Palaga,  Cingapa, 
&o,),  therefore  a  negation  in  this  case  (of  the  individual  trees  by  the 
generic  term  "  tree  " — an  absurdity)  would  be  inevitable.  And  as  for  a 
word  being  applied  to  an  object,  somehow  or  other, — we  have  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  "  kshatriya  "  with  reference  to  a  Brahmana  (endowed 
with  warlike  propensities )  ;  and  in  that  case  we  would  have  no  negation  (of 
the  Brahmana  by  the  word  "  kshatriya  ") . 

156.  Non-negation,  based  on  the  fact  of  the  one  being  in  need  of 
another,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  verb  and  the  noun ;  and 
thus  there  would  assuredly  be  non-negation  of  the  verb  "  stands,"  by  the 
noun  "  the  tree  "  (an  absurdity). 

157.  And  again  (in  the  case  of  "  Bajnah  purushah")  if  "  Bajnah" 


164.165  "  We  have  already  refuted  " — under  the  Edrika  '  sarvatraiva  hyadrshtatwdt 
pratyayo  ndva^ishyate.'  The  sense  of  the  refutation  is  that  so  long  as  the  word  is  not 
fnlly  comprehended  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  and  then  used, — it  is  never 
found  to  express  anything ;  and  as  such  the  word  '  Qingapd '  wonld  negative  not  only 
the  '  Palaga'  but  everything  else,  even  the  Qingapd  tree  itself. 

166  "  Somehow  or  oi/ier,''— Though  we  find  the  general  term  applied  to  particular 
individuals,  yet  such  application  can  be  based  only  upon  indirect  indication,  and  not 
upon  direct  denotation.  For  the  word  '  tree '  cannot  be  said  to  directly  denote  the 
Qinfapd.  And  if  we  were  to  attach  much  importance  to  such  indirect  indications,  we 
would  have  a  diflSculty  in  the  case  of  the  word  '  Eshdtriya '  when  figuratively  applied 
to  a  Brahmana,  who  is  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  the  warrior.  For  this  single 
instance  of  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  would  annul  the  sole  condition  of  negation  (by 
a  word)— the  only  such  condition,  according  to  you,  being  '  adrshtatwa,'  the  fact  of  the 
word  never  being  used  with  reference  to  the  object ;  and  so  the  word  '  Kshatriya ' 
would  never  negative  or  preclude  the  Brahmana.  And  as  for  direct  denotation 
even  the  general  term  does  not  directly  denote  the  individual. 

160  This  refers  to  the  theory  that  inasmuch  as  the  general  term  '  tree '  stands  in 
need  of  every  one  of  the  individual  trees,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  related  to  every  one  of 
them,  none  of  which  could  be  negatived  by  it.  The  sense  of  the  Kdrikd  is  that  if 
the  mere  fact  of  being  in  need  be  sufficient  ground  for  non-negation,  then  we  would  be 
met  by  the  absurdity  pointed  out  in  the  second  half  of  the  Kdrikd,  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  verb  '  to  stand'  needs  a  place,  and  the  place  '  tree '  requires  a  verb ;  and  hence 
on  account  of  this  mutual  need,  the  word  '  tree '  would  not  negative  the  verb  '  stands, ' 
and  the  two  words  would  become  synonymous. 

1ST  In  both  oases  you  are  faced  by  au  absurdity. 
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were  to  negative  "  purushah,"  then,  this  latter  couH  not  be  qualified  by  the 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  not  to  negative  it,  then  there  would 
be  an  identity,  as  in  the  case  of  "  blue  lotus." 

158-159.  It  is  asserted  (by  the  Apohists)  that  in  the  case  of  the 
series  of  words— "  tree,"  "earth,"  "  Bubsfcance,"  "entity,"  and  "  know- 
able"  (where  the  one  following  is  more  extensive  than  the  preceding), 
taken  first  in  one,  and  then  in  the  reverse  order, — if  we  were  to  accept  a 
positive  denotation,  we  would  have  the  (absurdity  of)  every  word  denoting 
all  the  above  five  objects.  Bat  this  assertion  is  not  correct ;  because  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  words  are  not  found  to  be  applicable  to  all  cases. 

159-160.  (If  a  word  be  held  to  denote  all  the  various  parts  or  shades 
of  an  object  simply  because  of)  the  location  (of  all  these  parts)  in  a  single 
substrate,  then,  we  would  also  have  the  functioning  of  the  eye  towards 
taste,  &c.,  also  (simply  because  these  reside  in  the  same  substrate,  a  fruit, 
as  the  colour).  And  just  as  the  cognisability  of  the  different  objects 
(colour,  &c.),  is  restricted  to  each  sepai-ate  sense  organ,  the  eye,  &c.,  so, 
in  the  case  of  words  too,  we  have  the  applicability  of  each  word  restricted 
to  definite  classes  of  objects  ;  and  so  there  can  be  no  such  admixture  (of 
denotations  as  urged  above). 

161.  When  the  word  (f.i.  "tree")  has  ceased  to  function  (after 
having  denoted  its  specific  object  tree), — the  denotability  of  "  entity," 
&c.,  is  possible,  but  only  through  concomitance  and  non-coucomitance,  as 
leading  respectively  to  deficiency  and  excessiveness. 

168.169  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  this :  "  If  we  were  to  accept  the  positiTe 
denotation  of  worda,  then,  inasmuch  as  all  objects  are  complete  wholes,  the  words 
must  denote  the  whole  objects;  and  in  the  case  of  the  five  words  cited,  a  tree  has  got 
the  character  denoted  by  each  of  the  four  following  words;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  tree 
la  always  recognised  as  having  a  five-fold  character ;  and  consequently  all  the  five  will 
have  to  be  accepted  to  be  constituent  parts  of  the  tree.  And  then  inasmuch  as  the 
object  tree  is  an  indivisible  whole,  and  it  is  as  such  that  it  is  denoted  by  the  word 
'  tree,'  all  the  aforesaid  parts  of  the  tree  must  be  held  to  be  identical.  The  word 
'  knowable '  too,  while  denoting  knowaiility  would  denote  the  tree  and  the  other  four 
of  the  aforesaid,  but  in  the  reverse  order.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  this 
latter  process  is  not  so  sure  as  the  former,  and  hence  is  not  equally  probable ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  this  absurdity,  we  must  deny  the  fact  of  words  denoting  positive  objects." 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  all  objects  are  not  necessarily  indivisible ;  and  hence  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  word  to  denote  one  portion  of  it,  while  other  parts  are  denoted  by 
other  words.  And  thus,  there  can  be  no  identity  among  the  denotations  of  the  words 
cited.    That  the  object  is  not  indivisible  has  been  shown  above. 

161  The  word  '  tree '  cannot  properly  be  taken  to  signify  the  earth,  &c.,  directly. 
The  functioning  of  a  word  ceases  as  soon  as  it  has  served  to  denote  the  tree  alone. 
After  that  it  may  indirectly  indicate  the  higher  genus  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  the 
class  '  tree '  being  included  in  the  class  '  Earth.'  But  in  this  case,  the  indication  of 
Earth  will  be  deficient  in  one  point,  having  been  dragged  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
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162.  In  fact,  the  objection  you  have  urged  would  apply  only  to  you, 
who  hold  general  words  to  apply  to  specific  objects.  Specially  aa  (in 
your  theory)  there  is  no  difference  between  the  objects  (the  specific 
entities)  and  the  factor  denoted  by  words. 

163.  And  again  one — who  (like  the  Apohist)  would  attribute  to 
negative  entities,  like  the  Apoha,  such  properties  as  singleness,  eternality  and 
pervasion  over  each  separate  individual, — could  also  admit  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
without  any  yams. 

164.  For  these  reasons,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  can  have  the 
negation  of  something  else  only  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  have  a  negative 
particle  attached  to  them.  In  the  case  of  words  other  than  these,  it  is 
only  the  positive  form  of  the  object  that  can  be  denoted. 

165.  Some  people  (the  Naiyayikas)  argue  that  the  denotation  (of  a 
word)  has  not  the  character  of  negativing  things  other  than  itself, — because 
it  is  a  means  of  right  notion, — like  the  senses  of  touch,  &o.  But  this 
argament  is  rendered  doubtful  with  regard  to  those  words  to  which  nega- 
tive particles  are  attached. 

genns.  So  too,  the  same  word  '  tree '  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  particular  tree — the 
Paldfa,  f  .1. — ,  on  account  of  this  latter  being  inclnded  in  the  class  '  tree  '  j  and  this 
indication  will  be  a  step  higher,  as  in  this  case  th6  lower  is  raised  to  the  place  of  the 
higher.  For  these  reasons,  the  word  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  taken  as  having  its 
denotation  confined  to  a  particular  object  only. 

19*  The  Apohist  holds  that  the  general  term  '  tree '  denotes  only  an  abstract  specific 
entity,  which  cannot  bnt  be  held  to  be  indivisible  ;  and  as  such  there  could  be  no  distinct 
factors  in  the  object  denoted ;  and  hence  it  is  only  the  Apohist  that  can  be  a  viotim  to 
the  objections  urged  in  the  Kariki  Vrhshatwapdrthivadravya,  &c.  "  Because,  ^c."  This 
meets  the  following  objections  :  "  The  Banddha  does  not  hold  the  words  to  rest  with  the 
specific  entities,  because  this  would  land  him  in  endlessness,  &o. ;  what  he  actually  holds 
to  be  the  objects  of  words  are  the  negations  that  have  their  distinct  forms  definitely 
individualised,  either  by  the  individualities  of  the  objects  negatived,  or  by  those  of 
their  attendant  Vasanas ;  and  as  these  are  different  from  one  another,  the  above  objection 
cannot  apply  to  the  Bauddha  theory."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  according  to  the 
Apohist,  there  is  no  difEerence  between  the  objects  {specific  entities)  and  the  factors 
denoted  by  the  word  {viz.  Negations),  For  if  he  were  to  admit  of  a  Negation  that  would 
include  various  specific  entities,  then  that  would  amount  to  an  admission  of  the  Class  ; 
and  we  have  already  refuted  the  theory  that  there  can  be  any  difEerence  among  the 
objects  negatived  based  upon  the  difference  of  Vdsana,  &o. 

168  The  Apohist  is  constrained  to  attribute  the  said  properties  (that  belong  to  a 
positive  class)  to  his  Apoha ;  otherwise  he  falls  into  the  ditoh  of  endlessness,  &c.  And 
it  is  simply  absurd  to  attribute  positive  properties  to  negative  entities. 

18*  "  Non-cow  "  =  negation  of  the  cow ;  and  not  that  "  Cow  "  =  negation  of  non-cow 

1'6  XJp  to  the  last  Kdrikd,  the  refutation  of  the  Apoha-theory  has  been  based  upon 
ordinary  experience.  The  Nalyayika  seeks  to  refute  it  by  means  of  an  inferential  argu- 
ment— propounded  in  the  present  Edrikd,  This  argument  however  is  fallacious ;  because 
negative  words  are  meaus  of  right  cognition,  and  yet  they  have  negative  denotations. 
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166.  And  if  all  (words — positive  and  negative)  are  made  the  subjects 
of  the  conclusion,  then  the  argument  becomes  doubtful  (not  universal 
and  hence  uncertain)  with  a  view  to  negative  arguments  ;  and  it  also 
becomes  opposed  to  certain  facts  accepted  by  all  persons. 

167.  If  your  conclusion, — that  "  the  word  does  not  negative,  &c.," 
refer  to  the  agency  of  the  word  (in  negativing), — or,  if  it  refer  to  the  fact 
of  words  denoting  negation  alone, — then  it  would  only  be  proving  what 
is  already  an  accepted  fact  (and  as  such  becomes  redundant). 

168.  If  the  conclusion  mean  that  '  a  ivord  does  not  in  any  way  apply  to 
an  object  which  is  the  negation  of  its  contradictory,' — then  that  would  go 
against  a  formerly  accepted  view :  for  certainly,  in  the  cow  we  liave  a 
negation  of  the  horse,  &o.  (which  are  contradictory  to,  i.e.,  something 
other  than,  the  cow'). 

169.  The  instance  (that  you  have  cited  in  your  syllogism,  that  of  the 
sense-organs)  is  such  as  is  entirely  at  variance  the  conclusion.  Because 
the  eye,  &o.  (the  sense-organs)  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  apply  to  objects  tliat 
are  the  negation  of  something  else,  though  they  do  not  comprehend  this 
(negative  aspect  of  the  thing). 

170.  If,  again,  the  conclusion  be  taken  to  mean  that  '  the  idea  (or 
cognition  that  we  have  from  a  word)  is  not  coloured  by  any  taint  of  the 
negation  of  other  things' — then  too,  the  argument  becomes  redundant ; 
because  though  the  denotation  of  a  word  is  actually  in  the  form  of  a 
negation,  yet  it  is  ordinarily  known  (by  means  of  VSsa^ia)  as  being  a 
positive  object. 

171-172.  Again,  if  the  conclusion  be  taken  to  deny  the  fact  of  the 
Apoha  being  the  means  of  the  application  of  the  word  (to  its  denotation), — 

18S  If  the  oonclasion  also  included  negative  words, — i.e.,  if  it  be  asserted  that  even 
negative  words  have  no  negative  denotations, — then  the  argument  beooraes  doiibfful ; 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  Naiyayika  admits  of  negative  premises  and 
arguments,  which  prove  the  conclusion  only  ly  negativing  the  contrary  of  the  conclusion ; 
and  certainly,  this  goes  against  the  universality  of  the  assertion  that  no  negative  words 
have  negative  denotations.  And  further,  all  ordinary  people  are  cognisant  of  the  nega- 
tive denotations  of  negative  words  j  and  hence  the  argument  in  question  also  goes 
against  a  popularly-accepted  notion. 

161  What  does  your  conclusion  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  word  is  never  a 
means  of  negativing  ?  If  so  then,  it  is  redundant;  because  the  Banddha  does  not  hold 
the  word  to  be  such  a  means  ;  all  that  he  holds  is  that  the  word  is  expressive  of  nega- 
tion. Secondly,  if  your  conclusion  mean  that  words  cannot  denote  negation  only, — 
then  too  it  becomes  redundant ;  because  the  Apohist  does  not  hold  words  to  have  for 
their  denotation  negation  pure  and  simple,  by  itself;  though  it  is  true  that  he  resolves 
the  denotations  of  all  words  into  the  negative  form  of  the  Apoha, — yet  he  always  bases 
this  upon  a  palpiible  entity. 

111.118  "Removal  of  a   doubt" — with  regard  to  a  pole,  there  is  a  doubt — '  is  this  a 
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then,  this  too  would  go  against  a  formerly  accepted  theory  :  inasmuch  as 
you  do  admit  of  negation  (Vyatireha)  being  a  means  (of  denotation).  In 
the  case  of  Inference  too,  you  have  the  same  thing  (inasmuch  as  the 
negation  of  the  contrary  of  the  major  term  is  also  accepted  as  a  means  of 
getting  at  the  middle  term  and  the  premises)  ;  and  so  the  very  basis  of 
your  argument  (i.e.,  the  middle  term)  becomes  doubtful.  And  lastly,  your 
argument  is  doubtful  and  inaccurate,  when  viewed  as  against  a  perceptible 
idea  that  we  obtain  on  the  removal  of  a  doubt. 

173.  And  further,  your  argument  would  also  be  contradictory;  inas- 
much as  a  word  resembling  in  action  the  sense-organs.  Ear,  &c., — such 
words  as  "  Self,"  "  Mind,"  "  Akaja," — would  cease  to  signify  tlieir 
meanings  (because  none  of  these  objects  are  perceptible  to  the  sense- 
organs). 

174.  Then  again,  "the  application  of  a  word  to  a  positive  object 
cannot  but  be  through  Negation, — because  the  word  is  the  means  of  infer- 
ential reasoning, — like  negative  premises." 

175.  And  again; — "the  word  cannot  denote  the  Class,  or  an  Indi- 
vidual as  qualified  by  the  Class, — because  it  is  a  means  of  right  notion, — 
like  the  senses  of  touch,  heaving,  &o." 

176.  It  was  in  view  of  such  counter-arguments  being  available  for 
the  Apohist,  and  on  finding  that  by  means  of  (inferential)  arguments  we 
cannot  arrive  at  any  definite  determination  of  what  does,  and  what  does  not, 
constitute  the  denotation  (of  words), — that  we  have  treated  of  the  question 
above  wholly  in  accordance  with  Usage. 

Thus  ends  the  Apohavada. 

post  or  a  human  body  standing '  ?  When  we  go  near  it,  the  doubt  disappears,  and  we 
have  the  idea—'  this  is  a  pole,  not  a  man  ' — which  is  thus  found  to  partake  fully  of  a 
negative  element. 

ns  If  in  the  matter  of  the  denotations  of  words,  we  were  to  depend  wholly  upon 
inferential  arguments,  without  having  anything  to  do  with  usage, — then  inasmuch  as 
the  self,  &c.,  are  not  amenable  to  the  senses,  or  to  inference  either,  the  very  same  argu- 
ment that  you  have  urged  above  may  be  utilised  in  proving  that  the  word  "  self  "  does 
not  signify  what  it  is  accepted  to  signify — i.e.,  it  does  not  signify  Atmd, — because  it  is  a 
means  of  right  notion, —  like  the  ear,  eye,  &o.  You  cannot  bring  forward  any  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  fact  of  the  word  "  self  "  signifying  Atma,  unless  you  have  recourse 
to  usage.  For  this  reason,  you  must  base  all  your  arguments  against  A'poha,  upon  usage, 
and  not  upon  any  inferential  reasonings. 

n*  Against  the  Naiyayika's  inferential  argument,  the  Apohist  pits  another  infer- 
ential reasoning.  And  without  having  a  recourse  to  usage,  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  dilemma, 

116  This  embodies  another  counter-argument. 

118  Therefore  the  Nalydyika  was  wrong  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  Inference,  for 
demolishing  the  structure  of  Apoha. 
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Section  15. 
THE  VANA-VADA. 

1.  Objection ;  "  How  is  it  that  it  is  asserted  (ia  the  Ehashya)  that 
the  Ahrti  (filass)  is  qualified  by  the  dewlap,  8fc.,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
"g'Oi!wa"(an  J.A!rii),  which  is  related  to  that  (individual  cow)  which  is 
endowed  with  the  parts  (dewlap,  &o.),  does  not  reside  in  these  parts 
themselves  ?  " 

2-3.  Beply  :  These  parts  are  related  to  the  class  '  Cow,'  only  through 
their  relationship  with  a  certain  individual  (cow)  endowed  with  these 
parts.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  these  are  peculiar  to  that  particular  Class 
"  Cow,"  they  may  he  taken  as  specifying  that  class. 

In  the  individual  (cow)  there  is  an  inherence  of  many  classes,  such  as 
"  entity,"  &c, ;  and  tlie  "  dewlap,"  &o.,  assuredly  serve  to  specify  (or  distin- 
guish) the  class  '  cow  '  from  those  other  classes. 

4.  The  dewlap,  &c.,  are  not  the  manifesters  of  the  class  'cow';  nor 
are  they  qualifications  (of  it),  like  properties  (gunas).  For  if  it  were  so, 
then  there  would  be  no  cognition  of  the  class  'cow,'  until  these  (dewlap, 
&c.),  had  been  recognised. 

5.  (If  the  manifestation  of  one  class  '  cow '  were  to  depend  upon  other 
classes  "dewlap,  &c.,"  then)  we  would  have  to  assume  the  cognition  (mani- 
festation) of  these  latter  themselves  by  means  of  other  manifesters ;  thua 
there  could  be  no  resting  place  from  such  assumptions  ;  and  consequently 
there  would  be  no  definite  cognition  of  the  class  '  cow.' 

1  This  refers  to  the  following  Bhashya  passage  '  atha  gaurityasya  ko'rthah?  sas- 
Audivigishta  dkritiriti.'  The  sense  of  the  objection  in  the  Karika  is  that  it  is  the  indivi- 
dual cow  that  ia  endowed  with  the  dewlap,  &o.,  and  hence  the  class  '  cow'  shonld  never 
be  spoken  of  as  qualified  by  these. 

2.S  By  the  declaration  that  the  dewlap,  &o.,  qualify  the  class  '  cow,'  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  relationship  between  these  and  the  class  is  that  of  qualification  proper, 
as  in  the  case  of  blue  and  lotus ;  bnt  that  the  parts  mentioned — the  dewlap,  &o,, — 
serve  to  specify  the  class  "  cow "  and  differentiate  it  from  other  classes.  And  this 
specification  is  based  upon  mere  relationship  in  general.  And  inasmuch  as  the  dewlap, 
&o.,  are  related  to  the  class  '  cow,'  through  their  direct  connection  with  the  individual 
cows, — even  in  the  absence  of  an  inherent  relation  (as  in  the  case  of  Hue  and  lotus), — it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  accept  them  as  specifying  or  characterising  the  class 
"  cow  "  J  just  as  the  ear-ring,  though  not  bearing  an  inherent  relationship  to  the  wearer, 
serves  to  distinguish  her  from  other  persons,  not  wearing  it.  And  though  many  other 
properties — such  as  '  existence '  and  the  like — inhere  in  the  individual,  yet  inasmuch  as 
these  properties  are  common  to  individuals  of  many  other  classes,  they  cannot  be 
accepted  as  specifying  the  cow ;  which  can  be  specified  only  by  the  dewlap,  &o,,  which 
exist  in  no  other  animals, 

*  They  are  not  the  manifesters  of  the  "  cow  " — as  the  smoke  ia  of  the  Fire,  Because 
even  before  the  existence  of  these  has  been  duly  ascertained,  with  regard  to  a  particular 
individual,  this  is  recognised  as  a  cow,  i.e.,  belonging  to  the  class  "  cow." 

42 
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6.  And  further,  if  tlio  dewlap,  &c.,  were  the  manifestevs  of  the  dass 
'  cow '  then)  we  could  have  an  idea  of  '  cow '  only  when  we  would  have 
cognised  all  of  those  (viz.,  dewlap,  hoofs,  horns,  &o.)  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  simultaneous  cognition  of  all  of  these  is  never  possible. 

7. '  Therefore  it  must  he  admitted  that  just  as  the  parts  (making  up 
the  individual  cow),  hy  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  bring  about  the 
i'dea  of  eictension  in  regard  to  that  individual, — so  would  they  also  (bring 
about  the  ideas)  of  the  class  (to  which  the  individual  may  belong)  and  th» 
properties  attaching  to  it,  &c.,  &c. 

8.  Question :  "  If  so,  then  how  is  it  that  we  have  no  idea  of  the  class 
(cow)  in  a  place  where  these  (constituent  parts  the  dewlap,  &c.),  are  not 
at  all  cognised  (i.e.,  where  these  do  not  exist)"?  Answer:  The  very 
simple  reason  for  this  (non-recognition  of  the  Class)  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  cognisable  object  (Class  or  Individual)  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
place  than  the  one  occupied  by  its  constituent  parts. 

9-10.  The  truth  is  that  when  the  Class  "  Cow  "  has  been  recognised, 
tbere  appears  a  cognition,  of  the  dewlap,  &c.,  as  occupying  the  same  point 
in  space  (as  the  "Cow  "), — -this  latter  cognition  being  due  to  the  inseparabi- 
lity (of  the  cognition  of  the  '  Cow  '  from  that  of  the  dewlap,  &c.)  Or,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  any  absolute  difference  (between  the  dewlap,  &c., 
and  the  individual  cow,  and  also  between  the  individual  cow  and  the  class 
"  Cow"),  the  Class  may  be  said  to  be  qualified  by  the  dewlap,  &c. 

lO.-ll.  It  is  with  a  view  to  reject  an  inferential  reasoning  of  the 
adversary  that  it  is  added   (in  the  Bhashya)   "being  perceptible  to  the 

8  "  Never  possible  " — and  hence  no  cognition  of  the  cow  wonld  be  possible  ! 

7  Oar  idea  of  the  extension  of  an  object  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  mere  existence  of  its 
parts.  That  is  to  say,  we  believe  it  to  be  extended,  simply  because  of  the  existence  of  its 
partq ;  and  <it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  distinct  cognition  of  each  individual  part, 
before  having  an  idea  of  extension.  For  it  it  were  so,  we  could  find  no  resting  ground, 
until  we  reached  the  Atom ;  i.e.,  in  the  case  of  every  object,  we  would  have  to  be  cognisant 
of  its  Atom, — a  palpable  absurdity  !  In  the  same  manner,  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  dfiwlap,  &o.,  is  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  class  "  cow  " ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  every  one  of  its  distinguishing  fea- 
tures, in  the  shs^pe  of  the  dewlap,  the  horns,  the  hoofs,  and  the  like. 

8  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  our  Class  is  not  omnipresent,  like  that  of  the 
Wait/ai/iiaj  and  we  do  not  admit  of  its  existence  in  any  place,  save  the  one  where  the 
individuals  as  characterised  by  the  Dewlap,  &c.,  exist.  Therefore  the  non-cognition  of 
the  class  is  due  to  mere  Negation,— in  the  shape  of  the  alsence  of  the  said  coustitaent 
features,  and  not  to  the  non-cognition  of  these  features. 

9.10  As  a  matter  of. fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  cannot  be  the  qualification;  but 
it  can  be  accepted  to  be  so,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  very  great  difference  among 
the  three., 

lO.ll  Haying  put  the  question—"  Is  the  Ikrti  capable  of  being  the  subject  of  a 
syllogism  "?— the  B/i»«/ii/a  replies— «a  23raft/afrs?ia   sati  sadhyd  bhavitumarhati.    (Being 
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senses,  it  cannot,  &c."  And  the  argument  employed  by  tbe  adversary  is 
this :  "  The  Class  is  notliing  apart  from  the  Individual, — because  in  the 
absence  of  the  cognition  of  these  (individuals)  there  is  no  idea  of  that 
(i.e.,  Class), — just  as  is  the  case  with  a  series,  a  crowd,  a  forest,  &c,  (where 
no  idea  is  possible  without  an  idea  of  individuals  constituting  these." 

12.  "We  ourselves  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  statement  of  any  argu- 
ments (supporting  our  theory);  because  it  is  known,  and  accepted  by,  all 
men.  And  against  our  opponents  trying  to  negative  our  theory,  we  can 
bring  forward  the  fact  of  their  theory  contradicting  universally-accepted 
ideas. 

13.  Objection  :  "  But  in  case  the  Class  were  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  (with  regard  to  its  existence)."' 
Reply  :  The  very  fact  of  there  being  such  a  difference  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  right  notion  themselves,  whence  could  argumentative  people  (like 
you)  agree  as  to  these  (fundamental  bases  of  all  cognition)  ? 

14.  And  even  with  regard  to  "  colour,  &c." — objects  that  are  accepted 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  senses — these  (worthies)  have  an  objection  !  And,' 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  sane  person  objects  to  the  existence  of  the  Glass, 

15.  We  find  various  usages  based  upon  class — notions, — e.g.,  the  case 
of  offering  curd,  talcra,  &c.,  to  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Kaundinyas  (respec- 
tively). 

16.  By  the  word  "  Akrti  "  here  (in  the  Bhashya)  is  meant  Class,  and 
not  the  shape.     Because  in  the  case  of  Air,  Fire,  Sound,  &c.,  we  are  not 

perosptible  to  the  senges  it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  syllogism}.  The  sense  of  this  is 
that  our  adversaries  seek  to  prove,  by  inferences,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Class  ; 
but  all  such  reasonings  are  set  aside  once  for  all,  by  the  fact  of  the  Class  being  per- 
ceived, by  the  senses,  to  be  something  distinct  from  the  Individuals ;  and  as  such  no 
amount  of  inferential  arguments  can  shake  our  theory. 

12  We  do  not  require  any  inferential  arguments,  either  for  strengthening  our  own 
position,  or  for  assailing  that  of  the  opponent.  In  both  cases  we  take  our  stand  wholly 
upon  Popular  Usage. 

'8  The  objection  is  clear.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  even  with  regard  to  such 
things  as  the  means  of  right  cognition,  we  have  an  endless  divergence  of  opinions, — 
specially  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  the  source  of  such  means.  Consequently,  if  the 
mere  fact  of  there  being  difference  of  opinions  were  considered  sufficient  ground  for 
denying  the  existence  of  an  object,  how  could  the  Bauddha  establish  his  own  two 
means  of  cognition — vin.,     Sense-perception  and  Inference. 

I*  Colour,  &o.,  are  perceptible  by  the  senses ;  and  yet  the  Bauddha  denies  their 
existence,  and  resolves  the  whole  external  world  into  mere  Idea ;  and  hence  he  cannot 
reasonably  deny  the  perceptibility  of  an  object,  on  the  sole  ground  of  there  being  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

1'  The  injunction  is  in  the  form — "give  curd  to  the  Brahmanas,  but  Talcra  to  the 
Eaundinya."  Here,  unless  we  accept  the  word  "  Bruhmana  "  to  denote  the  general 
class  Brdhmana  (which  includes  the  Kaundinya) — we  could  not  justify  the  exception, 
with  regard'  to  Kaundinya. 
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cognisant  of  any  shape   (though   we   are   cognisant  of   the    class    '  Air, 
Tire,'  Ac.) 

17.  And  further,  with  each  individual,  we  are  cognisant  of  a  distinct 
shape  (and  thus  we  would  have  an  endless  series  of  shapes,  and  no  idea 
of  commonality).  And  if  the  commonality  were  to  consist  in  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  constituent  parties,  then  it  would  be  destroyed  on  a  disruption 
of  these  (particles). 

18.  If  it  be  urged  that  we  could  have  "  shape "  itself  as  (a  class) 
common  (to  all  shapes,  thus  avoiding  endlessness  and  explaining  the  idea  of 
commonality), — then  (we  reply  that)  this  (class  "  shape  ")  would  be  equally 
common  to  the  Horse,  the  Cow,  &o.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not 
cognisant  of  any  such  class  as  the  "  shape,"  apart  from  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  class  "  Oow." 

19.  And  further,  though  we  recognise  a  sameness  of  shape  in  all 
similar  objects  (f.i.  the  gavaya),  yet  we  never  have  any  idea  of  the  class 
"  Cow "  with  regard  to  these.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  the 
Class  is  something  entirely  different  from  the  Shape. 

20.  In  the  mention  of  the  Bucaka,  &c.,  the  Bhashya  has  exempli- 
fied the  cZas»es  "  BucaJca,"  and  the  rest.  (But  this  is  done  with  a  view 
to  show  that)  in  all  these  different  (shapes  of  gold)  we  recognise  a 
common  class  "  Gold." 

21-23.  When  the  VardJiamanaka  being  broken  up,  a  Bucaka  is  made 
(out  of  the  same  gold),  then  the  person  who  desires   to  have  the  former 

11  "  And  if,  ^c." — Shape  is  nothing  more  than  a  conglomeration  of  certain  particles  ; 
and  coglomeration  as  a  whole  is  bound  to  disappear,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest 
disjunction  of  the  particles.  Consequently  any  commonality  based  upon  this  conglo- 
meration could  never  be  anything  permanent. 

18  The  Cow,  as  well  as  the  Horse,  has  shape  ;  and  hence  if  all  the  notion  of  com- 
monality that  we  have,  with  regard  to  all  individual  cows  (taken  together),  were  to 
consist  in  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  shape;  then  inasmuch  as  this  commoTialiiy  would 
belong  to  the  Horse  also,  it  would  also  come  to  be  called  "  Cow.''  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  the  notion  of  the  commonality  "  shapedness  "  (covering  all  individual  cows)  is  not 
possible  without  an  idea  of  the  class  "  Cow." 

SO  This  refers  to  the  Bhashya  :  "  Bucakah  swastiho  vardhamdnalta  iti  hi  pratyaTc- 
sham  drgyate."  This  passage  is  explained  with  a  view  to  prove  the  fact  of  Cfass  being 
perceptible  by  the  senses.  ['  Bucaka'  &o.,  being  the  names  of  different  kinds  of  golden 
ornaments].  If  the  Class  were  not  something  different  from  the  shape,  then,  how  could 
we  have  any  such  common  name  as  "  Gold,"  applying  to  objects  of  such  diverse  shapes 
as  the  Bucaka;  &e, 

ai.SS  In  this  process  of  the  breaking  up  of  one  ornament,  and  the  making  of  another 
out  of  the  same  gold,  the  indifference  evinced  by  one  who  wants  mere  gold,  would  be 
possible  only  if  he  could  perceive  a  certain  character  persisting  in  the  gold,  independ- 
ently of  its  three  states— of  destruction  of  one  shape,  the  continuance  as  a  mass,  and 
the  remaking  of  it  into  another  shape.     And  the  only  common  character  that  can  be 
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becomes  sorry,  while  one  desiring  the  latter  ornament  likes  the  process, 
while  a  third  person  who  only  desires  gold  remains  indifferent,  unaffected. 
Therefore  the  object  (gold)  must  be  admitted  to  have  a  threefold  charac- 
ter. Because  unless  the  object  partook  of  production,  continuance  and 
destruction,  there  could  not  be  (with  regard  to  it)  the  three  notions  (of 
like,  dislike  and  indifference).  There  can  be  no  sorrow  (or  dislike)  with- 
out destruction  (of  the  object  desired)  ;  and  there  can  be  no  pleasure 
without  production  (or  appearance  of  the  object  desired)  ;  and  lastly, 
there  can  be  no  indifference  without  continuance  or  permanence  (of  the 
desired  object) .     For  these  reasons  there  must  be  a  permanence  of  the  Glass. 

24.  In  the  case  of  a  heap  of  Mudga,  Seasamum,  Sfc,  too,  where  we  are 
not  cognisant  of  any  difference  in  shape  among  the  individual  grains,  we 
have  an  idea  of  a  single  commonality  (belonging  to  all  the  grains,  of  Seasa- 
mum, f.i.),  which  is  distinctly  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  &c. 

25.  In  the  case  of  a  person  seen  at  a  distance,  we  have  (in  our  minds) 
a  doubt  as  to  his  belonging  to  the  Brahmana-class,  &c. ;  and  this  woald 
not  be  possible  if  the  Class  were  not  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

26-29.  The  specification  of  the  Class  is  brought  about  by  certain 
agencies,  in  the  shape  of  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  &c.,  and  those  of  Time, 
Place,  &c.  (For  instance)  Gold  is  assuredly  distinguished  from  Copper 
by  its  colour;  Boiled  butter  is  distinguished  from  Oil  by  its  odoitr 
and  taste;  Fire  covered  over  by  ash  is  distinguished  by  its  touch; 
the  Horse  at  a  distance  is   distinguished   (from    other    animals)   by  its 

found  to  persist  thus  is  the  commonality  "  Grold  ;"  and  as  such  we  cannot  but  admit  the 
class  "gold"  to  be  eternal.  "Therefore  the  object  must  he  admitted,"  &c.  Because  we 
come  across  these  three  feelings,  therefore  we  must  accept  the  object  gold  to  have  a 
threefold  character.  "  Permanence  of  the  Class  " — It  is  only  because  we  have  an  object 
in  the  form  of  the  gold,  that  we  perceive  it  to  continue  during  all  the  three  states, 
through  which  the  mass  of  metal  has  passed  during  the  above  process.  And  because  it 
continues  thus,  in  all  the  three  states,  therefore  the  Glass  must  be  admitted  to  be  some- 
thing  permanent  and  everlasting. 

86  This  fact  shows — (1)  that  the  Class  ("  Brahmana,"  f.i.)  is  something  other  than 
the  individual,  because  even  though  the  individual  person  is  perceived  definitely,  yet 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs ;  (2)  and  also  that  the  class  is  amen- 
able to  Sense-perception ;  inasmuch  as  we  find  that  when  the  person  has  come  near  us, 
we  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  Class  to  which  he  belongs. 

28.S9  This  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  If  the  Class  is  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  how  is  it  that  we  do  not  recognise  Brahmanahood  by  means  of  the  eye,  as 
quickly  as  we  do  the  fact  of  the  object  before  us  being  an  individual  man  ?  "  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  the  Class  depends,  for  its  due  specification,  upon  certain  agencies, 
in  the  shape  of  certain  peculiarities  of  Colour,  Time,  Place,  &c.  "  And  sometimes,  ^c." — 
In  a  place  where  man's  conduct  is  rightly  regulated,  there  are  certain  actions  that  are 
performed  by  the  Brahmana  alone.  This  would  serve  to  distinguish  the  Brahmana 
from  the  other  castes, 
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neighing;  the  Jar,  &c.,  are  distinguished  (from  one  another)  by  their 
shape ;  the  (castes)  '  Brahmana,'  &c.,  are  distinguished  by  their  origin 
(birth  and  parentage  of  the  individual),  and  sometimes  also  by  actions 
(where  they  happen  to  be)  properly  regulated  by  the  King  (of  the 
realm). 

30-31.  The  fact  of  the  Glass  inhering  in  each  individual  being  thus 
perceived  (by  the  senses),  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  contradictory  {i.e.,  un- 
reasonable). And  even  though  such  is  the  case  (i.e.,  though  it  inheres  in 
every  individual),  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  many,  because  (with  regard  to  the 
Class)  the  idea  we  have  is  that  of  single  (commonality).  Nor  can  the 
singleness  of  the  form  (of  Class)  be  set  aside  by  a  difference  among  the 
individuals  to  which  the  Class  happens  to  be  related  (by  inherence). 
And  the  absence  of  omnipresence,  as  also  that  of  parts,  is  -to  be  proved  in 
the  same  manner  as  (they  are  proved)  with  regard  to  sound. 

32.  Just  as  a  single  individual,  even  when  met  with  at  different 
times  (and  in  different  places),  is  recognised  to  be  the  same, — so,  in  the 
same  manner,  would  also  the  Class,  though  inhering  in  different  (in- 
dividual) substrates  (be  yet  recognised  to  be  one). 

33.  The  question — whether  the  Class  belongs  to  the  individual  in  its 
entirety,  or  in  parts, — is  not  proper  with  reference  to  the  Class.  Because 
apart  from  the  individuals  themselves,  there  can  be  no  idea  either  of  en- 
tirety or  of  parts  (with  regard  to  the  Class,  which,  by  itself,  is  impartite). 

34.  Therefore  (it  must  be  admitted  that)  we  are  cognisant  of  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Class  inheres  in  the  individuals.  And  there  being  no 
occasion  for  any  further  questions,  the  above  fact  (of  the  Class  inhering 
in  the  individuals )  rests  within  itself  (i.e.,  we  take  our  stand  upon  this 
well-ascertained  fact). 

35-36.     The  contact  in  parts,  which  we  perceive  in  the  case  of  the  gar- 

30.81  This  refers  to  the  following  objection :  "  Does  the  Class  belong  to  each  of 
the  individaals,  in  its  entirety, — or  does  it  pervade  through  all  of  them,  like  a  thread 
passing  through  all  the  beads  of  a  necklace  ?  The  former  alternative  cannot  hold  ; 
beoaase  a  single  object  cannot  reside  in  its  entirety,  in  more  than  one  place ;  and  as  for 
the  second  alternative,  how  can  there  be  a  recognition  of  anything  pervading  over  all 
individuals,  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ?  Consequently  no  idea  of  the 
class  is  possible."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  Class  inheres  in  its  entirety  in 
every  individual  j  and  as  for  the  possibility  of  such  inherence,  in  as  mach  as  we  actually 
perceive  it  to  be  so,  its  reality  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Nor  is  it  altogether  unreasonable  ; 
as  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  single  object  to  be  similarly  related  to  a  number  of  objects , 
"  Omnipresence,  ^c." — A  Class  is  such  as  is  not  limited  in  space  ;  and  not  that  it  exists 
everywhere.  The  fact  of  Sound  being  without  parts  has  been  proved  under  '  Sphota  ' ; 
and  that  of  its  being  not  omnipresent  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  '  (Juidia ' 
later  on. 

8k.8«  The  thread,  through  its  parts,  is  in  contact  with  every  one  of  the  beads,->»onB 
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land  and  the  thread  (on  which  the  garland  is  strung),  and  the  contact  in, 
entirety,  which  we  perceive  between  animals  and  their  properties,  and, 
between  the  voice  and  its  properties,-^all  these  are  due  to  the  partite 
character  (of  the  thread)  and  the  non-extensive  (limited)  character  of  the 
properties  respectively.  And  inasmuch  as  both  these  characters  are 
wanting  in  the  Glass,  we  can  have  none  of  the  aforesaid  contacts  with 
reference  to  it. 

37.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  restricting  the  methods  of  relation 
to  two  only.  Because  the  three  methods  (explained  in  K.  20  et  seq),  just 
as  the  two  just  mentioned,  are  alse  possible,  on  account  of  their  being 
perceived  by  the  senses  (as  described  above). 

38.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  threefold  relation  perceived  with  regard 
to  the  Class  is  not  perceived  anywhere  else  (and  hence  no  such  relation 
can  exist)," — (we  reply  that)  in  that  case,  the  same  would  be  the  case 
with  the  garland,  &c.;  because  there  is  no  equality  (or  similarity)  between 
those  two  (the  relation  of  the  string  with  the  beads  and  that  of  tlie  pro- 
perty with  the  animal),  nor  is  there  any  (equality)  of  these  witli  the 
relation  borne  by  the  Class  to  the  individuals. 

39.  For,  the  heat  of  fire  does  not  cease  to  exist,  on  the  mere  ground 
of  its  not  being  perceived  elsewhere.  Nor  is  the  relation  borne  by  the 
■Class  to  the  individual  got  at  by  means  of  Inference,  so  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  a  corroborative  instance. 

40.  Thus  then,  a  relation  (the  one  borne  by  the  Class),  which,  in  its 
proper  form,  is  perceived  by  the  sense,  cannot  possibly  be  rejected  on  the 
ground  of  the  form  of  other  relations, — specially  when  we  are  not  cogni- 
sant of  any  (such)  peculiarity  in  the  former  (as  would  place  it  in  a  position 
of  weakness  in  comparison  to  the  latter). 

41.  And  again,  it  is  not  proper  to  x-eject  a  principal  element  (in  the 
shape  of  the  Class  and  its  methods  of  relationship),  on  the  mere  ground 

part  of  the  thread  being  in  contact  with  one  bead,  and  so  on.  And  the  properties  of 
whiteness,  &c.,  of  the  animal,  reside  in  it,  in  their  entirety.  The  reason  for  the  former 
fact  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  thread  having  so  many  parts  j  and  that  of  the  latter  lies  in 
the  fact  0;f  the  properties  not  being  omnipresent.  The  Class  on  the  other  hand,  is  omni 
present;  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  all  individoals  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future;  and  as  it  is  so  perceived,  it  cannot  be  said  to  inhere  in  its  entirety  in  each 
individual. 

M  Because  a  certain  property  is  not  perceived  anywhere,  save  in  a  single  sub- 
strate,—that  cannot  be  a  reason  for  denying  its  existence  altogether.  For  instance, 
Warmth  is  found  in  fire  only ;  and  certainly  its  existence  cannot  be  denied.  "  Infer' 
ence." — It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  relation  borne  by  the  Class  is  perceived  by 
the  Senses. 

41  By  laying  stress  upon  the  twofoldness  of  relationships  you  seek  to  prove  the 
absence  of  the  Class.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  method  is  subservient  to  the  Indif 
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of  the  inapplicability  of  an  element  which  is  even  subordinate  to  its  subor- 
dinate. Because  (in  so  rejecting  the  Class  on  the  ground  of  the  said  in- 
applicability) you  would  be  rejecting  a  fact  of  Sense-perception  on  the 
ground  of  Inference  (an  absurdity). 

42.  Therefore  it  is  proper  to  reject  only  that  element  wbicb  is  found 
to  be  wholly  incompatible.  But  this  cannot  lead  to  the  rejection  of  some- 
tbing  else  which  is  quite  compatible  with  actual  facts. 

43.  Thus  then  (the  cognition  of  Class  being  due  to  Sense-perception), 
the  Class,  all-pervading  as  it  is  described  to  be  by  the  Vaifeshikas, 
is  recognised  only  iu  that  place  where  it  happens  to  be  manifested  by  the 
Individual ;  just  as  a  letter  (though  omnipresent,  is  cognised  only  when 
manifested  by  particular  utterances). 

44.  Therefore  (it  must  be  admitted  that)  the  idea  of  'cow,'  with 
regard  to  the  individual  cows,  is  based  upon  the  single  class  "Cow," — 
because  in  the  idea  of  all  of  these  there  is  a  tinge  of  the  cow  ;  and  because 
the  idea  of  all  these  (individuals)  is  of  one  and  the  same  form, — just  as 
the  idea  of  a  single  individual  cow. 

45.  The  idea  of  the 'cow  '  is  not  due  to  the  "black  cow," — nor  is  it 
based  upon  any  other  (particular  cow)  ; — because  that  idea  of  cow  is  pos- 

vidnal,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  sabordinate  to  the  Clasa.  Hence  the  fact  of  the  inappli- 
cability of  the  two  methoda  of  relationship  (accepted  by  yon)  cannot  lead  to  the  rejeo« 
tion  of  the  Class.  "  Because,  See." — The  Class  and  its  methods  of  relationship  are  all 
matters  of  Sense-perception ;  whereas  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  relationship  on 
the  ground  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  two  methoda,  is  got  at  by  means  of  Infer- 
ence. 

*S  What  is  impossible  is  only  the  applicability  of  the  two  methods  of  relationship 
to  the  case  of  the  Class.  Therefore  we  must  reject  this  applicability.  Bat  this  does 
not  necessitate  a  rejection  of  the  Class  itself. 

*3  Though  omnipresent,  the  Class — 'Cow'  f.i. — is  not  perceived  everywhere  ; 
because  that  which  manifests  it — the  Individual  Cow — exists  only  in  certain  places. 

**  Having  proved  the  existence  of  the  Class,  as  based  upon  Sense-perception,  the 
author  proceeds  to  cite  certain  syllogistic  arguments.  The  minor  term  of  the  syllogism  is 
the  fact  of  the  idea  of  one  Individual  being  like  those  of  other  Individuals  ;  the  Major 
term  is  the  fact  of  this  Idea  being  due  to  a  single  class  ("Cow").  Ani  the  reasons 
are  : — (1)  Because  the  ideas  of  all  these  are  tinged  by  the  form  of  the  "  Cow";  and  (2) 

because  the  ideas  of  all  individual  Cows  are  of  one  and  the  same  form.    Example ; 

That  Idea  which  is  tinged  by  the  shape  of  the  Cow,  is  always  of  one  and  the  same 
form,  and  as  such,  must  be  based  upon  a  single  entity — e.g.,  the  Idea  of  an  individual 
Cow. 

*6  The  Idea  of  Cow  is  not  brought  about  by  a  particular  Cow — the  black  one  f.i.  ; 
because  the  said  Idea  is  present  where  the  blackness  is  absent, — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  other 
kinds  of  cows,  Just  as  the  notion  of  "  Earth"  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  notion 
of  the  Jar.    The  Karika  mentions  two  conclusions  that  follow  from  the  same  premises. 

The  first  is  what  has  been  explained   and   the  second   is  expressed  in   the   sentence 

"  Nor  is  it  based,  Sfc." 
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Bible  also  ia  a  place  where  there  is  absence  of  that  particular  cow, — jnst  as 
tlie  idea  of  "  earth"  with  regard  to  the  jar. 

46.  The  idea  of  'cow '  has  for  its  object  something  (i.e.,  the  class 
cow  ')  that  inheres  in  every  one  of  the  individuals, — because  with  regard 

to  every  individual  (cow)  there  is  an  idea  of  the  "  cow,"  which  is  com- 
plete ill  itself, — just  as  the  idea  of  every  single  individual  cow  (taken 
one  by  one). 

47.  Though  inhering  in  each  one  of  the  individuals,  the  Class 
IS  one, — because  (with  regard  to  it,  there  is  a  single  idea  of  the  class 
"Cow"), — just  as  in  the  case  of  negative  expressions  (like  "  non-Brah- 
mana,"  &c.),  there  is  negation  of  the  Brahmana,  &c. 

48.  The  idea  of  the  "cow"  is  not  based  upon  similarity  (among  the 
individual  cows), — because,  being  valid  {i.e.,  correct)  it  is  broijght  about 
by  identity, — just  as  the  recognition  of  a  certain  individual  object  (as 
being  the  same  that  was  seen  before). 

49.  And  certainly,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  with  regard  to  the  class 
"  Cow  "  any  such  single  idea  (as  serves  to  embrace  all  the  individuals  in 
a  single  notion)  is  false.  Because  in  this  (recognition  of  a  single  idea) 
there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the  means  (by  which  we  recognise  the  single 

*'  The  idea  of  the  Individual  Cow  resides  in  its  entirety  in  that  Individual ;  and 
as  such  is  held  to  have  for  its  object,  the  objective  'Cow.'  In  the  same  manner,  the 
notion  of  "Cow"  has  for  its  object  something  that  is  commonly  inherent  among  all 
individual  covpaj  and  this  can  only  be  the  Glass  "Cow." 

■11  That  with  regard  to  which  there  is  a  single  idea  must  be  one ;  even  if  inher- 
ing in  many  individuals.  For  instance,  the  negative  word  "  Non-Brahmana"  applies  in 
its  entirety  to  many  individuals — viz  :  the  Kshatriya,  the  Vai(jya,  &o, ;  and  yet  the  negation 
of  Brdhmanhood  must  be  accepted  to  be  one  only ;  and  this  because,  with  regard  to 
all  cases  of  the  absence  of  Brdhmanhood  we  have  a  single  Idea,— that  of  non-Brdh^nanhood. 
Consequently,  even  the  multiplicity  of  substrates  does  not  lead  to  any  multiplicity  of 
the  Idea  itself.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Class  ;  though  it  inheres  in  every  one  of  fhe  Indi- 
viduals constituting  it,  it  must  be  accepted  to  be  one,  and  one  only. 

*3  The  idea  of  the  Cow  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  of  the  Class  "  cow  " 
inhering  in  one  Individual  being  identically  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  to  inhere 
in  another  Individual  Cow.  And  such  an  Idea  could  not  be  based  upon  similarity,  which 
differs  with  every  two  Individuals.  In  fact,  jnst  as  a  certain  Individual — Rama,  f.i., — 
having  been  once  seen,  comes  to  be  recognised  again,  as  being  the  same  person  ; 
so  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  Class  "  cow, "  when  we  have  once  recog- 
nised it  as  inhering  in  the  Black  Cow,  if  we  happen  to  see  subsequently  a  Bed  Cow, 
we  at  once  oonclade  that  the  Class  inhering  in  this  latter  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  inhered  in  the  Blaei  Cow.  And  so  on,  we  come  to  have  a  general  Idea  of  the 
Clais  "  Cow,"  apart  from  the  Individual  Cows. 

*9  An  Idea  that  has  once  been  cognised  can  be  rejected  as  false,  only — (1)  if  at 
some  future  time  we  come  across  a  certain  flaw  in,  the  means  by  which  we  got  at  the  Idea  ; 
pi  (2)  if  subsequently  stronger  conviotionB  to  the  contrary  present  themselves,  so 
strongly  as  to  contradict,  and,  by  its  superior  validity,  set  aside,  the  former  Idea.    In  the 
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idea);  nor  is  there  any  stronger  conviction,  to  the  contrary,  that  would 
reject  it. 

50.  Ohj. :  "  In  a  place,  where  the  fact  of  the  Class  being  something 
other  (than  the  Individual)  has  been  proved  on  the  ground  of  the  cogni- 
sability  of  the  Class  apart  from  the  Individual, — the  instances  of  tlie 
'forest,'  &c„  are  brought  forward,  in  order  to  show  the  non-absolute  {i.e., 
doubtful)  character  of  the  argument ; — and  as  such  how  can  irrelevancy 
be  urged  against  this  (citing  of  '  forest,'  &o. )  ?  " 

51.  If  we  were  to  bring  forward  the  fact  (of  the  perception  of  Class 
apart  from  the  Individuals)  as  an  argument  to  prove  (our  position),  then 
it  would  be  quite  proper  to  urge  the  non-universality  (of  our  premises). 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  bring  forward  (the  aforesaid  fact  of  Sense- 
perception)  only  as  an  objection  (against  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Class  altogether)  ;  and  (it  is  with  regard  to  the  citing  of  '  forest, '  &c., 
against  this  objection,  which  is  not  an  argument,  that)  "  irrelevancy  "  has 
been  mentioned  (in  the  Bhashya). 

case  of  the  idea  of  the  Class  "  Cow  "  however,  we  have  none  of  these  two  contingencies  ; 
and  hence  the  idea  cannot  be  rejected  as  false. 

60  Sa,ja  the  Bhashya:  "  asatyapyarthantare  evanjatiyakebhavatipratyayah,  panktiryu- 
tham  vanamiti  yatha  iti  cet  asanibaddham  vacanam,  &o.,  &o."  And  the  objector  in  the 
Karilsa  shows  that  the  citing  of  the  instance  of  the  Forest,  &c.,  is  not  "  asamladdha," 
inasmuch  as  it  strikes  at  the  very  universality  of  the  premiss  brought  forward  by  the 
Bhashya  to  prove  the  fact  of  Class  being  something  different  from  the  Individual. 
Because  the  Forest  is  also  recognised  as  something  different  from  each  Individual  Tree 
in  it,  and  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Forest  is  nothing  apart  from  these  trees  ;  there- 
fore the  mere  fact  of  the  Ciass  being  recognised  apart  from  the  Individuals  constitut- 
ing it  is  not  enough  reason  for  holding  the  Class  to  be  something  different  from  the 
Individuals. 

H  The  fact  of  the  Class  being  something  different  from  the  Individual  is  perceived 
by  the  senses  ;  and  as  such,  for  proving  this  we  stand  in  need  of  no  arguments.  The 
fact  is  that  the  adversary  having  denied  the  existence  of  the  Class  apart  from  the  Indivi- 
duals, we  present  before  him  the  fact  of  the  Class  being  actually  perceived  by  the 
senses  to  be  something  different  from  its  constituent  Individuals.  And  as  this  is  no 
inferential  reasoning  that  we  bring  forward,  it  is  not  right  that  you  should  seek  to  set 
it  aside  by  citing  an  argument,  based  upon  the  instance  of  the  forest.  Specially  as 
Sense-perception  depends,  for  its  validity,  only  up'm  a  correct  functioning  of  the  senses, 
and  not  upon  any  non-contradiction,  &o.  Consequently  to  bring  forward  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  Forest — even  granting  the  validity  of  your  reasoning  with  regard  to 
this,— would  never  serve  to  invalidate  a  fact  of  direct  Sense-perception.  All  that  your 
instance  can  do  is  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  fact  in  every  case.  But  any  such 
exceptional  instance  cannot  affect  any  particular  case  of  the  Class  which  is  directly  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  as  such,  can  never  be  set  aside,  except  when  we  cognise, 
tj/  means  of  the  senses,  the  fact  that  the  class  is  not  perceived  apart  from  the  Individuals. 
And  BO  long  as  this  is  not  cognised,  no  amount  of  instances  can  shake  the  validity  of  a 
fact  founded  upon  direct  Sense- percpption. 
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52.  By  this  (mention  of  the  fact  of  the  Class  being  perceived  to  be 
apart  fi-om  the  individuals)  we  only  meant  to  show  that  the  arguments, 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  non-existence  (of  Glass  apart  from  the 
Individuals),  is  contradicted  by  a  fact  of  direct  Sense-perception.  The 
argument  brought  forward  by  the  adversary  (with  a  view  to  prove  the 
said  non-existence  of  the  Class,  &c.),  has  already  been  shown  above  (in 
Karika  11). 

53.  Nor  can  the  falsity  of  the  above  fact  of  Sense-perception  be 
urged  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  falsity  of  a  like  perception  with  regard 
to  the  forest.  Because  the  falsity  of  one  (Sense-perception)  cannot  lead 
to  the  falsity  of  all  (facts  of  Sense-perception).  And  hence  the  citing 
of  'forest,'  &c.,  cannot  but  be  declared  irrelevant. 

54.  Just  as  by  the  falsity  of  the  cognition  of  the  forest,  &o.  (as  some- 
thing apart  from  the  trees),  the  cognitions  of  taste,  &c,,  do  not  become 
false  taste,  &c., — so  would  the  cognition  of  Class  too  (as  something  apart 
from  the  individuals)  (not  be  rendered  false,  by  the  falsity  of  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  forest).  Or  else,  you  must  mention  some  peculiarity  (with 
regard  to  the  cognition  of  Class)  (that  would  differentiate  it  from  the 
case  of  taste,  &c.,  and  thereby  save  your  position). 

55.  The  idea  of  singleness,  with  regard  to  a  forest  as  cognised  apart 
from  the  trees,  may  be  a  mistaken  one,  because  of  a  discrepancy  in  the 
shape  of  remoteness  (of  the  forest,  from  the  person  perceiving  it  from 
a  distance).  In  the  case  of  the  Class,  however,  there  is  no  such  discre- 
pancy (and  hence  it  cannot  be  false). 

66.     (In  the  case  of  the  cognition  of  the  forest  as  one),  when  one  gets 

tS  This  refers  to  the  following  objection  :  "Even  if  such  be  the  case,  the  instance 
of  forest,  &c.,  may  be  accepted  as  invalicLiting  the  f.iet  of  Sense-perception,  urged  by 
the  Mimansaka,  and  as  such  there  would  be  no  irrelevancy  in  the  matter."  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  becaase  the  perception  of  the  forest,  as  something  apart  from  the 
trees,  is  false — that  cannot  be  any  reason  for  denying  the  truth  of  other  facts  of  Sense- 
perception,  so  even  thns  the  irrelevancy  remains  just  as  before. 

6*  "  Peculiarity  " — no  such  is  possible. 

6S  A  cognition  can  be  accepted  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  only  Vfhen  there  happens  to 
be  some  discrepancy  in  the  means  of  that  cognition.  In  the  case  of  the  person  who 
(himself  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  forest)  makes  the  assertion  that  the  forest  is 
something  apart  from  trees  in  it, — we  may  consider  this  to  be  a  mistaken  notion,  because 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  forest,  which  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  process  of  Sense- 
perception  ;  and  there  is  every  chance  of  such  sensuous  perception  being  mistaken. 
In  the  case  of  the  cognition  of  the  Class  however,  we  have  no  such  discrepancy,  and 
as  such  it  cannot  but  be  accepted  as  correct. 

'*  Another  reason  for  rejecting  a  fact  of  Sense-perception  as  false  lies  in  the  fact 
of  its  being  such  as  is  subsequently  set  aside  by  another  conviction  got  by  a  more 
authoritative  means.  The  said  Idea  of  the  Forest  may  be  so  rejeotable  j  but  that  of  the 
Class  ia  never  found  to  be  rejected. 
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near  the  trees,  the  singleness,  of  the  idea  (of  the  forest)  with  regard  to 
them,  ceases;  wtereas,  iby  no  means  whatever,  is  the  idea  of  Class  (being 
an  entity  apart  from  the  Individuals)  ever  found  to  be  set  aside. 

57-58.  The  idea  of  the  singleness  (of  the  forest  as  apart  from  the 
trees), — (based  only  upon  perception),  as  considered  independently  of  (the 
denotation  of)  the  word  ("  Vana  "),— has  been  rejected  (on  the  ground  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  observer,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  see  things 
rightly  from  a  distance).  And  as  for  the  Idea  of  singleness  (of  the  forest) 
Wed  upon  (the  fact  of  the  forest  being  the  only  object  denoted  by)  the 
word  "  Forest,"— this  (Idea)  may  also  occur  to  one  who  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  forest  (and  not  at  a  distance).  But  even  this  Idea  may  be  taken  to  be 
false,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  its  being  amenable  to  (any  means  of 
right  notion)  Sense-perception  and  the  rest.  As  for  the  Class,  it  is  always 
in  the  same  character  (of  singleness,  apart  from  the  Individuals)  that  it  is 
cognised  by  all  the  means  of  right  notion  (and  as  such,  the  idea  of  its 
singleness,  &o.,  can  never  be  set  aside). 

59.  As  a  rule,  a  word  is  always  used  with  reference  to  an  object 
which  has  been  cognised  by  other  means  of  right  notion.  Consequently 
whenever  it  happens  to  be  used,  with  regard  to  an  object  not  (otherwise)  per- 
ceived,— as  in  the  case  of  the  "  forest," — it  must  lead  to  mistaken  (notion). 

60.  (I.)  Some  people  hold  that  the  singleness  of  the  forest  is  always 
cognisable  by  the  word  alone  ;  and,  as  snch,  it  would  always  be  true,  even 
though  there  were  no  Support  from  other  ( means  of  right  notion) ;  just  as 
the  (cognition  of)  taste  is  true,  though  it  is  not  supported  by  the  ear, 
oV  aiiy  other  means  of  right  notion,  save  the  tongue. 

6-1.  Falsity,  caused  by  the  non-support  (non-cooperation  of  other 
means  of  right  notion),  could  apply  (to  the  case  of  the  Idea  of  the  singleness 
of  the  forest  as  signified  by  the  word)  only  if  it  were  not  cognised.  When 
hbiiVev'er,  it  has  once  been  duly  cognised,  the  mere  absence  of  extraneous 
cbrroboration  cannot  in  any  way  affect  its  validity. 

62.  That  the  word  can  apply  only  to  such  objects  as  are  amenable  to 
other  means  of  right  notion,  is  not  accepted  as  a  rule  applying  to  all  words. 

M  If  the  notion  of  singleness  were  only  based  npon  the  word  "  Vana,"  then  alone, 
being  purely .reriaf,  it  could  not  bat  be  false. 

60  The  author  now  proceeds  to  explain  the  various  views  taken  of  the  above  ques- 
tion. Some  people  hold  that  the  idea  of  the  singleness  of  the  forest  is  got  at  by  means 
of  the  word,  and  is  true ;  and  as  such  the  case  of  this  cannot  serve  to  invalidate  the 
notion  of  the  singleness  of  Class.  It  is  only  the  word  that  is  the  means  of  cognising 
the  singleness  of  the  Forest  j  and  as  snch  this  idea  of  singleness  would  be  false,  only 
so  long  as  the  word  has  not  duly  signified  it.  When  however  the  idea  lias  been  once 
signified,  it  stands  in  need  of  no  other  support. 

M  This  i-ule  cannot  affect  all  words ;  because  there  are  certain  things— D/ianiia 
above  all  the  rest— that  are  cognisable  by  loord,  and  word  alone. 
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63.  (II.)  In  fact,  however  (in  the  case  of  the  Idea  of  the  singleness 
of  the  forest)  we  have  the  support  (of  other  means  of  right  notion),  in- 
asmuch as  the  forest  is  Only  the  many  trees  (considered  together) ;  and 
these  trees  surely  are  cognised  hy  other  means  of  right  notion  (Sense- 
perception,  f.i.) ;  and  as  for  the  number  (singularity  in  "  Vanam"),  this 
too  is  found  to  be  cognised  (by  other  means  of  right  notion)  in  other 
objects  (the  jar,  f.i.) 

64.  If  it  be  urgdd  that  the  many  (trees)  cannot  be  denoted  by  a 
single  word  "  (Forest "), — (we  reply  that)  we  could  have  such  denotation, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ehafesha  compound.  And  if  it  be  said  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Bkagesha  the  number  is  changed  (into  the  plural), — then  (we 
reply  that)  we  may  leave  off  this  factor  (of  the  change  of  number)  (and 
yet  the  fact  of  the  denotation  of  the  many  by  a  single  word  remains 
common  both  to  the  ekafSsha  in  '  ghatah '  and  the  word  "  Vafiam  "  as  signi- 
fying the  many  trees). 

65.  Thus  then  we  find  that  the  compatibility  of  singularity  (with  the 
many  trees)  can  be  established  by  means  of  a  universal  affirmative  premiss. 
And  thereby  we  could  have  the  number  (singularity,  applying  to  the  trees 
as  constituting  the  forest),  even  though  it  is  not  cognised  by  any  other 
means  of  right  notion ; — just  as  we  do  admit  of  the  movement  of  the  sun 
(which  is  not  cognisable  by  any  other  means  of  right  notion,  but  is 
established  only  by  means  of  Inference). 

66.  Some  people  explain  the  word  "Vanam,"  as  denoting  the  cow. 
monality  or  class  of  "  many  "  (i.e.,  Bahutwa  =  muUitudinousness)  as  located 
in  {i.e.,  belonging  to)  the  tree.     And  certainly  the  class  "  multitudinous- 

6*  In  the  ilca^eiha  compound,  many  jars  are  signified  by  the  single  word  "  ghatah.'' 
The  second  objeotion  means  that  the  eka^esha  in  'ghatah'  is  Plnral,  whereas  '  Vanam' 
is  Singular,  and  as  such  could  not  denote  many  trees.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that 
though  the  word  "  Vanam "  will  differ  from  the  eka^eiha  in  the  point  of  its  number^ 
yet  the  fact  of  one  word  signifying  many  individuals  remains  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
and  it  is  this  alone  that  we  seek  to  establish. 

66  As  a  matter  of  fact,  singularity  belongs  to  the  trees  themselves.  Since  the  name 
'  Vanam'  applies  to  many  trees,  and  the  relation  of  singularity  (in  '  Vanam')  with  the 
many  cannot  be  cognised  by  any  other  means  of  right  notion, — therefore  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  universal  affirmative  premiss,  whereby  we  could  establish  the  compati- 
bility of  the  denotation  of  the  noun  ("  Vana "  denoting  the  many  trees)  with  the 
denotation  of  the  affix  (the  Accusative  Singular).  This  premiss  is  that  "  the  affix  that 
is  found  joined  to  a  noun  connects  its  own  denotation  with  the  object  denoted  by  the 
noun."  From  this  premiss,  we  conclude  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  objects 
denoted  by  the  word  "  Vana"  (t.a.,  the  many  trees)  and  the  singularity  denoted  by  the 
singular  Accusative  affix  in  "  Vanam." 

^'  rinding  that  no  amount  of  Inference  can  lead  to  the  compatibility  of  singularity 
with  many  trees, — because  this  would  mean  the  accepting  of  Inference  in  the  face  of  its 
opposition  to  a  fact  of  Senee-perception,— the  KarikJ  throws  out  another  suggestion. 
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ness  "  is  only  one  (and  as  such  tbe  singular  number  in  "  Vanam  "  becomes 
quite  compatible  with  the  denotation  of  many  trees).  Or  (we  may  accept 
the  view  that)  the  class  "  Forest"  resides  in  the  trees  (and  thus  too  the 
singular  in  "  Vqnam  "  becomes  compatible,  as  the  class  "  Forest "  is  only 
one). 

67.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  single  object  that  could  be  the 
substrate  (of  the  denotation  of  the  word  "  Vana "),  (such  denotation  is 
possible), — just  as  (though)  the  wJwle  (has  no  one  substrate  apart  from 
the  parts  constituting  it,  yet  it  is  accepted)  to  be  one,  and  so  forth.  And  as, 
for  the  fact  of  the  manifestation  (of  the  single  forest)  by  means  of  the 
many  trees,  not  in  contact  with  one  another  (like  the  parts  of  a  whole), — 
since  such  manifestation  is  perceived  by  the  eyes  (as  really  existing  in 
the  case  of  the  single  forest  and  the  many  trees),  therefore  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  incongruous. 

68-69.  The  word  "  Vana"  may  be  the  common  (generic)  name  of 
denotation  residing  elsewhere  (i.e.,  in  the  individuals) :  Just  as  we  find  the 
name  "wandering  about"  applying  to  the  momentarily  changing  parti- 
cular movements, — so  in  the  same  manner,  is  distinctly  cognised  the  Class 
"  Forest,"  even  though  its  substrates  are  many  and  diverse. 

69-70.  (III.)  Or  again,  the  "  Forest"  may  be  accepted  as  one,  on  the 
ground  of  (all  the  trees  conjointly)  bringing  about  a  single  effect  (in  the 
shape  of  the  denotation  of  tbe  forest), — just  as  the  word  "  Gauh,"  though 
made  up  of  several  letters,  Qa  and  the  rest,  is  yet  accepted  as  being  (in 

«7  Jast  as  the  whole  has  no  substratum  apart  from  its  parts,  so  the  word  "  forest " 
has  no  substrate  apart  from  the  trees  contained  in  it.  The  two  oases  being  identical, 
we  cannot  rightly  deny  the  one  while  admitting  the  other.  "  Incongruous." — Though 
tlie  manifestation  of  the  single  forest  by  the  many  trees,  or  vtce  veisu,  is  a  fact  self- 
contradictory  in  itself, — yet  iaasmuch  as  such  manifestation  is  cognised  by  Sense- 
experience  to  have  a  real  existence,  it  cannot  bat  be  admitted  to  be  true. 

60.69  The  movements  that  are  always  disappearing  are  also  included  in  a,  generic 
term ;  and  as  for  "  forest,"  though  the  individual  trees,  the  substrates  of  the  generic 
notion  of  the  Forest,  are  many  and  various,  yet,  we  cannot  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
generic  notion. 

6».10  Though  the  letters,  making  up  the  word  "Gauh,"  are  many,  yet,  inas- 
much as  all  these  letters  conjointly  bring  about  the  only  effect,  in  the  shape,  of  the  signi- 
fication of  the  object  Cow,  the  word  is  admitted  to  be  one  only.  Similarly,  in  the  case 
of  the  Forest,  though  it  consists  of  many  trees,  yet  inasmuch  as  all  these  trees  con- 
jointly bring  about  the  single  effect,  in  the  shape  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Forest,  the 
collection  of  these  trees  is  accepted  as  one  composite  whole.  Those  trees  that  are 
always  found  to  exist  singly  by  themselves  cannot  have  any  single  joint  action  j  in 
fact,  they  are  the  causes  of  so  many  diverse  ideas  (of  various  trees)  ;  and  consequently 
these  cannot  be  held  to  be  included  in  the  denotation  of  the  single  word  "  Forest." 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  trees  are  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  they  are 
never  called  "  Forest." 
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the  form  made  up  of  these  letters  taken  conjointly)  one  word  (denoting 
the  cow).  And  as  for  those  trees  that  are  always  known  to  exist  singly  by 
themselves  (apart  from  other  trees),  the  word  "  Forest  "  is  not  meant  to 
apply  to  these. 

70-71.  (IV.)  Or,  in  the  case  of  such  terms  as  "  Series,"  "  Group," 
"  Forest,"  &o., — even  in  the  absence  of  the  singleness  of  the  objects  (denot- 
ed by  these), — we  may  explain  the  notion  of  singleness  as  being  indirectly 
indicated,  through  the  peculiarities  of  place,  time  and  action,  &c. 

71-73.  We  have  the  idea  of  "Forest"  with  reference  to  a  collection 
of  trees; — but  we  could  not  hold  the  idea  of  the  class  "  Cow  "  to  belong 
to  a,  colleatio7i  of  cows.  Because  the  idea  of  the  class  "Cow"  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  "  tree "  (inasmuch  as  just  as  to  each  of  the  individual 
trees  belongs  the  character  of  "  tree,"  so  to  each  individual  cow  belongs 
the  idea  of  the  class  "Cow").  Nor  can  we  assume  (the  idea  of  the  Class 
"Cow"  to  belong  to)  a  collection  (of  individual  cows)  ;  because  that  idea 
of  the  class  "  Cow  "  does  not  resemble  that  of  the  '  forest '  in  the  point  of 
the  non-cognition  of  this  latter  apart  (from  the  trees  constituting  it). 

73-71.  Nor  can  a  conglomeration  of  the  dewlap,  &c.,  be  the  subs- 
trate of  the  idea  of  the  Glass  ("Cow");  because  the  operation  of  these 
(dewlap,  &c.),  ceases  with  the  bringing  about  of  the  cognition  of  the 
individual  (cow) ;  whereas  the  idea  o£  the  class  "Cow"  rests  in  the  com- 
monality of  {i.e.,  the  ei>tity  common  to)  tliese  (individuals).  Then, 
even  if  you  deny  a  corporate  whole  (apart  from  the  constituent  particles, — 
as  held  by  the  Bauddha),  the  Class  still  remains  (untouched). 

75-76.  By  means  of  the  arguments  explained  before  (in  support  of 
the  existence  of   Glass  apart  from  the  Individuals),  we  could  also  prove 

10.11  Inaamuoh  aa  the  trees  conjointly  exist  in  one  place,  or  at  the  same  time, 
or  have  the  same  joint  action, — these  special  features  indirectly  point  to  the  notion  of 
singularity  with  regard  to  the  "Forest,"  even  though  the  objects  denoted  by  the 
word — viz.,  the  trees — are  many  and  diverse. 

H.IS  "  Does  not  resemble,  Sf'c." — The  forest  is  not  perceptible,  apart  from  the  trees, 
whereas  we  are  cognisant  of  the  Glass  "Cow,"  even  apart  from  any  indTOicZimJ  cow 
that  may  come  into  our  view. 

1!.14  The  conglomeration  of  the  Dewlap,  &o.,  is  only  capable  of  bringing  about  a 
cognition  of  the  mdiwdttaZ  cow  J  whereas  the  idea  of  the  Class  'Cow'  extends  over  all 
individual  cows,  which  are,  on  this  very  account,  considered  as  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  class.  "  Therefore  even,  ^c." — The  Bauddha  holds  that  the  Whole  is  nothing 
apart  from  the  constituent  particles;  i.e.,  the  Jar  is  nothing  more  than  a  conglomeration 
of  atoms.  But  we  have  shown  above  that  the  Class  is  something  quite  different  froiu 
a  conglomeration  of  parts.  Therefore  the  denial  of  the  whole  does  not  affect  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Class. 

76.1J  We  admit  of  the  Class,  simply  on  account  of  the  fact  of  the  cognition  of  a 
certain  single  commonality  extending  over  many  Individuals,    In  the  same  manner, 
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the  g5?i^teRoe  of  th?  whole  %}so.  But  between  this  (Tyhol^)  and  its 
constituent  parts,  th^yp  could  be  no  absolute  difference ;  inasmuch  as,  likei 
the  Class  from  the  Individuals,  this  Whole  also  is  never  cognised  as 
wholly  apart  (from  its  constituent  parts). 

76-77.  Both  difference  and  non-difference  (of  the  Whole  from  the 
p3,rts)  have  been  affirmed  and  denied  by  some  people.  But  between  the 
two  sets  of  arguments  it  has  never  been  ascertained  which  is  the  stronger 
and  which  the  weaker;  therefore  it  is  best  to  take  the  middle  course  (i.e., 
admit  of  both  difference  and  non-difference,  partially). 

78.  Thus  then,  both  difference  and  non-difference  being  affirmed  as 
well  as  denied  (with  equally  strong  arguments),  it  must  be  admitted  that 
(both  these  characters  apply  to  the  Whole,  which  thus  bpcomes  of  a  varie- 
gated character),  like  a  multi-coloured  object ;  and  as  such  it  is  incorrect 
to  assert  that  it  has  only  one  character  (f.i.  colour,  in  the  case  of  the 
object). 

79-80.  This  fact  of  the  non-absolute  character  pf  an  object,  does  not 
render  our  cognition  of  it  doutbtful  (or  invalid).  Because  it  is  only  where 
the  cognition  itself  is  doubtful,  that  we  can  have  its  invalidity.  In  the 
present  case  however,  our  cognition  is  perfectly  certain,  viz.,  that  the 
object  is  of  non-absolute  (or  doubtful)  character  (and  as  such,  the  validity  of 
this  cognition  cannot  be  doubted). 

80-81.  The  fact  of  the  non-cognition  of  the  Whole,  when  the  parts 
have  been  mentally  abstracted,  is  also  possible  for  the  Auluhya  (whp  holds 
the  difference-rtheory),  on  account  of  the  destruction  (of  the  Wholp)  also 
being  in  the  mind  (of  the  person  whp  ^jjstr^cts  the  parts). 

inasmnoh  as  we  have  notions  of  singleness — with  regard  to  a  jar,  f.i.,  even  though  it  ia 
made  up  of  many  constituent  atoms, — we  must  admit  of  the  existence  of  one  corporate 
whole,  aa  something  different  (though  not  ahsolutely)  from  the  constituent  parts. 

W.n  "Bat  between,  Sec" — The  arguments  on  both  aides  are  equally  weak  and 
equally  strong. 

19.80  The  doubtful  character  of  the  object  does  not  in  any  way  invalidate  onr 
cognition  of  it.  It  is  only  where  the  cognition  itself  is  doubtful— as  in  the  case  of  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  certain  object  before  us  is  a  man  or  a  post — that,  there  being 
no  fixed  cognition,  there  can  be  no  validity  to -it.  In  the  case  in  question  however,  we 
have  a  definite  cognition,  not  doubtful  in  the  least,  of  the  duplicate  character  of  the 
object;  and  hence  the  cognition  cannot  be  said  to  be  doubtful  or  invalid. 

80.81  The  upholders  of  the  "  non-difflerence  "  theory  urge  as  follows  :  "  When  we  men- 
tally abstract  the  constituent  atoms,  one  by  one,  from  any  object,  we  find  that  eventually 
nothing  is  left  behind  ;  and  hence  we  cannot  think  of  any  whole  apart  from  the  parts." 
The  sense  of  the  Kdrikd  is  that  this  argument  is  not  by  any  means  exolnsive ;  because 
even  one  who  holds  the  whole  to  be  distinct  from  the  parts,  admits  the  whole  to  be  only 
an  entity,  due  to  an  agglomeration  of  parts ;  and  consequently,  when  the  parts  have  been 
mentally  abstraciied,  the  agglomeration  of  these  also  ceases  (mentally) ;  and  thus 
.there  being  a  mental  destruction  of  the  object  itself,  it  could  not  be  cogaised  (after 
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81-82.  The  relation  that  tlic  whole  bears  to  the  part.s  is  recognised 
to  be  such  as  simultaneously  extends  over  (all  the  parts) ;  and  hence  the 
questions — whether  the  whole  is  related  to  each  part  in  its  entirety,  &c., 
&c. — with  regard  to  this,  are  to  be  rejected,  just  as  they  have  been  with 
regard  to  the  Glass. 

82-83.  If  the  idea  of  the  Class  "  Cow "  were  due  to  (that  of)  the 
conglomeration  of  the  various  parts,  dewlap  and  the  rest, — then  we  could 
not  have  the  notion  of  the  Class  "Cow"  (which  we  may  have  cognised 
with  regard  to  one  cow)  with  regard  to  an  individual  cow  (other  than  the 
one  with  reference  to  which  the  bovine  character  has  been  cognised)  ; 
because  the  dewlap,  &o.,  belonging  to  one  individual  cow  are  entirely 
different  from  those  belonging  to  the  other  (and  as  such  the  idea  of  one 
could  not  apply  to  the  other). 

83-84.  Nor  is  any  commonality  of  the  parts  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
versary (the  Bauddha,  who  denies  all  positive  commonality).  Therefore 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  the  class  "Cow"  is  brought  about 
by  something  other  than  the  dewlap,  &c. 

84-85.  The  idea  of  "  forest "  that  we  have — with  reference  to  a 
forest  other  (than  the  one  that  has  been  once  perceived  to  be  a  collection 
of  trees  and  so  forth), — is  said  to  have  for  its  object  the  class  "  tree  "  with 
many  substrates  (in  the  shape  of  the  many  trees  making  up  the  forest). 

85-86.  Just  as,  even  though  the  Class  by  itself  is  one,  yet  it  has 
multiplicity,  in  view  of  the  individuals  (included  therein), —  so  too,  though 
the  individuals  are  many,  yet  they  may  be  considered  as  one,  in  view  of 
the  Class  (to  which  they  belong). 

the  parts  have  been  taken  away).  In  the  absence  of  the  parts  themselves,  we  cannot 
be  cognisant  of  any  conglomeration  of  them. 

81.82  "Rejected" — because  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  questions.  (See  above: 
"  na  hi  hhedavinirmukte  hdrtanydbhdga-vilcalpanam). 

82.88  Any  idea — of  the  bovine  character,  f.i. — brought  about  by  the  Dewlap 
seen  in  one  cow,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  brought  about  by  the  same  thing 
seen  in  another  cow.  And  thus  we  would  have  to  postulate  as  many  bovine  characters 
as  there  are  individual  cows. 

88.8*  This  strikes  at  the  theory  that  the  notion  of  the  Class  "  Cow  "  could  pertain 
to  all  the  cows,  only  if  we  had  a  ciass  in  the  shape  of  the  poris  o/ t/ie  cow;— i.e.,  the 
class  "  dewlap "  would  include  the  dewlaps  of  all  cows,  and  so  on.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  Bauddha  denies  all  positive  Glass,  even  this  refuge  is  barred  against  him. 

84.86  The  idea  of  the  Forest  has  beeu  analysed  above  into  that  of  the  Class  "  Tree  " 
with  many  svhstrates ;  and  the  sense  of  the  Kdrikd  is  that  this  idea  may  be  accepted 
as  the  commonality  inhering  in  all  forests. 

86.8S  The  Class  by  itself  is  one ;  but  in  the  shape  of  Individuals,  it  is  many.  So  too, 
conversely,  the  Individuals  by  themselves  are  many ;  tliough  one  only,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Class, 
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86-89.  In  the  matter  of  clenoting  either  one  or  many  (objects), 
words  have  their  power  (of  denotation)  irrevocably  fixed  by  convention. 
Some  (words),  like  "Ambara"  (sky),  and  the  like,  denote  the  individual 
with  its  own  number  (i.e.,  singular).  In  the  assertion  "  one  corn  is  ripe" 
(said  with  reference  to  the  sheaves  of  corn  in  a  field),  the  word 
("  Vnhih  ")  denotes  the  class  ("  Vrihi  ")  with  its  own  number  (singular). 
In  the  case  of  the  " sannahanana  (preparation)  of  the  wife"  ("in  accord- 
ing to  the  Injyinotion  Patnim  sannahydt " )  the  word  {"  Patnim")  denotes 
the  individual  (wife)  as  qualified  by  the  number  (singularity  of  the  Class). 
(In  the  Injunction  "  Vasantaya  Tcapnijalan  alabhet")  the  word  "  Kapin- 
jalan  "  signifies  the  class  "  Kapinjala  ''. 

91-92.  The  word  "  Darah,"  whether  used  with  regard  to  an  individual 
(wife)  or  to  the  Class,  is  always  used  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  tlie 
constituent  parts  (i.e.,  always  in  the  Pluial). 

92-93.  The  word  "  Vana "  (used  always  in  the  Singular)  on  the 
other  hand,  signifies  many  individual  (trees)  as  qualified  by  the  number 
(singularity)  of  the  Class;  or  it  may  be  taken  to  signify  the  (single)  Class 
"  Tree  "  as  located  in  many  individuals. 

93-94.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  all  such  words  as  "  Series  "  ("  Crowd" ) 
&o.,  we  always  have  some  (singular)  qualification  or  other,  in  the  shape 
of  conjunction,  &c.  (which  serve  to  justify  the  Singular  number).  There, 
fore  the  notion  of  singularity  (in  these )  is  not  groundless. 

94-95.  If  the  idea  (of  single  commonality),  that  is  common  between 
the  Forest  and  the  directly  perceptible  Class,  be  said  to  be  non-existing 
(i.e.,  false,  with  regard  to  the  Class,  simply  because  it  is  found  to  be  false  in 
the  case  of  Forest), — then  (even  such  known  objects  as)  the  trees,  &c., 
being  equal  to  the  Class  (on  the    ground  of  sense-perceptibility),   (would 

86.89  The  Sky  is  one  ;  the  Corns  are  many  ;  hence  the  Singular  is  based  upon  the 
Class,  The  word '  patnl '  refers  to  the  wives  of  all  persons  performing  the  Darfa-Piirna- 
?ii«sa  sacrifice  ;  hence  the  Singular  number,  in  the  word  "  patnlm"  &a  appearing  in  the 
Sentence  must  be  accepted  as  referring  to  the  singleness  of  the  Class  "  Patni."  The 
class  "Kapinjala"  is  only  one;  therefore  the  Plural  number  must  be  explained  as 
pertaining  to  the  plurality  of  the  Individuals. 

91.92  This  lays  down  the  conventional  rules. 

9S.94  The  singularity  of  the  word  "  Series  "  is  baaed  upon  the  fact  of  many  indivi- 
duals being  joined  to  one  another  in  a  certain  fixed  order;  and  thus  this  is  based  upon 
Conjunction. 

94.96  The  idea  of  commonality  belongs  to  the  Forest,  and  also  to  the  Class.  And 
being  found  to  be  false  in  the  case  of  the  Forest,  if  it  be  said  to  be  false  in  the  case  of 
the  Class  also,— then  the  well-recognised  perceptibility  of  the  Class  must  also  be 
rejected  as  false.  Following  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  sense-perceptibility  being 
common  to  the  trees,  to  the  jars,  in  the  same  way  ns  to  the  Class, — inasmuch  as  it  ha, 
been  found  to  be  false  in  the  case  of  this  last,  it  cannot  but  be  rejected  as  false,  with 
regard  to  the  others  also.     And  this  would  mean  that  no  sensuous  perception  is  true !  ! 
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have  to  be  rejected  as  false)  ;  and  we  would  finally  come  to  Nihilism  (the 
theory  of  Cunyavada). 

95-96.  In  fact  the  idea  of  "  Forest  "  apart  from  the  trees  (contained 
therein)  is  only  an  object  of  what  is  a  mere  semblance  of  Sense-perceptioa 
(i.e.,  mistaken  Sense-perception)  ;  and  as  such,  it  cannot  vie  with  (i.e., 
cannot  be  held  to  be  similar  to)  the  (idea  of)  "  Class,"  which  is  an  object 
of  direct  (and  correct)  Sense-perception. 

96-97.  If  you  urge  that  "  if  there  be  equality  between  the  Class  and 
the  Forest,  then  the  Forest  also  becomes  an  entity  (apart  from  the  ti-ees)," — 
then  by  this  assertion,  you  would  be  renouncing  the  (refutation  of  the) 
Class-theory,  and  pointing  out  objections  against  an  altogether  different 
theory  (with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  Forest,  &c.) 

98.  Thus  have  we  explained  things  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
Words  and  their  Meanings  as  accepted  by  all  people.  In  fact,  in  philoso- 
phical treatises,  we  cannot  use  words  in  an  arbitrary  sense  assumed  by 
ourselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  (as  shown  above),  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  usage,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  (ideas  of)  Class  and  those 
of  "  Series,"  "  Forest,"  &c.  If  however,  such  difference  be  not  found  to  be 
reasonable  (in  accordance  with  general  popular  usage) — even  then  that 
would  mean  no  rejection  (of  our  theory). 

Thus  ends  the  Vanavada. 

(Section  16). 
SAMBANDHlESHEPA-PABlHABA. 

1.  The  Word  and  its  denotation  may  be  as  you  have  described  them 
to  be.  But  you  ought  to  explain  the  Relation  (between  them),  for  the 
sake  of  wliich   you   have  taken   all  this   trouble  upou  yourself. 

2-3.  "  This  relation  having  already  been  explained  (before),  why 
should  the  question  be  again  asked  ?     And  the  reply  too  (that  the  Bhashya 

96.99  Therefore  the  instance  of  the  "Forest  "  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  validity 
of  the  idea  of  Class. 

98.91  If  the  case  of  the  "  Class"  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  "Forest," — then,  just 
as  the  Class  has  an  existence  apart  from  the  Individuals,  so  also  would  the  Forest 
come  to  have  an  existence  apart  from  the  trees. 

98  "  No  rejection" — because,  even  in  that  case,  we  have  already  proved  that  the 
idea  of  "  Forest "  is  not  false ;  and  so  even  if  the  case  of  the  Forest  were  similar  to 
that  of  the  Class,  none  of  the  two  could  be  false. 

1  This  refers  to  the  Bhdshyal  "  atha  Tcah  Samhandhah,  &c.,  &o."  The  sense  of  tlie 
Kdrika  is  that  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  word  is  made  up  of  letters,  and  that  its 
denotation  consists  in  the  class, — we  have  yet  to  explain  what  relationship  the  denota- 
tion bears  to  the  word. 

2-3  "Reply" — the  Bhashya  says  that  the  relationship  between  the  word  and  its 
meaning  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  meaning  is  cognised  on  the  cognition  of  the  word. 
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gives  to  the  question)  cannot  be  the  correct  reply,  because  it  does  not 
mention  the  form  of  the  relation.  If,  on  being  asked  '  what  is  the  medicine 
for  fever  ?' — if  one  were  to  reply  '  that  by  which  it  is  destroyed,' — what 
information  will  have  been  afforded  by  this  reply  ?  " 

4.  In  view  of  this  objection,  some  people  declare,  that  the  author 
of  the  Bhashya,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  explanation  (of  the  relation 
described)  above  (in  a  previous  chapter),  has  again  raised  the  question  (of 
the  relation  between  Word  and  its  Meaning),  with  a  view  to  laying  down 
(and  explaining)  another  relation. 

5.  Since  the  relation  of  "  the  name  and  the  named"  (which  is  the 
relation  that  has  been  explained  above  as  subsisting  between  the  Word  and 
its  Denotation)  follows  after  the  comprehension  (of  the  Word),  and  the 
comprehension  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  other  relation  (because 
without  some  relation  no  comprehension  is  possible) ;  therefore  that 
relation  of  the  "  name  and  the  named  "  cannot  be  a  (causal)  factor  in  the 
comprehension  (of  the  word). 

6.  Even  before  one  has  come  to  know  the  fact  of  (such  and  such  a 
word)  being  the  name  (of  a  certain  thing),  he  comprehends  its  meaning 
through  the  cognition  of  some  other  relation ;  and  it  is  later  on  that 
he  comes  to  think  of  the  word  being  the  name ;  (therefore  the  relation  of 
the  "  name  and  the  named"  cannot  be  the  means  of  comprehension). 

7.  Others  hold  the  relation  (between  Word  and  Meaning)  to  be  one 
of  invariable  concomitance  ;  inasmuch  it  is  only  this  (relation)  without  (a 
cognition  of)  which,  the  comprehension  of  the  word  could  not  bring  about 
the  comprehension  of  the  denotation. 

8.  This,  however,  is  not  right;  because  in  the  Bliashya  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  a  relation  (as  that  of  invariable  concomitance).  If  the 
reply  given  in  the  Bhasliya  alone  be  taken  to  imply  this  relation  (even 
though  it  does  not  mention  it),  then  why  should  the  sentence  in  the 
Bhashya  not  be  taken  to  imply  the  contrary  (that  even  without  the 
relation  of  invariable  concomitance,  comprehension  is  possible)  ? 

The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  this  alone  cannot  be  sufficient ;  as  this  does  not 
make  quite  clear  the  specific  relationship  borne  ;  specially  because  the  reply  is  a  mere 
begging  of  the  question.  As  the  meaning  of  the  Question  is — "  what  is  the  relation 
by  which  the  meaning  ia  cognised  on  the  cognition  of  the  word  ?" — and  the  Reply  that 
is  given  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  this,  just  as  in  the  counter-instance,  "  that  whereby 
fever  is  destroyed"  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  term  "  fever-medicine." 

♦  This  supplies  one  answer  to  the  first  question  in  K.  2. 

T  The  latter  half  of  the  Kariha  sets  the  relationship  into  the  Reply  given  in  the 
Bhashya. 

8  "  Why  should,  Sfc" — When  the  sentence  denotes  neither  the  necessity  of  the 
relation  nor  its  contrary, — then  it  is  as  reasonable  to  infer  one  thing  as  the  other 
There  is  no  reBtriotive  rule. 
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9.  And  then  again,  the  (application)  of  the  relation  of  invariahle 
concomitance  (to  the  case  of  the  comprehension  of  words)  has  already  been 
set  aside.  And  as  for  the  Name,  the  fact  of  its  (application  to  the  case  of 
the  "Word  and  its  Meaning)  comes  to  be  recognised,  through  the  usage  of 
ordinary  people ;  and  even  when  the  Word  is  not  definitely  recognised  to 
be  the  '  name,'  we  are  still  cognisant  of  its  denotativeness  (of  the  meaning). 

10.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  (treatment  of)  "  Rela- 
tion "  having  been  interrupted  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
denotation  of  words  (in  the  chapters  on  Sphota,  &c.),  it  is  again  brought 
forward  simply  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  its 
eternality  or  non-eternality. 

11.  The  expression — "  on  the  comprehension  of  the  Word,  tlie 
meaning  is  comprehended  " — also  points  to  the  power  or  denotativeness  (of 
the  Word), — which  (power)  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  Word  being  either 
the  agent  or  the  instrument  (or  means)  of  the  denotation  (or  significa- 
tion, of  the  Meaning). 

12.  Obj :  "  The  relation  of  denotability  does  not  belong  to  the  Denoter 
(Word)  and  the  Denoted  (Meaning)  by  themselves.  And  as  for  compre- 
hension, this  is  based  upon  certain  conventional  rules  laid  down  by  men 
(in  Dictionaries)  just  as  (we  comprehend  certain  meanings  from)  cer- 
tain gestures  of  the  eye." 

13.  Reply  :  Is  this  "  conventional  rule  "  made  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of. each  individual  mortal  being,  or  of  each  utterance  (of  the 

9  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  invariable  oonoomitanoe  as  is  mentioned 
above  (under  "  Sphota  ").  Even  before  the  word  is  cognised  as  the  name,  it  is  known 
to  be  the  denotation  of  a  certain  meaning  ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  of  onr  finding 
experienced  old  persons  using  it  in  a  certain  definite  sense ;  and  it  is  only  when  an  old 
person  says  that  snch  and  snch  a  word  is  the  name  of  such  and  such  a  thing,  that  we 
become  cognisant  of  the  fact  of  the  word  being  a  Name.  The  Nydyaratna/cara  adds 
"  Though  the  word  is  not  definitely  pointed  out  as  being  a  name  (at  least  not  in  so 
many  words), — yet  the  Denotability,  that  we  are  cognisant  of,  and  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  sense-organs  and  the  other  means  of  right  notion,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  what  is  meant  by  "  Name  "  ('  Name  '  =  that  which  denotes).  For  this 
reason,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  the  relationship  of  the  '  Name  and  Named  '  that  is  the 
chief  factor  in  the  comprehension  of  meaning.  Consequently,  the  fresh  raising  of  the 
question  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  aversion  to  this  theory  (explained  above),  and  to  a 
desire  for  pointing  out  some  other  relationship  in  the  shape  of  invariable  con- 
comitance, &o.  &c." 

U  "  Power,"  '  Denotability,'  '  Name,'  &c.,  are  all  synonymons — all  signifying  the 
fact  of  the  word  being  either  the  agent  or  the  means  of  signifying  the  meaning. 

12  With  a  view  to  the  refutation  of  the  objections,  urged  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Sambandhdhshepa,"  against  the  Relationship,  the  Author  first  of  all  recapitulates  the 
obieotions.  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  the  Relationship  not  being  natural,  it 
cannot  be  held  to  be  eternal. 
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word)  ?  Or  is  it  made  once  for  all,  at  the  beginning  of  creation,  by  some  one 
person  (Bralmia  f.i.)  ? 

14.  And,  does  the  relation  differ  with  each  (diilerent  person  and 
utterance),  or  is  it  one  only  ?  If  it  be  one  only,  then  (being  common  to  all 
individuals,  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future)  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
caused  (and  hence  non-eternal)  ;  and  if  it  differ  (with  differeat  individuals), 
then  people  would  surely  be  cognisant  of  some  such  differences. 

15.  If  the  rule  be  different  (with  each  different  individual),  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  a  power  (or  denotative ness)  with  each  of  these 
different  relations  (fixed  by  convention).  And  then  too,  a  person,  who  has 
recognised  the  denotability  in  accordance  with  (the  rule  laid  down  by) 
one  person,  could  never  understand  the  word  when  used  by  another 
person. 

16.  If  it  be  urged  that  each  word  will  be  comprehended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  laid  down  (with  regard  to  it)  by  some  one  person, — 
then,  how  could  a  word,  with  regard  to  which  different  conventional  rules 
(of  denotability)  are  laid  down  by  different  people,  be  at  all  comprehended 
(to  have  a  definite  meaning)  ? 

17.  If  it  be  held  that  there  is  an  option  among  the  many  significations 
of  a  single  word, — this  cannot  be;  inasmuch  as  the  one  (conventional 
denotability)  necessarily  rejects  the  other  (and  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
option).  Nor,  in  ordinai-y  usage,  are  we  cognisant  of  the  (simultaneous) 
co-existence  of  these  (different  conventional  denotabilities). 

18.  For,  we  find  that  all  usage  is  based  upon  only  one  (out  of  the 
many  diverse  conventional  denotabilities).  Whereas,  if  the  relation  were 
to  be  governed  by  different  rules  laid  down  by  different  persons,  no  one 
(relation)  could  be  the  means  of  the  comprehension  (of  the  word). 

19.  Even  where  there  is  no  difference  in  the  (form  of  the)  Word  or 
ill  that  of  the  Meaning  {i.e.,  in  a  case  where  the  same  word  is  applied  to 

16  Because  the  Rule,  and  hence  the  denotability,  differs  with  each  person. 

16  With  regard  to  a  word  of  which  the  convention  is  laid  down  by  a  single  person, 
tliere  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  comprehending  its  meaning.  But  with  regard  to  a 
word  where  there  is  «,  difference  of  such  conventional  denotability  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  word  "  pilu ''  which  is  made  by  us  to  denote  a  tree,  whereas  the  Mlecclms  make 
it  denote  an  elephant), — how  could  there  be  any  comprehension  ? 

18  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  single  relationship  between  the  Word  and  its  Mean- 
ing,— that  we  can  say  that  snob  and  such  a  person  is  trustworthy  and  the  other  is  not. 
If,  however,  the  meanings  of  words  were  to  be  regulated  by  different  persons,  in 
accordance  with  stray  rules  laid  down  by  themselves,  then,  all  persons  would  be  equally 
trustworthy, — a  palpable  absurdity. 

19  We  always  comprehend  the  Word  as  bearing  one  and  the  same  relation  to  its 
meaning.  Hence  there  can  be  no  option  with  regard  to  this  relation ;  it  must  be 
accepted  to  be  one  only. 
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the  same  meaning), — if  there  be  a  multiplicity  of  persons  {i.e.,  if  the 
relation  subsisting  between  that  word  and  its  meaning  be  said  to  be 
different,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  different  people) ; — 
then  no  option  would  be  possible  ;  inasmuch  as  the  person  comprehending 
the  word)  is  not  found  to  doubt  whether  this  or  that  is  the  relation 
(between  the  Word  and  its  Meaning). 

20.  And  again,  on  the  word  "  cow "  being  pronounced  once, — the 
persons  present,  willing  to  comprehend  it,  being  many, — if  the  relation 
were  optional,  then  some  people  would  comprehend  the  word,  and  others 
would  not. 

21-22.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  we  could  have  a  simultaneous  co-existence 
(of  different  relations)  with  regard  to  the  difference  among  the  persons 
(holding  the  different  relations) ", — this  cannot  be  ;  as  such  (co-existence) 
is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  speaker  being  one  only  (who  must  have 
used  the  word  with  regard  to  only  one  relation  in  his  mind) .  And  if  there 
were  a  difference  between  the  ideas  of  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  (with 
regai'd  to  the  relation  borne  by  the  Word  to  its  Meaning),  then  all  ordinary 
parlance  would  become  faulty ;  inasmuch  as  the  relation  in  the  mind  of 
of  the  hearer  would  be  quite  different  from  that  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
(and  which  latter  he  desires  to  be  conveyed  by  the  word  he  uses). 

22-23.  In  order  to  point  out  a  relation  (for  the  sake  of)  the  hearer 
what  relation  could  the  speaker  have  recourse  to  ?  If  it  be  the  one  which 
he  has  already  known,  then  the  speaker  cannot  be  said  to  point  it  out  to 
him  (because  he  already  knows  it)  ;  and  if  he  points  out  an  altogether  new 
relation,  then  this  latter  not  having  ever  been  known  by  the  hearer  to 
lead  to  the  comprehension  of  any  meaning,  (he  could  never  comprehend 
the  word  used). 

24.     If  it  be  urged  that  "  in  any  case  (whether  the  relation  be  one 

so  It  would  be  comprehended  only  by  that  person  who  had  accepted  the  relation  in 
which  the  word  had  been  nsed. 

Sl.S!  "  Co-existence" — One  and  the  same  word  may  he  accepted  to  bear  the  differ- 
ent  relations,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  different 
persons.  "  Speaker  being  one  only" — Since  he  can  have  only  one  relation  in  his  mind 
therefore  only  those  among  his  listeners  will  comprehend  him  who  would  have  that 
relation  tallying  with  that  which  they  themselves  hold.  Other  people  would  not  com- 
prehend him,  at  least  in  the  particular  sense  that  he  wished  to  be  conveyed. 

"  Parlance,  &c." — Because  the  hearer  not  comprehending  the  meaning  desired  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  speaker,  there  would  be  an  inextricable  confusion,  and  all  intelli- 
gent conversation  would  cease  altogether. 

S8.83  This  is  the  reason  why  Convention  cannot  be  held  to  be  different  with 
different  persona. 

8*  It  may  be  all  very  well  with  the  hearer ;  but  the  speaker  himaelf  cannot  use  a 
word   in   a  certain  sense,  unless  he  knows  for  certain  that  the  word  would  convey  that 
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known  before,  or  not)  the  end  of  the  hearer  (viz.,  the  comprehension  of 
the  word)  would  be  accomplished  all  the  same  " ; — (then,  we  reply),  that 
the  other  person  (i  e.,  the  speaker)  could  not  use  the  word  with  regard  to  a 
relation  which  he  himself  does  not  know  to  be  the  well-established  (means 
of  getting  at  the  comprehension  of  the  word).  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
objection  urged  in  k.  22-23  applies  also  to  the  case  of  the  j'ar,  &c., — (we 
reply)  it  is  not  so  :  because  in  the  case  of  these  it  is  the  class  ("  jar ") 
which  is  held  to  constitute  the  meaning  (of  the  word). 

25-26.  Though  (even  in  the  case  of  the  jar)  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
point  out  (to  the  hearer)  an  individual  which  he  already  knows  to  be 
denoted  (by  the  word);  and  the  denotability  tliat  may  be  newly  pointed 
out  is  not  known  (by  tlie  speaker  himself)  to  have  the  power  of  bringing 
about  the  effect  (comprehension), — yet  the  denotability  (of  the  individual 
jar),— in  the  matter  of  fetching  it  f.i., — is  based  upon  the  (fact  of  the)  class 
("jar"  being  the  object  denoted  by  the  word,  which  fact  is  known  both 
to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearer).  And  this  ("  Glass  " )  has  no  beginning 
in  time ;  whereas  your  relation  has  a  beginning  (depending  as  it  does  upon 
conventions  made  by  persons). 

27.  If  you  admit  of  an  eternal  commonality  (Class)  (covering  all  the 
Relations),  then  our  position  is  established  (since  you  also  revert  to  that). 
But  still  (even  though  you  have  modified  your  theory  with  mine,  yet,  it 
cannot  be  the  correct  theory,  because)  it  is  not  possible  (for  the  denotation 
of  a  Word)  to  have  a  double  form. 

28.  Because  the  Relation  is  only  a  particular  kind  of  potency  (or 
Denotability)  ;  and  of  this  (Potency)  there  can  be  no  different  individuals. 
And  further,  the  Potency  being  only  inferable  from  its  effect  (whicli  is 
one  only),  it  cannot  be  many. 

meaning.  "  It  is  the  Class,  8fc'' — And  hence,  even  to  a  person  who  is  already  cogni- 
sant of  this  denotation,  we  could  point  out  that  "  this,"  a  certain  individnal  before  us, 
belongs  to  the  Class  "  Jar  j"  and  this  will  be  conveying  a  new  information  to  him  ;  and 
yet  in  due  accordance  with  a,  word  whose  denotability  the  speaker  is  cognisant  of. 
Consequently  the  objection  urged  in  K.  22-23  cannot  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
individual  jar. 

26.8«  "  AnS,  this  has  no  beginning,  .fc."— Inasmuch  as  the  Class  has  no  beginning 
our  theory  is  unaffected  by  the  question—"  Before  the  Class  existed  where  did  the 
denotability  exist  ?  "  This  can  only  affect  the  other  party  who  hold  the  relation  to  be 
a  caused  one,  and  hence  not  everlasting. 

i^  "  Double  form  "—that  of  the  Class  and  the  Individual — is  not  possible  :  and  hence 
your  theory  cannot  be  correct ;  inasmuch  as  you  attribute  this  double  character  to  the 
denotation  of  a  Word. 

28  The  Potency  being  one  and  one  only,  it  cannot  be  divided  into  individuals ; 
specially  as  the  existence  of  the  Potency  can  be  inferred  only  from  its  effects  j  conse- 
quently   it  could  be  many  only  if  its  effects  were  many.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
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29.  In  fact  the  existence  of  the  Potency  is  assumed  only  because, 
without  it,  certain  facts  are  inexplicable ;  and  these  facts  being  explained 
through  one  entity  (Class)  alone,  it  is  not  right  to  assume  many  in- 
dividuals. 

30-31.  At  the  time  of  the  mention  of  the  Relation  (as  fixed  by  the 
speaker  himself),  on  the  word  "cow"  (f.i.)  being  uttered,  some  people 
would  understand  the  word  by  means  of  their  comprehension  of  the  (new) 
relation ;  whereas  others  would  not  do  so  (being  non-cognisant  of  the  new 
relation  fixed  upon).  Thus  then,  we  see  that  if  the  relation  did  not  exist 
(from  time  immemorial,  and  were  only  coined  by  different  speakers)  then,  all 
persons  could  not  understand  the  word.  If  it  be  argued  that,  "if  the  relation 
were  ever  existent,  then  all  people  would  comprehend  it  (which  also  is  not 
possible)," — we  say  it  is  not  so ;  because  the  relation,  though  eternal,  is 
not  cognised  by  certain  people  at  a  particular  time  (and  so  the  difference 
with  regard  to  each  person  governs,  not  the  relation  itself,  but  the  cog- 
nition thereof  by  different  people). 

32.  The  word,  being  the  means  of  the  comprehension  of  its  meaning, 
stands  in  need  of  its  own  cognition  (by  the  hearer).  Hence  even  though 
ever-extant,  the  relation  could  not  express  (its  meaning),  so  long  as  it 
itself  were  not  duly  recognised. 

33-34.  With  regard  to  an  object  that  exists,  we  often  find  that  (in 
some  cases,  and  by  certain  people)  it  is  not  perceived  ;  whereas  that  which 
is  absolutely  non-existent,  is  never,  by  any  person,  known  to  be  extant ; 
because  the  two  properties  of  existence  and  non-existence,  being  mutually 
contradictory,  can  never  belong  (simultaneously)  to  the  same  object. 

34-35.  Obj. :  "In  the  same  manner,  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the 
hnoivn  and  the  unknown."  Beply :  The  Cognition  resides  in  the  person;  and 
since  there  are  many  persons,  this  (cognition  of  the  relation  simultaneously 
with  its  non-cognition)  cannot  be  incompatible.  Because  the  cognition  does 
not  contradict  the  non-cognition  residing  in  another  person. 

we  find  the  efCeot,  in  the  shape  of  the  denotation,  to  be  one  only,  in  the  form  of  the 
Class ;  therefore  the  Potency  cannot  be  many. 

»  "  Fact "—  of  the  denotation  of  a  word ;  and  this  is  quite  reasonably  explained,  as 
referring  to  the  one  entity,  Class ;  and  as  such  it  is  not  right  to  apply  the  denotation 
to  the  individuals,  which  are  many. 

88  The  meaning  of  a  word  can  never  be  comprehended  until  we  cognise  the 
relation  subsisting  between  them. 

SS.Sl  It  is  a  fact  of  common  experience  that  an  object,  though  ezisting,  may  not 
be  perceived ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  relation,  though  existing,  may  not  be  per- 
ceived.   If,  however,  it  were  wholly  non-existent,  it  could  never  be  perceived  to  exist. 

81.86  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  the  properties  of  existence  and  non-existence 
can  never  belong  to  the  Belation;  and  similarly  the  characters  of  being  Known  and  not 
known  could  not  belong  to  it  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that 
45 
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36.  On  the  other  hatid,  between  existence  and  non-existenee  there  is 
a  distinct  contradiction,  on  account  of  both  residing  in  (a  single  sub- 
strate) the  Relation  itself.  And  since  a  multiplicity  (».e,,  number  greater- 
than  one)  of  this  (Relation)  has  been  denied  (in  KdrikSs  28,  29),  therefore 
we  cannot  base  the  compatibility  (of  existence  with  a  simultaneous  non- 
existence) on  that  ground  (of  multiplicity)  (as  we  have  done  in  the  case 
of  persons). 

37.  The  white  colour,  placed  before  the  blind  and  the  not-blind,  is  not 
perceived  by  the  blind,  while  it  is  perceived  by  the  other.  But  this  fact 
(of  its  cognition  by  one  person  and  non-cognition  by  another)  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  both  non-existent  and'  existent. 

38.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  the  former  case,  because  there  is 
a  diversity,  among  the  persons,  based  upon  the  fact  of  one  (person  with 
eyes)  being  capable  (of  perceiving  colour)  and  the  other  (the  blind  person) 
being  incapable  (of  perceiving  it).  And  of  perception  (of  thetcolour)  too, 
there  is  no  other  reason,  save  the  fact  of  its  existence. 

39.  Thus  then,  the  cognition  of  usage  being  equal  (on  account  of  its 
efficiency  to  pt'ove  the  existence  of  the  Relation  between  Word'and  its 
Meaning)  to  tlie  organs  of  sense-perception  (which  also  infallibly  proves 
the  existence  of  the  object  perceived), — only  those,  that  are  endowed  with 

the  Cognition  of  the  relation  belongs  to  several  persons ;  and  hence  it  is  qnite  possible 
that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  may  be  known  to  one  person  and  unTcnown  to 
another.  Existence,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  Relation  itself ;  and  as  this  is  one 
only,  it  cannot  have  both  Existence  and  Non-existence  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

81  The  substrates  of  Perception  and  Non-perception  are  distinct ;  whereas  that  of 
Existence  and  Non-existence  is  one  only  :  viz.,  Colour.  Conseqaently,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  for  one  person  to  perceive  it,  while  the  other  does  not  do  so, — yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  colour  is  both  extant  and  non-existing. 

88  "  And  of  perception,  &o."— This  anticipates  the  following  argument :  "  Granted 
that  there  can  be  both  Existence  and  Non-existence  of  the  Eelation  j  even  then,  we  could 
hold  that,  inasmuch  as  some  people  do  not  perceive  it,  it  does  not  exist  at  all."  The 
sense  of  the  reply  as  embodied  in  the  second  half  of  the  Edrikd  is,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  a  certain  thi'ng  not  being  perceived  by'  some  people  can  never  establish  its  Non- 
existence; because  the  non-perception  might  be  due  to  some  defect  in  the  perceptive 
faculty  of  the  man ;  arid  while  the  thing  is  not  perceived  by  one  person,  it  may  be 
perceived  by  other  persons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  fact  of  a  certain  thing  being 
perceived  that  can  conclusively  establish  its  existence ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  if 
the  thing  did  not  exist  it  oonld  never  have  been  perceived  by  any  person.  Conse- 
quently even  if  the  thing  happens  to  be  perceived  by  a  single  person,  this  fact  Of  its 
perception  at  once  goes  to  establish,  beyond  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  thing  exists. 

89  The  means  of  visual  perception  is  the  Eye  j  hence  one  who  is  without  the  Eye 
can  never  see  an  object.  In  the  same,  manner,  the  cognition  of  the  usage  of  the.  word 
is  the  means  of  fiowprehending  its  meaning;  and  hence  one  who  has  not  that  cogni- 
tion,—i.e.,  who  does  not  know  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  ordinary  people — 
rnn  never  coTflpre1l^<id  the  manning  of  that  word. 
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the  fot-mer  (Le,,  tljose  that  arp  cogftisjiiit  of  tlie  usage  of  the  word),  will 
be  able  to  cortjprehend  its 'meaning;  while  others  (being  devoid  o|  the 
cognition,  and  thereby)  resembling  the  blind  (in  the  matter  of  visn^^l  per- 
ception), cannot  (compieheild  it). 

40.  And  though  this  (usage)  is  one  only,  yet  it  will,  by  "  tantra," — 
i.e.,  tacit  supposition — help  (all  future  compi-ehension), — like  the  "  laying 
of  the  fire"  (at  Agnihotra).  The  remembrances  of  it  will,  of  coursie, 
differ, — like  the  fetching  of  the  "  Agnihotra  "  Fire. 

41.  To  all  persons  ignorant  (of  the  Relation  of  a  Word  with  a  certain 
meaning),  the  Relation  comes  in  a  well-established  form,  througli  previous 
traditions  (i.e.,  from  people  who  have  known  it  before  them,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum);  'atfd  therefore  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  the  (application  of 
the)  Relation  (to  the  Word)  ;  and  (as  such  it  must  be  held  to  be  .eternal). 

'42.  The  theory,  of  the  accomplishment  (of  the  Reliation )  based  upon 
(conventional  rules  made  with)  each  utterance  (of  the  word),  has  been 
rejected  in  the  Bhashya.  And  as  for  the  fixing  (of  the  rialation)  at  the 
beginning  of  Ci'eation, —  (this  cannot  be  ;  since)  we  do  not  admit  of  any 
such  time  (the.  world  being  eternal  and  as  such  having  no  beginning 
in  time). 

43-44.  Obj. :  "  But,  if  there  be  such  a  Person  as  would  create  the 
world,  and  then  set  going  the  processes  of  Dharma  and  Adharina,  and  the 
uses  and  relations  of  words,  for  the  sake  of  the  world, — then,  such  a  fact  would 
not  in  any  way  vitiate  the  Veda."  Reply  :  Yet  this  theory;  is  as  difficult 
to  prove,  as  an  omniscient  person ;  hence  we  have  not  admitted  it  (in  the 
Mim&nsil  system) .'  ' 

*"  One  who  performa  the  daily  Arfniliotia  has  not  got  to  prepare  the  fire  for  the 
performance  of  any  other  sacrifice ;  as  the  once  .consecrated  fire  is  used  .by  him  in 
all  actions.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  have  once  cogaia.ed  the  vsage  of  a  word, 
this  one  cognition  helps  us  to  oomprehepd  it  in  every  case;  /^nd  as  in  the  case 
of  fire,  the  Agnihotra  fire  has  to  be  fetched  from  one  place  to  another, — and  thig  fetch- 
ing differs  in  each  case,— so  in  the  case  of  the  usage  of  words  also,  in  every  future 
case,  we  will  have  to  remember  the  usage,  and  this  recalling  to  mind  will  always  differ 
with  different  persons. 

*2  Up  to  K.  41,  we  have  refuted  the  theory  that  the  relation  is  governed  by  conveu. 
tioual  rules  laid  down  with  each  different  individual  speaker  and  hearer,  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  other  two  alternatives.  The  theory  referred  to  in  the  first 
half  is  refuted  in  the  Bhaghya,  in  the  section  on  Words,  where  it  has  been  declared 
that  "  a  single  utterance  cannot  accomplish  the  relationship  of  the  word  with  its  denot- 
ation,, nor  can  it  bring  about  its  usage,  &c.,  Ac."  We  need  not  repeat  that  refutation 
on  the  present  occasion.  Then  there  remains  the  theory  that  the  meaning  of  each  word 
is  fixed  by  the  .Creator  at  the  very  beginning  of  orea,tion,  and  this  theory  is  refuted  in 
the  next  Kurilcd  by  a  total  denial  of  any  such  creator  or  beginning  of  creation,  &C- 

48.44  The  opponent  in,eau3  that  such  a  theory  is  iiot.  contradiotury  to  the  Veda. 
For  a  refutation  of  the  "  omniscient"  person,  see  above,  Siitra  2,  ,     ' 
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45.  At  a  time  when  all  this  (earth,  water,  Ac),  did  not  exist,  what 
could  have  heen  the  condition  of  the  universe  ?  As  for  Prajapati  himself, 
what  oould  be  his  position  ?  and  what  his  form  ? 

46.  And  at  that  time  (when  no  men  existed)  who  would  know  Him 
and  explain  His  character  to  the  later  created  persons  ?  (If  it  be  held  that 
He  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  man,  then)  without  perception  (or  cogni- 
tion of  some  sort,  by  some  person),  how  can  we  determine  this  (fact  of 
His  existence)  ? 

47.  Then  again,  in  what  manner  do  you  believe  the  world  to  have 
had  a  beginning  in  time?  (If  it  be  held  that  it  is  brought  about  by 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  Prajapati,  then)  since  Prajapati  is  (held  to  be) 
without  a  material  body,  &o.,  how  could  He  have  any  desire  towards 
creation  ? 

48-49.  And  if  He  has  a  body,  assuredly  this  body  could  not  have 
been  created  by  Himself  ;  thus  then  we  would  have  to  postulate  another 
creator  (for  his  body)  (and  so  on,  ad  infinitum).  If  Prajapati's  body  be  held 
to  be  eternal,  then  (we  ask) — so  long  as  earth  (water,  &c.),  have  not  been 
produced,  of  what  material  would  that  body  be  composed  ? 

49-50.  Then  again,  in  the  first  place,  how  is  it  that  He  should  have 
a  desire  to  create  a  world  which  is  to  be  fraught  with  all  sorts  of  troubles 
to  living  beings  ?  For  at  that  time  (of  the  beginning  of  creation)  he  has 
not  got  any  guiding  agencies,  in  the  shape  of  the  virtue  (or  sin),  cSkc,  of  the 
living  beings  themselves.  Nor  can  any  creator  create  any  thing,  in  the 
absence  of  means  and  instruments. 

51.  Even  the  production  of  the  spider's  net  is  not  held  to  be  without 
some  sort  of  a  (material)  basis ;  as  (the  net  is  spun  out  of)  the  saliva,  which 

♦6  All  place  exists  in  one  of  the  substances.  Hence  if  these  did  not  exist,  where 
could  Prajapati  stand  ?    And  of  what  materials  could  his  body  be  composed  ? 

*!  If  Prajapati  has  a  body,  it  must  be  held  to  be  eternal ;  and  when  one  body 
Would  be  eternal,  how  could  we  deny  the  eternality  of  other  .bodies — our  own,  for 
instance  f  The  only  ground  of  the  belief  in  the  transient  character  of  our  own  body 
consists  in  the  fact  of  its  being  corporeal  or  material ;  and  when  one  material  body  is 
transient,  there  is  no  reason  why  Prajapati's  body  should  be  held  to  be  eternal.  For 
if  his  body  is  eternal,  onra  also  must  be  eternal. 

♦9.60  People  hold  that  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  vicious  deeds  of 
living  beings  in  the  previous  birth.  This  may  be  quite  true  ;  but  at  the  very  beginning 
of  creation,  there  being  no  previous  birth,  no  such  guiding  principle  would  be  available ; 
and  the  blame  of  creating  a  troublous  world  would  rest  with  the  creating  God. 

61  Even  granting  the  agency  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  that  alone  could  never  suffice  for 
the  creation  of  worlds.  Becanse  it  is  always  out  of  some  such  material  as  clay  and 
the  like,  that  a  certain  thing— f.i.,  the  Jar— is  made  j  while  Prajapati  has  got  no  such 
material  at  hand  J  and  as  such  there  being  no  material  basis  on  which  He  could  proceed, 
all  tbat  you  supply  Him  with  are  the  uuseen  agencies  of  Virtue  and  Vice  j  and  this 
could  be  of  no  initial  help  to  Him. 
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is  produced  out  of  the  body  of  the  animals  (flies,  &o.),  eaten  (by  the 
spider). 

52.  (If  it  bo  held  that  Prajapati  creates  the  world,  out  of  pity, 
then,  -we  say)  in  the  absence  of  objects  of  compassion  (in  the  shape  of 
living  persons),  no  Pity  (or  Compassion)  could  be  possible  for  Him.  And  if 
He  were  urged  to  creations  by  pure  compassion,  then  He  would  create  only 
happy  beings. 

53.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  without  some  pain,  neither  the  creation  nor 
the  continuation  of  the  world  would  be  possible," — then  (we  reply  that) 
when  everything  depends  upon  the  mere  will  of  the  Creator  Himself,  what 
could  be  impossible  for  Him  ? 

54.  And  if  He  were  to  depend  upon  Laws  and  Agencies,  then  this 
fact  would  deprive  Him  of  His  (boasted)  independence.  (You  say  He 
desires  to  create  the  world, — will  you  let  me  know)  what  is  that  end  which 
He  desires,  and  which  could  not  be  gained  without  creating  the  world  ? 

65.  For  without  some  end  in  view,  even  a  fool  does  not  act.  Then  if 
He  were  to  act  so  (without  any  end  in  view),  then  what  would  be  the  good 
of  his  intelligence  ? 

56.  If  the  activity  of  the  Creator  were  due  to  a  desire  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, then  that  would  go  against  his  ever-contentedness.  And  (instead 
of  affording  any  amusement),  the  great  amount  of  work  (required  for 
creation)  would  be  a  source  of  infinite  trouble  to  Him. 

57.  And  His  desire  to  destroy  the  world  (at  Fralaya)  too  would  be 
hardly  explicable.  And  (above  all)  such  a  Creator  could  never  be  known 
by  anybody. 

58.  Bven  if  He  were  known  la  form,  the  fact  of  His  being  the  Creator 
could  never  be  known.  Because,  at  that  time  {i.e.,  in  the  infancy  of  creation ) 
what  could  the  living  beings,  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  creation, 
understand  ? 

59.  They  could  not  understand  wherefrom  they  have  been  born ;  nor 

63  It  is  we  who  reoogniss  and  bow  down  to  the  law  that  without  Pain  the  world 
could  not  exist.  Your  Creator,  however,  being  all-powerfnl,  could  annul  the  said  law, — if 
He  were  really  moved  to  creation  by  sheer  compassion — and  create  a  world  eter- 
nally happy. 

66  "  yfhat  would,  Sfc." — For  in  that  case,  the  action  being  without  any  motive,  your 
Creator  would  resemble  the  PradMna  of  the  Sankhyas.  This  Pradhdna  is  held  to  be 
non-intelligent,  and  as  such  it  could  not  have  any  motive  for  its  activity.  Thus  then, 
inasmuch  as  your  Creator  too  would  act  without  a  motive  He  also  wonld  have  to  be 
admitted  to  be  non-intelligent ;  and  certainly  this  could  not  be  a  very  palatable  morsel 
for  you. 

69  One  has  recourse  to  an  amusement  with  a  view  to  please  himself.  Hence  if  the 
Creator  wants  amusement,  He  cannot  be  said  to  be  eternally  happy  and  contented. 

69  Because  they  have  appeared  after  Prajapati  has  finished  his  operations. 
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could  they  know  the  state  of  the  world  priqr  to    creation,  or  the   fact  of 
Prajapati  beingthe  Creator. 

'  60,  Nor  could  the  idea  that'  they  would  derive  from  His  own  asser- 
tion (with  regard  to  His  being  the  Ore£|.tor),  be  altogether  trustworthy; 
because  even  though  He  may  not  have  created  the  world,  He  might 
speak  of  having  done  so,  in  order  to  show  off  His  great  power. 

61.  In  the  same  manner  the  Veda  that  would  proceed  •  from  him 
.  would  only  be  doubtful,  and  hence  could  not  be  admitted"  as  a  sure  proof 
of  His  existence  (and  creative  power).  And  as  for  th^t  (Veda)'  which  is 
eternal,  how  could  it  make-  a  mention  (of  facts  and  processes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  &c.)  ? 

62.-  For,  if  the- Veda  existed  before  the  objects  (created),  then  there 
can  be  no  connection  between  this  (Veda)  and  the  objects  created.  Therefore 
the  passages  (occurring  in  the  Veda)  (which  appear  to  describe  the  process 
of  creation)  must  be  interpreted  as  praising  up  something  else  (i.e.,  some 
injunctiona  of  sacrifices,  &c.) 

63.  The  idea  common  among  ordinary  people  (that  the  Veda  men- 
tions of  the  creation  as  proceeding  from  Prajapati)  is  a  mistaken  one, 
caused  by  certain  •  valedictory  passages  (praising  up  certain  injunctions). 
Because  whenever  a  -passage  is  not  duly  considered  and  interpreted  together 
with  the  passages  that  precede  and  follow  it,  it  is  bound  to  give  rise  to  a 
misconception. 

•64.  The  use  of  the  Mahabharata,  &c.,  too  to  the  matter  of 
DJiarma,  &c.,  is  in  the  form  of  telling  stories  (exemplifying  and  praising 
up  certain  duties  and  sacrifices),  just  like  that  of  the  Vedic  passages 
(which  seem  to  mention  certain  processes,  while  they  only  praise  up 
certain  sacrifices).  Therefore  the  notion  (of  the  creation  proceeding  from 
Prajapati)  got  from  these  (i.e.,  passages  occurring  in  the  Puranas,  &c.), 
would  also  be  only  a  mistaken  one. 

65.  'Because  mere  story-telling  cannot  have  any  use,  therefore  in  all 
these  (stories  making  up  the  Puraiias)  we  must  admit  of  something  that 
could  be  the  object  of  praise  -or  dispraise  (embodied  in  the  stories)  ; — and 
this  something  may  be  that  which  is  enjoined  either  in  the  Veda,  or  in 
-the  Puranas  themselves. 

66.  If  there  were  any  such  thing  as  the  first  activity  of  the  Veda 

'i  Since  there  is  a  mention  of  creation,  it  must  have  been  composed  after 
the  event. 

62  "No  connection"— i.e.,  the  Veda  that  existed  before  the  creation  came  about, 
could  not  speak  of  the  event. 

6*  The  story  of  the  creation  mentioned  in  the  Puraijas  must  also  be  taken  only  as 
praising  certain  sacriflces ;  it  cannot  be  taken  as  literally  true. 

"S  The  SGOoud  half  of  the  Kdrikd  reteis  to  the  theory  that  during  Pralayathe 
■Veda  lies  latent  in  the  bosom  of  Brnjilpati;   and  at   the   begiuniug  of  creation  it  is 
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(towards  injunction,  &c.),  (this  would  mean  that  the  Veda  has  had  a 
beginiling,  and)  then  wo  could  never  have  an  idea  of.  the  fact  of  its  not 
bfeilig  composed  by  anybody  (but  being  eternal  in  itself).  The  theory 
too,  that  during  universal  dissolution  the  Veda  resides  in  (the  person  of) 
Prajapati,  could,  at  best,  only  be  considered  doubtful. 

67.  If,  however,  you  assume  the  eternality  of  the  Creator  and  the 
processes  of  creation  and  dissolution, — then  too,  we  could  only  admit  of 
a  gradual  process  of  creation,  such  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  present  living 
beings  (Creating  the  Jar,  &c.) 

68.  And  as  for  a  "  Pralaya  "  in  the  form  of  universal  destruction, 
we  find  no  proofs  for  admitting  it.  Nor  could  such  an  action  (of  destruc- 
tion) on  the:  part  of  Prajapati  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

69-70.     And  for  such  souls  as  have  (the  load  of)  actions  {Wiarma  and 

brought  forth  by  Him  into  its  fiill  activity ;  and  this  fact  of  being  bronght  into  activity 
does  not  necessarily  iniply  its  non-eternality.  The  meaning  of  the  Kiinka  is  that  the 
theory  referred  to  is  extremely  improbable,  and  has  already  been  refuted  under 
Siitra  (2). 

fiT  With  this  Kdrilid  begins  the  consideration  of  the  Va^eshika  theory,  which  is 
thus  summed  up  in  the  Nyaya  -ratnakara  :  "  The  processes  of  creation  and  dissolution 
are  eternal.  After  a  hundred  years  of  Brahma  have  elapsed  daring  the  existence  of  the 
world,  there  arises  in  the  miad  of  God  a  desire  to  destroy  the  wprld ;  and  in  obedience 
to  this  desire,  there  comes  about  a  universal  disjunction  of  atoms,  and  in  the  end  all 
that  is  left  behind,  is  only  a  number  of  disjointed  atoms  of  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air, 
Akdqa,  (i.e.,  Space)  and  Soul;  during  this  time  all  the  Dharma  and  Adharma  of  indivi- 
dual men  are  kept  in  abeyance  by  Divine  Will  j  these. i)?iarma  and  Adharma  lie  latent 
in  the  soul  of  each  individaal.  When  the  period  of  dissolution  passes,  the  same  God 
seeing  the  souls  of  men  lying  idle,  without  obtaining  the  results  of  their  deeds  and 
misdeeds,  takes  pity  on  them ;  and  this  pity  gives  rise  to  a  desire  on  His  part  for 
creation,  and  directly  all  homogenous  atoms  become  combined,— these  combinations 
bringing  into  existence  all  the  various  objects  of  the  world  j  and  then  the  Dharma  and 
Adharma  of  the  men  are  let  loose;  and  this  going  forth  into  activity  comes  to  affect 
the  destiny,  of  each  individual  soul,  throwing  some  of  them  down  into  animal  life, 
while  raising  others  to  lives  in  nobler  families.  And  then  the  same  God  creates  the 
Veda,  with  a  view  to  explain  Dharma  and  Adharma  to  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Veda  comes  to  differ  with  each  cycle  of  creation.  But  inasmuch  as  this  process  itself 
is  eternal,  the  Veda,  the  Creation  and  the  Dissolution,  -  should  all  be  considered  eternal, 
and  so  also  the  Creator."  The  sense  of  the  second  half  of  the  Karika  is  that  any  such 
simultaneous  creation  as  the,  Vaigeshika  speakes  of,  we  never  come  across  in  ordinary 
life,  where  every  process  is  distinctly  gradual.  Hence  we  cannot  admit  of  any  such 
simultaneous  creation. 

83  And  no  intelligent  creator  could  have  recourse  to  such  a  suicidal  process,  unless 
it  served  some  very  important  purpose  of  his  ;  and  since  we  cannot  think  of  any  such 
purpose  WB  cannot  believe  in  a  Universal  Dissolution. 

69.10  The  Vai^eshika  holds  that  during  Pralaya  the  souls  of  men  continue  to  exist 
with  all  their  Dharma  and  Adharmalying  latent,  without  bringing  about  any  results  ; 
this  the  JEarifta  denies.      ,  ■         ^  '         - 
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Adharma)  upon  them,  there  can  be  no  existence,  during  which  there  is  no 
enjoyment  of  their  results.  Nor  can  the  results  of  one  action  be  res- 
trained by  any  other  action  (in  the  shape  of  the  Creator's  desire,  as  held 
by  the  Vaiseshika) ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  all  actions  to  continue  to 
remain  devoid  of  their  results.  Nor  is  there  any  single  action,  the  result 
of  which  could  be  the  non-fruition  of  all  other  actions  (and  which  single 
action  would  thereby  keep  the  other  actions  in  check). 

71.  Then  again,  if  all  the  actions  (of  persons)  were  to  be  destroyed 
(at  the  dissolution),  then  no  future  creation  would  be  possible ;  for,  under 
the  circumstances  (i.e.,  if  actions  were  destroyed),  what  could  be  the  means 
of  bringing  out  these  actions  (out  of  their,  latent  state)  ? 

72.  If  the  desire  of  God  be  held  to  be  such  a  means,  then  that 
(desire)  in  itself  could  be  an  eflacient  cause  of  the  creation  of  souls.  And 
if  creation  were  dependent  upon  God's  wish,  it  would  be  useless  to 
assume  the  (agency  of)  actions  (Bharma  and  Adharma). 

73.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  the  God's  desire  too  to  be  produced 
without  any  cause.  If  there  be  any  such  cause  (of  the  production  of 
the  God's  desire),  then  that  could  also  be  the  cause  of  the  (production  of 
the  worldly)  elements  also. 

74.  If  one  were  to  argue  that '  the  production  of  the  bodies  of  living 
beings  is  controlled  by  an  intelligent  agency  (in  the  form  of  God's 
desire), — because  they  are  made  up  of  certain  constituent  parts, — ^like  a 
house,  &c.,' — then,  he  should  be  answered  thus  : 

75-76.    If  by  "  control"  it  is  meant  only  the  fact  of  some  intelligent 

11  The  Tai^eshika  holds  that  when  the  God  desires  to  create  again,  then  the 
Dharma  and  Adharma  of  men  come  out ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  these  that 
he  regulates  the  next  creation.  But  when  all  actions  are  destroyed  at  Pralaya 
they  would  cease  to  exist  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  bringing  them  into 
activity. 

72  It  would  be  a  needless  complication  to  assume  that  it  ia  God's  wish  that 
manifests  the  destroyed  actions  which  regulate  the  creation.  God  being  omnipresent 
and  omnipotent,  if  His  wish  had  anything  to  do  with  the  creation,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  any  other  agency. 

13  God's  desire  too  cannot  be  eternal ;  as  that  would  lead  to  eternal  creation  or 
eternal  dissolution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  be  non-eternal,  there  must  be 
some  cause  that  gives  rise  to  it  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  And  then  for  the  activity 
of  this  cause  also,  we  would  require  another  cause,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Even 
granting  the  possibility  of  a  cause  for  the  God's  desire,  if  there  be  such  a  cause,  that 
alone  could  su£&oe  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  postu- 
lating an  intermediate  agency,  in  the  shape  of  the  God's  desire. 

76.7«  "  Redundant " — because  it  only  proves  that  the  world  is  affected  by  intelli- 
gent agencies;  and  as  the  actions  of  even  individual  living  beings  are  such  intelligent 
agenoies,  your  argument  does  not  necessarily  establish  the  superintendence  of  a  supra- 
mundane  intelligent  cause,  in  the  shape  of  an  omniscient  God. 
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agency  being  the  catise  of  creation, — then,  inasmuch  as  all  creation  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  actions  of  all  living  beings  (which  are  intelligent 
agents),  your  argument  would  become  redundant  (proving  a  fact  already 
proved  ;  for  no  one  denies  the  fact  that  the  diversity  of  the  world  is  regu- 
lated by  the  actions  of  living  persons).  (And  you  have  the  same  redun- 
dancy) even  if  by  "  control "  you  mean  that  the  creation  of  bodies  is 
preceded  by  the  desire  of  an  intelligent  agent ;  because  the  actions  (of 
living  beings)  too  are  preceded  by  it  (i.e.,  a  desire,  to  act,  on  the  part  of 
the  acting  persons). 

If,  however,  you  mean  that  the  creation  follows  immediately  after  the 
desire,  then  (we  say  that)  there  is  no  such  immediate  sequence  even  in  the 
case  of  your  own  instance  (the  making  of  a  house  not  following  imme- 
diately after  the  desire  of  the  builder). 

77.  Your  premises  too  are  inconclusive  (i.e.,  deficient  and  doubtful), 
vpith  regard  to  the  body  of  God  Himself.  For  His  body  too  must  have 
had  a  beginning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  a  body,  like  ours  (made  up  of 
constituent  parts). 

78.  If  it  be  argued  that  "  the  production  of  the  God's  body  too  is 
controlled  by  His  own  intelligence,  and  as  such  this  (case  of  the  God's 
body)  does  not  go  against  the  conclusion  (of  the  argument  mentioned  in 
K.  74)," — then  (we  reply  that)  the  bodiless  God,  being  like  an  emancipated 
soul,  could  not  exercise  any  control. 

79.  And  if  in  the  case  of  the  jar,  &c.  (that  you  cite  as  an  instance) 
you  refer  to  the  superintendence  of  the  potter,  &c,,  then  the  control  of  the 
God  would  not  apply  to  these  (and  as  such  the  instance  could  not  prove 
the  fact  of  the  creation  of  the  body  being  controlled  by  God) ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  mean  that  the  making  of  the  jar  is  controlled  by  God, 
then  you  would  have  the  deficiency  of  the  major  term  (that  is  to  say,  the 
fact  of  the  jar,  &c.,  being  controlled  by  God  is  not  recognised  by  us,  and 
hence  these  could  not  serve  as  instances  to  prove  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  body,  &c.) 

80.  And  if  you  take  the  instance   (of  jar,  &o.),  as  it  is  commonly 

n  And  thus  the  body  of  the  God  also  would  have  to  be  controlled  by  an  iutellig. 
ent  agent,  in  aocordanoe  with  your  argument.  But  you  deny  any  such  control  over 
the  divine  body,  and  thereby  you  weaken  your  own  argument. 

18  "  Bodiless  God  " — If  God  were  to  control  the  production  of  his  own  body,  then 
he  could  do  so  only  in  a  bodiless  state ;  inasmuch  as  so  long  this  controlling  force  has 
not  been  exerted,  his  body  could  not  have  been  produced.  And  just  as  a  soul  that  has 
been  emancipated  from  the  world  and  has  become  bodiless  cannot  exert  any  controll- 
ing force  over  anything,  so  too  a  bodiless  God  could  not  exert  any  control. 

8"  The  jar  is  found  to  be  made  by  the  potter,  who  is  not  a  god,  and  who  is  perish- 
able. Hence  in  accordance  with  this  instance,  the  argument  would  stand  thus  :  "  The 
body  is  not  created  by  a  God, — because  it  is  controlled  by  intelligence— as  for  instance, 
46 
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recognised,  then  the  premiss  would  contradict  (the  conclusion)  ;  inasmuch 
as  in  that  case  (the  instance  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that)  the  body, 
&c.,  are  produced  by  one  who  is  not  a  God,  and  who  is  himself  perishable. 

81-82.  If  it  be  held  that  God  does  not  Himself  carry  on  any  opera- 
tions, as  the  potter  does  (towards  making  the  jar),— then,  how  could  an 
insentient  entity  (in  the  shape  of  the  atoms)  follow  His  desire  ?  Therefore 
the  creation  of  the  atoms,  &c.,  could  never  be  brought  about  by  a  mere 
desire  of  His. 

82-83.  Of  a  Person  who  is  Himself  extremely  pure,  the  modifications 
(in  the  shape  of  this  universe)  could  not  be  impure  (as  tlie  world  is  found 
to  be).  Dharma,  &c.,  too  being  absolutely  under  His  power,  it  is  not  right 
(and  reasonable)  that  there  should  be  pain  (in  this  world).  And  if  the 
activity  (of  the  world)  were  to  be  dependent  upon  (i.e.,  regulated  by) 
these  (Dharma,  &c.),  then  that  would  be  accepting  something  else  (i.e., 
an  agency  other  than  God's  desire). 

84.  The  God  himself  being  absolutely  pure,  and  there  being  no  other 
object  (at  the  time  of  creation),  what  could  bring  about  the  activity  of 
Nescience,  which  (in  falsity )  resembles  a  dream  ? 

85.  If  the  mobility  (to  activity)  were  held  to  be  due  to  something 
other  (than  Brahma),  then  you  would  have  duality  (since  you  would  be 
admitting  the  existence  of  Brahma  and  something  else  to  stimulate  the 

thejar,  &0.S  and  thna  the  premiss  that  you  brought  forward  to  prove  the  creation  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  God  oomea  to  prove  something  quite  to  the  contrary. 

81.82  The  Kdrikd  combats  the  theory  that  God  doea  not  actually  work  out  the 
creation  Himself,  aa  all  that  he  doea  ia  to  express  a  desire,  that  ia  instantly  obeyed  by 
the  eternal  atoma  of  matter,  which  proceed  to  combine  homogenoualy  and  thus  form 
the  endless  substances.  Against  this  theory  the  question  is  put — how  could  the  insen- 
tient atoms  be  cognisant  of,  and  obey,  the  wish  of  the  God  ? 

82.8S  Now  begins  the  refutation  of  the  SdnJchya-Vedanta  theory  that  the  world  ia 
only  the  modification  of  a  single  Person,  who  is  extremely  pure,  &c.,  &o.  If  then,  it  be 
held  that  the  evils  in  the  world  are  due  to  the  past  Adharma  of  the  men, — then,  inas- 
much aa  this  Adharma  also  would  be  under  His  guidance,  He  might,  on  account  of  His 
extreme  purity,  remove  the  impurities  of  the  world,  which  would  be  left  absolutely  pure 
and  happy.  Further,  if  you  grant  the  fact  of  the  creation  of  the  world  having  its 
character  regulated  by  Dharma,  &c.,  then  that  would  amount  to  an  acceptance  of 
agencies  other  than  that  of  Divine  Will,  operating  towards  the  creation  of  the  world. 

8*  Even  the  VedSnta  theory  is  not  tenable  by  itself.  Because  when  nothing  but 
Brahma  exists,  what  is  it  that  causes  the  Nescience  to  operate  towards  creation  ?  It 
could  not  be  Brahma  Itself;  aa  That  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Nescience,  which  ia  a 
false  entity  and  whose  f  auctioning  is  as  unreal  as  a  dream. 

86  If  Nescience  were  natural,  then  to  whom  would  it  belong  ?  Certainly  not  to 
Brahma  ;  as  that  consists  of  Absolute  Knowledge,  and  aa  such  could  not  have  any  con- 
nection with  Nescience.  Then  the  existence  of  Nescience  apart  from  Brahma  would 
bring  about  Duality.  And  above  all,  if  Nescience,  like  Brahma,  were  natural,  it  could 
never  be  set  aside,  and  hence  no  Deliverance  would  be  possible. 
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activity  of  Nescience).  And  if  Nescience  itself  were  only  natural  (and  as 
sach  not  requiring  any  stimulation  from  without),  then  none  could  strike 
it  off  (and  we  could  not  have  any  Deliverance). 

86.  A  natural  existence  (like  that  of  Nescience)  could  be  destroyed 
only  by  the  influence  of  something  unique  (i.e.,  some  such  agencies  as  those 
of  meditation,  &c.)  But  for  those  who  have  their  only  means  (of  deli- 
verance from  Nescience)  in  the  Self,  there  cannot  be  any  unique  agency. 

87.  Even  for  those  (the  Sankhyas)  who  hold  the  Person  (soul)  to  be 
inactive,  how  could  there  be  any  functioning  of  the  Attributes,  at  the  begin- 
ning (of  creation )  ?  Because  till  then  there  would  be  no  fcarma  (of  the 
souls). 

88.  Nor  at  that  time  could  there  be  any  false  cognition  ;  nor  could 
there  be  any  attachments  and  aversions  (that  would  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Attributes)  ;  because  all  these  are  functions  of  the  Mind;  and  this 
Mind  will  not  yet  have  been  produced  (at  the  beginning  of  creation). 

89.  Some  people  hold  that  the  cause,  of  the  bondage  of  souls,  lies  in 
their  actions  existing  in  a  state  of  latent  potentiality.  But  this  is  not 
correct ;  inasmuch  as  the  effect  is  not  produced  from  a  cause  which  is  only 
latent  (and  does  not  function  towards  its  production). 

90.  The  potentiality  of  the  curd, — so  long  as  it  is  only  lying  latent 
in  the  milk  (and  has  not  come  out  in  the  curd  itself) — is  not  able  to  bring 
about  the  Badhlha  (a  special  substance  prepared  out  of  the  curd).  This 
potentiality  of  the  curd  in  the  milk  is  the  cause  of  the  curd  only  (which 
is  prepared  directly  from  the  milk)  ;  and  as  for  the  Dadhika,  its  cause  is 
something  else  (i.e.,  the  potentiality  of  the  Dddhlka  itself,  in  the  curd). 

91.  If  the  effect  were  to  be  produced  from  the  cause  still  in  a  state 

88  The  Adwaiti  holds  that  the  only  means  of  destroying  Nescience  is  the  know- 
ledge of  self  J  bat  since  this  is  not  possible,  and  no  other  adeqaate  means  is  ad- 
mitted, therefore  Nescience,  if  held  to  be  a  natural  entity,  could  never  be  destroyed. 

81  Now  begins  the  refutation  of  the  Sdnhhya  theory.  That  theory  is  that  the 
soul  does  not  operate  towards  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  brought  by  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  three  Attributes  of  Primordial  matter,  that  function  along,  and  bring  about 
the  various  objects  of  creation ;  and  the  agency  that  disturbs  the  equilibrium  is  that 
of  the  karma  of  persons  to  take  their  births  in  the  forthcoming  creation.  The  sense 
of  the  Kdrika  is  the  first  creation  could  not  have  been  due  to  any  such  Karma  j  because 
till  then  none  existed. 

93  The  Dadhika  is  made  of  the  curd;  and  in  milk  we  have  the  potentiality  of  the 
curd ;  consequently,  if  latent  potentialities  were  to  bring  about  effects,  the  Dadhika 
could  be  prepared  directly  from  the  milk.  Similarly  the  child  conld  perform  the  feats 
of  the  gi'own-up  man  ;  as  it  has  all  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  man  lying 
latent  in  it. 

9i  Because  even  when  the  effects  of  the  action  have  been  brought  about,  and 
experienced,  the  action  is  not  destroyed  (as  an  entity  can  never  be  destroyed),  but  con- 
tiuues  latent ;  and  if  latent  causes  were  to  bring  about  their  efiects,  what  would  be 
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0/  latent  potentiality,— then  there   would  be  bondage   (to  tbe  soul). (by 
karma),  even  when  this  latter  will  have  already  produced  its  results. 

92.  Because  it  is  held  (by  the  Sdnkhyas)  that  even  on  its  destruc- 
tion (by  fruition)  karma  continues  to  exist  in  a  state  of  latent  potentiality. 
In  fact  even  the  performance  of  an  action  would  be  useless,  as  even  before 
(it  has  been  performed)  its  potentiality  must  exist  (and  this  would  bring 
about  the  result  for  the  sake  of  which  the  action  is  sought  to  be  performed.) 

93.  And  then,  why  is  it  that  you  do  not  postulate  Attachment  (aver- 
sion), &c.,— in  their  latency  (at  the  time  of  creation),— to  be  the  cause  of 
bondage  (of  the  soul)  ?  If  you  say  that  you  accept  karma  (to  be  the  cause 
of  bondage)  because  it  has  not  yet  produced  its  results, — this  cannot  be; 
because  there  could  not  be  even  a  manifestation  (or  appearance)  of  that 
karma. 

94.  Then  again,  Knowledge  could  not  be  the  cause  of  Deliverance ; 
since  it  is  not  a  counter-entity  (contrary)  to  the  potentiality  of  karma  (and it 
is  this  latter  that  you  hold  to  be  the  only  cause  of  bondage)  ;  for,  assured- 
ly. Knowledge  is  not  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  potentiality  of  karma. 

95.  Though  it  is  understood  that  actions  are,  like  attachment,  &c., 

there  to  prevent  this  action  from  producing  its  own,  in  the  shape  of  the  bondage  of  the 
sonl ;  and  thus  no  deliverance  would  be  possible. 

M  "  Mast  exist,  &o.,— because  the  Sdnkhya  holds  that  everything  that  is  done  or 
produced  in  this  world  already  exists  in  a  latent  state, — finally  in  the  Prakriti. 

93  Because  at  the  time  of  creation  also,  the  attachment,  &o.,  of  the  soul  must  be 
continuing  in  their  latent  state, — why  cannot  yon  attribute  the  soul's  bondage  directly 
to  these  ?  And  why  should  you  seek  for  its  cause  in  the  actions  only  ?  The  sense  of 
the  intermediate  objeotor  is  that  certain  actions,  before  they  had  produced  their 
results,  had  been  restrained  in  their  activity,  at  tke  time  of  Dissolution,  by  the  desire 
of  God ;  consequently  inasmuch  as  these  have  to  bring  about  their  effects,  it  is  these 
that  we  hold  to  be  the  cause  of  bondage.  The  latter  part  of  the  Karikd  rejects  this 
explanation  on  the  ground  that,  if  a  latent  cause  were  to  produce  its  effect,  an  action, 
endowed  with  all  its  potentialities,  would  at  once  bring  about  its  results,  even  before  the 
action  has  had  time  to  manifest  itself.  The  purport  of  all  this  is  that,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  Karika,  an  action  would  (in  accordance  with  the  activity  of  the  latent  cause) 
bring  about  its  effects,  even  before  it  is  performed  (and  thereby  manifested)  ;  and  as  such 
it  could  not  exist,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  bringing  about  its  effectg,  in  order  to 
burst  forth,  at  the  time  of  creation.  And  it  is  equally  impossible,  in  accordance  with 
your  theory,  for  the  action  not  to  produce  its  result  at  the  time,  as  it  should  appear 
at  the  time  of  creation.  Because,  according  to  you,  an  action  must  produce  its  effects 
straight  off,  as  also  that  the  action  cannot  manifest  itself. 

9B  Actions  being  brought  about  by  ignorance,  as  soon  as  knowledge  would  appear, 
the  actions  would  cease  to  be  performed.  But  they  would  still  continue  to  exist  in  their 
latent  forms  j  and  inasmuch  as  these  potentialities  of  actions  would  not  be  the  effects 
of  ignorance,  no  amount  of  knowledge  could  remove  them.  And,  according  to  you, 
ateut  causes  also  bring  about  their  effects ;  consequently,  these  latent  potentialities 
of  actions  would  be  sure  of  bringing  about  their  effects  in  the  shape  of  the  soul's 
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brought  about  by  ignorance,  yet  Knowledge  cannot  set  aside  these  (actions 
as  existing  in  a  state  of  latent  potentiality). 

96.  That  there  is  destruction  of  actions  by  means  of  Knowledge  is 
not  proved ;  as  is  also  the  theory  that  (through  the  force  of  knowledge) 
the  Action  exhausts  itself  by  producing  its  result  in  the  smallest  degree  (in 
order  to  free  the  knowing  soul  from  bondage), — just  like  some  crime  com- 
mitted by  a  royal  prince  (which  is  let  go  after  only  a  nominal  punishment 
has  been  inflicted  upon  him). 

97.  If,  even  now-a-days,  an  action  in  a  state  of  latent  potentiality 
were  to  be  the  cause  (of  its  effects),  then  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  to 
speak  of  its  causal  efficiency  even  at  the  time  (of  Dissolution)  when  the 
only  entity  held  (by  you)  to  remain  would  be  the  Prahrti. 

98-99.  In  ordinary  life,  we  find  that  it  is  the  function  (or  active 
state)  of  the  mind  (of  a  person),  that  is  the  cause  of  (his)  actions.  But 
this  (activity  of  the  mind)  does  not  exist  at  the  time  (of  Dissolution). 
And  (even  if  such  activity  of  the  minds  were  possible  at  the  time  of  Dissolu- 
tion), since  (at  that  time)  all  minds  would  be  mixed  up  (in  the  Prakrti), 
there  would  be  an  admixture  (of  their  functions,  and  consequently  also)  of 
the  actions.  Therefore  that  which  is  called  "  Adhihara  "  (i.e.,  the  actions 
in  a  state  of  latent  potentiality )  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  cause  of  bondage. 

99-100.  Even  if  "  Adhikara"  be  taken  to  mean  cajiaftiZtij/,  no  separa- 
tion (of  it  from  the  Prakrti  and  the  Soul)  would  be  possible  :  as  the  capa- 
bility of  the  soul  to  enjoy  consists  in  his  intelligence,  and  that  of  Prakrti, 
to  be  enjoyed,  in  its  non-intelligence.  And  these  (capabilities)  are  never 
absent  in  them  (Soul  and  Prakfti). 

botidage,  and  no  Deliverance  would  be  possible.  Therefore  knowledge  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  means  of  Deliverance. 

98  There  is  no  cause  for  believing  in  a  destruction  of  actions  by  knowledge. 

9T  Because  yon  bold  that  at  the  Dissolution,  all  things  become  dissolved  into,  and 
continne  to  lie  latent  in,  the  Prakrti- ( Primordial  matter), — to  burst  forth  again  into 
creation  at  a  suitable  time, — you  must  admit  that  the  actions  have  their  potentialities 
lying  latent  in  the  same  Prakrti ;  as,  according  to  yon,  nothing  can  be  totally  annihi- 
lated. And  thus,  even  at  the  Dissolution,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  actions 
from  bringing  about  tlieir  effects. 

98.99  "  Admixture  " — all  the  minds  and  the  actions  due  to  them  being  mixed  Up  in 
the  Prakrti,  the  actions  of  a  soul  in  bondage  might  belong  to  a  soul  that  has  been 
delivered,  and  vice  versa. 

99.100  Some  people  hold  that  in  the  assertion  that  "  the  cause  of  bondage  is  the 
Adhikara,"  what  is  meant  by  tlie  word  '  adhikara'  is  not  the  potentiality  of  actions  (to 
he  performed),  but  the  capability  of  the  Prakrti  to  he  enjoyed  and  that  of  the  Soul  to 
enjoy.  The  Karika  rejects  this  explanation,  on  the  ground  that  neither  the  Prakrti 
nor  the  Soul  conld  ever  be  severed  from  this  capability;  and  as  such,  the  cause  of 
bondage  continuing  for  ever,  there  could  be  no  Deliverance ;  just  as  intelligence  never 
leaves  the  Soul,  so,  in  the  same  manner,  non-iutelligenoe  never  leaves  the  Praktti. 
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101.  If  Ignorance  be  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the  production  of 
actions,— then  from  the  destruction  of  Ignorance  could  result  only  the  non- 
production  of  (fresh  actions),  and  not  the  cessation  of  the  results  (of 
previous  actions). 

102.  It  is  not  by  means  of  Sense-perception  (Inference),  &c.,  that 
Knowledge  is  cognised  to  be  the  cause  of  Deliverance.  Nor  does  the  Veda 
declare  that  deliverance  results  from  Knowledge,  such  as  it  is  held  to  be 
by  the  Sanhhyas  and  others. 

103.  That  "  Self  is  to  be  known  "  has  not  been  enjoined  with  a  view 
to  the  attainment  of  Deliverance.  All  that  it  indicates  is  the  fact  that 
the  knowledge  of  self  is  a  cause  of  activity  towards  certain  sacri- 
fices. 

104.  And  when  this  (knowledge  of  self)  has  been  recognised  to  be 
(enjoined)  for  the  sake  of  something  else  (i.e.,  engagement  in  sacrifices), 
the  mention  of  results  ("  He  doth  not  return,"  &c. ),  that  we  find  (in  con- 
nection with  the  passage — "  The  sou.1  ought  to  be  known  "),  must  be 
taken  to  be  merely  as  a  valedictory  declaration  (meant  to  praise  up  the 
knowledge  and  its  results  in  the  shape  of  activity  in  sacrifices) ;  and  as 
for  real  results,  there  can  be  none  other  than  Heaven,  &c.  (mentioned  as 
the  results  of  various  sacrifices). 

105.  If  Deliverance  be  held  to  be  merely  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures, 
then  it  would  be  synonymous  with  "  Heaven ;"  and  this  is  perishable  (and 
not  eternal  as  you  hold  Deliverance  to  be). 

106.  Because  nothing  that  has  a  cause   (i.e.,  that  which  is  caused) 

101  The  destruction  of  the  cause  could  only  result  in  the  non-production  of  its 
further  effects.  Consequently,  even  when  ignorance  would  be  destroyed  by  knowledge, 
all  that  we  could  expect  would  be  that  no  more  actions  would  be  brought  about.  But 
the  destruction  will,  in  no  way,  be  able  to  affect  the  fruition  of  the  seeds  sown  by  the 
actions  of  the  past;  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  fruition  is  not  the  effect  of  ignor- 
ance, whose  destruction,  therefore,  could  not  affect  the  former. 

WS  The  Veda,  even  seemingly,  lends  its  support  only  to  such  knowledge  as  is  held 
by  the^Vedanti  to  be  the  means  of  Deliverance. 

lOS  The  knowledge  discriminating  the  Soul  from  Prakyti  is  of  use  in  the  Jyotishtoma 
and  other  sacrifices  that  lead  to  results  beyond  the  physical  world ;  inasmuch  as,  unless 
the  Soul  is  learnt  to  be  discriminated  from  the  Body,  how  can  people  believe  that 
such  results  as  are  not  obtainable  in  this  physical  world  could  be  attained  by  men  ? 
And  unless  one  believes  in  the  possibility  of  such  results  being  obtained,  he  can  never 
engage  himself  in  the  performance  of  those  sacrifices  of  which  the  results  are  said  to 
accrue  to  the  performer  in  a  superphysical  world.  Consequently,  it  is  with  a  view  to 
making  people  take  to  the  performance  of  such  sacrifices,  that  the  Soul  is  enjoined  to  be 
distinguished  from  Prakrti.  And  having  this  perceptible  result,  the  said  knowledge 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  other,  in  the  shape  of  Deliverance,  &c. 

109  Bondage  consists  of  attachment  to  the  Body ;  and  it  is  the  negation  of  this  that 
Constitutes  Deliverance.    Therefore  Deliverance  must  be  held  to  be  the  destriiction  of 
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is  ever  known  to  be  imperishable  (eternal),  therefore  one  could  be  deli- 
vei'ed  (i.e.,  Deliverance  would  be  possible)  only  through  the  absence  of 
the  cause  (of  bondage) — (an  absence)  due  to  exhaustion  (by  fruition)  of 
all  karma  (karma  being  the  sole  cause  of  bondage). 

107.  Barrino-  its  negative  character,  there  is  no  other  ground  for  the 
oternality  of  Deliverance.  And  no  negation  can  ever  bo  the  effect  of  any 
action  (therefore  Deliverance  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  effect  of  Knowledge) . 

108.  The  fact  (as  to  the  manner  of  Deliverance)  is  that  for  those  that 
have  come  to  know  of  the  real  character  of  Self, — all  their  past  actions 
having  been  exhausted  by  fruition,  and  there  being  no  subsequent  residue 
(of  actions), — the  body  is  never  again  produced  (and  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  Deliverance). 

109.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  results  of  our  past 
actions  that  our  body  is  produced ;  consequently,  when  there  are  no  actions 
(left  to  bring  about  their  results),  there  is  no  cause  left  for  such  produc- 
tions (of  the  body). 

110.  One  desiring  Deliverance,  therefore,  iwould  not  engage  in  (i.e.,  per- 
form) such  actions  as  are  either  prohibited  or  are  enjoined  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  certain  (material)  results.  But  he  would  continue  to  per- 
form those  that  are  enjoined  as  necessary  (and  to  be  performed  daily)  • 
and  those  that  are  enjoined  as  to  be  performed  on  certain  specific  occasions 
(such  as  eclipses  and  the  like), — in  order  to  avoid  the  sin  (accruing  from 
the  non-performance  of  such  actions). 

111.  The  effects  (of  the  necessary  sacrifices  f.i.)  are  known  to  result 

the  present  hody  and  the  non-production  of  any  future  tody  for  the  particular  Soul 
Bondage  again  is  due  to  Karma ;  so  when  Karma  is  destroyed  by  fruition,  the  conse- 
quent Bondage  ceases  by  itself  on  the  cessation  of  its  instigating  cause  (Karma);  and 
thus  Deliverance  being  of  a  negative  character,  wonid  be  eternal ;  in  fact  all  total  des- 
tructions are  eternal ;  and  Deliverance  too  has  been  shown  to  be  only  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  body,  &o.,  &c. 

101  The  result  of  knowledge  is  what  has  been  explained  above,  in  K.  103. 

108  "  Body  is  never  produced." — Beoanse  it  is  only  Karma  that  brings  about  the  con- 
finement of  the  Soul  in  a  body.  Says  the  Kdgikd  :  "  Since  all  persons  so  delivered  are 
also  found  to  be  knowing  the  character  of  the  self,  therefore  we  must  admit  that  such 
knowledge  is  only  nn  indirect  auxiliary  aid  to  Deliverance ;  but  it  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  real  direct  final  cause  of  deliverance  "  (see  above). 

11"  This  refers  to  the  following  objection  :  "  If  such  be  the  case,  then  one  who 
desires  Deliverance  would  cease  to  perform  the  actions  enjoined  in  the  Veda ;  because 
if  he  were  to  perform  such  actions  he  would  be  sowing  seeds  for  the  reaping  whereof 
he  should  have  to  take  another  birth  in  the  physical  world."  The  sense  of  the  Karikd 
is  clear. 

"  To  avoid  sin,  ^c." — If  he  does  not  avoid  sin,  he  will  have  to  be  born  again,  in 
order  to  reap  the  harvest  of  that  sin. 

Ill  This  refers  to  the  following  objection  :  "  Even  of  necessary  actions — the  Agni- 
otra  and  the  like, — certain  results,  in  the  shape  of  Heaven,  &c.,  are  mentioned  in  the 
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only  when  they  are  desired  by  the  agent ;  and  as  such  they  could  not  accrue 
to  one  who  does  not  desire  them.  And  as  this  (aversion  to  results)  exists 
in  one  who  knows  one's  real  self,  it  is  in  this  that  such  knowledge  comes 
to  be  of  indirect  use  (to  the  attainment  of  Deliverance). 

112.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  people  who  are  conscious  of  their 
bodies  (as  being  the  only  impediment  to  Deliverance),  to  have  an  idea  of 
Creation  and  Dissolution,  beyond  (their  own  bodies),  with  regard  to  the 
whole  universe. 

113.  Therefore  the  theory  of  Creation  and  Dissolution  must  be  admitted 
to  resemble  the  present  every-day  processes  (of  production  and  destruc- 
tion) ;  and  any  particular  idea  of  these  with  regard  to  the  production  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  universe  cannot  be  established,  for  want  of  proofs. 

114-116.  Even  the  existence  of  a  Creator  is  to  be  rejected  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  omniscient  person.  Any  such  Creator  cannot  difEer  from 
ordinary  people,  except  through  (an  excess  of)  BTiarma ;  nor  is  Bharma 
possible  without  performance  (of  actions)  ;  and  performance  is  not  possible 
without  an  idea  (of  the  action  to  be  performed)  ;  this  idea  is  not  possible 
except  from  the  Veda ;  nor  is  (a  knowledge  of )  the  Veda  possible  without 
(a  comprehension  of)  words,  &c.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  all 
these  (Words,  &c.,)  existed  before  the  Creator.  And  again,  such  a  creator 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  Veda,  on  account  of  His  being 
an  intelligent  being,  like  ourselves  (who  are  preceded  by  the  Veda). 

117.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  reply  to  the  people  who 
assert  (the  fact  of  the  Creator  being  preceded  by  the  Veda)  on  the  ground 
of  these  reasonings  (explained  in  K.  114-116).     Therefore  the  followers  of 

Veda ;  consequently,  even  if  one  were  to  perforin  these  necessary  actions,  he  would 
have  to  be  born  again  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  results."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is 
that  the  person  desiring  Deliverance  performs  these  necessary  actions,  not  with  a  view 
to  their  results,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  sin  accruing  from  the  neglect  of 
the  necessary  actions  j  consequently,  the  results  of  these  actions  can  never  accrue  to 
him.  "Indirect  use,  8fc" — If  there  were  no  knowledge  of  Self,  the  person  would  not 
have  an  aversion  to  results ;  and  as  such,  he  would  perform  actions  with  a  view  to  their 
results,  which  would  thus  accrue  to  him,  and  he  would  have  to  be  born  again  for  the 
enjoying  of  these  results.  Thus  we  find  that  the  knowledge  of  Self  is  of  indirect  use 
in  that  it  indirectly  saves  the  person  from  falling  into  the  meahes  of  actions  and  their 
results. 

112  In  order  to  establish  the  possibility  of  Bondage  and  Deliverance,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  distinct  ideas  of  Creation  and  Dissolution  with  regard  to  the  Body. 
Therefore  the  mention  of  "Creation"  and  "Dissolution"  with  regard  to  the  whole 
universe  must  be  taken  to  be  meant  only  to  eulogise  Destiny,  and  hence  to  induce  man 
to  perform  such  sacrifices  as  would  turn  the  tide  of  that  Destiny. 

114.116  Prajapati  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  Creator,  unless  he  be  something  greater 
than  other  persons.  And  as  no  such  greatness  is  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Veda,  the  Veda  must  be  accepted  as  having  existed  before  Prajapati. 
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the  Veda  must  explain  the  usage  (of  Words)  as  being  without  a  beginning 
(i.e.,  eternal). 

118-119.  Those  persons — ■who,  finding  Sense-perception  inapplicable 
to  the  case,  seek  to  prove,  by  Inference,  the  existence  of  an  Ordainer  of 
the  (meaning  of  the  words)  "cow,"  &c.,  on  the  ground  of  these  being 
related  (to  the  objects  denoted),  like  the  words  "  Dittha,"  &c.  (proper 
names  fixed  by  ourselves), — are  to  be  met  by  this  counter-argument:  'all 
people  come  to  know  the  relation  of  the  words  "  cow  "  (to  their  denotations) 
from  other  people, — because  they  use  the  words, — like  myself.' 

120.  Ohj. :  "  If  such  be  the  case,  then  even  the  relations  of  (proper 
names)  '  Devadatta, '  &c.  (with  the  individuals  they  signify)  would  come 
to  be  eternal  (which  is  absurd,  because  the  persons  themselves  are  not 
eternal)."  Beply  :  (Though  the  inferential  argument  just  brought  forward 
would  justify  such  eternality  of  proper  names,  yet)  this  idea  of  eternality 
would  cease  on  account  of  its  contradiction  (and  consequent  rejection)  by 
a  fact  of  Sense-perception  (the  perishableness  of  the  persons  named), — 
specially  as  this  (Sense-perception)  is  more  authoritative  (than  Inference). 

121.  Or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  proper  names  too,  the 
denotability  may  be  regarded  as  eternal,  even  though  its  application  (to  a 
particular  individual)  may  be  non-eternal.  And  it  is  the  non-eternality 
appertaining  to  this  (application)  that  leads  us  to  mistake  the  denotability 
(to  be  non-eternal  also). 

122-123.  In  the  case  of  (common  names)  "  Cow,  "  &c.,  however,  there 
is  no  sucli  mistake ;  because,  in  this  case,  the  application  too  is  eternal. 
For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Relation  (between  the  word  and  its  denotation) 
must  be  admitted  to  exist  before  all  the  people  that  are  found  to  use  it. 
The  relation  being  thus  established  (to  have  existed  before  all  persons  using 
it,  from  times  immemorial),  there  could  be  no  beginning  for  that  relation. 

123-124.  If  a  word  be  taken  to  signify  its  meaning  on  the  ground 
of   its  being  used  by  a  trustworthy   person, — and  not  through   its   own 

118.119  " Ml  people,  ^c." — Wa  find  in  our  own  case,  that  whatever  word  we  use, 
we  nse  it  only  in  that  sense  which  we  have  learnt  from  other  people.  So  from  this  fact, 
we  can  conclude  that  all  persons  must  use  words  only  with  such  meanings  as  they  may 
have  learnt  from  other  people. 

1S2.123  We  find  that  the  relationship  must  exist  before  it  can  be  made  use  of  by 
anyoue.  Thus  then,  inasmuch  as  the  word  had  been  foand  to  have  been  used,  since 
time  out  of  mind,  to  express  a  certain  meaning,  we  must  admit  that  the  peculiar  rela- 
tionship  between  the  word  and  that  meaning  must  have  existed,  even  before  that  time. 
Consequently  the  relationship  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  having  a  beginning  in  time,  i.e., 
we  must  admit  it  to  be  eternal, 

12S.lJi  The  Bhashya  says  that  we  are  not  cognisant  of  any  originator  of  the  rela- 
tionship ;  and  that  therefore,  there  can  be  no  such  originator  j  and  the  significance  of 
words  must  rest  wholly  upon  themselves,  and  not  upon  any  personal  agency. 
47 
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inherent  denotability— ,  then,  how  is  it  that  we  have  no  cognisance  (either 
direct  or  recalled  to  memory)  of  the  trustworthiness  (of  that  person )  ? 

124-125.  For  example,  the  Bauddhas,  so  long  as  they  do  not  recognise 
an  assertion  to  emanate  from  Buddha,  &c.  (their  trustworthy  source),  they 
do  not  accept  it  as  true,  even  though  there  may  be  an  idea  brought  about 
by  the  sentence. 

125-126,  06/. :  "  But  when  a  certain  conventional  rule  is  laid  down 
by  someone  (as  that  '  a  and  ai  '  should  be  known  as  '  vrddhi '),  people  accept 
a  and  ai  to  be  styled  'vrddhi,'  even  when,  subsequently,  they  cease  to  re- 
member Panini  (the  originator  of  the  rule).  Therefore  the .  remembrance 
of  the  originator  cannot  be  regarded  as  necessary.  "  Reply :  But  the 
aphorism  itself,  carrying  with  it  the  name  of  Panini,  would  lead  to  an  idea 
of  Panini  (being  the  trustworthy  originator  of  the  rule). 

127.  Then  again  (in  the  case  of  the  word  "  cow  "),  we  have  no  asser- 
tion (of  the  rule)  in  the  form  that  "  the  word  cow  is  to  apply  to  the  object 
with  the  dewlap,  &c.''  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  such  (asser- 
tion), because  the  words  ("  dewlap,  §'c.),  (of  which  the  assertion  consists) 
could  not  have  got  their  own  relations  (with  their  individual  denotations) 
known  at  that  time. 

128-129.  For  these  reasons  we  could  in  no  way  have  any  comprehen- 
sion, without  (an  idea  of)  the  originator   (of  the  meaning  of   the  word). 

124.126  Those  who  take  their  stand  npon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  soarce  of  the 
assertion,  do  not  accept  the  trathtulness  of  any  assertion  until  they  have  found  that 
it  has  emanated  from  one  of  these  trnatworthy  sources.  So,  if  we  held  to  the  view 
that  a  word  can  denote  a  meaning,  only  on  account  of  the  veracity  of  the  originator 
of  its  connection  with  that  meaning,  then,  in  the  case  of  every  word,  we  would  stand 
in  need  of  an  idea  of  the  originator  of  the  significance  of  that  word,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  the  meaning  applied  being  authorised  by  a  trustworthy  origin. 

186.186  This  refers  to  Pdnini's  Sntra — '  Vrddhirddaio '  (I — i — 1 ) .  The  sense  of  the 
reply  is  that  as  soon  as  the  SiUra  is  cognised,  it  is  directly  known  as  one  of  Pinini'a 
Sutras ;  consequently  the  Sutra  must  be  held  to  carry,  within  itself,  the  authority  of 
Panini's  name.  Therefore  every  idea  of  the  Siltra  and  its  meaning  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  an  idea  of  the  originator  of  the  Siltra.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  all 
words  whose  trustworthiness  depends  npon  the  character  of  their  originator. 

1!T  Unless  the  meanings  of  the  words,  'dewlap,'  'animal,'  &o.,  are  all  known 
generally  and  distinctly,  how  could  they  be  used  in  laying  down  any  rules,  &c.  If  one 
rule  were  held  to  be  based  upon  another  set  of  rules,  pertaining  to  each  word  of  the 
assertion,  then  these  latter  rules  would  stand  in  need  of  another  set  of  rnles,  and  so  on 
and  on,  ad  infinitum, 

128.189  In  the  case  of  visible  things,  such  comprehension  is  quite  possible;  only 
because  such  things  are  capable  of  being  verified  by  other  means  of  right  notion.  In 
another  case, — where  f.i.  Panini  lays  down  the  rule  that  "  one  should  use  the  Sanskrit 
word  '  Oauh,'  and  not  the  vernacular  word  '  Qavl,'  because  in  using  the  former  we  acquire 
a,  certain  Virtue," — where  the  Virtue  is  not  capable  of  being  verified  by  any  other 
means  of  knowledge,  if  we  use  the  word  '  Qauh '  in  preference  to  the  others,  we  would 
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Though  ill  the  case  of  the  words  referring  to  ordinary  perceptible  facts — 
sach  as  the  case  of  "  Vrddhi  "  noticed  above — such  comprehension  may  be 
possible,^yet  in  a  ease  where  the  rule  is  based  upon  Dharina  only  (an  imper- 
ceptible thing),  we  could  have  no  sure  comprehension,  without  (an  idea 
of  the  rule  emanating  from  an  authoritative  source)  Panini. 

129-130.  And  again,  the  comprehension  of  the  letter  A  in  "  Agwala- 
yana,"  brought  about  by  the  change  of  the  simple  A  (in  Agioalmjana)  into 
the  hroad  A  (in  Aq,wala,yana  —  \:e\dAxag  to  Agwalayana) — (in  accordance  with 
a  rule  of  Panini's  that  if  the  nominal  affix  hit  be  added  to  a  noun,  the  first 
voWel  is  broadened), — is  never  recognised  to  be  correct  until  it  is  known 
that  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  a  rule  laid  down  by  Panini. 

130-131.  In  the  case  of  visible  objects,  there  may  or  may  not  be  an 
idea  of  the  originator  (of  the  word)  ;  but  as  for  the  use  (of  words)  in  the 
Veda  (where  for  the  most  part  only  invisible  transcendental  things  are 
spoken  of),  such  (use)  would  not  be  possible  without  a  remembrance  of 
the  originator  (of  the  meanings  of  words). 

131-132.  How  do  you  apply  the  word  "  Cow  "  to  the  cows  existing 
in  inaccessible  places  ?  If  it  be  said  that  certain  persons  (who  bave  managed 
to  get  to  the  place)  have  seen  them  (and  found  them  to  agree  with  the 
denotation  of  the  word  "  Cow,") — then  (we  may  ask)  why  could  not  the  (all- 
powerful)  originator  (of  the  meanings  of  words,  as  accepted  by  our  oppo- 

be  sure  of  having  what  is  right,  only  if  we  remembered  the  fact  of  the  restriction  having 
been  laid  down  by  a  trustworthy  person. 

129.130  The  word  ' ^ftualffl^area,' when  pronounced  with  a  broad  'a'  (in  the  begin- 
ning), could  never  be  believed  to  signify  '  relating  to  l/;waldyana,'  unless  we  knew  that 
the  word  '  AQwaldyana '  had  undergone  a  change  on  account  of  the  addition  of  the  kit 
affix, — a  change  authorised  by  a  trustworthy  lawgiver,  Panini. 

130.181  Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  idea  of  such  an  originator  as  that  spoken  of  in 
K.  128,  the  denotation  of  a  word  cannot  be  based  upon  the  fact  of  its  emanating  from 
a  trustworthy  source ;  and  consequently  the  Word  must  be  accepted  to  denote  its 
meaning,  by  its  own  inherent  denotative  potency,  which  is  uncaused  and  eternal. 

181.182  In  Siitra  5,  we  have  the  word  '  Avyatireka' ;  and  this  word  is  explained  as 
absence  of  any -incompatibility,  either  (1)  in  time,  or  (2)  in  place,  between  the  Word  and 
its  Denotation.  In  connection  with  this,  the  Bhdshya  explains  that,  just  as  we  find 
the  word  '  Cow '  in  one  place,  denoting  the  animal  with  the  dewlap,  Scc, — so  would  we 
also  find  in  all  other  places,  be  they  howsoever  inaccessible.  And  consequently,,  inas- 
much as  no  human  originator  could  reach  these  inaccessible  places,  how  could  the 
signification  of  the  word  '  Cow'  (embracing  as  it  does  also  inaccessible  cows)  be  based 
cpon  the  authority  of  any  such  personal  agency  ?  For  this  reason,  the  Denotation  must 
be  accepted  as  being  due  to  the  inherent  denotative  potency  of  the  word  itself. 

With  the  present  KariM  begins  a  series  of  objections  against  this  interpretation  of 
the  Bhdshya  ,■  and  the  sense  of  these  is  that  the  Mimansaka  could  not  be  sure  of  the 
word  '  Cow '  being  not  incompatible  with  the  inaccessible  cows.  "  Gould  never  he  restrain- 
ed, ^c." — and  as  such  the  word  could  very  well  have  its  signification  based  upon  the 
trustworthiness  of  a  personal  agency. 
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nent)  go  there  ?  Certainly  being  all-supreme  (God)  His  accession  to  any 
place  could  never  be  restrained. 

133-134.  As  for  the  meeting  together  of  the  many  (originators  of 
word-meanings),  who  could  deny  a  meeting  convened  for  a  special  (im- 
portant) purpose  ?  While,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rule  laid  down  in  one 
place  (by  one  person)  is  used  by  people  in  every  other  place — e.g.,  the  rule 
with  regard  to  "  Vrddhi "  (laid  down  by  Panini).  Therefore  it  is  only 
the  second  interpretation  (absence  of  incompatibility  in  time}  that  can 
be  accepted  as  correct. 

134-135.  If  someone  were  to  assert  that  the  origination  of  the  rela- 
tions (of  words  and  meanings)  is  based  upon  certain  other  relations  that  are 
accepted  to  be  already  existing, — then,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  (words 
and  relations)  are  the  self-established  ones  (not  requiring  human  agency). 

135-136.  Because  it  is  not  right  to  assert  that  words,  other  than 
those  known  now-a-days,  are  those  that  existed  before  (and  on  which 
the  origination  of  the  meanings  of  the  present  words  is  based).  Nor  do  we 
perceive  any  difEerence  among  the  words  that  are  in  use  at  the  present  time  ; 
(and  hence  we  cannot  assert  some  of  these  to  have  existed  before  the 
origination). 

18S.18*  This  refers  to  the  objection  raised  in  the  Bhashya  against  the  theory  of  the 
signifioanoe  of  words  being  based  upon  the  trastworthiness  of  personal  agencies.  The 
objection  is  that,  inasmuch  as  there  must  be  many  such  trustworthy  persona,  we 
could  not  know  that  all  of  them  agree  on  the  point  of  the  rules  regarding  the  significa- 
tion of  words.  The  sense  of  the  Karika  is  that  such  important  issues  depending  upon  a 
committee  of  the  trustworthy  persons,  it  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  such  a 
meeting;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  no  such  committee  is  necessary. 
"  Second  interpretation." — It  has  been  shown  that  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
'  avyatireka ' — as  '  absence  of  incompatibility  in  place ' — will  not  do  j  as  that  will  effect 
our  own  theory  as  much  as — if  not  more  than — that  of  our  opponent.  Therefore  we 
must  take  it  in  the  sense  of  '  absence  of  incompatibility  in  time ' ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  point  of  time  at  which  the  word  '  Cow '  does  not  signify  the  anhnal  with  the  dewlap, 
^c.  As  for  the  aforesaid  personal  agencies,  these  could  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
Dissolution ;  and  hence  this  interpretation  will  completely  demolish  the  position  of  our 
opponent.  In  our  own  case  we  could  explain  the  significance  of  words  as  being  based 
upon  their  own  denotative  potency,  which  continues  at  all  times, — a  fact  proved  by  their 
use  in  the  Veda.  Thus  then,  there  cau  be  no  incompatibility  in  time  between  the  Word 
and  its  denotation. 

184.135  This  refers  to  the  Bhashya  ;  If  no  denotations  were  admitted  to  he  self  author- 
itative, then  no  new  significations  could  he  attributed  to  loords,  ^fc,  ^c.  (cf.  Karika  127). 
Some  people  desire  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  declaring  that  they  admit  of  the 
Self-sufficiency  of  certain  words  (in  affording  their  denotation).  The  sense  oi  t\\e  KdrikS. 
is  that  this  is  not  possible  ;  because  it  cannot  be  rightly  defined  which  are  the  few  words 
that  are  self-suffloient  in  their  denotativeness. 

186.189  ■'  ^Qt  rij^t"— because  nobody  knows  of  any  such  words  aa  existed  before 
and  have  ceased  to  exist  now. 
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136-137.  Barring  the  eternality  of  the  Word  and  its  Meaning,  there 
could  be  no  other  reason  for  (holding  the  eternality  of  the  Relation 
(between  these).  Therefore  (since  the  eternality  of  Words  and  Meanings 
has  been  proved  above)  in  the  Veda,  there  can  be  no  beginning  for  the 
relation  (between  them). 

137-138.  The  inference  of  the  origination  of  the  relations  (between 
Words  and  Meanings)  is  negatived  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any 
means  (of  asserting  or  laying  down  that  relation)  ;  and  as  for  the  inference 
of  the  non-assertibility  (of  a  pre-established  relation  by  us),  it  is  set  aside 
by  a  fact  of  direct  perception. 

138-139.  The  only  means  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  words 
lies  in  perceiving  (and  noting)  the  repeated  comprehensions  by  experienced 
people  (of  -words  uttered  by  other  experienced  persons).  And  certainly 
this  means  is  found  to  fail  with  regard  to  (i.e.,  can  be  of  no  avail  to)  people, 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  relation  (between  words  and  meanings,  prior 
to  the  laying  down  of  the  I'ule). 

186.181  vVe  have  proved,  iu  the  section  on  '  Words,'  that  the  Word  is  eterual ;  and 
also,  in  the  section  on  '  Akrti '  that,  its  denotation  is  eterual.  And  then,  inasmuch 
as  no  Word  can  be  nsed  without  a  meaning,  we  cannot  but  accept  (even  on  the  sole 
ground  of  the  eternality  of  Words  and  their  Denotations),  the  eternality  of  the  relation- 
ship between  them. 

181. 13^  One  who  would  give  birth  to  the  denotative  relationship  of  words,  could  never 
utter  any  sentences  himself ;  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  recognise  any  pre-established 
meanings  of  words.  And  as  he  could  not  utter  any  sentences,  how  could  he  lay  down 
any  rules  with  regard  to  the  meanings  of  words  (cf.  K.  137  and  134-35)  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who,  like  us,  accept  the  pre-established  eterual  relationship  of  words  and 
denotations,  can  very  well  lay  down  and  explain  to  others,  iu  well-chosen  words  and  sen- 
tences, the  fact  of  such  and  such  a  word  having  such  and  such  a  meaning  j  consequently, 
the  argument  of  the  opponent — that  'a  young  boy  could  not  understand  any  sentences, 
because  he  would  not  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  used  '^becomes  refuted  by  the 
perceptible  fact  that  when  certain  words  and. their  denotations  have  been  explained  to  a 
young  boy,  he  readily  comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  composed  of  those 
words.     And  no  amount  of  Inference  can  shake  the  truthfulness  of  this  perceptible  fact. 

188.139  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  MlmansaJca,  cannot  make  any  assertions  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  words.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  Mimdn- 
sdka,  no  such  assertion  is  necessary ;  as  young  boys  come  to  comprehend  the  meanings 
of  words  by  picking  up  a  word  here  and  a  Word  there,  out  of  the  conversations  of 
older  people.  And  then  this  knowledge  comes  to  be  supplemented  by  the  explanations 
that  he  is  favoured  with  from  these  old  people,  who  are  cognisant  with  previously 
established  relationships,  and  are  capable  of  making  any  number  of  assertions  with 
regard  to  these.  For  our  opponent,  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  this  would  be  possible ; 
because  before  the  meanings  will  have  been  laid  down  for  him  by  his  trustworthy 
persons,  they  did  not  exist  for  him ;  and  as  such,  iu  what  words  could  the  '  trust' 
worthy  person'  express  the  relationships,  that  he  meant  a  certain  word  to  bear  a 
definite  meaning  ?  Nor  could  the  trustworthy  guide  carry  on  any  conversations,  from 
which  you  ooald  pick  your  knowledge  of  the  words. 
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139-140.  Even  sucli  means,  as  gestures  of  the  hand,  &e.,  could  not 
exist  at  the  first  actions  (at  the  beginning  of  creation).  Because  the 
meaning  of  these  (gestures)  could  not  be  known  unless  there  were  other 
persons  (using  them). 

140-142.  (According  to  us)  the  young  inexperienced  observer  (1)  per- 
ceives the  word,  the  experienced  persons,  and  the  ohjecb  (talked  of — the 
cow  f.i.),  by  his  senses  (the  Ear  and  the  Eye), — (2)  cognises,  the  fact  of  the 
hearer  (the  directed  experienced  person)  having  understood  (the  meaning 
of  the  word  uttered  by  the  older  experienced  person  directing  him  to  '  fetch 
the  cow '  f.i. ),  by  (a  process  of)  Inference  based  upon  the  action  (of  the  order- 
ed person, — going  and  fetching  the  cow), — and  (3)  lastly,  he  comes  to  recog- 
nise, the  fact  of  denotability  resting  upon  both  (the  denoting  Word  and  the 
denoted  Meaning),  through  Apparent  Inconsistency  based  upon  the  fact  of  the 
inexplicability  [of  the  action  of  the  directed  person,  except  on  the  ground 
of  the  denotability  of  the  Meaning  (the  object  coiv)  by  the  word  "  Cow"  ; 
and  the  consequent  resting  of  the  denotability  in  both  Word  and  Meaning]. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  relation  (between  Word  and  its  Meaning)  is  com- 
prehended by  (the  joint  action  of)  three  means  of  right  notion  (Sense- 
perception,  Inference  and  Apparent  Inconsistency). 

Thus  ends  the  Chapter  on  Sambandhakshepapai-ihara. 


189.140  It  caunot  be  urged  that — "  Senteucea  are  not  the  only  means  of  explaining 
the  meanings  of  words;  as  Gestures  could  be  easily  used  for  that  purpose."  Because  even 
Gestures  could  explain  only  such  meanings  as  would  be  known  to  have  been  established 
beforehand  as  expressible  by  aaoh  Gestures.  And  hence  Gestures  could  not  help  you 
any  further  than  the  Words  whose  meanings  are  laid  down  for  you  by  trustworthy 
persons.  Further,  it  is  only  when  we  find  one  person  performing  a  certain  act 
in  accordance  with  the  Gestures  of  some  other  person,  that  we  realise  that  Gesture  to 
be  significant  of  that  act  j  there  can  be  no  other  means  of  comprehending  the  meanings 
of  Gestures.  But  at  the  beginning  of  Creation,  there  could  not  have  been  any  person 
to  understand,  and  act  according  to,  the  Gestures  of  the  Creator.  Consequently,  even 
the  help  of  Gestures  does  not  carry  you  a  step  further  than  your  former  theory  with 
regards  to  Words  having  their  relationships  laid  down  by  trustworthy  persons. 

140.«  The  Nyayaratndkara  interprets  the  last  line  in  a  different  way :  It  takes 
it  to  mean  that,  though  Sense-perception  and  Inference  help  in  the  cognition  of  the 
relationship,  yet  it  is  only  Apparent  Inconsistency  which  is  the  direct  and  immediate 
means  of  its  cognition.  The  translation,  however,  follows  the  interpretation  of  the 
S:agika,  by  preference, — inasmuch  as  the  Vdrtika  itself,  calling  the  cognition  of  the 
Relationship  '  tripramanaha,'  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  diflerenoe  lu  the  degree 
of  help  accorded  by  each  of  the  three  means  of  cognition.  The  difference  in  the  two 
interpretations  however  is  not  of  much  oonsequeuoe, — as  it  comes  to  the  same  thiug, 
after  all. 
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(Section  17.) 
CITBAKSHE  PA-PABIHAEA. 

1.  The  two  arguments, — that  have  been  advanced  above  (in  the 
chapter  on  "  OitrakshSpa")  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  "  Oitra,"  &o.,  not  having 
any  results  (in  the  shape  of  cattle,  &o.), — have  their  premises  unproved 
(i.e.,  false) ;  because  the  immediateness  (of  the  result  after  the  action) 
is  not  laid  down  (in  the  Veda). 

2v  The  immediateness  (of  the  appearance  of  the  result  after  the 
action)  cannot  be  held  even  to  be  indirectly  implied  (by  the  passage  en- 
joining the  performance  of  the  Oitra  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  cattle)  ; 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  results  of  actions 
to  appear  without  some  specification  (with  regard  to  time  or  place,  &c. ) 

3-4.     Since  actions  become  mixed  up  with  one  another  with  regard 

1  This  refers  to  the  reply  given  by  the  Bhdshya  to  the  arguments  on  '  Citrdisliepa.' 
The  passage  referred  to  is  the  following  :  '  nahi  rjuyate  hrte  Tcarmani  tdvatyeva  phalam.' 
The  Citrdhshepa  argument  is  mentioned  in  the  BhiisTiya  thus  :  "  Karmalidle  harma- 
phalena  bhavitavyam,  TatJcdlam  hi  mardanam  tatkdlam  mardanasukham  na  kdldntaram." 
And  this  latter  has  been  resolved  by  the  VdrtiJea  into  two  distinct  arguments: 
(1)  "The  Citrd  sacrifice  cannot  have  the  aoqaisition  of  cattle  for  its  result, — because  it 
does  not  bring  the  cattle  in  its  time, — like  the  Bath,  &o."  ;  (2)  "  Cattle  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  means  of  the  Gitm  sacrifloe,— because  at  the  time  of  the  obtaining  of  cattle, 
the  Citrd  does  not  exist, — like  the  attainment  of  Heaven."  Both  these  arguments  are 
to  be  refuted  in  the  present  section  ;  and  the  present  Kdrihd  strikes  at  the  premises.  The 
sense  of  the  Kdrihd  is  that  the  premises — "  because  the  Citrd  does  not  bring  the  cattle 
in  its  mon  time  " — is  false  ;  because  the  action's  '  own  time  '  is  not  the  time  immediately 
following  its  completion ;  because  the  relationship  between  the  Action  and  its 
Besult  can  be  cognised  only  from  the  Veda ;  and  the  Veda  does  not  declare  that  the 
Result  is  to  follow  immediately  after  the  Action.  Consequently  by  the  expression 
'action's  own  time'  (Karmakdla)  we  must  understand  that  particular  time  at  which,  all 
impediments  having  disappeared,  the  fruition  of  the  latent  potency  generated  by 
the  Aotibu  in  the  past  manifests  itself  ;  and  as  this  would  be  the  exact  time  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Result,  there  would  bs  nothing  incongruous  in  the  non-appearance 
of  the  cattle  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  Citrd  sacrifice. 

2  "Because,  ^c." — If  we  found  that  the  Action  could  not  bring  about  the  Result, 
unless  some  specification  of  time  and  place  is  made,  then,  through  Apparent  Inconsist- 
ency, we  could  have  made  the  passage  enjoining  the  Citra  sacrifice  to  imply  a  specifi- 
cation of  time, viz. .-  that  the  result  of  the  sacrifice  would  follow  immediately  after 

the  completion  of  the  sacrifice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  find  that  the  result 
of  the  Citrd  sacrifice  can  as  reasonably  appear  during  this  life,  as  during  the  next ; 
and  hence  we  have  no  Inconsistency  of  either  time  or  place,  on  which  we  could  fall 
back,  for  the  implication  of  your  "immediateness  of  sequence.''  The  peculiar  potency 
of  sacrifices  is  such  that,  once  performed,  it  persists  for  any  length  of  time,  till  the 
Result  has  been  fully  accomplished. 

S.4  This  meets  the  following  argument:  "We  infer  suob  immediateness  of  the 
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to  space,  time,  &c.,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  result  of  one  action  has 
been  only  half-realised,  therefore  the  fruition  of  one  action  is  often  found  to 
be  deferred  (to  appear  at  some  fnture  time).  Therefore  the  idea  of 
immediateness  must  be  regarded  as  groundless. 

4-5.  The  fact  of  Sense-perception,  &c.,'  not  agreeing  with  (support- 
ing  the  declaration  in  question),  it  does  not  in  any  way  vitiate  the  (validity 
of)  its  Verbal  Authority.  Because  the  disagreement  (of  Sense-perception) 
with  regard  to  immediateness  cannot  in  any  way  set  aside  the  injunction 
whose  application  is  free  from  any  specification  ( of  either  time  or  place)  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  defects  of  the  two  (the  Sense-perception  and  Injunction) 
are  totally  different. 

6.  (On  the  contrary)  it  is  the  inference  of  immediateness,  which  you 
deduce  from  the  similar  instance  of  the  "  rubbing," — that  would  be  re- 

Eesalt  from  the  nature  of  actions  in  general."  The  senae  of  the  Kdrikd  is  that  when 
once  a  certain  action  has  begun  to  bring  about  its  results,  even  if  actions  be  performed 
their  fruition  will  be  postponed  till  all  the  results  of  the  former  action  have  been 
acquired.  Such  being  the  case,  and  we  finding,  in  every- day  life,  one  Action  follow- 
ing so  closely  on  the  heel  of  another  as  to  become  mixed  up,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
results  of  all  actions  to  follow  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  Actions.  Says 
the  Nydyaratnakara :  "  In  ordinary  experience  we  find  that  certain  actions,  by  their 
very  nature,  have  their  results  removed  from  them  ;  e.g.,  the  operations  of  agrioul. 
ture ;  some  have  their  results  removed  on  account  of  certain  specialities  of  time,  place, 
&o. ;  while  in  the  case  of  others,  it  may  happen  that  the  results  of  some  other  Action 
may  not  have  been  completed.  For  these  reasons  the  idea  of  the  immediateness  of 
the  sequence  of  the  Result  cannot  but  be  false." 

4-6  This  refers  to  the  objections  brought  forward  in  Kdrikaa  2-3  of  '  Giiraishepa.' 
The  sense  of  the  reply  embodied  in  the  present  Kdrikd  is  that  the  fact  of  the 
cattle  not  being  seen  to  appear  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  Citrd  sacrifice 
cannot  in  any  way  adversely  affect  the  Injunction  of  this  sacrifice  j  inasmuch  as 
the  Injunction  does  not  specify  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  Cattle  as  being 
that  which  follows  immediately  after  the  sacrifice.  "  The  objects  of  the  two  are 
different." — The  non-perception  of  the  Cattle  is  restricted  to  the  time  immediately 
following  the  sacrifice  j  whereas  the  Injunction  lays  down  merely  the  acquisition  of 
the  Cattle,  without  any  restriction  of  time.  Consequently  the  fact  of  the  non- 
perception  of  the  Cattle  immediately  after  the  sacrifice  does  not  contradict  the  fact 
of  the  appearance  (and  perception)  of  the  Result  at  some  other  time ;  and  as  such 
appearance  of  the  Result  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Injunction, — and  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  Cattle 
immediately  after  the  sacrifice, — therefore  we  do  not  see  how  the  Injunction  can  be  in 
any  way  set  aside  by  snch  limited  non-perception  of  the  Cattle.  In  fact,  if  the 
Cattle  were  to  appear  at  some  other  time  than  tliat  at  which  the  sacrifice  is  finished, 
— that  alone  would  be  compatible,  both  with  the  Injunction  (which  specifies  no  time), 
and  the  said  non-perception. 

*  The  opponent  has  ai'gued  that  the  Result  of  the  Action  must  always  follow 
immediately  after  it, — as  we  find  in  the  case  of  massage.  The  meaning  of  the  KdrilcSs 
is  that  what  is  proved  by  the  Inference   based  upon  this  Instance   is  the  immediate 
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jected  by  the  "  non-porception  "  (of  the  cattle  immediately  after  the 
sacrifice)  ;  inasmuch  as  both  refer  to  the  same  object. 

7.  (In  ordinary  life)  we  find  that  even  in  the  case  of  actions— as  the 
attendance  on  one's  master— the  ends  of  which  are  quite  visible,  even 
though  the  resalt  (the  satisfaction  of  the  Master)  has  beeu  accomplished, 
yet,  through  some  impediment  or  other  (either  seen  or  unseen),  it  takes  a 
long  time  in  manifesting  itself  (in  the  shape  of  rewards,  &c.) 

8-9.  The  final  result  (in  the  shape  of  the  harvest)  does  not  follow  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  sown.  If  it  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  corn  we 
have  an  immediate  effect  in  the  shape  of  the  sprout  (growing  out  of  the  corn 
sown),— then  (in  the  case  of  the  Sacrifices  whose  result  is  the  attainment 
of  Heaven)  we  may  hold  that  the  Heaven  results  immediately  after  the 
Sacrifice)  (in  a  subtle  and  etherial  form)  and  it  takes  time  to  mate- 
rialise into  a  condition  of  being  enjoyed.  For,  in  the  case  of  every  effect 
being  produced  (from  a  cause),  there  is  a  certain  marked  sequence  in  the 
process  (of  its  production),  which  is  natural  to  each  and  every  one  of 
them. 

10.  Even  if  (by  the  instance  of  rubbing)  yon  seek  to  prove  the  fact 
of  the    GitrS,    &o.,    having   immediate   results,    then   too,  your  argument 

sequence  of  the  Result  to  the  Action ;  and  as  it  is  the  immediate  sequence  that  is  nega- 
tived by  the  fact  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  Cattle  immediately  after  the  sacrifice, 
and  as  this  Inference  would  be  opposed  to  a  fact  of  Perception  (negative),  it  is  the  former 
that  should  be  rejected,  and  not  the  latter, 

T  Another  instance  is  that  of  the   effects   produced   by  medicines,  which  appear 
sometimes  very  long  after  the  medicines  have  been  administered. 

8-9  If  it  be  argued,  that  in  t  he  case  of  the  Corn,  there  is  an  immediate  result  in 
the  shape  of  the  minute  form,  which  takes  some  time  to  develop  into  the  final  result 
of  the  Harvest,  on  account  of  the  natural  impediments  in  the  way   of  its  attainment,— 
then,  we  can  say  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Heaven,  &o.,  also,  that 
are  brought  about  by  means  of  sacrifices.  We  might  argue  that  after  each  sacrifice  there 
is  immediately  produced  its  result,  in  a  subtle  form,  which  takes  some  time  to  become 
sufficiently  materialised  for  actual  delectation,  because  of  certain  natural  impediments 
in  the   way  of  such  accomplishment.     And   in  both  these  cases,  the  orderly  process, 
beginning  with  the  appearance  of  the  result  in  its   subtle   form   and   ending   with   its 
ultimate   realisation,   would   be  only  natural ;  the  interruption,  in  both  oases  being  due 
to  natural  impediments  in   the  way  of   immediate   accomplishment.     Thus  then,   from 
the   fact  of   our  non-perception  of  the  attainment  of  Heaven,  or  of  Cattle,  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Darga-Piimamasa,  or  the   Oitrd,   sacrifice,   cannot  lead   us 
to  the  inference  that  the  sacrifices  can  have  no  snch  results. 

1"  The  translation  follows  the  reading  '  anantardphalatwam,'  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Kafih't.  The  Nyayaratndkara  however  reads  '  anantarphalatwam ' ; 
and  explains  it  thus  :  "  If  by  the  non-perception  of  the  immediate  result  of  the  Oitrii 
sacrifice,  you  seek  to  prove  the  fact  of  there  being  no  such  immediate  results, —  then, 
inasmuch  as  we  also  accept  the  fact  of  the  results  not  being  immediate,  all  your  effor 
would  be  useless,  as  you  would  be  proving  what  we  also  accept  as  true."  But  this 
48 
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becomes  redundant,  proving  only  what  we  also  admit ;  for  (we  also  admit 
of  such  immediate  production  of  the  result  in  a  subtle  etherial  f orm ) ; 
or  else,  how  could  we  have  the  fully-developed  results  at  any  other  time 
(if  we  had  no  sprout-like  germination  in  the  beginning)  ? 

11-12.  Finding  a  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  service  and  other  per- 
ceptible means  (i.e.,  finding  that  service,  &o,,  do  not  always  bring  about 
the  results  in  the  shape  of  cattle,  wealth,  &o.),— we  must  admit  that  for  the 
acquirement  of  cattle  (in  this  life)  there  is  soraeunseen  cause,  other  than  those 
that  we  can  perceive  (to-day).  And  then,  too,  the  application  of  the  causes, 
other  than  vphat  we  accept,  is  groundless  ;  inasmuch  as  such  agencies 
as  those  of  "  God's  wish "  (held  by  the  Vaifeshikas),  "  Potency "  (of 
Matter  and  Soul,  held  by  the  Sankhyas)  and  the  like,  have  been  shown  to 
have  neither  Verbal  Authority  nor  Reasonable  Premises,  &c.,  in  support  of 
them.  Therefore  we  must  accept,  on  the  strength  of  Verbal  Authority, 
the  Gitra  sacrifice  performed  at  some  time  (either  during  this  or  in  some 
previous  life)  as  being  the  cause  of  the  obtaining  of  cattle. 

13.  The  bringing  about  (of  cattle)  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  any 
cause.  Because  (the  necessity  of  every  effect  having  a  cause  having  been 
proved  by  all  the  means  of  right  notion)  all  the  means  of  right  notion 
cannot  be  invalid.  In  fact,  in  the  present  case,  the  Word  (i.e.,  the  Veda) 
indicating  an  adequate  cause  (of  the  acquirement  of  cattle :  in  the  shape 
of  the  Citra  sacrifice)  cannot  be  said  to  be  invalid  (untrustworthy). 

14.  And  those,  who  hold  that  the  results  of  the  Gitra,  &c.,  must 
appear  in  this  very  life,  will  not  be  able  to  show  any  cause  for  the  appear- 
ance of  their  results  (cattle,  &o.),  in  favour  of  those  who  have  never 
performed  those  sacrifices  during  their  present  lives. 

reading  and  its  explanation  do  not  quite  clear  up  the  last  foot  of  the  Kdrika.  Hence 
the  preference  given  to  the  reading  adopted  in  the  Eai;ika. 

11.18  Unless  we  admit  of  an  Unseen  Cause,  we  cannot  explain  the  acquirement  of 
cattle  by  one  man,  and  not  by  the  other, — when  their  visible  efforts  are  exactly  the 
same.  Then  the  question  is  as  to  what  this  Unseen  Cause  is.  All  other  causal 
agencies,  postulated  by  the  varioiia  philosophical  systems,  have  already  been  proved 
to  be  inapplicable  (under  the  section  on  '  Sa)n6a»(J/nifts/iej)a).  It  has  been  shown  that 
no  such  agencies— as  that  of  Divine  wish  and  the  like — are  proved  either  by  Verbal 
Testimony,  or  by  any  process  of  Inference,  or  by  any  other  means  of  right  notion. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  hub  admit  that  the  person  acquiring  the  cattle  must  have,  at  some 
time  or  other,  performed  the  Citra  sacrifice  j  and  the  ground  for  this  belief  is  supplied 
by  the  Vedio  injunction — '  one  desiring  cattle  should  perform  the  Citra  sacrifice.' 

'8  It  cannot  be  iirged  that  the  appearance  of  the  cattle  is  without  any  cause ;  so 
long  as  we  have  verbal  authority  distinctly  pointing  to  the  fact  of  the  Citra  sacrifice 
being  an  adequate  means  to  its  attainment. 

1*  We  find  that  persons  who  have  not  performed  the  Citra  in  this  life  have  ob- 
tained cattle  J  and  as  we  have  shown  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  acquiring  it,  we 
miist  admit  that  it  is  due  to  the  man  having  performed  the  Citrii  in  his  previoas  life. 
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15.  Because  (according  to  these  theorists)  the  effects  of  the  Gitra, 
&c.  (performed  during  some  previous  life)  must  have  been  exhausted  in 
the  course  of  that  life ;  and  portions  of  the  (previous)  enjoyment  of 
Heaven  cannot  follow  one  to  a  new  life. 

16.  Because  actions,  which  have  one  definite  result  attributed  to 
them  (by  the  Veda)  cannot  accomplish  other  results  for  us.  In  the  ascer- 
tioii  of  Gautama  too,  the  "  residue  "  must  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  the  Gitrd  sacrifice  (in  the  present  case,  where  the  eilect  under  consi- 
deration is  the  acquiring  of  cattle). 

17.  If  the  eiiects  were  held  to  be  merely  natural  (i.e.,  brought  about 
by  chance,  and  not  by  any  adequate  cause),  then  even  such  results,  as  follow 
Immediately  after  the  Action  {e.g.,  the  rains  brought  on  by  the  Kdrirl 
sacrifice),  woirld  not  be  believed  to  have  their  cause  in  tliat  Action. 

18.  And  then  (if  this  Chance  Theory  were  tiue)  people  could  obtain 
the  results  (Heaven,  &c.),  even  if  they  were,  like  the  Mlechchhas,  not  to 
perform   the    actions    enjoined   by    the   Veda    (as    bringing   about   tliosc 

16  The  latter  half  rejects  the  theory  that  the  cattle  may  be  a  portion  of  the  joys 
of  Heaven  that  the  person  may  have  been  lately  enjoying  before  his  birth  into  his 
present  life. 

1'  This  meets  the  following  theory:  "The  cattle  might  be  the  remains  of  the 
joys  of  Heaven  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Jyotishtoma  performed  in  u  previous 
life;  as  declared  by  Gaulama  (in  the  Nydya-siUras)  :  'The  person  having  experienced  all 
the  effects  of  his  deeds,  cornea  to  be  born  in  a  station  in  life,  which  is  fixed  by  the 
residue  left  of  his  past  deeds.'  "  The  Karikd  declares  this  to  be  impossible  ;  because  the 
JyotisWoma  has  been  laid  down  as  having  the  joys  of  Heaven  for  its  result;  and  as 
such  could  never  bring  about  any  such  result  as  the  obtaining  of  cattle.  As  for 
Gautama's  assertion,  it  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  whenever  we  perceive  a  man  possess, 
ing,  in  the  present  life,  something  for  his  acquisition  of  which  we  do  not  find  any 
cause  in  his  present  actions, — we  must  conclude  that  this  acquisition  must  be  the 
remnant  of  a  like  possession  of  his  in  his  previous  life,  brought  about,  at  that  time, 
by  his  previous  performance  of  a  sacrifice  %ohereof  that  acquisition  is  mentioned  in  the 
Veda  as  the  specific  result.  That  is  to  say,  even  if  the  obtaining  of  cattle  during  the 
present  life  be  held  to  be  a  remnant,  it  must  be  the  remnant  of  the  cattle,  to  which  the 
person  mast  have  been  entitled  by  the  previous  performance  of  the  Citrd  sacrifice,  in 
some  past  life  of  his,  and  which  he  must  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  in  full,  during  all 
his  intervening  lives.  And  thus  the  obtaining  of  cattle  could  be  the  result  of  the 
Citrd  sacrifice  only. 

11  Because  it  is  always  easier  to  explain  an  effect  as  natural,  than  search  for  its 
cause,  &o.,  and  thus  all  effects  would  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  mere 
chance. 

18  The  authority  of  the  Veda  lies  in  the  Injunction  of  certain  sacrifices,  with  a 
view  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  definite  ends.  If  these  ends  were  held  to  be  fulfilled 
by  mere  chance,  and  not  by  those  elaborate  sacrifices,  then  no  sane  person  would  be 
willing  to  undergo  all  the  trouble  of  performing  these  latter.  And  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this,  people  Would  cease  to  have  any  faith  lu,  and  regulate  their 
conduct  by,  the  Veda, 
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resalts).     And   consequently   all   the   authority   o£    the   Veda   would  fall 
to  the  ground. 

19.  And  again,  if  the  cattle  were  always,  as  if  by  command,  to 
follow  immediately  (after  the  sacrifice),  then  the  sacrifice  would  come 
to  have  a  purely  perceptible  result,  and  in  this  it  would  come  to  resemble 
the  case  of  a  purgative  bringing  about  the  movement  of  the  bowels. 

20.  And  in  that  case  (i.e.,  if  all  results  were  to  appear  during  this 
life)  we  could  not  explain  the  declaration  of  the  Bhashya—"  facts  experienced 
in  previous  births  are  not  remembered "  ;  nor  that  of  the  Sutra  "  the 
Scripture  has  its  purpose  in  pointing  out  facts  not  got  at  (by  any  other 
means  of  right  notion)." 

21.  Therefore  just  as  the  Injunction  is  found  to  be  without  any  speci- 
fication of  time  (as  to  the  appearance  of  the  result),— so  must  it  always  be 
accepted  to  be ;  as  anything  (idea)  beyond  that  (which  is  directly  signified 
by  the  Injunction)  is  groundless,  and  as  such  cannot  (reasonably)  be  com- 
prehended (in  connection  with  that  Injunction). 

22.  Even  those  (Naiyayikas) ,  who  hold  to  the  theory  of  immediate 
sequence  (of   the  result),    and   explain   the   cases   of   non-appearance  of 

19  "  Come  to  have  a  purely  perceptible  result." — If  the  result  of  the  Citrd  were  always 
to  follow  immediately  after  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice,  or  even  at  any  time 
during  the  present  life,  invariably, — then,  the  fact  of  the  Citrd  leading  to  tliat  result 
would  become  an  object  of  pure  Sense-perception  and  Invariable  Concomitance  (Infer- 
ence) ;  and  as  such  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  Veda  to  enjoin,  on  the  score 
of  that  sacrifice  j  and  consequently,  the  "Vedio  sentence  eujoining  the  Citrd  would 
come  to  be  taken  as  merely  descriptive  of  a  fact  of  Sense-perception ;  and  thus  it 
would  resemble  an  Arthavdda,  thereby  losing  all  its  injunctive  authority.  In  the  case 
of  the  Edrlri  sacrifice,  the  result  of  which  appears  in  this  very  life,  the  result 
does  not  always  come  about  as  expected,  being  interrupted  by  impediments ;  and 
hence  we  could  not  have  any  idea  of  invariable  concomitance  (of  the  Kdr'irl  with  its 
result,  rainfall).  And  hence  the  removal  of  this  uncertainty  would  be  a  fit  object  for 
the  Vedio  passage  enjoining  the  Karlrl.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  case  cited  in  the 
KdrlTcd,  from  that  of  the  Kdr'irl,  we  have  the  word  '  mj/ojerta' (^always,  necessarily, 
as  if  by  the  command  of  a  superior  authority,  and  not  by  reason  only). 

*"  In  the  Smrtijadhikarana  (Adhyaya  I,  Pada  iii)  the  Bhishya  says :  '  We  do  not 
recognise  any  causal  relationship  betweeu  the  Action  and  its  result  necessarily  in  the 
present  life.. ..Facts  experienced,  &o.,  &c.'  And  the  theory,  that  the  results  of  sacrifices 
must  appear  in  the  present  life,  would  go  against  this  assertion  of  the  Bhdshya,  as  also 
against  that  of  the  Butra  (in  Adhyaya  VI)  which  declares  that  the  Vedio  Injunction  has 
its  purpose  in  the  pointing  out  of  something  not  yet  cognised  by  any  other  means  of 
knowledge.  For  if,  as  shown  above,  the  result  of  the  Gitrd  were  to  appear  in  the 
present  life,  it  would  become  an  object  of  Sense-perception ;  and  lieuoe  the  sentence 
laying  down  the  Citrd  would  fail  in  its  only  purpose  of  pointing  out  something  not 
cognised  iy  any  other  means  of  l;notvledge. 

22  The  Naiydyika  holds  that  tlio  result  of  the  Citrd  must  appoar  duiing  the  pressut 
hie, — holding  as  he  does  the  theory  of  tho  immediate  sequenue   of  Cause   and   Effect ; 
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l-esults  as  being  duo   to  some  discrepancy  in  tlie  Action  itself,  are  also 
in  tlie  same  position  as  the  upholders  of  the  "  Chance  "  theory. 

23.  The  fact  of  (the  attainment  of)  Heaven  belonging  to  a  future 
life  will  be  proved  in  the  first  part  of  Adhyaya  VI ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
fixity  of  time  (i.e.,  whether  belonging  to  this  life  or  the  next)  with  regard 
to  tlje  acquirement  of  cattle,  &c.  (will  be  proved)  in  the  adhikarana 
(section)  on  "  Yogasiddhi."     (iv — iii — 27,  28). 

24,  Results,  in  the  shape  of  the  acquirement  of  cattle,  &c.,  are  held  to 
occur  at  any  time  possible  (either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next),  and  not 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  next  life.  Therefore  even  for  one,  who  would 
be  ill  an  extreme  hurry  (to  obtain  the  result),  the  means  enjoined  (i.e  ,  the 
Oitra  sacrifice)  would  be  the  same  (that  is  enjoined  for  the  sake  of  the 
result  to  happen  either  in  this  or  in  the  next  life). 

25.  That  (result)  which  is  common  to  many  persons — such  as  the 
obtaining  of  rains  and  tlie  like — must  naturally  be  accepted  as  such 
(common) ;  and  since  by  all  pei'sons  it  is  only  immediate  (or  approximate) 
raiti  that  is  desifed,  therefore  it  can  be  rightly  regarded  as  belonging  to  this 
life  exclusively. 

26,  Though  in  this  case  (of  the  '  Karirl '  sacrifice  bringing  about  rains) 
the  root  "  Kami  (to  desire)  "  is  not  qualified  (by  a  specification  of  time  ;  and 
as  such  it  is  similar  to  the  case  of  the  Gitra)  yet  we  indirectly  get  at  the 
specification  of  the  result  (as  belonging  to  this  life),  as  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  desired.  If,  in  some  cise,  the  Karirl,  be  found  to  be  non-produc- 
tive of  its  result  (in  this  life),  we  must  conclude  that,  in  that  case,  there 
undoubtedly  exists  (the  force  of)  some  other  (contrary)  action  (performed 
by  the  person  at  some  previous  time)  whose  result  is  declared  in  the  Veda 
(to  be  contrary  to  the  obtaining  of  rains),  and  which  has  not  been  all  enjoyed 
by  this  time. 

Thus  ends  the  Chapter  on  "  Citrakshepa-parihara.  " 


and  as  such  he  is  open  to  the  objection  against  the  "  Chance ''  theory  (Vide  Kdrlka  14)  ; 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  explain  the  aoqnisition  of  cattle  by  one  who  is  not  found  to 
hare  performed  the  Gitrd  during  the  present  life. 

2S  This  meets  the  objection  that  if  there  be  no  specifloation  of  time,  then  Heaven 
also  may,  sometimes,  be  attained  during  the  present  life. 

2*  Whether  the  person  be  in  a  hurry  or  not,  the  means  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  per- 
formance of  the  Gitrd  sacrifice. 

86  "Indirectly," — i.e.,  through  Apparent  Inconsistency.  If  the  results  did  not 
belong  to  this  world,  they  would  not  be  desired.  If  the  Kdriri  is  found,  sometimes,  not 
to  bring  about  rainfall,  we  must  oouclade  that  the  performer  has  had  some  residues 
left  of  some  action  done  by  him  in  the  previous  life,  whose  result  must  have  been  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Kdriri,  which  latter  result  has  had  no  time  to  be  spent  up  in 
realisation,  and  still  persists  iu  counter-acting  the  effects  of  the  Kdriri. 
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(Section  18.) 
ATMA-VlDA. 

1.  Though  it  is  true  that  the  Soul  can  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  sacrificial  implements,  yet  it  is  possible  for  it  to  have  an  indirect 
relation,  through  the  body, 

2.  The  perceptibility  (signified  by  "  Esha,"  in  the  sentence  '  esha 
yajnayudhl  yajamanah  anjasa  swargam  lokain  yati  '  ),  though  really  pertain- 
ing to  the  Body,  is  indirectly  referred  to  the  Soul  also  (on  account  of  its 
conuectioa  with  the  body).  Conversely,  the  approach  to  Heaven,  though 
really  (primarily)  belonging  to  the  Soul,  is  indirectly  (and  secondarily) 
referred  to  the  body. 

3.  By  the  denial  of  the  Soul  in  connection  with  this  particular 
passage,  all  the  Veda  is  rendered  open  to  objection.  Because  (if  there 
be  no  Soul,  then)  the  relations  of  the  means  and  consequences  laid  down 
therein,  become  incapable  of  being  established. 

4.  The  Vedas  have  declared  that  the  results  of  sacrifices  appertain  to 
the  performer,  in  some  birth  or  other ;  and  if  the  Soul  were  nothing 
more  than  mere  Idea,  then  it  could  not  have  the  character  of  the  performer 
(of  actions)  and  enjoyer  (of  results). 

5.  If,  after  the  perishing  of  the  body,  nothing  is  held  to  exist,  then 
many  sacrifices  failing  to  bring  about  their  results  (in  this  life),  the  Vedic 
passages,  mentioning  these  (sacrifices  as  leading  to  supernatural  results)? 
become  false. 

6.  Therefore,  it  is  with  a  view  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Veda, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Soul  is  sought  to  be  proved  here ;  even  though 
the  single  passage  in  question  {"  iSsha-yajnayudht,  &c."),  may  be  explained 
away  as  being  an  Arthavada  (because  the  mere  explanation  of  this  one 
passage  does  not  free  us  from  the  aforesaid  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Veda). 

I  It  has  been  argued  under  '  Citrakshepa,'  that  the  Vedio  sentence — 'esha  yajndyu- 

dhi,  &c.'  is  not  trae;  &o.,  &o.,  &c.    (Vide  sitpi-a).      And  to  this  the  Bftas/ij/Teplies — 

Qarirasambandhad  yat  tasya  (anram  so'pi  tairyajndyudhi  hhavati ' ;  and  it  is  this  passage 

that  the  Kdrikd  is  meant  to  explain.     "  Indirect," — i.e.,  the  implements  are  related  to 

the  body,  and  the  body  to  the  Soul. 

8  This  meets  the  objection  that  the  sentence  in  question  may  be  taken  as  a  mere 
Arthavada,  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  above  farfetched 
interpretatious.  The  sense  of  the  Kdrikd  is  that  the  explanation  of  the  particular 
passage  is  not  what  we  are  driving  at ;  what  we  mean  is  that  if  the  existence  of  the 
Soul  be  denied,  then  the  Veda  loses  all  its  authority.  "Means  and  Consequences."— 
That  a  certain  sacrifice  leads  to  Heaveu  could  not  be  tiuo,  if  there  were  no  Soul  to 
experience  the  joys  o!  Heaveu;  as  the  body  is  always  left  behind. 
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7.  We  hold  that  the  Soul  is  something  different  from  the  body,  the 
sense-organs  and  ideas,  and  that  it  is  eternal ;  while  all  the  rest,  the  body, 
&c.,  are  perishable. 

8-9.  Ohj. :  "  If  it  be  eternal,  even  when  it  has  the  character  of  the 
doer  and  the  enjoyer,  then, — as  at  the  time  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  result, 
it  is  not  cognisant  of  the  relation  between  this  result  and  the  action  (that  it 
may  have  performed  to  bring  it  about), — having  no  such  idea  as  that 
'  these  results  that  I  am  enjoying  are  the  effects  of  such  and  such  virtuous 
or  vicious  deeds  that  I  had  done  (in  my  last  life),' — how  could  it  have  any 
liking  (for  a  virtuous  action  as  being  the  cause  of  good  results,  &c.,  &c.)? 

10.  "  And  when  one  does  not  recognise  a  result  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  any  action  of  his  own,  then  there  can  bo  no  difference  between 
the  enjoyment  experienced  by  one's  own  Soul,  and  that  by  other's. 

11.  "And  even  while  doing  a  vicious  deed,  one  might  think  that  at 
the  time  of  the  enjoyment  (of  the  result  of  this  action)  he  would  not 
remember  it  (to  have  been  brought  about  by  that  particular  action  of 
his), — and  thereby  he  would  not  avoid  that  vicious  deed. 

12.  "  Thus  then,  even  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  eternality 
(of  the  Soul),  you  have,  with  reference  to  the  result,  the  disappearance  of 

8.9  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  possible  for  an  eternal  entity  to  be  either  the  doer, 
or  the  experiencer,  as  an  eternal  entity  cannot  but  be  free  from  all  activity.  Bat  even 
if  we  admit  gnoh  characters,  for  the  sake  of  argnment,  then  too,  inasmnch  as  at  the 
time  that  the  resalt  is  experienced,  no  person  is  found  to  have  any  idea  of  the  action 
leading  to  that  result,  that  he  may  have  performed  in  his  past  lives,  he  cannot  have 
an  idea  of  any  action  bringing  about  any  particular  results  either  good  or  bad.  Hence, 
he  could  not  be  attracted  to  the  performance  of  any  actions  with  transcendental 
results  ;  and  that  would  mean  a  total  cessation  of  all  sacrifices. 

1"  That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  be  sare  whether  the  results  we  are  experiencing  in 
the  present  life  are  the  effects  of  actions  performed  by  other  Souls,  or  of  those  done  by 
our  own  Soul.  And  thus  there  being  an  inextricable  confusion,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  give  up  all  sacrifices,  hoping  to  obtain  the  results  of  those  performed  by  others ; 
specially  as  there  would  be  nothing  to  convince  him  after  the  fact  that  the  results  he 
would  experience  in  his  future  lives  must  be  only  those  of  his  own  actions ;  because 
during  his  present  life,  he  is  never  able  to  fix  upon  any  relationship  between  the  results 
he  is  experiencing  now  and  the  actions  that  he  may  have  performed  in  his  past 
lives. 

U  The  person  would  not  avoid  an  evil  deed;  because  he  would  be  unable  to  establish 
any  connection  between  the  evil  effects  he  may  be  experiencing  and  any  past  deeds  of 
his  own.  And  thus  he  cannot  be  convinced  that  evil  deeds  bring  about  evil  consequences. 
And  as  he  would  not  avoid  evil  deeds,  when  tempted  to  tliem  by  the  promise  of 
temporary  pleasures,  of  which  he  is  quite  sure, — he  would  be  unwilling  to  forego 
these  pleasures  in  consideration  of  future  evil  consequences,  the  chances  whereof  he 
finds  to  be,  at  best,  extremely  doubtful. 

18  As  shown  above,  it  may  happen  that,  even  if  the  Soul  be  eternal,  the  person 
may  not  experience  the  result  of  his  own  deed,  whereas  he  may  experience  those  of 
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what  has  been  done  (by  the  Soul),  and  appearance  of  wliat  has  not  been  done, 
exactly  similar  to  what  you  have  urged  against  the  theory  of  non-eternality  ; 
and  consequently  (since  you  cannot  avoid  the  objection)  it  is  needless  to 
prove  the  eternality  (of  Souls)." 

13.  Reply  :  This  does  not  aSect  our  theory :  because,  for  us,  a  remem- 
brance (of  the  action)  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  enjoyment  (of  its  result)  ; 
as  neither  engagement  in,  nor  avoidance  of,  an  action  is  due  to  any  remem- 
brance (of  it)  at  the  time  of  the  enjoyment  (of  its  results). 

14.  An  idea  (of  a  certain  action  leading  to  a  desirable  end), — the 
existence  of  whicli,  as  the  means  to  engagement  in  that  action,  is  sought 
after, — is  already  distinctly  ooginsed,  through  the  Veda,  by  the  learned, 
before  bis  engagement  (in  that  action). 

15.  Even  subsequently  to  the  performance  of  the  action  (at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  result),  people  versed  in  the  Scriptures  do  have  an 
idea  of  the  result  being  due  to  a  particular  action  in  some  previous  life. 
And  it  is  only  such  persons  that  are  entitled  (to  perform  sacrifices).  And 
as  for  unlearned  fools,  it  does  not  matter  if  they  have  no  such  idea 
(because  such  fools  are  not  in  any  case  entitled  to  the  performance  of 
sacrifices). 

16.  Such  ideas  (or  remembrances)  need  not,  in  every  case,  be  amenable 
to  all  means  of  right  notion ;  therefore  the  idea  got  at  by  one  means  of 
right  notion  cannot  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  fact  of  its  not  being  got 
at  by  the  other  means. 

other  people's  notiona.  And  inasmuch  as  this  seema  to  be  the  only  important  objec- 
tion that  yon  have  urged  against  the  non-eternality  of  Souls,— it  is  no  use  trying  to 
prove  their  eternality, — as  this  too  has  been  found  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection. 

13  "  As  neither,  ^c." — The  process  is  as  follows  :  (1)  the  operation  of  the  Per- 
former, (2)  the  Action  itself,  (3)  the  experiencing  of  the  Result ;  and  we  find  that  the 
experience  comes  three  degrees  later  than  the  original  operation  ;  and  hence  this  latter 
cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  that. 

1*  Even  though  one  cannot  have  any  idea,  at  the  time,  of  the  experiencing  of  a 
Result,  or  that  of  the  Result  being  due  to  any  particular  action  of  his, — yet,  the  idea 
of  a  certain  action  leading  to  a  certain  desirable  result  is  obtained  by  us,  from  the 
Veda  (where  such  causal  sequence  is  distinctly  laid  down) ;  and  this  idea  would  be 
enough  to  lead  us  to  the  performance  of  that  action,  for  which  we  would  not  stand  in 
need  of  any  retnembi-ance  of  the  result  having  been  actually  brought  about  by  that 
action  (in  a  previous  life). 

16  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  at  the  time  of  experiencing  the  Result,  learned  people 
do  recognise  its  relationship  to  a  previously-performed  action.  And  thus  there  wonld 
be  no  hindrance  to  these  people  becoming  engaged  in  sacrifices  ;  and  as  for  ignorant 
people,  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  do,  or  do  not,  perform  any  sncrilices. 

"  It  is  true  that  such  an  idea  is  Amenable  to  the  Verbal  Authority  of  the  Veda  ; 
and  this  is  enough  to  establish  its  correotnesa  ;  notwithstamling  the  facts  of  its  not 
being  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  Inference,  &c. 
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17.  One  who  does  not  understand  that  from  such  an  action  such  a 
result  will  accrue  to  him,  must  be  an  ignorant  fool ;  and  as  such  naturally 
he  has  no  chance  of  performing  the  action  (and  hence  even  if  he  has  not 
the  idea  necessary  to  lead  him  to  a  certain  Vedic  action,  it  does  not 
matter). 

18.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  oven  though  at  the  time  of  the  enjoyment 
of  profound  sleep,  we  have  no  idea  of  the  enjoyment  being  due  to  the 
softness  of  the  bed  we  had  prepared, — yet  we  are  led  to  prepare  our  soft 
beds  beforehand. 

19.  And  further,  if  one  were  to  realise,  at  the  time  of  enjoyment,  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  result  (of  a  certain  well-defined  action), — then,  as  in 
the  case  of  roads,  &c.,  so  in  the  matter  of  sacrifices  also,  the  Veda  would 
lose  all  its  authority. 

20.  Ohj. :  "  If  your  Souls  be  inactive  (without  any  action),  on  ac- 
count of  their  eternality  and  all-pervading  character, — and  unmodifiable 
by  pleasure  and  pain, — what  sort  of  the  character  of  doer  and  enjoyer  can 
they  have  ? 

21.  "  If  it  be  held  that  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  an  action, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  &c.,  the  character  of  the 
Soul  is  transformed,  then  its  eternality  disappears." 

22.  Reply  :  We  do  not  deny  the  applicability  of  the  epithet ''  non- 
eternal  "  to  the  Soul ;  if  "  non-eternality  "  mean  only  "  liability  to  modi- 
fication " ;  as  such  liability  does  not  necessarily  imply  destruction, 

n  "  No  chance  " — because  it  is  only  the  learned  that  are  entitled  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Vedic  actions.     {Vide  Adh.,  III.) 

18  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  idea  is  necessary,  at  the  time  of  the  experience  of 
the  result,  for  the  taking  up  of  an  action. 

19  If  such  an  idea  were  possible,  then  it  would  be  a  case  of  connection  between  the 
Result  and  the  Sacrifice  being  amenable  to  Sense-perception  and  Invariable  Con- 
comitance. Consequently,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eoad,  the  fact  of  its  connection 
with  the  convenient  passing  of  the  people  is  amenable  to  Sense-perception  j  and  hence 
the  Vedic  passage  speaking  of  it  comes  to  be  taken  as  a  Valedictory  sentence  describ- 
ing a  perceptible  result, — so  really  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  Sacrifices  also, 
the  relation  between  these  and  their  results  being  held  to  be  amenable  to  Sense-per- 
ception, the  Vedic  passages  declaratory  of  the  Sacrifices  would  have  to  be  taken  as 
Valedictory  sentences  describing  a  well-established  fact ;  and  as  such,  the  Veda  would 
cease  to  be  the  sole  authority  for  such  sacrifices. 

SO  "  When  he  has  no  action,  how  can  he  be  the  doer  ?  And  when  he  is  unaffected 
by  pleasure  and  pain,  how  can  he  be  the  enjoyer  ?  As  the  only  objects  to  be  enjoyed  are 
pleasure  and  pain." 

St  "  If  the  principal  character  of  the  Soul  can  undergo  a  transformation,  it  cannot 
be  eternal." 

2S  We  do  not  deny  the  Soul's  liability  to  modifications ;  and  if  this  is  all  that  you 
mean  by  '  non-eternality,'  then  in  that  case,  wo  could  call  the  Soul  '  non-eternal.' 
49 
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23-25.  If  there  ever  was  an  absolute  destruction  of  the  Soul,  then  we 
could  have  the  disappeatanoe  of  the  actions  performed,  and  the  appearance 
of  those  not  performed  by  it.  These,  however,  do  not  apply  ;  if  there  be 
only  a  change  in  its  condition,  as  from  childhood  to  youth,  &c.,  we  find 
people  performing  or  avoiding  actions  in  this  life  according  as  they  think 
them  to  be  productive,  respectively,  of  either  good  or  evil,  at  some  other 
stage  of  his  life.  In  fact  in  the  case  of  no  action  do  we  find  the  result 
following  at  the  same  stage  of  the  person's  life  as  at  which,  it  was  per- 
formed. And  since  the  Soul  is  not  utterly  destroyed,  therefore  people  do 
not  take  the  enjoyer  (of  results)  to  be  other  than  the  doer  (of  actions) 
(even  though  there  is  necessarily  a  change  in  his  condition). 

26.  According  to  my  theory  the  Person  (i.e.,  the  Soul),  while  passing 
through  the  different  conditions  of  pleasure,  pain,  &c.,  never,  for  once, 
relinquishes  his  character  of  an  Intelligent  substantial  Entity; 

27.  If  modification  (change  of  condition)  were  identical  with  total 
destruction,  then,  when  a  man  in  trouble  would  regain  happiness,  he  would 
either  lose  all  those  (character  of  Intelligence,  &c.),  or  continue  in  a  sta,te  of 
trouble  (simultaneously  with  that  of  pleasure). 

28.  Therefore  an  entire  continuance  or  an  entire  cessation  of  all  the 
traits  of  the  Person  (with  the  change  in  condition)  being  both  impossible. 

What  we  object  to,  in  the  case  of  the  Soul,  is  the  assertion  of  its  destruction.  For 
certainly,  the  fluotnations  in  the  surface  of  the  sea  do  not  bring  about  its  destrnotion  ; 
and  like  the  sea,  the  Soul  can  never  be  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  endless 
momentary  transformations  that  it  undergoes. 

88.26  If  the  Soul  were  destroyed  at  death,  the  effects,  aecrning  to  one  in  the  next 
birth,  of  actions  performed  in  the  previous  birth,  would  be  accruing  to  one  who  has 
not  performed  the  actions ;  as  the  performing  Sonl  will  have  been  dead  along  with  the 
performing  body.  But  we  hold  that  Death  means  only  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  Soul ; 
just  like  the  changes  from  childhood  to  youth,  from  youth  to  old  age.  And  certainly 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  person  that  performed  the  action  (say  of 
learning  the  alphabet)  in  his  childhood  is  the  same  that  is  utilising  it  in  his  youth. 
In  fact  all  effects  of  one's  deeds  affect  him  at  a  period  of  life  other  than  that  at  which 
precisely  the  deeds  are  done ;  as  the  state  of  the  person  is  undergoing  momentary 
changes. 

*'  During  the  various  stages  thut  the  Soul  passes  through,  it  all  along  remains 
an  intelligent  and  substantial  entity.  That  is  to  say,  its  inherent  character  remains 
the  same.     And  mere  changes  in  extraneous  condition  cannot  mean  destruction. 

W  "Or  continue,  ,5'c."-Th.'\t  is  to  say,  in  order  to  kpep  up  the  chariicter  of  the 
Intelligent,  ^'c,  it  would  be  necessary  for  it  to  keep  to  the  same  condition  of  pain  ; 
as  change  of  condition  would,  for  you,  mean  total  destruction. 

28  When  .t  serpent  has  been  lying  coiled  np  in  a  circular  form,  and  then  resumes 
its  natural  form  by  uncoiling  itself, —we  have  the  character  of  'Snake'  pervading  all 
along,  in  both  conditions;  though  the  position  has  been  changed.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  hag  been  experiencing  troublous  times,  if  his 
state  changes  and  he  becomes  happy  and  contented,  the  character  of  the  Person— 
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we  must  hold  that  there  is  both  partial  continuance  (aa  of  the  permanent 
characters  of  Intelligence,  &c.),  and  partial  cessation  (as  of  the  ephemeral 
state  of  pleasure  or  pain),  like  the  serpent  in  the  different  positions  of  a 
circle,  &c. 

29,  And  the  cliaracter  of  the  doer  and  that  of  the  enjoyer  do  not 
belong  to  the  conditions  (of  the  Person's  life),  but  to  the  Person  who  is 
the  substrate  of  all  the  different  states  ;  hence  it  is  always  the  doer  that 
enjoys  the  result  of  the  action, 

30,  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  appearance  of  a  new  condition 
(of  life),  the  former  condition  does  not  become  totally  destroyed ;  but 
being  in  keeping  with  the  new  condition,  it  merges  into  the  common 
character  of  the  Self  (Intelligence,  &c.) 

31,  It  is  only  the  Individual  conditions  that  are  contradictory  to  one 
another.  Over  all  of  them,  however,  equally  pervades  the  common 
character  of  the  Soul  ( Intelligence,  &c.) 

32-33,  In  the  theory  of  the  non-existence  (i.e.,  non-eternality)  of  the 
Soul,  however,  the  person  performing  an  action,  would  know  beforehand  that 
"I  myself  (i.e.,  my  Soul,  that  performs  the  action  at  this  moment) 
having  been  destroyed  (the  next  moment),  either  its  result  would  not  appear 
at  all,  or,  if  it  appears  at  all,  it  would  affect  some  other  soul  than  mine  ;" 
and  hence  he  could  never  be  tempted  to  perform  any  action  ;  and  as  such 
the  Veda  would  lose  all  its  efficient  trustworthiness, 

38-34.  Even  if  the  upholders  of  pure  Idea  alone  (the  Bauddha 
Idealists)  were  to  admit  of  another  birth  (for  the  same  personality),  they 
could  not  but  have  the  enjoyer  (of  the  results  of  action)  different  from  the 
performer  (of  the  action  itself), — because  they  hold  the  Ideas  to  be 
momentary  (i.e.,  one  idea  does  not  exist  for  more  than  one  moment)  ;  and 
further,  because,  being  devoid  of  action  and  omnipresence,  one  and  the 
same  Idea  could  not  reside  in  any  other  body  (than  the  present  one ;  and 
hence  the  "  Idea "  that  would  perform  the  action  in  this  life,  could  not 
exist  in  another  body,  in  the  next  birth,  at  the  time  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  results  of  that  action), 

35,  Obj. :  "  We  hold  that  the  '  Series '  (of  Ideas)  that  performs  the 
actions  would  also  be  the  enjoyer  (of  the  results) ;  and  we  could  explain  the 

Intelligence,  &o, — would  remain  the  same  throughout  the  two  states,  even  though  the 
states  will  have  been  changed, 

29  If  the  said  characters  belonged  to  the  state  of  life,  then  inasmuch  as  the 
person's  condition  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  action  would  not  continue  till 
the  time  of  the  enjoyment  of  its  result,  the  enjoyer  could  not  be  held  to  be  the  same 
as  the  doer.  According  to  our  view,  however,  the  common  character  of  the  Person, 
Intelligence,  persists  throughout  his  life ;  and  as  such,  the  Person  remaining  the  same, 
the  enjoyer  would,  always  be  the  same  as  the  doer. 

38  This  series  is  eternal,  as  well  as  omnipreBeut. 
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difference  among  the  moments  of  Ideas  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  ex- 
plained the  difEerenoe  of  conditions  (of  the  Soul)." 

36.  Beply :  In  fact  it  is  extremely  hard  for  you  to  prove  the  fact  of 
(momentarily  changing)  Ideas  being  the  doer  of  actions  extending  over  a 
long  time  ; — specially  when  there  are  thousands  of  Ideas  (in  your  series),  the 
performance  of  a  single  action  by  all  these,  would  belike  the  "  Ktda-kalpa" 
(in  which  an  action  extending  over  a  long  time  being  incapable  of  being 
finished  by  a  single  person,  is  finished  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  one 
coming  after  the  other). 

37.  Then  again,  if  the  Series  be  not  held  to  be  different  (from  the 
individual  Ideas  constituting  it),  then  the  individual  ideas  (forming  the 
Series)  being  non-eternal,  you  could  get  at  no  doer  (of  any  action). 

88.  And  (even  if  a  doer  were  possible)  he  would  be  totally  different 
from  the  enjoyer  (which  for  you  would  be  an  altogether  different  idea, 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  result  of  the  action) ;  and 
as  such,  you  would  have  the  fault  of  the  result  appearing  in  favour  of 
an  agent  who  never  performed  the  action.  And  we  do  not  urge  against 
you  the  fault  of  the  disappearance  of  the  result  for  one  who  has  performed 
the  action;  because  (in  accordance  with  your  theory)  there  is  none  who 
can  perform  the  action  (and  as  such  this  latter  fault  does  not  apply  to 
you). 

39.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Series  be  held  to  be  identical  (with  the 
individual  Ideas),  then  the  mention  of  the  word  "  Series  "  would  come 
to  be  only  another  expression  for  the  same  individual  Ideas  ;  and  the  objec- 
tions against  such  a  course  have  already  been  stated  above.  And  further, 
the  Series  being  itself  a  nonentity,  could  never  get  at  the  position  of  the 
performer  of  actions. 

40.  If  the  Series  be  momentary,  then  you  have  the  same  objections. 
If  it  be  regarded  as  not  momentary,  then  thSt  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  your  theory  (of  everything  being  momentary),  and  you  would  have  quite 
a  new  Substance  (other  than  Ideas,  which  are  the  only  entities  you  admit  of). 

81  Beoauae  it  is  necessary  for  the  Doer  to  exist  all  along,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  action  to  its  end.  No  snch  contiaaance  would  be  possible  for  momentary 
ideas. 

S3  "  There  is  none  who  can  perform,"  ^c. — As  shown  in  Kurikd  37. 

59  "Nonentity." — Inasmuch  as  all  individual  ideas  are  being  momentarily  des- 
troyed, the  series  comprising  these  cannot  but  be  a  negative  entity. 

*0  "  Same  objection." — I.e.,  the  impossibility  of  any  one  doer  for  an  action  lasting 
for  any  length  of  time. 

"  A  new  substance." — And  thus,  too,  it  would  be  an  abandoument  of  your  theory 
that  Ideas  are  the  only  entities,  which  you  hold  to  be  momentary.  Then,  it  the  series 
were  to  be  non-momentary,  it  will  have  to  be  accepted  as  something  other  than  the 
Ideas  themselves. 
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41.  If  the  Series  be  one,  and  yet  non-different  from  the  individual 
Ideas,  then  we  would  have  their  identity  as  well  as  difference,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cogniser  and  the  cognised. 

■42.  Therefore  the  Series  must  differ,  either  entirely  or  partially, 
(from  the  Individual  Ideas)  ;  and  thus  this  series  would  come  to  be  the 
same  thing  as  the  Soul  (held  by  the  Vaigeshihas  and  the  Sankhyas). 

43-44.  We  could  not  have  the  notion  that  the  "  Series  "  (that  enjoys 
the  result)  is  the  same  (that  performed  the  action),  unless  there  be  an 
identity  (between  the  two).  As  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Series  of 
Air,  Lamp,  &o,,  the  genuine  character  of  the  Air,  &c.,  continues  the  same. 
And  a  notion  of  identity,  as  (between  the  "  Series  ")  based  on  the  fjict  of 
both  of  them  having  the  genuine  character  of  "  Cognition,"  has  been  set 
aside  in  the  chapter  on  "  Qunyavada."  (Thus  then,  in  accordance  with 
your  theory,  the  enj'oyer  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  performer).  And  we 
have  also  set  aside  (in  the  chapter  on  Niralambanavada)  your  theory  of 
"  Impressions,"  which  you  hold  to  be  left  upon  the  mind  by  the  actions 
we  perform,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  their  results. 

4.5.  And  no  mind  (or  Idea)  can,  in  accordance  with  your  theory  of 
Universal  Momentariness,  continue  for  any  such  time  as  you  hold  the 
Impressions  to  subsist.  And  further,  since  your  "  Series  "  is  a  nonentity, 
it  can  in  no  way  be  "  impressed  "  upon  by  Actions. 

46.  Even  if  you  were  to  hold  the  result  of  the  action  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  "  Idea  "  produced  gradually  by  a  Series  of  Impressions  (appearing 

*1  "  Case  of  the  Cogniser  and  the  Cognised." — It  has  been  shown  above,  under 
(^untjavada,  that  if  the  Cogniser  and  the  Cognised  were  both  identical  with  Idea,  then 
we  would  have  differences  in  the  Idea  itself  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  that  case,  it  would  be 
identical  with  two  different  things ;  and  along  with  this  we  would  have  an  identity  of 
the  Cogniser  with  the  Cognised.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Series  being  identical  with 
the  Individual  Ideas,  all  these  Ideas  woald  become  identical ;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
would  have  a  difference  in  the  series  itself,  as  this  would  be  identical  with  different 
individuals. 

*2  The  Vaifeshika  holds  that  the  Soul  is  an  intelligent  entity,  different  from  the 
Cognitions. 

43.4*  Yon  cannot  explain  how  the  series  is  identical :  and  hence  you  cannot  prove 
that  the  Enjoyer  of  the  Result  is  the  same  as  the  Performer  of  the  Action. 

Having  in  the  above  manner  proved  the  enjoyments  of  Eesults,  the  Bauddha 
has  recourse  to  the  "  Impression "  theory.  He  holds  that  Actions,  being  momen- 
tarily fleeting,  can  never  keep  on  till  the  day  of  its  final  fruition.  The  sense  of 
the  Kdrikd  ia  that  this  loophole  also  is  bnrred  against  you;  as  it  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  untenable,  under  "  Niralambanavada." 

*B  Yon  hold  that  the  Impression  continues  from  the  time  that  the  Action  is  per- 
formed to  that  of  its  fruition.  But  inasmuch  as  no  mind  could  continue  for  such 
time,  wherein  could  the  Impression  exist  ? 

*'  This  refers  to  the  following  theory  ;  "  Though  no  single  Impression  can  last 
more  than  one  moment,  yet,  the  Impression  produced  by  the  Action  in  one  Idea,  will 
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one  af6er  (he  other), — then  too,  there  being  no  identity  between  the 
enjoying  Idea  (and  the  performing  Idea),  yoa  would  be  clearly  open  to  the 
faults  of  the  disappearance  of  the  result  for  one  who  has  performed  the 
aetion,  and  an  appearance  of  it  for  one  who  has  not  performed  it. 

47.  And  further,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  you  to  prove  any  dif- 
ference (of  this  enjoying  Idea)  from  those  brought  about  by  other  Series,  on 
the  ground  of  cause  and  efect.  Nor  would  that  remove  the  objections  of  these 
(disappearance  of  the  result  for  one  who  has  performed  the  action,  &c.,&c.) 

48.  If,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  causal  relation,  you  were  to 
prove  (the  identity  between  the  enjoying  Idea  and  the  performing  Idea) 
in  some  other  manner ; — then,  all  other  grounds  (of  identity)  that  you 
can  bring  forward — such  as  the  facts  of  theii'  residing  in  the  same  Earth, 
having  the  common  character  of  "  Idea,  "  a,nd  so  forth — would  belong 
equally  to  all  Ideas  (and  as  such  would  establish  an  identity,  not  only 
between  these  two  Ideas,  but  among  all  Ideas). 

49.  In  fact,  even  an  idea  of  sameness  (as  in  the  sameness  of  the  earth, 
&c.),  is  not  possible,  without  the  continuance  of  one  entity  for  some  time 
(and  as  such  it  is  not  possible  for  yon,  who  hold  all  entities  to  last  only  one 
moment).  Therefore  it  is  wrong  to  assert  that  the  "  Series  "  (that  enjoys) 
belongs  to  the  same  "  Person  "  (Idea)  that  performed  the  action. 

produce  another  like  itself  in  the  next  Idea,  and  ao  on  and  on,  till  the  time  of  the  final 
fruition  j  and  it  is  the  last  of  thia  aeries  of  Ideas,  which  is  to  be  accepted  aa  the 
Enjoyer  of  the  Result."  The  sense  of  the  objection  to  this  is  that,  even  then,  the 
Idea  enjoying  the  Resnlt  would  not  be  the  same  that  perfornied  the  action. 

*1  If  an  Idea  be  held  to  be  the  Enjoyer,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  identity  between 
this  Idea  and  that  which  performed  the  action  leading  to  that  Resnlt, — then,  any  and 
every  Idea  could  be  held  to  be  such  an  enjoyer.  If  you  assert  that,  "  the  capability 
of  an  Idea  to  enjoy  is  regulated  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  as  such  no  stray 
Idea  could  be  the  Enjoyer," — then,  in  that  c:iae,  in  accordance  with  your  theory  of 
Momentary  existence,  no  such  cauaal  relationship  would  be  possible, — aa  we  have 
already  shown  under  the  section  on  ' Niralamhanavdda.'  Even  if  such  a  relationship 
were  possible,  it  could  not  save  you  from  the  objection  of  "  disappearance,  &o." 

*8  Any  other  reasons  that  you  will  bring  forward  will  bo  found  to  apply  to  all 
Ideas ;  and  as  such  they  could  not  prove  the  identity  of  the  performing  with  the  enjoy, 
ing  Idea  alone. 

*9  lu  order  to  avoid  the  objection  of  "  the  Disappearance  of  the  Result  for  one 
who  has  performed  the  Action,  &o.,  &c.,"  the  Bauddha  has  aaserted  that  what  enjoys 
the  Result  of  the  Action  is  the  "  Series  "  continuous  with  the  Idea  that  performed  the 
Action,  and  as  such  the  enjoyer  would  be  the  same  as  the  Performer.  But  the  Enjoyer 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Performer,  unless  both  of  them  had  a  common  substrate, 
which  would  continue  from  the  time  of  performance  to  that  of  the  appearance  of  ita  Result. 
Asa  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  such  continuance  is  possible  for  the  Bauddha  who  holds 
all  things  to  have  only  a  momentary  existence ;  and  hence  he  cannot  reasonably  hold 
the  enjoyer  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Performer,  and  as  such  he  can  never  escape  from 
the  objection  in  question. 
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50.  Because  the  words  ''  that" — "which  "  (when  used  togethei')  can- 
not apply  to  different  objecifs,  therefore  even  the  upholder  of  the  theory 
of  the  "  Series  "  of  Ideas,  must  admit  of  a  single  permanent  positive  entity 
(like  our  "Soul,"  that  cOuld  pervade  over,  and  be  the  substrate  of,  the 
Idea  performing  the  action,  and  the  Idea  enjoying  the  result), 

51-52.  Ohj. :  "  Just  as  the  father  is  tempted  to  perform  actions  foi'  the 
accomplishment  of  certaiu  results  for  his  son,  though  he  knows  the  son  to 
be  other  than  himself, — so,  in  the  same  manner  would  the  individual  Ideas 
(be  led  to  the  performance  of  action.s,  even  though  the  results  would  be 
enjoyed  by  other  Ideas).  And  just  as  the  children  of  our  people,  though 
being  as  different  from  tlie  performing  person  as  the  soti  of  this  latter, 
yet  do  not  obtain  the  results  of  that  action, — so,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Ideas  appearing  in  one  Series  (would  not  enjoy  the  results  of  the  action 
performed  by  an  Idea  appearing  in  another  '  Series  ')." 

53.  Reply :  But  we  are  not  cognisant  of  any  such  (disinterested  per- 
formance of  an  action  by  one  Idea,  for  the  sake  of  another  Idea  obtaining  the 
results).  As  for  the  fathei',  he  is  led  to  support  (and  improve)  his  son 
in  the  hope  of  fulfilling  a  certain  end  of  his  own  (support  in  old  age). 
There  can  be  no  such  motive  in  your  case  (because  the  performing  Idea 
is  destroyed  in  a  moment,  and  as  such  cannot  hope  to  be  in  any  way  bene- 
fited by  the  results  accruing  to  another  Idea). 

54.  People  do  not  support  their  sons,  &c.,  with  any  other  end  in  view. 
And  certainly,  that  {person  or  idea)  which  is  destroyed  cannot  obtain  any 
benefit  from  supporting  its  own  line  or  series. 

55-56.  One, — who,  in  accordance  with  the  same  instance  of  the  father, 
&c.,  asserts  the  existence  of  another  result  (to  distinguish  the  perform- 

60  There  is  no  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  aforesaid  objections.  And  if 
such  a  sinde  pervading  entity  be  admitted,  it  would  be  none  other  than  what  we  call 
"  Soul." 

61.62  "  Series  "  =  Family ;  "Idea  performing  the  Action'' =  the  Father;  "  Idea  ex- 
periencing the  Result "  =  the  Son;  and  "  Ideas  appearing  in  other  series "  =  children 
of  other  families. 

66.68  Says  the  Bauddha :  "  Apart  from  the  final  result  of  the  Action,  which  may  not 
appertain  to  the  Performing  Idea,  there  is  another  result  in  the  shape  of  the  enjoyment 
by  one  member  of  the  sei  ies  of  the  result  brought  about  by  benefiting  another.  If  a  father 
benefits  a  son,  in  order  that  the  son  may  impart  a  benefit  on  the  other  son  (ft.  when 
the  fatlier  exhorts  the  one  not  to  beat  the  other),  he  has  a  certain  end  in  view,  though 
the  Result  may  not  accrue  to  himself.  In  the  same  manner,  the  only  end  in  view 
of  the  Perfoi'ming  Idea  may  be  the  benefiting  of  another  Idea  which  would  bring 
about  the  fulfilment  of  some  purpose  of  another  Idea;  though  the  result  may  not 
accrue  to  the  Performing  Idea  itself."  This  theory,  however,  is  riot  quite  tenable  ; 
because  what  could  be  the  motive  of  the  second  Idea  in  benefiting  the  third  ?  If  you 
make  its  end  consist  in  the  mutual  benefit  accorded  to  one  another,  then,  such  an  assurap- 
tion  would  go  on   without  end  ;  and  the  only  possible  restirig-ground  would  be  the 
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ing  Idea),  bronglit  about  by  the  benefit  of  one  member  {i.e.,  Idea  of  the 
same  Series  as  the  performing  Idea),  and  enjoyed  by  another  member  (Idea, 
of  the  same  series), — could  have  no  resting  ground,  apart  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  result  by  the  first  (performing)  Idea  itself.  Nor  do  you  accept 
any  subsequent  individual  Idea  to  be  exactly  like  the  performing  Idea  (and 
as  such  thinking  the  result  to  be  one  following  from  its  own  action). 

57.  The  greater  the  distance  of  the  appearance  of  the  result,  the 
greater  its  liability  to  destruction,  on  account  of  the  greater  interval 
(between  the  performance  of  the  action  and  the  appearance  of  the 
result). 

58.  The  bringing  up  of  children  that  we  come  across  among  animals, 
may  be  held  to  be  due  to  their  ignoi'ance,  but  the  action  of  knowing  intel- 
ligent men  cannot  possibly  be  so. 

59.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Ideas  to  transfer  themselves  into  ano- 
ther body  (at  re-birth  ;  cf.  K.  34)  ;  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  cognisant 
of  their  exit  from  the  present  body. 

60-61.  The  flame  &c.,  move  from  one  place  to  another,  only  when 
they  are  blown  upon  by  the  wind  ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  that  could 
move  an  Idea  from  the  body  in  which  it  has  appeared  (which  is  its  cause). 
Being  immaterial  (formless),  the  Idea  could  not  by  itself  move  from 
one  place  to  another.  And  for  the  same  reason  (of  immateriality)  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  Idea  to  move  about  even  while  the  Body  is  living. 

enjoyment  of  the  Eesult  by  the  Performing  Idea  itself.  This,  however,  will  not  be 
possible  for  you;  as  you  cannot,  consistently  with  your  own  theory,  admit  the  con - 
tiunance  of  the  Performing  Idea  from  the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  Action  to 
that  of  its  Fruition ;  nor  can  you  accept  the  existence  of  any  other  subsequent  idea 
that  could  consider  itself  identical  with  the  Performing  Idea,  and  thereby  consider 
the  result  to  have  followed  from  its  own  Action ;  as  all  subsequent  Ideas  are  equally 
different  from  the  original  performing  Idea ;  and  the  only  entity  that  could  point  to 
any  such  identity  would  be  the  positive  one  of  the  class  '  Idea,'  which  would  not  be  very 
acceptable  to  you. 

67  The  Performer  can  think  the  result  to  be  his  own,  only  if  it  follow  contiguously 
with  himself.  If,  however,  the  Result  be  removed  from  him,  then,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  the  removal,  the  more  will  be  the  chance  of  his  ceasing  to  think  it  his 
own  ;  and  as  such  there  would  be  all  the  less  connection  between  the  Performer  and 
the  Result. 

69  Intelligent  persons  are  led  to  action,  only  by  the  idea  of  the  Action  being  capable 
of  leading  to  a  desirable  end ;  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible  for  the 
Bauddha. 

'9  This  is  not  possible  because  of  the  immateriality  of  Ideas.  It  is  only  a  material 
entity  that  can  either  transfer  itself,  or  be  transferred,  from  one  body  to  another. 

«0.61  Even  when  the  body  is  living,  any  motion  of  Ideas  is  not  possible.  Because 
if  the  Idea  were  material  and  moveable,  then,  it  would  very  often  lose  connection  with 
the  Body  j  as  both  are  moveable,  and  both  would  not  be  always  moving  together.  And 
this  severenoe  of  connection  might  occasionally  make  the  body  non-intelligent. 
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62.  An  intermediate  (subtle)  Body  has  been  rejected  by  Vindliya- 
yasin.     We  too  find  no  proofs  of  its  existence. 

63.  That  the  subtle  body,  endowed  with  all  sorts  of  subtle  forms,  &c., 
is  suddenly  brought  into  existence  (at  death),  and  as  suddenly  disappears 
(at  re-birth),  is  only  an  imaginary  assertion. 

64.  Even  if  such  a  body  existed,  there  are  no  grounds  fpr  believing 
in  the  movement  {i.e.,  entrance)  of  Ideas  into  it.  And  consequently  the 
assumption  of  the  Ideas  being  thrown  into  the  next  body  is  also  ground- 
less. 

65.  To  assert  that  the  Ideas  exist  in  the  embryo  is  a  sheer  piece 
of  recklessness.  Since  no  sense-organs  have  been  produced  in  the  embryo, 
no  objects  can  be  cognised  (by  It). 

66.  And  of  an  Idea  (or  Cognition),  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  form 
than  that  of  a  cognition  of  objects.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  cognition 
is  possible  in  a  coma  (even  though  the  senses  continue  to  exist). 

"  Some  people  hold  that  the  Ideaa  acquired  by  man  during  the  present  life  are 
transferred  to  him  at  his  future  birth ;  and  in  the  interval,  the  Ideas  continue  to  exist 
in  a  subtle  Linga  Qarlra,  which  lies  encased  in  the  Body  during  life,  and  becomes  dis- 
engaged from  it  at  death,  to  occupy  the  next  physical  body  of  the  Person.  And 
inasmuch  as  this  subtle  Body  is  the  seat  of  Ideas,  these  latter  can  be  easily  transmitted 
from  one  body  to  another.  The  Karika  says  that  it  has  been  shown  by  Viudhyavasin 
that  such  a  subtle  Body  has  no  existence  at  all. 

'3  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  cause  for  its  sudden  appearance,  and  as  sudden  dis- 
appearance, the  statement  must  be  regarded  as  a  figurative  exaggeration  and  not  a, 
statement  oB  facts.  Because  there  is  no  Body  apart  from  the  five  elements  j  and  any 
Body  composed  of  these  cannot  be  subtle. 

84  The  Ideas  being  immaterial  cannot  enter  into  the  subtle  Body  ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  cannot  be  transmitted  to  any  other  Body. 

66  If  the  Ideas  of  one  Body  were  to  be  transmitted  to  another,  then,  the  embryo 
would  be  already  possessed  of  the  Ideas  of  the  previous  life ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  embryo  cognises  no  objects  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  of  cognition,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  asserting  the  presence  of  the  Cognition  or  the  Idea  itself.  It 
might  be  asked — "  How  is  it  that  your  eternally  intelligent  Soul  does  not  cognise 
objects  in  the  embryonic  state  ?  "  The  reply  to  this  is  that,  though  our  Soul  is  eter- 
nally intelligent,  yet  for  actual  cognitions,  it  stands  in  need  of  such  accessories  as  the 
organs  of  sense,  &c.,  and  inasmuch  as  these  do  not  appear  in  the  embryonic  state,  the 
Soul  is  unable  to  cognise  any  objects.  Then,  as  for  mental  cognition,  the  mind  too 
is  under  the  inflaence  of  his  former  Karma ;  and  as  such  its  functioning  is  hampered 
in  the  embryonic  state  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sinister  Karmio  influence  is  set  aside,  con- 
sciousness is  regained. 

*'  Inasmuch  as,  in  a  state  of  coma,  there  is  no  cognition  of  objects,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  no  cognition  at  all  in  that  state  ;  though  the  regaining  of  consciousness  would 
indicate  that  certain  cognitions  existed  in  that  state,  yet,  inasmuch  as  we  find  the  man 
not  recognising  any  objects,  we  conclude  that  there  are  no  cognitions  or  Ideas  in  his 
mind  ;  and  this  cessation  of  cognition  must  be  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  functioning 
of  the  sense-organs. 

5Q 
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67.  Nor  can  it  be  held  that  at  that  time  (in  the  embryonic  state)  the 
Idea  continues  in  a  state  of  latent  potentiality.  Because,  in  the  absence 
of  any  substratum  for  such  potentialities,  their  existence  cannot  be  admitted. 

68.  If  the  potentiality  of  Ideas  resided  in  the  material  sense-organs, 
then  these  latter  would  have  intelligence  ;  and  there  would  be  no  re-birth 
(inasmuch  as  the  Intelligence  and  the  Ideas  would  all  die  away  with  the 
death  of  the  sense-organs,  which  being  material,  would  be  bound  to  die 
with  the  Body). 

69.  And  further,  (if  the  potentiality  of  Ideas  resided  in  the  sense- 
organs)  then,  all  Ideas  would  be  brought  about  by  the  sense-organs  tbem- 
gelyes, — these  helping  the  manifestation  of  the  potentialities  by  modification, 
discrimination,  &c.  And  hence  the  Idea  could  not  be  held  to  be  preceded 
(and  brought  about)  by  another  Idea  (as  held  by  the  Idealist  Bauddha). 

70.  In  the  same  manner,  you  could  have  no  instance  to  prove  the  as- 
sertion that  the  first  Idea  (of  a  person)  after  the  embryonic  state  {i.e.,  at 
birth)  has  its  origin  in  another  foregoing  Idea. 

71.  If  in  the  embryonic  state,  the  potentiality  (of  Ideas)  be  held  to 
exist,  without  any  substrate,  for  the  sake  of  the  accomplishment  of  subse- 
quent Ideas, — then,  these  would  be  nothing  but  (our)  "  Soul  "  under  the 
name  of  "  Potentiality." 

'7  In  fact,  this  potentiality  cannot  be  anything  other  than  the  idea  itself,  according 
to  the  Idealist. 

99  We  find  that  whenever  intelligence  is  joined  to  the  elements  (e  g.,  with  the  clay 
in  the  making  of  the  jar),  the  object,  jar,  being  developed  ont  of  the  elemeats,  we  come 
to  realise  that  the  intelligence  that  took  part  in  its  making  is  something  other  than,  and 
to  be  duly  discriminated  from,  the  material  form  of  the  object.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  if  the  potentiality  were  to  reside  in  the  material  sense-organs,  then  we  could 
get  at  the  Ideas  (of  which  those  were  the  potentialities)  only  by  discriminating  the  im- 
material factor  from  the  material  effects  brought  about  by  the  senses  themselves;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Idea  could  not,  for  this  reason,  be  said  to  be  due  to  any  previous 
Idea. 

10  The  Bauddha  asserts  that  inasmuch  as  during  life  we  find  all  ideas  to  be  due 
to  some  previous  Idea,  we  can  from  this  deduce  the  fact  that  the  very  first  Idea  that 
a  person  has  at  birth  must  be  due  to  a  previous  idea ;  and  as  this  latter  idea  must  have 
existed  in  the  embryonic  state,  we  cannot  but  admit  of  the  persistence  of  Ideas  in  tliat 
state.  The  sense  of  the  Karika  is  that  the  Bauddha  bases  his  argument  upon  the 
instance  of  the  second  and  subsequent  Ideas  appearing  at  the  birth ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  ideas  are  due,  not  to  any  previous  Ideas,  but  to  the  sense-organs ;  and  as  such 
the  argument  becomes  baseless, 

11  It  has  been  proved  that  the  potentialities  of  Ideas  liave  no  substrates  ;  hence  the 
Edrika  takes  up  the  other  alternative  for  consideration.  "  Soul " — because  we  also  hold 
the  Soul  to  be  without  any  auibstrate,  and  capable  of  moving  from  one  body  to  the  other. 
And  as  the  Bauddha  holds  his  "  Potentiality  "  to  have  these  two  oharacterestios,  we 
admit  the  same  entity,  but  with  difEereut  names— we  call  it  "  Soul"  while  yon  najne  it 
"  Potentiality." 
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72.  If  we  were  to  assume  any  substrate  for  the  potentiality,  such  sub- 
strate could  be  none  other  than  the  Soul.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exis- 
tence of  Ideas,  like  that  of  flame,  bubbles,  &o.,  is  not  possible  without  a 
substrate. 

73.  Therefore  you  must  admit  that  there  is  a  Person  (Soul),  bearing 
the  potentialities  of  Ideas,  and  being  eternal,  omnipresent,  and  capable  of 
(migrating  into)  another  body.  And  as  such,  even  though  not  actually 
moving,  it  would  become  connected  with  another  body. 

74.  On  account  of  its  active  character,  the  Soul  comes  to  be  the  per- 
former of  sacrifices.  We  do  not  hold  "  motion  "  to  be  the  only  form  of 
action,  as  held  by  the  Vai^eshikas. 

75.  It  is  not  always  only  such  an  action  as  inheres  in  {i.e.,  belongs  to 
the  body  of)  the  performer  himself,  that  can  be  performed  by  him.  All 
that  is  expressed  by  a  verbal  root  would  be  an  action  (and  hence  motion 
cannot  be  held  to  be  the  only  form  of  action)  ;  and  we  find  that  the  charac- 
ter of  being  the  performer  of  an  action  belongs  to  a  person,  even  when  the 
action  properly  belongs  to  (is  performed  by)  another  person,  (and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  held  that  an  action  must  always  inhere  in  the  performer 
himself). 

76.  Of  the  different  forms  of  pure  being  and  Idea,  &c.  (the  immaterial 
factor)  the  Person  {i.e.,  the  Soul)  himself  is  the  direct  doer;  and  as  for  the 
motion  of  the  material  factors  (i.e.,  the  body),  these  too  are  brought  about 
only  by  his  superintendence  (or  guidance). 

77.  As  whatever  actions  are  performed  by  the  body,  the  sense-organs 

16  The  proof  of  its  eternality  consists  ia  the  fact  of  its  being  recognised  as  the 
same  at  different  points  of  time,  and  also  of  distinct  Vedio  declarations  to  that  effect. 
And  as  it  is  not  material,  it  must  be  all-pervading,  like  the  Akaga ;  and  as  such  it  could 
become  easily  connected  with  another  body ;  which  could  not  be  possible  if  it  were 
material  and  as  such  limited.  It  is  only  a  material  obiect  that  requires  movement  in 
order  to  become  connected  with  new  bodies.  The  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  being  im- 
material and  all-pervading,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  movement. 

1*  This  refers  to  the  following  objection :  "  Being  omnipresent,  the  soul  could 
have  no  action ;  and  as  such  it  could  not  be  considered  as  the  performer  of  sacrifices." 
The  sense  of  the  Earikd  is  that  it  is  only  action  in  the  shape  of  movement  that  is  not 
possible  for  an  omnipresent  entity  ;  other  kinds  of  action  are  quite  compatible  with 
omnipresence.  And,  like  the  Naiydyika,  we  do  not  reduce  all  action  to  the  terms  of 
'  motion.' 

16  There  is  no  such  rule  as  that  all  the  actions  that  a  person  performs,  must  neces- 
sarily appertain  to  his  own  body.  For,  we  actually  find  that  even  when  an  action  is 
performed  by  one  person,  another  person  is  also  accepted  to  be  its  performer,  by  reason 
of  his  having  either  urged  the  former  to  action,  or  helped  him  in  it. 

16  Without  the  guiding  Soul,  there  could  be  no  movement  of  the  hands,  &o.  And 
hence  of  tliese  movements  also  the  Soul  must  be  regarded  as  the  Performer. 

11  "  With  regard  to  him" — i.e.,  because  he  enjoys  the  results  of  all  actions. 
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&o.,  are  all  said  to  be  done  by  the  Person  himself ;  because  they  are  done 
with  regard  to  him. 

78.  Since  these — the  body,  sense-organs,  &o., — could  have  no  action 
without  their  belonging  to  the  Person,  therefore  even  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
tion (of  hands,  &c. ),  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  doers,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  independent  (of  the  intelligence  of  the  soul,  even  in  this  form  of  action). 

79.  Since  it  is  only  such  body  and  sense-organs,  &c.,  as  are  earned 
by  the  Person  for  himself  by  means  of  previous  deeds,  that  can  perform 
the  actions, — the  character  of  being  the  performer  of  the  actions  must 
belong  to  the  person;  just  as  the  actions  performed  by  the  "  Rtwik" 
( saci'iflcial  priest )  and  the  "axe"  (have  their  real  performers,  in  the  first 
case,  in  the  Person  who  engages  the  priest  and  pays  him  for  it,  and,  in  tlie 
Second,  the  person  who  uses  the  axe). 

80.  Just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  sacrifice,  the  action  is  held  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  mere  instrumentality  of  the  priest,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Veda  declaring  the  "  buying"  (of  the  priest)  ;  so,  in  the  same  manner,  on 
account  of  the  Veda  enjoining  "  going"  and  other  such  actions  (which  are 
not  possible  for  the  Soul  itself  directly),  we  accept  them  to  be  brought 
about  through  (the  instrumentality  of)  the  Body,  &c. 

81.  For,  just  as  the  "buying"  cannot  apply  to  the  Soul,  so  too 
"  going"  cannot  apply  to  it.     Therefore  the  fact  of  the  Soul  being  the  per- 

L  former  of  such  actions,  as  declared  in  the  Veda,  must  be  accepted  as  being 
possible  only  through  (the  instrumentality  of)  something  else  (in  one 
case,  the  priest,  and  in  another,  the  Body,  8fc.) 

82.  And  again,  just  as  in  the  case  of  cutting,  which  resides  in  the 
wood,  Devadatta  is  accepted  to  be  the  doer ;  so  too,  in  the  case  of  going, 
which  resides  in  the  Body,  we  could  hold  the  Person  himself  to  be  the  doer. 

83.  If  it  be  urged  that,  "  in  the  case  of  cutting,  the  idea  of  the  Person 

18  Deprived  of  the  iutelHgeuoe  of  the  Soul,  these  can  have  no  Rotion. 

19  The  meaning  is  that  the  Body,  &o.,  are  only  the  agents  and  instruments  of 
action ;  and  aa  snoh  these  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  '  doers '  j  as  the  '  Doer  '  is  that  person 
who  obtains  these  instruments,  through  his  former  deeds,  and  then  uses  them  in  his 
present  actions. 

80  "  Buying  " — engaging  him  and  paying  him  for  his  services.  And  as  he  is  paid  for 
the  work,  he  cannot  be  the  real  'performer'  of  the  sacrifice.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
"  buying  "  that  is  enjoined  cannot  apply  to  the  master  of  the  sacrifice,  he  cannot  but 
accomplish  the  sacrifice  by  engaging  certain  priests  to  perform  the  details  for  him. 
Similarly  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  moving,  &c.,  enjoined  for  the  person,  not  being 
found  applicable  to  the  Soul  itself,  we  must  admit  of  the  instrnmentality  of  the  Body, 
Ac,  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  actions,  which  would  not  be  possible  without  this 
instrumentality, 

88  Determination  and  existence  cannot  belong  to  the  Body  j  just  as  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  axe  taaUaot  belong  to  the  wood  that  is  out  by  it. 
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being  the  doer  is  based  upon  other  actions  (that  of  Jmanipnlating  the  axe  f.i.), 
which  belongs  to'the  Person  himself," — then  (we  reply  that)  in  the  case  in 
question  too  (that  of  going,  ^c),  the  idea  of  the  Person  being  the  mover  is 
based  upon  determination  and  existence  (which  belong  to  the  Soul  itself). 

84.  By  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  the  Soul  becomes  the  doer  of  all 
actions  in  general ;  and  it  comes  to  be  held  to  be  the  doer  of  particular  in- 
dividual actions,  on  account  of  the  determination  (of  the  Person)  which 
affects  each  action  separately. 

85-86.  And  the  action  of  all  the  agents,  performing  a  certain  action, 
is  not  identical ;  e.g.,  the  fighting  soldier  moves — the  sword  to  cutting,  by 
his  movements;  the  commander  of  the  regiment  (moves  it)  only  by  his 
word  (of  command)  ;  and  the  King,  who  employs  the  servants,  moves  it 
at  times  by  his  mere  presence. 

87.  Therefore  even  though  the  Soul  may  not  itself  move,  yet  it  may 
be  held  to  be  the  performer  (of  motion) ;  just  as  even  though  Devadatta  is 
not  cut  (or  pierced)  (by  the  sword),  yet  he  is  held  to  be  the  performer  (of 
the  cutting). 

88-89.  The  taking  of  the  present  body,  &c.,  by  means  of  the  bodily 
actions  (performed  in  his  previous  life)  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
actions  of  the  Person  with  regard  to  his  agency  of  the  actions  of  his  present 
body,  &c.     And  the  actions  of  the  previous  life  too  may  be  held  to  be 

8*  By  its  mere  existence,  the  Soul  is  the  doer  of  all  actions.  And  it  is  held  to  be 
the  performer  of  a  particular  action,  when  it  is  found  that  the  action  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  special  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Person. 

86.86  And  yet  all  of  them  are  accepted  to  be  the  performers  of  the  action  of  cutting 
the  enemies. 

81  In  both  oases,  the  idea  of  the  Person  being  the  doer  is  baaed  upon  the  fact  of  his 
superintending  and  guiding  the  action, 

88.89  Even  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  that  all  action  is  in  the  form  of 
motion,  then  too,  we  could  hold  that  the  actions  done  by  means  of  the  hand,  &c.,  by 
the  Ego,  in  his  last  life,  are  his  actions  with  regard  to  the  actions  of  his  body  in  the 
present  life,  &o.,  &o.  The  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  actions  lies  in  the  fact  of 
present  bodily  conditions  &o.,  being  the  effects  of  the  Ego's  actions  in  the  previous  life. 
Just  as  we  can  trace  no  beginning  in  the  use  of  the  seed  and  the  tree, — so  too  none  can 
be  traced  for  the  Creation ;  and  the  process  must  be  regarded  as  going  on,  eternally 
without  beginning,  and  without  end.  "  And  on  the  disappearance,  &o."  This  refers  to 
the  following  objection  :  "  The  body  of  other  Egos  is  as  different  from  the  one  Ego  as 
his  own  body.  Consequently,  if  his  actions  were  to  be  affected  by  those  of  his  body,— 
then,  even  when  all  his  own  actions  will  have  been  exhausted  by  fruition,  he  wonld 
still  continue  under  the  bondage  imposed  by  the  actions  of  the  bodies  of  other  Egos ; 
and  as  such  no  Deliverance  would  be  possible."  The  sense  of  the  reply  as  embodied  in 
the  EdriU  is,  that  the  Ego  is  affected  by  the  action  of  his  own  body,  only  because  he 
imparts  the  guiding  force  to  these  actions,  and  as  such,  is  himself,  in  a  way,  the  per- 
former of  them.  As  for  the  actions  of  the  body  of  the  Egos,— as  one  Ego  has  no 
guiding  force  oyer  the  action  of  other  Egos,— they  could  not  affect  him. 
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brDuglifc  about  by  the  Body,  &c.,  of  the  birth  previous  to  it;  and  these  too 
by  other  Bodies,  and  so  on.  And  thus  there  is  no  beginning  of  these  (and 
hence  endlessness  cannot  be  any  fault).  And,  on  the  disappearance  of  all 
his  own  actions,  the  Ego  cannot  be  affected  by  the  actions  of  those  bodies 
that  are  not  his  own. 

90.  In  the  case  of  the  measure  prescribed  for  the  Udwmhara  Post, 
which  is  to  serve  as  the  connecting  link  (between  the  Master  and  the 
Priest,),— the  application  of  the  form  of  the  Sacrificing  Ego  is  not  possible  ; 
and  hence  his  agency  with  reference  to  this  must  be  through  the  Body. 

91.  Therefore  just  as  the  Scripture,  though  literally  laying  down  the 
"Class"  ("Vrihi"  f.i.),  is  made  to  refer  to  the  individual  (Vrihi)  (on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  the  use  of  the  "  Class"),— so  the  injunction 
(of  the  measure  of  the  stick)  though  really  referring  to  the  Ego,  must  be 
taken  to  apply  to  the  Body,  &o. 

92.  First  of  all  (before  giving  its  own  reasons)  the  (Bhashya  men- 
tions and)  refutes  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  others  (Vaifeshikas), 
to  prove  the)  existence  of  the  Soul.  '  Na '  (in  the  Bhashya)  has  to  be 
separated  from  the  following  sentence  (meaning  that  '  breathing,  &c.,  are 
not  properties  of  the  Body '),  because  these  (breathing,  &c.),  are  unlike 
other  properties  (of  the  Body). 

P3.  Says  the  Vaigeshika  :  "(If  Breathing  be  denied  to  be  a  property 
of  the  Body,  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  does  not  last  as  long  as  the  Body 
lasts,  then)  the  fact  of  not  lasting  as  long  as  the  Body  lasts  would  also 
apply  to  leanness,  &c.  And  if  it  be  held  that  '  leanness  '  is  only  a  parti- 
cular condition  (of  the  Body),  then  we  can  hold  '  Death '  also  to  be  the 


S"  It  is  prescribed  that  the  Sacrificial  Post  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  Master.  The 
Ego,  however,  is  illimitable ;  and  hence  as  no  'post  of  this  illimitable  size  would  be 
possible,  we  are  forced  to  have  it  of  the  size  of  his  body. 

92  This  refers  to  the  Bhashya :  '  We  infer  the  existence  of  the  Soul  from  breathing, 
&o.'  The  second  half  refers  to  the  sentence  '  ma  pranddayah  ^anragunavidharmanah.' 
This  latter  sentence  would  mean  that  the  breathing,  &c.  are  properties  similar  to  those 
of  the  body.  This  not  being  quite  admissible,  the  Kdriha  undertakes  to  explain  it 
differently.  The  'no'  is  taken  as  denying  the  foregoing  objection  (that  the  breathing 
belongs  to  the  Body)  j  and  then,  as  a  reason  for  this  denial,  it  is  added  '  because  the 
breathing,  &c.,  are  not  similar  to  the  properties  of  the  Body,  they  cannot  belong  to  the 
Body.'  These  arguments,  up  to  Kariha,  101 ,  are  expounded  by  the  Vai(ieshika.  And  then 
np  to  K.  106  we  have  the  refutation  of  the  Vai<;eshilt,a  arguments  from  the  Bauddha 
standpoint ;  and  lastly,  from  107  the  Miminsaha' s  own  arguments  are  put  forward. 

98  Leanness,  &o.,  appear  and  disappear,  and  as  such  cannot  be  accepted  as  concomi" 
tant  and  coeval  with  the  Body.  "  Death,  &o.," — just  as  the  Leanness  of  the  Body,  being 
only  one  of  its  varying  conditions,  reverts  to  it  after  the  disappearance  of  the  opposing 
condition  of  Fatness ;— so  Death  also,  being  a  varying  condition  of  the  Body,  might  dis- 
appear; and  with  this  disappearance,  the  breathiug,  etc.,  might  return. 
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94.  "There  is  only  this  much  of  difference  between  the  two  cases: 
that  even  while  the  Body  continues  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  the 
breathing,  &c.,  cease  (as  in  cases  of  sudden  death)  ;  and  (of  this  cessation) 
there  can  be  no  other  reason  (than  that  tlie  breathing  belonged  to  the  Soul 
which'  has  left  the  body). 

95-96.  "  Because  (1)  a  property  is  destroyed  when  the  substance 
itself  is  destroyed,  and  (2)  when  there  is  production  of  a  contradictory 
property,  then  the  former  property  is  removed  from  the  substance,  and 
forthwith  destroyed.  In  the  case  of  Death  none  of  these  two  (causes 
for  the  destruction  of  Breathing)  is,  by  any  person,  found  to  apply ; 
and  yet  we  find  that  even  while  the  Body  is  not  destroyed  (and  remains 
intact),  the  Breathing,  &c.,  cease  altogether, 

97.  "  Therefore  we  conclude  that  Breathing,  &c.,  are  not  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Body, — because  these  cease  to  exist,  while  the  Body  is  yet 
seen  to  exist,  — just  like  the  odour  of  flower-garlands  and  sandal-paintings. 

98.  "  Breathing,  Ac,  having  an  existence  external  (to  tlie  Body),  are 
perceived  by  other  people's  senses  (and  as  such  may  be  said  to  be  the 
properties  of  some  exterior  object)  ;  but  Pleasure,  &c.,  having  only  an 
internal  existence,  are  not  so  perceived  (and  as  such,  they  can  point  to  the 
existence  of  the  Soul). 

99.  "  These  (Pleasure,  &c.,)  are  always  cognisable  by  such  inferential 
marks  as  a  happy  countenance  and  the  like.  If  it  be  urged  that — '  (the 
Pleasure  really  belongs  to  the  Body,  but)  is  not  perceived  on  account  of  its 
internal  existence,' — (we  reply  that)  even  on  tearing  open  the  Body  (at 
Death)  we  do  not  find  the  Pleasure,  &c.,  there. 

100.  "  On  tearing  open  the  Body,  we  can  see  the  colour,  &c.,  of  the 

96.96  All  caaaes  of  the  disappearance  of  properties  are  enumerated  here;  and  as 
none  of  these  is  foand  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  cessation  of  Breathing  in  a  healthy 
Body,  we  mnst  admit  that  Breathing  is  a  property,  not  of  the  Body,  but  of  the  In- 
telligent Ego,  that  leaves  the  Body  at  death. 

91  The  Odour  ceases  even  while  the  Body  continues  ;  hence  it  is  accepted  to  be 
a  property,  not  of  the  Body,  but  of  the  garland. 

98  This  refers  to  the  following  objection :  "  Breathing  is  found  to  consist  of 
certain  movements  in  the  Air  ;  and  as  such,  though  it  cannot  be  the  property  of  the 
Body,  yet  it  can  belong  to  the  Air ;  and  hence  it  conld  not  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Soul."  The  sense  of  the  Kdrlkd  is  that  the  explanation  might  hold  good  for  the 
Breathing,  which,  as  having  an  existence  outside  the  Body,  is  perceptible  by  other 
people's  senses.  But  the  Pleasure,  &o.,  of  the  person,  which  are  only  inferable  from 
liis  countenance,  cannot  be  so  perceived ;  and  hence  these  could  not  be  attributed  to 
any  objects  outside  the  Body. 

99  If  Pleasure  belonged  to  the  Body,  occupying  a  position  inside  this  latter,  then 
at  death,  when  the  Body  is  torn  open,  we  could  see  this  Pleasure  encased  there.  In- 
asmnch  as  such  is  not  the  case,  we  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  the  Soul,  and  as  such 
disappears  with  the  Soul,  E^t  deatl(. 
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interior  of  the  Body,  but  not  Pleasure,  &o.  Therefore,  like  the  Mind,  and 
the  Will,  these  (Pleasure,  &c.),  too  cannot  be  regarded  as  properties  of  the 
Body. 

101.  "Pleasure,  &c.,  being  properties,  must  have  a  substrate,  like 
taste,  &c.,  and  that  which  is  the  substrate  of  these  (Pleasure,  &c.,)  is  the 
Soul." 

101-102.  The  Bauddha  repMea  :  "  One  who  argues  thus  (as  shown  in 
Kaiikas  92-101)  must  be  answered  thus  :  It  is  only  when  a  certain  entity 
is  established  to  be  a  property,  that  from  the  fact  of  its  depending  upon 
some  other  (substrate)  we  infer  the  existence  of  the  object  (or  person) 
having  that  property.  Bat  for  us  Pleasure,  &o.,  are  not  established  to  be 
properties  (and  as  such  these,  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  the  Soul). 

103.  "  How  is  it  that  the  case  of  Remembrance  (Memory),  exactly 
resembling  the  case  of  Desire,  is  brought  forward  (in  the  Bhashya)  as 
something  different?  Both  (are  equal,  since  both)  equally  do  not  apply 
to  uiiperceived  objects,  and  both  can  be  explained  as  being  due  to  '  Impres- 
sion '  {VasanS). 

101  It  cannot  be  urged  that  "  Pleasure  hns  no  substrate,  and  as  such  could  not 
prove  the  existence  of  the  Soul." 

101.102  Beginning  with  this,  down  to  K.  106,  we  have  the  refntation  of  the  above 
Yai(;eshilea  arguments,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bauddha.  As  the  Bauddha  does  not 
admit  of  Pleasure  being  a  Property,  the  argument  based  upon  this  supposition  can 
have  no  force  for  him. 

108  The  Bhashya,  having  established  the  incapability  of  Pleasure  proving  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Soul,  puts  forward  Desire  as  the  property  that  would  establish  its  existence. 
This  is  thus  explained  in  the  Kdqika  :  '  Desire  refers  only  to  such  an  object  as  has  been 
perceived  before,  and  found  to  be  agreeable.  Thus  this  Desire  cannot  but  belong  to  the 
same  entity  to  whom  this  previous  cognition  belonged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  find 
a  person  desiring  something  to-day  which  he  had  perceived  yesterday  ;  and  hence  we 
must  admit  of  the  existence  of  an  eternal  entity,  other  than  the  Perceptions,  which  per- 
ceives the  thing  one  day,  and  desires  it  on  the  next.'  To  this  argument,  the  Idealist  is 
represented  (in  the  Bhashya),  as  making  the  following  reply :  "  There  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  cognised  by  the  means  of  Eight  Notion,  and  as  such  we  cannot  admit  of 
any  other  entity  save  the  Idea ;  so  Desire  also,  as  apart  from  Perception,  cannot  be 
proved  to  us ;  and  hence  the  mere  existence  of  Desire  could  not  convince  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  Soul.  Then,  as  for  the  fact  of  the  desiring  entity  being  the  same  as  the 
perceiving  entity,  we  could  explain  that  on  the  ground  of  both — Desire  and  Perception — 
belonging  to  the  same  Series  of  Ideas,  the  Desire  being  brought  about  by  the  Impression!: 
left  by  the  Perception."  Having  thus  found  Desire  also  unable  to  convince  the  opponent 
of  the  Soul's  existence,  the  Bhashya  puts  forward  Memory,  as  affording  the  reason  for  the 
Soul's  existence,  the  process  of  reasoning  being  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Desire.  And 
this  also  the  Idealist  is  represented  as  rejecting  on  the  same  grounds  as  before.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  this  that  the  KariTcd  nsks — "  When  the  grounds  in  support,  as  well  as  the 
arguments  against,  Memory  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  the  case  of  Desire, 
why  should  the  Bhashya  have  put  forward  Memory,  after  Desire  had  been  rejected  ?  " 
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104-105.  "  A  Desire  is  produced  by  a  mere  remembrance  (ot  the  object) 
independently  of  any  direct  idea  of  the  perception  itself ;  and  hence  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  nominative  of  this  (Desire)  should  always  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Perception.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  Bememhrance  is  always  in 
accordance  with  perception ;  and  hence  its  nominative  is  always  the  same 
(as  that  of  Perception) ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  case  of  Remem- 
Irance  is  brought  forward  (in  the  Bhashya)  again  (i.e.,  even  after  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  capability  of  Desire). 

106.  "  In  this  case  (of  Remembrance)  too,  since  the  Impression  (that 
causes  Remembrance)  is  in  the  same  'Series'  (of  Ideas), — therefore  we 
can  explain  Hememhrance  (as  being  due  to  the  same  Impression),  even 
though  it  be  different  (from  Desire)." 

107.  The  arguments  of  other  theorists  (for  proving  the  existence  of  the 
Sonl)  being  thus  rejected,  the  Bhashya  proceeds  to  show  that  tlie  Soul  is 
itself  directly  cognisable  by  the  notion  of  "  I." 

108-109.  Though,  in  the  assertion  "  I  go,"  the  word  "  I  "  refers  to 
the  Body,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Body  that  goes,  going  being  impossible  for 

10*.106  These  Kdrihas  point  out  the  difference  between  the  cases  of  Desire  and 
Memory.  It  often  happens  thnt  one  man  perceives  an  object  and  finds  it  agreeable  ;  and 
then  he  describes  it  to  another  person,  who  comes  to  have  a  Desire  for  that  object ;  and 
thus  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  desiring  entity  is  the  same  as  the  perceiving  en" 
tity.  In  the  case  of  Memory,  however,  the  person  rememlering  an  object  could  not  but 
be  the  same  that  had  previously  perceived  it. 

loa  This  Karihd  points  out  the  grounds  on  which  the  Idealist  rejects  the  capability 
of  Memory  establishing  the  Soul's  existence.  The  Impression  that  causes  the  remem- 
brance, (and  which  is  the  basis  of  Memory)  always  occurs  in  the  same  '  Series  of  Ideas  ' 
as  that  which  causes  the  Desire.  Consequently,  even  though  the  case  of  Uemembrance 
might  differ  from  that  of  Desire,  in  the  point  shown  in  the  previous  Edrikd,  yet,  inas- 
much as  the  fact  of  ieing  irought  about  by  Impressions  is  common  to  both,  the  ground  of 
refutation  too  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  both.  Just  as  the  case  of  the  desiring  entity 
being  the  same  as  the  perceiving  entity  has  been  explained  on  the  groand  of  the  Desire 
being  brought  about  by  an  Impression  occurring  in  the  same  '  Series '  as  the  Perception, — 
So,  in  the  same  manner,  we  could  also  explain  the  fact  of  the  remembering  person  being 
the  same  as  the  perceiving  one,  on  the  ground  of  the  Remembrance  being  due  to  the  Im- 
pression occurring  in  the  same  '  Series '  as  the  original  Perception. 

107  With  this  KdriTcd  begins  the  explanation  of  the  Mimdnsdka's  own  arguments  for 
proving  the  existence  of  the  Soul.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  Soul  is  the 
object  of  the  notion  of  '  I  '  which  is  directly  perceptible  by  the  Senses,  and  does  not  rest 
upon  mere  Inferences. 

108.109  Though  the  '  I '  in  '  I  go  '  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Body, — and  similarly  the 
fact  of  our  remembering  a  thing  to-day  as  it  WM  perceived  some  days  ago,  as  also  the  fact 
(jf  onr  recognising  a  certain  thing  as  being  the  same  that  was  perceived  by  us  a  few  days 
ago,  &c.,&c. — all  these  may  be  explained,  somehow  or  other,  as  being  due  to  '  Impressions 
appearing  in  the  '  Series  of  Ideas,'  &c.,  &o. — yet  the  recognition  of  one's  own  self  as  being 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday,  cannot  be  explained  except  by  postulating  an  eternal 
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the  Soul, — and  though  Bememhrance  and  Becogrtitidn,  with  regard  to  other 
objects,  may  be  due  to  "  Impressions  "  ;— yet  the  recognition  of  the  Cognising 
Self  (by  itself  as  bein^  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday)  is  hard  to  be 
got  at  (by'"  Impression,"  &c,) 

110.  It  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  in  the  assertion  "I  know,"  the 
"  I "  cannot  but  refer  to  the  Knower ; — this  Knower  may  be  either  tlie  "  Idea" 
(as  held  by  the  Bauddha)  or  the  substrate  of  the  Idea,  the  "  Ego  "  (or  "  Per- 
son.") 

111-112.  The  applicability  of  Intelligence  to  the  material  elements 
making  up  the  Body  and  the  Senses,  &o. — considered  either  as  one  complete 
whole  or  severally  (each  element  by  itself),  or  as  having  been  modified  into 
a  particular  shaped  Body  to  be  discriminated  from  other  material  objects, 
Body,  &c.,) — has  been  rejected  by  the  Sanhhyas  and  others,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Body  (1)  being  impure,  (2)  being  a  partite  whole,  (3)  having  a 
shape,  (4)  being  material,  and  (5)  being  a  Body, — like  material  elements 

Soul.  Thus  then,  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  Self  that  is  brought  forward  by  the  Bhdshya 
as  a  fact  proving  the  existence  of  the  Soal.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  object  of  the 
previous  cognition,  and  that  of  the  subsequent  recognition  are  one  and  the  same.  Con- 
seqnqntly,  even  if  you  have  recourse  to  '  Impressions,'  these  must  be  held  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  previous  cognition  of  the  Soul. 

110  In  the  case  of  '  I  go  '  we  admit  of  the  fact  of  the  '  I '  referring  to  the  Body,  only 
becanse'goiwj' is  not  possible  for  the  Soul.  But  in  the  case  of  '  I  know  '  the  case  is  quite 
the  reverse,  the  '  I  '  refering  directly  to  the  Soul  j  as  it  is  the  Soul  alone  to  which 
'  Knowing  '  could  apply,  as  it  could  not  apply  either  to  the  Body  or  to  the  Sense-organs. 
The  word  '  I  '  therefore  must  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  Knower ;  and  we  shall  prove 
later  on — in  K.  115  et  seq. — that  the  Idea  cannot  be  the  Knower  ;  and  hence  '  I  '  cannot 
but  refer  to  the  Soul, 

111. 113  "  Considered  either  as  one  complete,  §rc." — The  question  is — Does  Intelligence 
belong  to  each  of  the  elements  composing  the  Body,  or  to  all  of  them,  considered  as  one 
composite  whole  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  found  to  exist  in  the  elements,  earth 
and  the  rest,  when  these  exist  separately  by  themselves.  Nor  can  it  exist  in  all  of  them 
taken  collectively  ;  because  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  parts  cannot  belong  to  the 
whole.  For  the  same  reason  the  Intelligence  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  these 
modified  into  a  particular  corporeal  shape,  for  the  purpose  of  being  discriminated  from 
other  Bodies.  Because  even  then,  the  constituents  of  that  shape  remain  the  same  earth 
or  the  rest,  which  have  been  found  to  be  devoid  of  Intelligence.  Thus  then,  inasmuch 
as  Intelligence  cannot  belong  either  to  the  Body  or  to  tlie  Sense-organs,  these  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  Knower  referred  to  by  the  '  I '  in  the  sentence '  I  know.'  The  '  impurity  ' 
of  the  Body  consists  in  its  being  made  up  of  the  three  attributes — Sattva,  &o.  Just  as  the 
elements,  having  the  aforesaid  four  properties — heing  a  partite  whole,  ^c— are  devoid  of 
Intelligence,  so  must  the  Body  also  be  ;  as  this  also  has  the  said  four  properties.  And 
just  as  the  dead  Body,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Body,  ia  found  to  be  devoid 
of  Intelligence,  so  also  must  the  living  Body  be  regarded  to  bo  ;  because  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  material  constituents  of  the  dead  Body,  and  those  of  the  living 
one. 
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(which  is  an  instance  applying  to  the  first  fonr  piemises),  and  like  the  dead 
Body  (which  is  an  instance  applying  to  the  last  premiss). 

113.  If  all  (the  material  elements  constituting  the  Body)  had  Intelli- 
gence, then  all  being  equal  (in  importance)  could  not  be  related  to  orie 
another.  And  if  only  one  of  them  had  intelligence,  then  the  fact  of  the 
other  (elements)  being  its  auxiliary  would  become  incompatible. 

114.  An  embodied  whole  and  a  shape  could  never  exist,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  some  other  entity.  If  we  have  a  distinct  enjoying  (expe- 
riencing) Agent  (in  the  shape  of  the  Soul  apart  from  the  body),  endowed 
witli  Intelligence,  then  the  incompatibility  ceases. 

115-116.  If  the  knower  were  only  an  Idea,  then  your  knower  would 
be  a  moment!)  ry  entity  ;  and  then  there  could  be  no  recognition  of  any  pre- 
vious cogniser  (being  the  same  as  the  one  at  the  present  moment)  :  as  that 
"  I  knew  this  before,  and  1  know  it  also  now." 

117-119.  Because  of  this  (recognition),  which  "  Idea-moment  "  would 
be  the  object  ?  With  regard  to  the  previous  event  (cognition  in  the  past) 
we  would  have  the  notion  "  I  knew  "  ;  and  then  the  assertion  "  I  know  it 
also  at  the  present  moment  "  could  not  be  true  (with  reference  to  the  same 
cogniser),  because  the  "  Moment-idea  "  (that  cognised  the  previous  idea)  does 
not  cognise  the  present  Idea  (since  the  past  idea  must  have  disappeared  in- 
stantly, and  as  such  could  not  cognise  any  idea  at  the  present  time).  And 
a  cogniser  at  the  present  time  is  known  from  the  assertion  "  I  know  " ;  and 
in  this  case,  the  assertion  "J  Icnew  it  "  would  not  be  true  (with  regard  to 
the  present  cogniser).  Because  tlie  present  cognising  Idea  could  not  (have 
been  present  at  any  past  time,  and  as  such  could  not)  have  cognised 
(the  object)  in  the  past.  If  both  (the  present  and  the  past  cognising  Ideas) 
were  to  be  the  objects  of  (recognition)  then  both  would  be  false,  inasmuch 

118  "  Could  not  he  related,  8cc" — Those  that  are  equally  important  cannot  bear  any 
relationsliip  to  one  another, — as  declared  by  Jaimini  in  the  S&tra : — '  Subsidiaries,  all  being 
equal,  in  that  they  are  subservient  to  others,  cannot  bear  any  relationship  to  one  another." 
(VI — iv — 13).  If  one  element  were  intelligent,  then,  it  would  not  require  the  aid  of 
the  others,  and  the  Body  would  be  constituted  by  that  one  element  only. 

11*  Of.     SdnlchyahdriM  17. 

116  With  this  begins  the  refutation  of  the  Bauddha  theory  that  the  "  Idea  "  is  the 
knower. 

116.19  "  Both  would  he  false." — The  past  and  the  present  cognising  Ideas  being 
(in  your  opinion)  different  from  one  another,  could  not  be  the  object  of  the  subsequent 
recognition.  Because  this  could  be  possible,  only  it  both  the  cognising  Ideas  had  joint- 
ly cognised  the  object,  both  on  the  former  occasion  and  on  the  present  one.  This, 
however  is  by  no  means  possible ;  because  the  present  Idea  had  no  existence  on  the 
former  occasion  j  nor  could  the  past  Idea  exist  at  the  present  moment.  According  to 
us,  the  Soul  that  cognised  on  the  former  occasion  is  the  same  that  cognises  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  as  aach  Recognition  is  only  natural. 
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as  both  of  them  did  not  cognise  it  in  the  past ;  nor  do  they  bott  cognise 
it  at  the  present  moment. 

120.  The  "  series"  (of  ideas)  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  Recog- 
nition; because  none  of  the  two  forms  (past  and  present)  can  possibly 
belong  to  it.  As  tbe  series  did  not  cognise  it  in  the  past  (as  it  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  first  cognition),  nor  does  it  cognise  it  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  because  of  its  non-objective  (unreal)  character. 

121-122.  Nor  is  there  any  common  element  in  the  past  and  present 
cognising  Ideas  (a^  the  Bauddha  does  not  admit  of  any  class  notion).  If  it 
be  urged  that  Recognition  is  due  to  similarity, — then,  we  could  not  have  any 
recognition  in  the  case  of  dissimilar  ideas  ;  as  in  the  case  "  I  knew  the  cow 
before,  and  (the  same)  I  know  the  horse  now." 

122-123.  If  it  be  urged  that  both  have  the  common  character  of  being 
the  cogniser — then,  that  would  also  belong  to  otlier  persons,  and,  then,  in  the 
case  of  the  cognition  of  all  men,  we  would  come  to  recognise  the  "I. 

123-124.  Even  if  both  these  (cognising  ideas  had  the  similarity  of) 
appearing  in  the  same  "series"  (of  ideas), — then,  too,  all  the  recognition  we 
could  have  would  be  in  the  form  of  "  That," — just  as  we  have  with  regard 
to  the  cognitions  of  other  persons,  or  with  regard  to  external  objects  like 
the  jar,  &e.  (when  seen  twice). 

124-125.     "Impressions"  are  able  to  bring  about  the  recognition  of 

120  "  Non-objective  character." — Because,  according  to  the  Bauddha,  the  "Series" 
cannot  be  permanent  ;  nor  can  it  be  momentary ;  as  it  is  held  to  consist  of  many  moment- 
ary Ideas.     And  as  such  this  "  Series  "  cannot  be  regarded  as  non-objective,  or  unreal. 

ISl.Si!  The  Bauddha  does  not  admit  of  any  such  class  as  "  Idea."  "Dissimilar" 
— ^^in  the  case  cited,  the  iprevious  cognition  is  that  of  the  cow,  and  the  'present  one  is  that  of 
the  horse ;  consequently  there  can  be  no  similarity  between  the  two  cognisers,  on  the 
ground  of  the  cognitions,  which  are  not  similar  to  one  another  ;  and  hence  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  cogniser  of  the  present  cognition  as  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
one  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  similarity. 

188.83  If  the  mere  fact  of  both  being  cognisers  were  sufficient  ground  for  the  re- 
cognition of  one  as  being  the  same  as  the  other,  then,  inasmuch  as  one  person  would 
be  as  much  a  cogniser  as  another  person,  we  would  come  to  recognise  the  two  persons 
as  identical ;  and  this  would  be  an  absurdity  j  as  it  would  mean  that,  whoever  the 
cogniser  may  be,  he  would  always  be  reoognised  as  '  I '  !  ! 

128. 81  Granting  that  the  two  cognising  Ideas  have  the  similarity  of  appearing  ij\ 
the  same  "  Series,"  and  that  as  such  one  could  be  recognised  as  being  the  same  as  the 
other, — even  then,  we  could  recognise  the  present,  as  being  the  past,  only  in  the  form 
'  this  is  that ; '  and  we  could  not  have  any  notion  of  '  I '  in  it.  Because  the  Cognition  is 
as  much  different  from  the  '  I ,'  as  another  person's  Cognition,  or  as  any  external  object. 
Consequently,  the  recogniiioi!.  laid  down  by  you  cannot  explain  the  recognition  of  the 
"I"  in  the  assertion  — 'I  who  see  the  cow  to-day  am  the  same  that  saw  the  horse 
yesterday.' 

I2t.26  We  admit  the  ability  of  the  Impressions  to  bring  about  the  reoognitiou  of 
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the  oogmser ;  but  they  cannot  bring  about,  with  regard  to  an  object,  the 
idea  of  something  that  it  is  not;  for  "  Impressions"  are  not  a  cause  of  mis- 
taken notions  (and  the  notion  with  regard  to  an  object  as  being  something 
that  it  is  not,  cannot  but  be  a  mistaken  one). 

125-126.  And  the  notion  of  "  I "  is  not  a  mistaken  one ;  as  it  is  not 
set  aside  by  any  subsequent  cognition;  and  naturally,  this  notion  of  "I" 
cannot  refer  to  any  other  object  than  the  cogniser,  as  we  always  find  the 
cogniser  to  be  known  by  the  notion  of  "  I." 

127.  The  notions  of  "  I," — as  in  "lam  heavy,  or  fat,  or  lean,  &c.," 
wlien  taken  as  referring  to  the  Body, — must  be  held  to  be- mistaken  ones. 
Because  the  fact  of  the  Body  being  different  from  the  "  I "  is  proved  by 
such  assertions  as  that  "  my  Body  is  heavy,"  &o. 

128.  With  regard  to  the  sense-organs  too,  we  find  that  they  are  al- 
ways spoken  as  being  different  from  the  "  I  "—e.g.,  in  the  assertions  "  this 
my  eye  is  so  and  so,"  "  my  mind  is  wandering,"  and  the  like. 

129.  Thus  then,  the  fact  of  the  body  not  being  the  cogniser  having 
been  established,  if  there  be  any  notion  of  identity  (between  the  cognising 
"I  "  ai\d  the  Body),  even  when  the  one  is  different  from  the  other,  then 
this  cannot  but  be  a  mistake  due  to  extreme  proximity  (of  the  cogniser 
with  the  Body). 

130.  The  idea  of  "my  Soul,"  indicating  difference  (between  the  soul 
and  the  "  I  "),  must  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  difference  (from  the 
soul)  of  "  cognition,"  which  is  a  state  of  the  soul  (and  hence  often  spokep 
of  as  such). 

131.  Of  the  word  "My  "  (i.e.,  "  I  ")  the  direct  denotation  can  be  none 

the  present  cogniser  as  identical  with  the  past.  But  such  recognition  could  be  poaaible 
only  when  the  two  cogniaera  would  be  identical.  On  the  other  hand,|when  there  ia  a 
diatinct  difference  between  the  two  (and  the  Bauddha  has  failed  to  prove  their  identity), 
then,  in  no  case  could  the  one  be  recognised  as  the  other, — even  by  means  of  Imprea- 
sions;  specially  as  auch  a  recognition  could  only  be  a  miaconoeption. 

126.86  We  alwaya  have  an  idea  of  our  own  self  whenever  we  cognise  an  object  to 
be  the  object  of  the  notion  of  '  I.'     Hence  the  notion  cannot  refer  to  the  Body. 

181  "  I  am  heavy  "  always  means  that  "  my  body  is  heavy."  Consequently  tlie 
notion  of  '  I '  in  this  ezpreseion,  when  made  to  refer  to  the  Body  alone,  apart  from  all 
notion  of  one's  self,  cannot  but  be  falee.  If  there  were  no  difference  between  the  "  I  " 
and  the  Body,  then  we  could  have  no  such  notion  as'  my  '  lady,  and  the  like. 

129  "  Any  notion  of  identity  "  as  in  '  I  am  heavy.' 

ISO  This  refers  to  the  following  objection  :  "  Just  as  we  speak  of  my  tody,  so  we  do 
also  of  my  soul;  and  this  would  prove  that  the  Soul  is  aomething  other  than  the  I."  The 
sense  of  the  reply  is  that '  my-Soul,'  =  my  cognition, — cognition  being  a  condition  of  the  Soul 
is  spoken  of  as  the  '  Soul '  j  and  certainly  the  cognition  is  something  other  than  the  '  1.' 

181  "  Aforesaid  coMse,"  I.e.,  the  fact  of  the  cognition  being  different  from  the  '  I,' 
and  yet  being  spoken  of  as  '  Soul,'  on  account  of  the  Oognitioii  being  a  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  Soul. 
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other  than  the  "  Soul  "  ;  tlierefoie  the  notion  of  difference  (expressed  in 
"My  soul  ")  must  be  due  to  the  aforesaid  cause,  and  the  difEerence  is  due 
to  the  difEerence  of  "  Cognition,"  (and  therefore  the  expression  "  My 
soul  "  cannot  be  taken  to  point  to  any  other  soul  than  the  one  expressed  by 
the  "1"  in  the  word  "My  "). 

132.  Those  alone,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  difference  (of  the 
soul  from  the  Body),  can  have  a  notion  of  "  I  "  with  regaid  to  the  Body. 
But  even  in  this  case  (they  have  this  notion  with  regard  to  the  Body,  only 
because)  they  thinlc  the  body  to  be  the  Soul.  Hence  the  notion  of  "  I  "  must 
always  (be  accepted  to)  refer  to  the  Soul. 

133.  Those,  however,  wlio  have  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  (be- 
tween the  Soul  and  the  Body),  have  no  notion  of  "  1  "  with  regard  to  the  Body. 
And  as  for  the  notion  of  "  I  "  expressed  in  "  I  know,"  this  is  never  set  aside. 

134.  For,  if  this  notion  were  absent  in  the  Yogis,  how  could  tliey 
have  any  ideas,  while  instructing  their  disciples  ?  And  we  do  find  them 
thus  engaged  (in  instructing)  ;  therefore  we  must  admit  tliat  they  are 
cognisant  of  the  "  Soul.  " 

135.  In  a  case  where  only  a  half  of  a  certain  scripture,  &c.,  has  been 
learnt,  if  one  were  not  to  have  any  idea  that  "  I  have  learnt  this  much,"  then 
(when  taking  up  the  study  of  the  work  after  some  time),  he  would  have  to 
learn  from  the  beginning  again. 

136.  Thus  then,  we  would  have  a  rejection  of  the  theory  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  Soul,  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  Recognitions  (of  the  Soul), 
experienced  by  all  persons.  And  the  following  are  the  couuter-argnments 
(against  tlie  arguments,  brought  forward  by  the  other  side,  to' deny  the 
existence  of  the  Soul). 

15>  Though  they  think  the  Body  as  '  I ,'  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Body  is  also  thought 
of  as  the  Cogniser,  and  as  eternal,  &o.,  &o., — they  make  do  difference  between  the 
Body  and  tlie  Soul ;  and  thus  for  them,  the  Body  being  identical  with  the  Soul,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  no)tion  of  '  I '  should  refer  to  the  Body  ;  and  in  this  case,  this  would 
not  be  adverse  to  the  notion  that  '  I '  refers  to  the  Soul. 

183  "  J^s  for  the  notion,  Sfc"  This  refers  to  the  following  objection  :  "  People  who 
have  reached  the  highest  grades  of  knowledge,  cease  to  have  any  notion  of  '  I '  with  re- 
gacd  to  the  Sonl  also;  consequently  the  Soul  too  cannot  be  rightly  regarded  as  the  ob- 
jective substrate  of  the  notion  of  '  I.' "  The  sense  of  tlie  reply  is  that,  though  the  notion 
of  '  I,'  as  expressed  in  '  I  go,'  '  I  run,'  &c.,  is  set  aside  by  a  true  knoTvledge  of  the  Soul, 
yet  Bucli  notions  of  '  I '  aa  are  expressed  in  '  I  know,'  are  never  found  to  be  rejected. 

184  -We  find  even  the  great  master  of  Yogis  imparting  instructions  to  Arjuna,  and 
talking  of  himself  as — "  I  am  the  origin  of  this  Universe,  &c.,  &o." 

185  We  find  that  one  who  had  learnt  the  first  half  at  some  previous  time,  takes 
np  the  other  half  at  a  future  time.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  there  were  no  one 
SowJ  iiccupyingtbe  Body  of  the  person,  during  the  , time  extending  over  the  complete 
period  of  his  stiidy. 
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137-139.  (1)  The  cogniser,  known  as  the  "  I"  yesterday,*is  the  snme 
that  continues  to-day,  because — the  cogniser  of  yesterday  is  known  as 
the  "  I,  "  like  the  cogniser  of  the  present  time.  (2)  The  present  cog- 
nisei"  must  have  been  the  cogniser  yesterday, — because  it  is  a  cogniser, 
or  because  of  the  aforesaid  reason  (i.e.,  because  it  is  known  as  the  "I  "), — 
like  the  cogniser  of  yesterday.  (3)  Or,  we  may  have  the  arguments  based 
upon  the  "  cognitions  ''  themselves  as  the  minor  term  :  all  cognitions  of  the 
"  I  "  happening  to-day  or  yesterday  have  one  and  the  same  object  (Soul), 
— because  they  are  all  the  oogniser's  cognitions  of  tbe  "  I  "  connected  with 
one  and  the  same  "  series  "  (of  Ideas), — like  any  ordinary  single  cognition 
of  the  "  I." 

140.  One  who  would  seek  to  know  the  Soul  by  the  help  of  the  Veda 
alone  would  find  himself  contradicted  by  certain  contradictory  texts  ;  hence 
the  citation  of  the  BrUhmanas  (with  a  view  to  explain  away  the  contra- 
dictory passages). 

141.  The  Injunctions  (of  Sacrifices)  themselves,  standing  in  need  of  a 
permanent  Soul,  indicate  its  existence  on  account  of  the  inexplicability 
of  the  Injunctions  in  case  of  the  non-existence  of  the  Soul ;  and  the  texts 
cited  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  the  Soul,  indirectly  indicated 
(by  the  Injunctions). 

142.  It  being  asked — "  (if  the  existence  of  the  Soul  be  indicated  solely 
by  Vedic  Injunctions  and  texts),  when  the  Word  ceases  to  indicate  the 
Soul,  by  what  is  it  manifested  ?  " — the  reply  is  given  by  the  text — It  is 
self-luminous,  m.eaning  that  The  Soul  is  manifested  by  Itself. 

143.  By  saying  that  it  is  "  incognisable,"  in  general, — the  meaning 
would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  so  (incognisable)  by  all  persons  (including 
even  the  Ego  himself) .  But  the  assertion  of  "  self-luminosity  "  distinctly 
indicates  its  incognisability  by  others. 

144.  When  an  object  (the  '  gavaya  ')  is  cognised  by  means  of  another 
object  (the  '  Goto  '),   we  have  a  case  of  pure  Analogy  (or  Simile).     Where, 

181.189  The  KdriM  puts  forward  another  argument  based  npou  the  "  Cognitions  "  : — 
"  Yesterday's  cognitions  were  those  of  the  Cogniser  known  to-day, — because  they  are 
cognitions  like  the  series  of  to-day's  cognitions." 

1*"  Having  established  the  existence  of  the  Soul,  by  means  of  reasonings,  the 
BhdsTiya  has  brought  forward  certain  Yedio  texts  in  support  of  the  same,  and  the 
Kdrilea,  shows  the  use  of  this  citation  of  authorities.  "  Contradictory  texts  " — such  as 
'  na pretya,  &o'     (' There  is  no  consciousness  after  death'). 

1*1  As  shown  above,  the  attainment  of  Heaven  would  not  be  possible  if  there 
were  no  Soul.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accept  the  existence  of  the  Soul, 
for  the  sake  of  the  InjunotionB  of  actions  leading  to  Heaven,  &c.,  &o. 

14!  "  f^ord  ceases  " — i.e.,  when  the  texts  are  not  being  pronounced. 

144  This  refers  to  the  Bhdshya  quoting  the  sentence — '  I  cognise  the  Soul  to  be  as 
yon  cognise  it  to  be.'   This  is  objected  to  on  the  groujid  that  there  can  be  no  Analogy  in 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  similarity  is  indicated  hy  Words  alone,  there  we 
have  a  case  of  "  Analogy  "  and  "  Verbal  testimony  "  (combined). 

145.  We  become  cognisant  of  other  people's  Souls,  by  observing  their 
methods  and  actions,  such  as  are  not  possible  vyithout  the  Soul ; — and  also 
of  such  cognition  of  other  people's  Souls  as  has  been  shown  by  Inferences 
(in  K.  135  f.i.) 

146.  The  text  ("  there  is  no  consciousness  after  death  ")  embodies  an 
objection  urged  by  Maitreyi,  who  had  become  confused  by  various  pass- 
ages in  the  Upanishads,  declaring  the  Soul  to  be  existing  and  non-existing, 
perishable  and  imperishable;  and  (the  text  "  This  Soul  is  imperishable  " 
embodies)  the  statement  (by  Tajnavalkya)  of  the  final  well-ascertained 
fact. 

147.  The  Soul,  by  Itself,  is  imperishable.  And  perishability  be- 
longs to  (its  connection  with)  the  senses,  &c.,  together  with  the  capabili- 
ties (of  Dh arma  aud  Adharma).  And  the  "absence  of  consciousness" 
(mentioned  in  the  passage  "  there  is  no  consciousness  after  death  ")  refers 
to  the  Material  Senses^  &c.  (the  meaning  being  that  after  death,  the  Soul 
ceases  to  have  any  cognition  througli  the  material  sense-organs  and  body, 
&c.) 

148.  Thus  has  the  author  of  the  Bhashya,  with  a  view  to  refute 
Atheism,  established,  by  means  of  reasonings,  the  existence  of  the  Soul. 
And  this  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  Soul  (thus  obtained)  comes  to  be 
strengthened  by  studying  the  Vedanta  (i.e.,  the  Upanishads). 


Thus  ends  the  Section  on  Atma-vada. 


Thus  ends  the  5th  Aphorism. 


a  case  of  Verbal  Assertion.   The  Kdrikd  admits  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  pure  Analogy  ; 
it  is  one  of  Analogy  and  Verbal  Authority  combined. 

1*6  Tie  passage  just  quoted  speaks  of  one's  own  Soul  as  cognised  through  its 
similarity  to  other  men's  Souls ;  and  the  Edrihd  shows  how  we  become  cognisant  of  the 
Souls  of  other  people. 
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APHORISMS    VI  to  XXIII. 

On  the  Eternality  of  Words. 

1.  Queslion :  "  When,  even  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  non- 
eteriialily  of  Words,  meanings  are  comprehended  from  Words,  and  the  usage 
too  is  without  beginning,  why  should  you  insist  upon  the  eternality  of 
words  ?  " 

2.  Answer:  True:  the  theorists  (holding  non-eternality )  do  desire 
such  comprehension  of  meaning ;  still,  we  have  to  examine  their  reasonings; 
because  the  mere  fact  of  acceptance  by  others  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  ground  for  validity. 

3.  When  the  Word  is  momentary  (as  held  by  the  Bauddha),  then 
it  is  incapable  of  giving  any  sense.  Consequently,  if  the  comprehension  of 
meanings  from  momentary  words  be  sought  to  be  established,  by  means  of 
arguments,  then  the  comprehension  of  the  Veda  would  become  groundless. 

4.  In  the  face  of  the  groundlessness  of  these  comprehensions  (of 
meanings  of  Words),  we  could  have  some  refuge  in  the  case  of  percept- 
ible objects  (which  are  amenable  to  sense-organs,  and  as  such,  are  not 
totally  dependent  upon  verbal  expression).  As  for  Bharma,  however, 
depending  as  it  does  solely  upon  the  Veda,  it  would  lose  its  ground  altor 
gether. 

6.  And  we  should  also  reject  the  theory  of  an  eternal  usage  being 
based  upon  objects  having  a  beginning  (and  as  such  necessarily  perish- 
able).    In  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  jar,  the  idea  of  the  (perishable)  indi- 

8  A  momentary  word  can  have  no  relationship  with  anything ;  and  as  snoh, 
cannot  afford  any  meaning.  If,  in  the  face  of  Buoh  incapability,  the  Vedio  sentences 
were  to  give  a  sense,  it  conld  only  be  in  accordance  with  a  human  convention.  Bnt 
any  such  convention  is  held  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  Veda.  Hence  the  Veda  would 
become  meaningless. 

6  Words  being  momentary  cannot  be  the  objects  of  eternal  usage.  Though  we 
find  an  eternal  usage — in  the  shape  of  the  fetching  of  water — in  the  case  of  the  jar  ; 
yet  such  eternality  is  based  only  upon  the  idea  of  the  class  jar,'  which  is  eternal. 
The  notion  of  the  individual  jar  being  an  object  of  eternal  usage  is  a  mistaken  one, 
for  certainly  any  single  jar  could  never  be  the  object  of  eternal  usage, 
52 
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vidual  jar  is  a  mistaken  one,  as  it  really  pertains    to  the  class  "jar" 
(which  is  eternal). 

6.  We  can  have  eternality  of  only  such  a  usage  as  is  based  upon 
an  unchangeable  eternal  entity.  In  tlie  absence  of  one  such  unchange- 
able eternal  entity  (in  the  shape  of  the  Glass),  there  is  nothing  that  could 
be  the  substratum  of  such  eternality. 

7.  And  further,  we  can  admit  of  no  usage  other  than  what  is  gener- 
ally recognised.  Therefore  it  is  for  the  sake  of  tlie  validity  of  the  Veda, 
that  we  seek  to  prove  the  eternality  of  Words. 


Objections  against  the  eternality  of  Words  (embodied  in  SUtras  6-11). 

8.  "  Since  there  is  mutual  invariable  concomitance  between  non- 
eternality  and  being  caused,  the  Sutras  lay  down  arguments  in  support  of 
one  of  these. 

9.  "  Words  are  caused, — because  many  of  us  recognise  it,  simultane- 
ously, in  diverse  places,  in  one  and  the  same  form  ; — like  the  tracing  of 
letters  in  writing. 

10.  "  Or  (the  Sutra  may  be  taken  to  mean  that)  there  is  a  difference 
(in  the  same  word  as  pronounced  by  different  persons),  because  they 
are  simultaneously  recognised ;  and  because  there  is  this  diversity  (or 
difference),  the  Word  must  be  caused.     Because  a  single  object  cannot  be 

»  It  is  only  an  eternal  entity  that  can  be  the  substrate  of  eternality ;  anything 
else  does  not  exist  long  enongh  to  serve  as  such  a  substrate, 

1  We  find  all  usage  to  be  based  upon  notions  of  Class — and  not  on  those  of  Indivi- 
duals {ijide  supra). 

8  From  this  Kdrikd  down  to  K.  18,  we  have  the  explanation  of  Sutras  6  to  11, 
embodying  the  arguments  against  the  eternality  of  words.  These  Sutras  are  :  (1) 
"  Some  say  that  the  Word  is  caused,  iecause  it  is  perceptible  only  after  an  effort"  (I — i — 6) ; 
(2)  "  Because  it  does  not  persist "  (7) ;  (3)  "  Because  of  the  application  of  the  word  '  mate ' 
with  regard  to  it"  (8) ;  (4)  "  Because  it  is  found  to  he  pronounced  hy  many  persons  ut  ome  and 
the  same  time  "  (9)  ;  (5)  "  Because  it  undergoes  change  "  (10)  ;  (6)  "  Because  it  is  intensified 
fcy  u.  multiplicity  of  speakers "  (11).  Kdrika  8  refers  to  an  objection  urged  against 
Sutra  1.  This  Sutra  seeks  to  prove  the  non-eternality  of  words ;  while  what  the 
preceding  SUtra  6  lays  down  as  the  conclusion  to  be  proved  is  that  tJie  word  is  caused. 
The  sense  of  the  Edrihd  is  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whatever  is  catised  is  also 
non-eternal,  and  vice  vers& ;  and  as  snoh  the  argument  that  proves  the  one  also  proves 
the  other. 

9  This  explains  SUtra  (9). 

10  One  and  the  same  word — "  Cow"  f.i. — is  recognised,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
by  many  persons;  and  unless  it  be  all-pervading,  like  Akdi;a,  this  would  not  be  pos- 
sible,— specially  if  the  words  recognised  by  different  persons  be  non-different  from  one 
another ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  find  them  to  be  different ;  and  as  such  the 
word  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the  effort  put  forth  by  each  person, 
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cognised  simultaneously  in  different  places,  unless  it  be  an  all-pervading 
entity  (like  Akaga). 

11.  "  Aud  that  the  Word  is  not  an  all-pervading  entity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  single  place  it  is  perceived  in  its  entirety,  like  the  Jar,  &c. 
Therefore  the  word  ('Cow'  f.i.)  uttered  by  one  person  must  be  (held  to 
be)  different  (from  the  same  word  as  uttered  by  another  person). 

12.  "  If  the  word  ('  Cow '  f.i. )  were  one  only,  and  as  such  neces- 
sarily existing  in  one  place, — then,  when  it  would  be  used  by  one  person, 
it  could  not  possibly  exist  in  the  mouth  of  another  speaker;  just  as  the 
mouth  of  one  person  (cannot  belong  to  another  person). 

13.  "  As,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  be  held  to  be  a  caused  entity, 
then,  since  the  actions  (efforts  of  individual  speakers)  are  different,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  effects  of  these  actions  should  be  different  from  one 
another.  And  the  notion  of  all  these  being  one,  must  be  held  to  be  due  to 
their  extreme  similarity  (of  form), — when  the  fact  of  their  being  different 
from  one  another  is  so  clear. 

14.  "  Then  again,  if  the  Word  were  eternal,  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  the  mistaken  notion  with  regard  to  it  (in  the  shape  of 
sameness,  &c.)  And  the  unity  of  the  Word, — sought  to  be  proved  in  the 
passage  "  verily  it  is  the  positions  (of  the  word)  that  are  different,  and  not 

H  An  all-pervading  entity,  like  the  Aka(a,  ia  never  capable  of  being  perceived  in 
its  entirety.  And  if  sncli  difEerence  as  shown  above  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  one  and 
the  same  word,  you  cannot  deny  the  fact  of  its  being  caused  by  the  effort  put  forth  by 
each  individual  speaker  j  and  as  such,  it  cannot  be  eternal. 

IS  "  Effects  " — in  the  shape  of  the  word  "  Cow  "  pronounced  by  different  persons. 
This  word  uttered  by  one  person  cannot  but  be  different  from  that  uttered  by  another  ; 
the  ordinary  notion  of  sameness  is  due  to  extreme  similarity. 

1*  When  it  is  proved  that  a  word  uttered  by  one  person  is  different  from  the  same 
word  uttered  by  another  person,  then  we  can  explain  the  notion  of  sameness  as  being 
due  to  similarity.  If,  however,  the  word  be  held  to  be  eternal,  then  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  any  mistaken  notions  with  regard  to  that.  Because  if  there  were  any  such 
grounds,  then  the  word  would  lose  its  eternal  character,  as  shown  later  on.  Thus  if 
the  word  were  eternal,  the  said  notion  of  sameness  would  be  quite  real,  and  not  mis- 
taken J  but  inasmuch  as  the  sameness  is  shown  to  be  false,  the  eternality  cannot  but  be 
rejected  as  false  also.  Hence  if  the  word  be  held  to  be  eternal, — in  reality  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  otherwise — we  could  have  no  grounds  for  explaining  the  said  notion 
of  sameness.  "  And  the  unity,"  ^c,  ^c.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  identity  or  unity 
cognised  by  means  of  sense-perception  cannot  be  rejected  by  inferential  arguments. 
Because  it  is  only  correct  sense — perception  that  is  incontrovertible ;  while  that  which  is 
distinctly  found  to  be  incorrect,— e.g'.,  the  perception  of  the  sameness  of  the  flame  which 
is  undergoing  changes  every  moment  is  always  set  aside  by  means  of  well-established  in- 
ferences. The  fact  is  that  the  word  "Cow"  is  diverse,  because  it  is  perceived  in 
several  places ;  and  hence  the  notion  of  sameness  or  unity  with  regard  to  that  word 
oannot  but  be  a  mistaken  one  j  and  from  this  it  must  follow  that  the  word  is  not  eternal- 
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the  word  itself"  (in  the  Bhashya  on  Sutra  15),— would  be  contradicted 
(and  rejected,  by  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  Karikas  9,  10,  &o.) 

15.  "  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  appearance  (of  the  same  Word)  in 
different  places  (as  uttered  by  different  persons)  is  due  to  tlie  difference  in 
their  manifesting  causes  (in  the  shape  of  the  utterances  of  different 
speakers);  Because  a  single  jar  does  not  appear  diverse,  as  shown  by  lamps 
located  in  different  places. 

16.  "  And  further,  since  the  impartite  Aha,(}a  is  the  sole  substrate  of 
all  the  manifesting  utterances  (of  different  speakers)  together  with  the 
manifested  ( Word),— therefore,  for  you,  the  manifestation  too  (of  the  Words) 
would  be  in  one  and  the  same  place. 

17.  "  The  letters  '  i,'  &c.,  are  non-eternal, — because  they  undergo  modi- 
fications into  other  letters  ('  ya,'  &c.),  as  laid  down  and  regulated  by  the 
Smrli  and  similarity,  just  as  curd,  milh,  and  sugai\  &a.  ( being  modifications 
of  milh,  grass,  and  sugar-cane  respectively,  are  recognised  as  non-eternal). 

18.  "And  again,  since  (the  utterance  of )  the  Word  is  intensified  in 
accordance  with  the  intensity  of  its  origin,  it  must  be  non-eternal,  like  the 
jar.  (The  notion  of  intensity  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  false  one,  caused  by  the 
intensity  of  the  manifesting  cause ;  because)  even  though  we  may  have  a 
thousand  lamps  illuminating  a  jar,  the  jar  will  not,  on  that  account,  become 
any  larger." 

Beply  to  the  above  (embodied  in  Sutras  12-23). 

19-20.  In  this  (12th)  Sutra,  and  in  those  that  follow,  the  Bhashya 
shows  the  inconclusive  character  of  the  above  arguments.      The  fact  of 

16  A  diversity  in  the  manifesting  agency  cannot  cause  diversity  in  the  mani- 
fested entity. 

16  Hence  you  cannot  explain  the  diversity  of  the  word  "  Cow  "  as  being  dae  to  the 
difference  of  the  positions  of  its  manifesting  canses,  in  the  shape  of  the  ntterances  of 
several  persons. 

n  This  Edrikd  explains  Siitra  10.  The  letter  '  i'  when  followed  by  the  letter  '  a'  is 
charged  into  '  ya'  (vide  Panini  VI — i — 77) ;  and  out  of  the  modifications  laid  down  in  the 
Siitra — ya,  va,  ra,  la, — it  is  into  '  ya '  only  that  the  '  i '  is  changed,  simply  because  of  a 
certain  similarity  between  these  two  letters;  and  certainly  that  which  undergoes 
changes  can  never  be  eternal. 

13  This  explains  Sutra  11.  No  amount  of  intensity  in  the  manifesting  cause  can 
bring  about  an  intensity  in  the  effect.  It  is  only  an  increase  in  the  material  cause 
{Clay)  that  leads  to  the  enlargement  of  the  effect  {jar).  In  the  same  manner,  the  in- 
tensity perceived  in  the  word,  when  uttered  by  many  persons  simultaneously,  must  be 
held  to  be  due  to  a  certain  increase  in  its  material  cause,  and  not  to  any  in  its  manifest- 
ing  causes.  And  thus,  ijiasmuch  as  the  word  undergoes  modifications  in  accordance 
with  the  modifications  of  its  material  cause,  and  as  such  it  resembles  the  jar, — it  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  non-eternal,  transitory. 

19.«0  With   this  begins   the  reply  to  the  above   arguments, — this   reply  being  em- 
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"being  perceived  after  a  certain  effort"  does  not  militate  against  the 
theory  of  eternality  either.  Therefore  (since  the  fact  of  being  perceived 
after  an  effort  does  not  negative  the  fact  of  its  existence  elsewhere),  as  the 
Word  is  perceived  only  after  an  efiort,  we  recognise  its  existence  through 
perception  as  qualified  by  recognition,  at  other  times  also,  even  though  it  is 
not  then  perceived  directly  by  the  senses. 

20-22.  If  by  your  argument  ("  because  it  is  perceived  only  after 
effort")  you  mean  the  fact  of  its  non-perception  before  and  after  the  effort, — 
then  the  argument  becomes  doubtful — (1)  for  the  VaifSshika,  with  regard 
to  "  class,"  (2)  for  the  Sankhya,  with  regard  to  intelligence  as  residing  in 
the  Soul,  and  (3)  for  the  Bauddha,  with  regard  to  the  three  entities  held 
by  him  to  be  other  than  momentary  :  viz.,  "  Intelligent  Destruction," 
"  Non-intelligent  Destruction,"  and  "  Akaga." 

22-24).  When  the  destruction  is  preceded  by  an  intelligent  process 
(e.g.,  the  breaking  of  a  vessel  by  means  of  the  stroke  of  the  stick),  we  have 
an  idea  of  "  Intelligent  Destruction."  And  when  the  destruction  is  not  so 
preceded  by  any  intelligent  process  (as  in  the  case  of  the  tumbling  down  of 
a  wall),  we  have  "Non-intelligent  Destruction."  Both  these  (Destruc- 
tions), being  imperishable  are  held  to  be  unca%ised  also.  The  Bauddhas 
have  asserted  that  Destructions  are  accomplished  by  themselves,  and  are 
{not  caused). 

24-25.  Because  that  which  is  found  to  have  a  cause,  is  invariably 
found  to  perish, — as  for  instance,  the  sprouts,  &c.  And  since  there  is  no 
destruction  of  Destruction,  it  must  be  uncaused. 

25-27.     Prom  the  fuel  as  connected  with  fire,  proceeds  a  series   of 

bodied  in  Sutras  12-23.  Sutra  12  is  thus ;  The  fact  of  being  perceived  after  effort  is  equal 
(to  the  theory  of  eternality  as  well  as  to  that  of  non-eternality) . 

80.2!  The  Vaifeshiha  holds  the  Class  to  be  eterual ;  and  yet  the  Class  is  not  per- 
ceptible, before  and  after  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Peroeiver.  In  the  same  manner, 
■with  the  Intelligence  of  the  Sdnlchya,  as  also  with  the  three  eternal  entities  accepted  by 
the  Bauddha, — none  of  these  being  perceptible  before  and  after  an  effort. 

%i.H  That  which  is  caused  cannot  bnt  be  perishable.  Therefore,  in  order  to  be 
imperishable,  the  Destruction  must  be  uncaused. 

86.181  What  are  popularly  known  as  cases  of  Destruction  brought  about  by  some 
cause  are  only  cases  of  positive  Production  ;  f.i.  the  case  of  the  burning  of  the  wood  is 
one  of  the  production  of  ashes, 

" Not  perceived,  ^c."— Destruction  is  natural  to  all  entities;  but  it  exists  in  two 
forms,  the  subtile  and  the  gross.  So  long  as  an  object  continues  to  be  acted  upon  by 
homogenous  causes,  its  changes  are  all  homogenous  and  positive ;  and  dnring  all  this 
process,  the  Destruction  continues  in  its  subtile  form;  and  in  this  condition  it  is  not 
perceived.  It,  however,  comes  to  be  perceived  when  the  object  happens  to  be  acted 
Upon  by  an  external  heterogenous  agency, — such,  f.i.,  as  the  stick  in  the  case  of  the 
breaking  of  the  jar  ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  Destruction  appears  in  its  gross  form,  and 
as  sach  becomes  perceptible. 
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fiery  embers.  And  from  the  jar,  as  struck  by  a  stick,  proceed  cei'tain 
earthenware  fragments.  Destruction,  being  natural,  and  having  an  ex- 
istence in  itself  (without  any  agency  from  without),  is  extremely  subtile, — 
and  hence  it  is  not  perceived  (to  appear), — being,  as  it  is,  lost  in  a  series  of 
homogenous  positive  entities. 

27-28.  When,  however,  an  external  heterogenous  cause  happens  to 
fall  (i.e.,  operate)  upon  the  homogenous  series,  then,  by  means  of  an 
heterogenous  effect  (thereby  brought  about),  the  Destruction  appears  in 
its  gross  form,  and  (thereby)  becomes  manifested  (and  perceptible). 

28-29.  Thus,  then,  it  is  an  heterogenous  effect  that  is  brought  about 
by  the  cause, — by  which  cause  the  Destruction  is  distinctly  manifested, 
though  it  is  not  brought  about  by  it. 

29-30.  Thus  then,  inasmuch  as  Destruction, — even  though  not  appear- 
ing apart  from  an  effort  (in  the  shape  of  the  striMng  with  the  stick,  for 
instance) — is  found  to  be  uncatised,  your  reasoning  (embodied  in  Sutra  6) 
becomes  contradictory. 

30-32.  The  Akaga  too,  being  eternal, — when  it  happens  to  be  covered 
up  under  the  Earth  or  Water, — is  rendered  visible  only  by  the  removal  of 
these  (Earth  and  Water)  by  means  of  digging  and  pumping.  And  thus  we 
see  that  here  we  have  perception  (of  Akaga)  only  after  an  effort.  Conse- 
quently your  reasoning — "  since  it  ( word)  is  perceived  only  after  an  effort " 
— becomes  doubtful. 

32-33.  If  it  be  urged  that — "  in  the  case  cited,  we  infer  that  the  Akaga 
exists  all  along,  though  it  is  hidden  under  Earth  and  Water," — then  (we 
reply  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Word  too,  from  recognition,  we  infer  that  it  ex- 
ists all  along  even  prior  to  (and  after)  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  speaker. 

33-34.  When  the  Akaga  is  made  to  disappear  by  an  effort  in  the 
shape  of  filling  up  the  well,  then  we  find  that  the  argument — "  Becnuse 
the  Word  does  not  continue  to  exist  " — becomes  doubtful. 

34-35.     In   the  well  thus  filled  up,  there  is  no  cognition  of  the  Akaga, 

!8.«9  A.nd  this  manifestation  leads  people  to  think  that  the  Destruction  has  been 
brought  about  by  tlie  cause. 

89.80  Your  argument  is  that,  since  the  Word  is  found  to  appear  after  an  efEort, 
therefore,  it  must  be  caused.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  is  so  found  to  appear,  is 
not  caused,  as  we  have  shown,  with  regard  to  Destruction. 

60.82  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  argument  fails  with  regard  to  Akaga  also. 

86.84  This  refers  to  Swim  13,  which  refutes  the  argument  put  forward  in  Sutra7. 
Since  an  uncaused  and  eternal  entity,  like  Akdr^a,  is  found  not  to  have  a  continued 
existence,  therefore  the  argament  cannot  be  valid. 

84.86  Jnst  as  we  have  no  cognition  of  the  Word,  which  has  not  yet  been  rendered 
perceptible  by  an  efEort  on  the  part  of  man,  so  also,  in  the  case  of  Akaga,  we  have  no 
cognition  of  it  until  it  is  rendered  perceptible  by  an  effort  in  the  shape  of  the  removing 
of  the  earth  from  the  well. 
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— because  that  which  has  been  hidden  is  not  perceptible,— just  as  the 
cognition  of  the  "Word. 

35-36.  If  the  argument  be  brought  forward  in  the  form — "  because  of 
the  non-continuance  of  the  Word  "  (thus  saving  the  cases  of  the  Akaga,  &c.), 
— then  it  must  be  held,  by  the  person  holding  the  theory  of  the  manifesta- 
tion (and  not  production)  (of  the  Word),  to  be  an  unaccomplished  (in- 
complete) one. 

36-37.  If  (by  "  caused  ")  you  mean  the  fact  of  its  depending  (for 
manifestation)  upon  an  action  of  the  (manifesting)  causes, — then  (the 
argument  becomes  doubtful)  with  reference  to  the  cases  of  the  root  (of 
trees)  and  Water  under  the  ground.  Because,  though  these  (the  root  and 
Water)  are  caused  (in  the  above  sense  of  appearing  after  an  action  of  the 
cause)  yet  they  ai'e  not  produced  by  the  actions  of  digging,  &o.  (which  only 
serve  to  render  them  perceptible). 

37-38.  In  the  case  of  the  Word,  there  is  no  other  action  productive  of 
it,  save  its  utterance  (by  a  person).  Even  if  the  argument  be  qualified  by 
the  specification  "  in  the  absence  of  impediments," — then  too,  it  becomes 
doubtful,  with  reference  to  the  same  facts  (of  the  roots  and  water  under- 
ground). 

38-39.     Because,  even  in   the  absence  of  any  impediments   (to  the 

36.86  "  Unaccomplished  " —  because  the  Word  is  not  accepted  by  the  Mtmdnsdka 
to  have  a  non-continnons  existence.  Consequently,  an  argument  based  upon  a  fact  not 
accepted  by  him  can  never  convince  him. 

86.87  What  do  you  mean  by  the  assertion — '  The  Word  is  a  caused  entity  ?  '  (1) 
Does  it  mean  that  it  is  produced  by  some  cause,  (2)  Or,  that  it  is  perceived  after  a  cer- 
tain action  of  that  which  is  held  to  be  the  cause  ?  In  the  former  case,  the  argument — 
'  because  it  is  perceived  after  an  effort ' — becomes  useless  ;  as  it  does  not  prove  your 
conclusion.  And  in  the  latter  case,  in  view  of  the  case  of  the  roots  of  trees,  and  the 
water  under  the  ground,  the  said  argument  becomes  very  doubtful.  Because,  these  are 
perceived  after  a  certain  action — of  digging,  f.i. — and  as  much,  may  be  said  to  be 
'  caused,'  though  they  can  never  be  said  to  be  '  produced'  (brought  into  existence)  by 
the  digging ;  as  they  already  existed  under  the  ground.  In  the  same  manner,  even  if 
the  Word  he  proved  to  be  a  caused  entity  (in  the  above  sense),  it  conld  not,  on  that 
account,  be  said  to  be  'produced.'  Consequently,  yonr  argument  fails  to  prove  that 
Words  are  '  produced '  and  '  non-eternal.' 

81.88  If  the  argument  be  stated  in  the  form  — "  because  in  the  absence  of  any  im- 
pediments of  its  perception,  the  Word  is  not  perceived  before  and  after  an  effort" — 
then,  too,  it  becomes  doubtful,  with  regard  to  such  things  as  the  water  underground. 
Because  these  too,  in  the  absence  of  any  impediments  to  their  perception,  are  not 
perceptible  either  before  or  after  the  presence  of  a  lamp,  or  of  other  causes  of  their 
appearance.    (Fide  next  K.) 

88.89  The  deaf  does  not  cognise  the  sound  of  a  Word  ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  manifesting  cause,  and  not  to  the  non-existence  of  the  Word.  And  as 
such  these  facts  of  non-perception,  before  and  after  the  effort,  cannot  prove  the  caused' 
ness,  and  tlie  consequent  rjon-pternality,  of  the  Word, 
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perception  of  these),  they  are  not  perceived,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
causes  (favouring  their  perception).  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  case 
of  the  Word  also,  we  would  have  no  cognition  of  it,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  its  manifesting  agency  (the  ear,  f.i.), — as  we  find  in  the  case  of 
the  deaf.  If  the  non-existence  of  the  manifesting  cause  be  said  to  form  the 
inpediment  (meant  in  the  argument),  then  too  the  argument  would  be 
incomplete. 

40.  If  it  be  urged  that — "  our  reason  is  non-existence  (of  the  Word) 
before  and  after  (the  effort)," — then  too,  the  reasoning  is  non-conclusive, 
and  unaccomplished  (non-convincing).  Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Word  exists  all  along ;  but  is  not  perceived,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
causes  (favouring  its  perception,  by  helping  its  manifestation). 

41.  And  the  cognition  of  the  Word  depends  upon  a  cause  which  is 
momentary ;  just  as  during  a  dark  and  cloudy  night,  our  vision  depends 
upon  a  flash  of  lightning  (which  is  momentary). 

42.  Just  as  a  lamp  is  held  to  be  the  manifester  of  the  jar,  &c., 
through  the  aid  that  it  affords  to  the  eye, — so  (in  the  case  of  the  Word) 
utterance  (by  the  Speaker)  would  be  ( the  manifester  of  the  Word),  through 
the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  ear  (of  the  hearer). 

43.  This  is  not  affected  by  the  question — "  In  what  form  is  the 
impression  ? "  Because,  just  as  in  this  case  of  production  (of  the  Word 
in  the  ear),  so  equally  in  this  case  (of  manifestation)  also,  the  power  (of 
manifestation)  is  beyond  Sense-perception. 

44.  How  can  any  objection  apply  to  a  power,  which  is  even  inferable 

"Incomplete" — Beoauae  the  absence  of  snoli  an  impediment  wonld  mean  the  nega- 
tion of  the  absence  of  the  manifesting  cause — which  woald  be  equivalent  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  cause  j  and  during  such  existence  there  can  be  no  non-perception  of  the 
Word  (which  is  always  perceived  whenever  the  manifesting  cause  is  present). 

*0  The  objection  means  that  it  is  not  the  non-peixeption,  but  the  non-existence, 
of  the  Word  before  and  after  the  effort,  that  we  lay  down  as  an  argument  against  its 
eternality.  But  this  argument  is  niiconvinoing  to  the  Mimansaka,  who  does  not  ad- 
rait  such  non-existence. 

*1  Since  the  cause  regarding  the  already  existing  word  lasts  only  a  moment, 
therefore  the  word  is  not  perceptible  before  and  after  the  effort.  Hence  this  latter 
fact  cannot  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  Word  before  and  after  the  effort.  As  nn 
example  of  the  manifesting  cause  being  momentary  we  have  the  flash  of  lightning 
illuminating  things  in  a  dark  and  cloudy  night. 

48  The  agency  producing  the  sound  in  the  ear  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses.  So 
the  agency  manifesting  it  too  wonld  as  reasonably  be  imperceptible.  Hence  the  non- 
ascertainment  of  the  form  of  impression  cannot  affect  our  position. 

4*  So  long  as  the  Power  suceeds  in  bringing  about  its  effect— in  the  present  case, 
manifestation  of  the  Word,— its  existence  and  efficiency  can  never  be  questioned. 
And  specially  as  such  efficiency  is  proved  by  concomitance  :  the  cognition  of  the  Word 
existing  only  when  there  is  the  manifesting  ngency  of  the  utterance  and  not  otlierwise, 
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from  the  effects  (it  brings  about).  The  only  ground  for  believing  (the 
utterance  to  have  the  power  of  manifesting  the  Word)  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 
cognition  (of  the  Word)  appearing  only  when  there  is  utterance. 

45.  Thus  then,  it  is  by  means  of  supeisensuous  power  alone,  that 
these  (utterances)  impart  a  supersensuous  facility  (power)  to  the  Sense- 
organ  (the  ear),  and  thereby,  become  the  causes  of  the  manifestation  of 
Words. 

46-48.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  manifesting  cause  cannot  be  hetero- 
genous (to  the  manifested  entity  "), — then  (we  ask),  how  can  you  hold  the 
ear  to  be  the  manifester  of  sound  ?  And,  how  coiild  the  fiery  lamp  be  the 
manifesters  of  the  earthy  jar  ?  And,  lastly,  what  homogeneity  could  there 
be  between  the  Conjunction  of  the  Soul  (with  the  Mind,  which  conjunction 
is  held  by  the  Vaigeshikas  to  be  the  manifester  of  all  perceptions)  and 
the  objects  (peioeived)  ?  If  you  take  your  stand  upon  some  such  genus 
(as  the  summum  genus  "entity,"  to  which  everything  belongs,  and  through 
wliich  all  things  may  be  said  to  be  homogeneous), — then,  that  would  serve 
us  also  (as  both  the  Utterance  and  the  Word  would  equally  belong  to  the 
genus  "entity").  Barring  the  means  of  cognition  or  perception  (of  the 
Word),  nothing  else  Cfin  be  rightly  regarded  as  the  manifester. 

48-49.  Therefore  just  as  an  homogenous  entity  is  accepted  to  be  a 
manifester,  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the-means  of  perception, — ■ 
so  too  would  also  an  heterogeneous  entity  (be  held  to  be  a  manifester),  oil 
the  same  ground  of  perception  being  concomitant  with  (i.e.,  existing  on  the 
existence  of)  that  manifesting  cause. 

49-50.  Not  knowing  the  fact  of  the  Utterance  belonging  to  the  Air, 
and  thinking  it  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  palate  and  othe'r  (places  of 
Utterance  in  the  mouth),  the  objector  (in  the  Bhashya)  has  urged  the 
objection — "even  on  the  cessation  of  the  (Utterance)  the  sound  is  heard, 
&c.,  &o." — in  order  to  prove  the  non-raanifesting  power  (of  Utterance). . 

48.48  If  atteranoes,  being  lieterogeneous  to  Words,  cannot  be  the  chief  manifesters, 
then  the  Bar  could  not  be  the  manifester  of  sound  and  so  forth.  "  Barring,  &o."  This  is 
added  in  anticipation  of  the  objection  that  the  lump  being  known  to  be  a  manifester  of 
the  jar,  &o.,  it  was  right  to  bring  it  forward  as  an  instance  ;  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Conjunction  of  Soul,  people  do  not  ordinarily  know  this  as  a  manifester,  it  is  not  right 
to  bring  it  forward.  The  sense  of  the  kdrikd  is  that  everything  that  brings  about 
the  perception  of  an  object  is  its  manifester,  and  the  Conjunction  of  the  Soul  is  the 
means  of  such  perception,;  therefore  this  too  is  as  good  a  manifester  as  anything  else. 

48.49  We  have  the  same  grounds  for  accepting  an  heterogeneous  entity  to  be  a 
manifester,  as  we  have  for  accepting  an  homogeneous  one. 

49.60  The  iound  is  heard  even  after  the  utterance,  because  it  resides  in  the  air. 
But  the  objector,  who  is  made  to  speak  in  the  Bhashya,  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and 
knows  the  sound  too. to  reside  in  the  palate,  &c„  which  ceases  aa  soon  as  the  speech  has 
peased, 

53 
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60-51.  And  it  is  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  its  belonging  to  the  Air 
(and  hence  continuing  even  after  the  speaking  has  ceased),  that  the  reply 
is  given  (in  the  Bhashya)  that  in  fact,  the  Utterances  do  not  cease.  Till  the 
assertion  (in  the  Bhashya)  of  the  fact  of  (the  sound)  "striking"  (the  Air), 
&c.,  &c.,  the  above  objection  as  well  as  its  reply  remain  with  their  con- 
nections (and  significations)  obscure. 

61-52.  In  the  BhSsTiya  passage  beginning  with  "If,  &c  ,"  the  "  mani- 
festation," that  is  spoken  of,  is  possible  in  three  ways :  It  is  possible  (1) 
through  a  change  (sanskara)  in  the  word  itself,  or  (2)  through  that  of 
the  sense-organ  (the  Ear),  or  (3)  through  that  of  both. 

62-53.  Objections :  "  If  the  change  were  in  the  Word,  then  all  men 
would  cognise  it.  Because  of  an  entity,  which  is  impartite  and  all-per- 
vading (as  the  Word  is  held,  by  the  MlmUnSaha,  to  be),  there  could  be  no 
change  in  any  one  portion. 

53-54.  "  Nor  is  it  possible  for-  the  process  of  change  to  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  diversity  of  its  substrates  (i.e.,  the  Ear  of  men 
hearing  it).  Because,  being  like  the  AhaQa  and  the  Soul,  the  Word  (as 
held  by  the  Mlmansaka)  can  have  no  substrate. 

54-56.  "  If  the  Akaga  be  held  to  be  the  substrate  (of  the  Word), — 
even  then,  the  change  cannot  belong  to  a  portion  of  the  Word,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  itself  impartite  ;  and  also  because  people  always  cognise  the  Word, 
in  its  entirety.  If  the  Word  had  undergone  a  change,  only  in  a  portion 
of  it,  it  could  never  be  cognised  in  its  entirety,  pervading,  as  it  does,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Akaga, 

56-58.  "  If  the  Ear  be  held  to  be  the  Akaga  itself,  it  being  all-pervad- 
ing, {he  conjunction  ( with  the  Word  uttered)  would  be  equal  (in  the  Ears  of 
all  men).  And  thus  we  would  have  the  possibility  of  hearing  words  even 
from  a  great  distance.  And  in  this  way  (i.e.,  if  the  Ear  were  to  be  Akaga), 
the  Bars  of  all  men  would  become  one  (since  Akaga  is  one);  and  conse- 
quently when  one  person  hears  something  all  men  would  hear  it  (an 
absurdity). 

60.B1  The  ntteranoea  do  not  cease  with  the  speech.  They  continue  in  the  Air  for 
some  time.  The  fact  of  the  utterance  belonging  to  the  Air  is  known  only  when  the 
Bhashya  has  asserted  the  sentence  "  Ahhighata,  &o." 

B1.62  The  passage  referred  to  is  the  Purvapaksha  passage  :  "  If  the  connection  and 
disjunction  (of  the  palate,  &o.,)  were  to  manifest  the  Word,  &c." 

B8.68  Now  begins  the  setting  forth  of  the  objection  raised  in  the  Bhashya  referred 
to.  The  Word  being  the  change  produced  in  it  by  utterance,  must  belong  to  the  whole 
of  it.    And  as  it  is  all-pervading  all  men  would  hear  it. 

'8  It  cannot  be  held  that  the  change  is  prodaoed  in  the  Word,  only  in  so  much  as 
is  in  conjunction  with  the  Ear  of  men  near  the  speaking  man. 

66.68  The  Ear  of  all  men  being  all-pervading,  the  sound  made  in  America  would  be 
^s  well  heard  by  us  as  by  those  near  the  speaker. 
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58-59.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  Ahciga  is  impartite,  it  cannot  be  held — 
for  the  double  purpose  of  regulating  ( the  change  prodaced  by  utterance, 
and  the  limitation  of  hearing) — that  the  Ear  is  that  part  of  the  Akaga, 
which  has  been  modified  by  the  Virtue  and  Vice  (of  the  person  having  the 
Bar). 

59-60.  "  These  objections  also  apply  to  the  theory  of  the  YaigSshi- 
kas  (who  hold  the  Ear  to  be  Akaga)  ;  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Kapila  (S5re- 
khya)  also,  as  the  Ear,  &c.,  being  all-pervading  (inasmuch  as  all  sense- 
organs  are  modifications  of  Self-consciousness,  which  is  lield  to  be  all-per- 
vading),— the  same  process  of  reasoning  would  apply. 

60-61.  "  (If  the  change  belonged  to  the  Ear,  then)  the  Bar,  being  once 
changed  (which,  in  the  case  of  Ear,  means  being  made  capable  of  cognising 
sounds),  would  comprehend  all  the  Words.  Just  as  the  eye  opened  (and 
rendered  capable  of  vision)  for  seeing  a  jar,  does  not  fail  to  see  the  cloth 
also  (if  it  be  before  the  eye). 

61-62.  "  The  same  objections  would  apply,  if  tlie  change  belonged 
to  the  object  (i.e.,  the  Word),  Since  the  Word  exists  in  the  same  place  (as 
the  ear),  the  change  of  the  one  is  not  different  fiom  that  of  the  other. 

62-63.  "  There  would  be  a  change  in  the  ear,  by  the  removal  of 
the  air  filling  up  (the  cavity  of)  the  Ear.  But  we  always  see  that  when  a 
covering  is  removed  we  perceive  ■  everything  that  may  have  lain  in  the 
place  (covered). 

63-64.  "  The  Word  being  held  to  be  one  only,  it  is  not  possible  for 
it  to  be  clianged  (for  one  person)  and  not  changed  (for  another  person)  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  And  if  only  one  of  these  conditions  (changed 
or  not  changed)  he  held  to  apply  to  it  at  a  time, — then  it  would  be  either 

58.69  Such  modification  by  the  deeds  of  persons  possessing  the  Bar,  could  explain  the 
limitations  in  hearing.  Because  the  deeds  of  each  person  being  different  the  capacities 
of  their  Bars  would  also  be  different. 

60.61  And  the  objection,  is  that,  if  the  change  produced  by  utterance  were  to  belong 
to  the  Bar.  All  Words  being  external  and  all-pervading,  the  Ear  is  always  in  proxi- 
mity  to  all  Words ;  hence,  if  it  were  to  be  modified  and  rendered  capable  of  compre- 
hending Words,  it  woald  comprehend  all  the  Words — which  is  an  absurdity. 

'1  Since  the  Word  heard  is  oo-extensive  with  the  Bar,  the  change  of  the  Word  is 
open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  change  of  the  Ear. 

6J.63  The  only  change  that  is  possible  in  the  Ear  and  the  Word  is  that  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  the  Air  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  Ear.  Bat  in  that 
case  the  covering  of  Air,  the  only  impediment  of  the  Bar,  having  been  removed,  it  would 
comprehend  all  Words,  because  they  also  are  in  the  Bar,  which  is  all-pervading  like 
AkSfa,  and  hence  all  the  Words  exist  in  it  ;  consequently  if  the  covering  be  removed,  all 
the  Words  would  equally  be  open  to  comprehension . 

88.641  If  the  Word  were  to  be  changed  once  only,  it  would  be  so  for  all  people ;  and 
hence  all  people  would  hear  it.  In  the  same  way,  if  it  were  to  be  not-changed  only,  no 
person  would  hear  it. 
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cognised  (heard),  or  not  cognised,  by  all  persons  (at  one  and  the  same 
time) . 

64-65.  "  If  the  change  be  held  to  belong  to  both  (the  Bar  and  the 
Word), — then  this  theory  would  be  open  to  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  shown  above,  to  apply  severally  to  each  (i.e.,  to  the  change  of  Word 
and  to  that  of  the  Ear).  Therefore  a  partial  cognition  of  the  Word  (i.e., 
the  cognition  of  the  Word  by  some  people  and  not  the  rest)  wOTild  not  be 
possible,  unless  the  Word  be  held  to  be  a  caused  entity." 

65-66.  The  Bhashya  has  given  a  reply  to  the  above,  based  upon 
(the  theory  of)  the  change  belonging  to  the  Ear.  The  hearing  by  different 
individual  hearers  is  regulated  by  a  diversity  among  their  Ears. 

66-67,  Nor  do  we  admit  the  Ear  to  be  necessarily  (identical  with) 
AkS.ga.  Nor,  again,  is  the  Akdga  itself  impartite ;  inasmuch  as  this 
(impartite  character)  has  been  denied  (with  reasons)  by  the  Jainas  and 
the  Sanhhyas. 

67-68.  Therefore  the  Ear  could  either  be  a  part  of  Akaga  itself,  or 
a  distinct  entity  by  itself  (without  being  open  to  the  aforesaid  objections). 
And  thus,  In  accordance  with  our  theory,  for  each  person,  verily,  there  is 
a  separate  Ear — this  being  inferred  fiom  the  (otherwise)  iuexplicability 
of  effects  (in  the  shape  of  the  hearing,  of  different  persons,  being  different 
from  one  another) . 

68-69.  (Granting  the  theory  of  Ear  being  Akaga),  even  though  it 
(Ear)  were  one  and  all-pervading,  yet,  the  change  produced  by  utterance 
could  belong  only  to  the  substrate  of  the  auditory  Akaga  only.  Therefore 
the  Word  would  be  cognised  only  by  that  Ear  (auditory  Akaga)  which  is 
affected  by  tiiat  change  (and  thus  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  Word 
being  heard,  or  not  heard,  by  all  persons  simultaneously)  (as  urged  in  K. 
63-64). 

69-70.  If  the  change  be  attributed  to  the  organ  of  Sense  (the  Ear), 
— even  then,  the  change  could  (be  held  to)  apply  to  the  organ,  through  its 
substrate  (ot«.,  the  tympanum  in  the  body  of  the  hearer).  And  thus  the 
Word  would  not  be  heard  by  that  Bar,  of  which  the  tympanum  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  change  (produced  by  the  utterance). 

66.6S  This  refers  to  the  Bhashya ;  "  One  who  holds  the  manifestation  of  words  is 
not  open  to  the  said  objections ;  because  the  disjunctions  and  conjnnctious  of  the  palate, 
&c.,  of  the  speaker,  do  not  affect  the  Ear  that  is  at  a  distance,  &o.   &o. 

81.88  If  the  Ear  of  each  person  were  not  distinct,  we  could  not  explain  the  fact  of 
a  Word  being  heard  by  oue  person,  and  not  by  others. 

68.89  Substrate  of  the  auditory  Akd<ia  is  the  Ear  in  the  body. 

69.10  And  consequently  we  would  not  have  the  absurdity  urged  in  K.  63-64. 
That  is  to  say,  there  oould  be  no  chance  of  the  Word  being  either  heard,  or  not  heard,  by 
all  persons  simultaueously. 
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70-71.  An  utterance  does  not  efEeot  any  change  in  the  auditory  organ, 
if  it  fails  to  reach  the  Ear  (in  the  hody).  Tlierefore  the  applicahility  of 
the  change  (produced  hy  utterance)  is  regulated  by  the  diversity  of  the 
corporeal  Ear  (which  is  diiierent  for  each  person)  (and  consequently  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  absurdity  of  a  Word  being  heard  by  all  persons  simul- 
taneously, or  that  of  a  very  distant  sound  being  heard  with  as  much  dis- 
tinctness as  one  near  at  hand). 

71-72.  Ohj. :  "  But  then,  the  auditory  organ,  having  been  affected  by 
the  change  in  one  corporeal  substrate,  would  become  the  means  of  cognising 
(that  Word)  in  all  persons, — for  those  who  hold  all  auditory  sense  to  be  one 
only  (on  the  ground  of  its  being  identical  with  Akaga,  which  is  one)." 

72-73.  The  cognition  (audition  of  the  Word)  is  lield  to  be  produced 
ill  the  bodily  organ  of  persons.  Consequently  the  change  (appearing  in 
the  organ  of  one  body),  appearing  in  a  place  other  than  the  principal  ele- 
ment (audition  of  the  Word  by  other  persons),  fails  in  an  essential  factor 
(necessary  for  audition  by  others). 

73-74.  Even  one  soul,  though  impartite,  and  as  such  cognising  (a 
Word)  by  its  whole  self,  has  the  cognition  in  the  body  it  occupies  (and  whicli 
it  has  acquired  in  accordance  with  its  past  deeds).  And  after  this  explana- 
tion, our  theory  no  longer  remains  faulty  (objectionable). 

74-75.  Just  as  the  Akaga,  though  one  (and  impartite),  comes  to  be 
diversely  connected  with  several  partite  objects  severally, — so  in  tlie  same 
manner,  would  it  also  be  open  to  change  and  non-change  (in  accordance 
with  its  substrates  in  the  bodies  of  men)  (and  hence  the  change  in  one 
auditory  Akaga  could  not  lead  to  the  cognition  of  another  person,  and  so 
forth  as  urged  in  Karikas  56-57  et  seq). 

76-76.  Even  though  Akaga  is  impartite  and  all-pervading,  yet  the 
"  connection  "  (of  Aka^a  with  the  partite  objects,  jar,  &c.,)  having  a  dual 
substrate  (in  the  shape  of  Aka^a  and  the  partite  object),  depends  upon  the 
(partite  objects)  jar,  &c.,  lying  on  the  earth  only  (and  as  such,  the  connec- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  be  all-pervading). 

71.78  The  sense  in  one  person  being  the  same  as  in  other  persons :  if  it  happens 
to  be  affected  in  the  Ear  of  one  person,  and  lead  to  his  cognition  of  the  Word,  it  would 
remain  affected  even  in  the  Ear  of  other  persons.  Therefore  when  one  person  hears 
a  sound,  all  others  would  hear  it. 

78.73  Change  is  a  secondary  element  in  cognition  which  is  the  principal  element. 
And  the  secondary  element,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  in  the  same  place  as  the 
primary.  The  cognition  is  to  be  produced  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  nowhere  else. 
Therefore  the  change  affecting  the  sense  in  Rama's  body  cannot  bring  about  a  cogni- 
tion in  the  body  of  Krishna.  Because  the  change  in  Rama  is  not  co-extensive  with  the 
cognition  in  Krishna. 

76.76  Xliis  is  in  anticipation  of  the  objection  that  the  connection  of  AMga  would 
also  be  all-pervading. 
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76-77.  Deafness,  &c.,  are  also  regulated  by  the  same  cause  (i.e.,  by 
the  effects  produced  in  the  bodily  organ).  And  this  (deafness)  is  not 
experienced  by  another  (i.e.,  any  Soul  other  than  the  one  to  which  the  parti- 
cular body,  with  the  deranged  ear,  belongs), — inasmuch  as  it  is  influenced 
by  the  virtue  and  vice  (of  that  particular  Soul). 

77-78.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  village  lord,  when  removed  from 
the  mastery  over  the  village, — though  he  continues  to  reside  in  the  village, 
yet  lie  does  not  enjoy  (the  possession  of)  the  village, — so,  in  the  same 
manner,  though  the  Soul  of  a  deaf  person  continues  to  reside  ia  the  body, 
yet,  being  deprived  of  its  mastery  (over  the  organ  of  audition),  it  does  not 
hear  any  sounds,  even  when  others  (near  him)  hear  it. 

78-80.  Even  if  (it  be  granted  that),  like  the  auditory  sense,  the 
Word  and  its  substrate  too  are  without  any  parts  (i.e.,  impartite)  and 
incapable  of  occupying  any  one  place  (i.e.,  all-pervading, — even  then,  the 
theory  is  not  open  to  the  (aforesaid)  objections.  Because  the  air-vibra- 
tions, which  are  held  to  be  the  manifesters  (of  the  Word),  are  both  en- 
dowed with  parts  and  capable  of  occupying  different  places  (i.e.,  are  neither 
impartite  nor  all-pervading).  And  (of  these  manifesting  air-vibrations) 
there  are  different  classes  also, — on  which  (classes)  are  based  the  changes 
(produced  in  the  auditory  sense). 

80-81.  Just  as,  in  your  theory,  the  air-vibration  (utterance)  put 
forth  for  one  Word,  does  not  produce  another  Word, — so,  in  our  theory  too, 
the  vibration,  capable  of  producing  changes,  in  the  Ear,  enabling  it  to 
cognise  one  Word,  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  change  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other Word. 

81-82.  Just  as  any  one  of  the  contacts  of  the  palate,  &c.  (by  the 
speaker),  (put  forth  for  the  pronunciation  of  one  Word)  cannot,  in  your 
theoi-y,  produce  another  Word, — so,  in  the  same  manner,  any  one  of  these 

78.71  Deafness  results  when  the  bodily  organ.  Bar,  which  is  the  substrate  of  audi- 
tory sense,  becomes  deranged.  Hence  both  the  ability  and  inability  of  the  auditory 
sense  must  depend  upon  the  efEeota  produced  (or  changes  brought  about)  in  the  bodily 
organ. 

18.80  " Manif ester "  =  that  which  renders  coguisable.  "Different  classes" — For  one 
class  of  Letters  there  is  one  class  of  Air- vibrations ;  and  so  on  with  each  letter  that 
ia  pronounced.  And  the  change  produced  in  the  auditory  sense  is  none  other  than  the 
contact  with  these  Vibrations.  The  Ear  coming  in  contact  with  a  vibration,  cognises 
only  that  letter  (or  Sound)  which  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  {i.e.,  is  homogeneous  (to 
that  vibration.    This  Kdrika  meets  the  objection  urged  in  Kdrihas  60-61. 

80.81  Even  one  who  holds  the  theory  of  words  being  caused  finds  it  necessary 
to  assert  that  Words  can  be  produced  only  by  saoh  air-vibrationa  as  are  homogeneous 
to  them. 

This  meets  the  objection  urged  in  Karikds  62-63  and  shows  how  "  HimJOYu 
—^^f^"  is  not  possible.  ^''.■■^n 
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contacts  of  the  palate,  &o.,  whicli  is  capable  of  putting  forth  such  sounds 
as  bring  about  changes  in  the  auditory  sense  favourable  for  the  cognition 
of  any  one  particular  Letter,  is  not  able  to  indicate  sounds  of  other  Letters. 

82-83.  Therefore,  both  in  the  theory  laying  down  the  production  of 
Words,  and  that  holding  their  manifestation,  the  diversity  of  all  capabilities 
(for  producing  changes  in  the  Auditory  Sense,  &c.,  &c.),  is  equally  inferable 
from  the  (otherwise)  inexplicability  of  certain  well-known  effects  (every- 
day facts  of  ordinary  life).  And  (from  the  same  inexplicability)  could 
also  be  inferred  the  diversity  of  effort  and  desire  to  spealt  (which  inference 
too  is  equally  possible  in  both  theories). 

83-84.  If  the  change  be  held  to  belong  to  the  object  (Word),  then  too 
the  change  would  apply  to  one  Word  only  (and  not  to  all,  as  urged  in 
Karikas  61-62).  And  even  this  one  would  not  be  heard  by  all  men  (simul- 
taneously), on  account  of  a  difference  in  their  capabilities, 

84-86.  Just  as  (in  your  theory)  though  the  Word  is  produced  equally 
with  regard  to  all  men,  yet  it  is  not  cognised  by  all  (simultaneously),  on 
account  (as  you  explain)  of  the  fact  of  (its  cognition  depending  upon)  tlie 
divisions  of  direction,  place,  &c., — so,  in  the  same  manner  (in  our  theoi-y 
also)  when  a  Word  is  affected  by  changes  brought  about  by  sounds  produced 
in  proximity  to  some  men,  the  Word  is  heard  by  these  men  alone,  and  not 
by  those  that  are  at  a  distance  (from  those  sounds). 

86-87.  Even  if  it  be  held  that  the  changes  belong  to  both  (the  Ear 
and  the  Word),  the  assertion  (in  Karilcds  64-65)  of  this  being  open  to  both 
objections  (urged  against  the  change  of  "Word"  and  change  of  "Ear") 
is  untrue.  Because  on  account  of  discrepancies  in  either  (of  these  two 
changes  of  Word  and  Ear),  all  (Words)  are  not  heard  by  all  (Ears  of  all 
men). 

87.  A  method  (of  the  cognition  of  Word)  must  necessarily  be  laid 
down  by  such  inquirers  as  strictly  follow  the  universally  accepted  fact  of 
tlie  hearing  (of  Words)  obeying  the  desire  to  speak  (on  the  part  of  the 
speaker). 

88-90,  In  this  matter,  some  people  (the  VaigesMkas)  hold  that  the 
Word  (sound)  is  primarily  produced  by  Conjunction  and  Disjunction  ;  that 

8S.84  "  DifEerenoe  in  capabilities." — One  who  is  at  a  distance  is  not  as  able  to  bear 
as  one  who  is  near.     The  latter  half  meets  the  objection  urged  in  in  Karikas  63-64. 

61.68  Just  as  your  cognition  of  the  Word  is  governed  by  Direction,  &o.,  so  are  nlso 
our  changes  of  Words,  &o. 

86.81  A  discrepancy  in  the  Bar  of  people  (caused  by  distance,  &o.),  makes  it 
impossible  for  all  men  to  hear  a.  sound  simultaneously.  And  a  discrepancy  of  the 
Word  (caused  by  the  fact  of  one  sound  manifesting  only  one  Word),  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  all  the  Words  to  be  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

88.89  By  Conjunction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drum  struck  by  the  stick,  and  by  Dis. 
junction,  as  in  that  of  the  flute. 
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from  this  (sound)  is  produced  another  sound  similar  to  it ;  and  that  in  a 
place  next  to  this  is  produced  another  sound  also  similar  to  it,  then  follows 
another,  and  so  on,  in  the  manner  of  waves  and  ripples  ;  and  it  is  the  last 
sound  (of  the  series)  that  is  caught  by  the  Ear. 

90-91.  But,  in  this  theory,  there  are  many  assumptions  of  imper- 
ceptible facts.  In  the  case  of  a  sound,  we  are  never  cognisant  of  any  multi- 
plicity of  sounds  (as  held  by  the  VaifSshika). 

91-92.  Even  the  fact  of  one  sound  'producing  another  is  groundless, 
inasmuch  as  sound  has  no  action.  Nor  can  an  immaterial  entity  (like 
sound), — being,  as  it  is,  incapable  of  striking  (against  anything) — produce 
an  effect  in  a  place  removed  from  itself. 

92-93.  Nor  is  there  any  means  of  regulating  the  production  of 
sounds,  with  regard  to  the  limit  of  their  reach.  Nor  is  there  any  cause  that 
could  account  for  the  restriction  of  the  direction  (of  sounds),  and  for  the 
fact  of  (sounds)  following  the  current  of  winds. 

93-94.  It  is  hard  to  prove  that  a  sound  produces  another  which  is 
either  similar  or  homogeneous  to  it.  Nor  are  we  cognisant  of  any  grounds 
for  believing  the  production  (of  sounds)  to  extend  on  all  sides  (specially 
as  waves  and  ripples,  which  you  cite  as  an  instance  of  the  method,  proceed 
in  a  single  direction). 

94-95.  And  again,  it  is  not  possible  for  foregoing  sounds,  that  are 
entirely  destroyed  (without  leaving  any  trace),  to  produce  the  subsequent 
sounds,  which  had  absolutely  no  existence  before.  And  just  as  the  possi- 
bility of  a  series  of  cognitions  (has  been  rejected  under  Niralamhanavada), 
so  too  is  the  possibility  of  a  series  of  sounds  (inadmissible). 

95-96.    In  the  case  of  the  Waves, — since  they  have  a  certain  velo- 

90.98  We  do  not  cognise  the  sound  heard  to  be  different  from  the  sound  uttered. 

91.98  xi  an  immaterial  entity  were  to  have  such  an  effect,  then  such  effects  (sounds) 
would  be  possible,  even  beneath  the  ground  (i.e.,  the  sound  produced  above  the  ground 
would  be  heard  in  the  nether  world):  because  an  immaterial  object  would  never  be  re- 
tarded in  its  progress  by  any  such  interceptions  as  those  presented  by  material  objects, 
like  the  Earth,  &o. 

98.93  Sound  being  immaterial,  what  would  be  the  means  whereby  we  could  accept 
the  theory  that  the  series  of  these  sounds  stops  short  at  a  certain  point,  beyond  which 
it  does  not  go.  And  since  no  such  cause  can  be  found  there  would  be  an  endless  series 
of  a  sound,  which  would  thus  come  to  be  heard  simultaneously  by  the  whole  world. 

If  sound  be  immaterial,  how  could  we  explain  the  fact  of  its  being  produced  in  one 
direction,  or  the  fact  of  its  being  caused  in  the  wake  of  word-currents— both  of  which 
are  possible  only  with  material  objects  ? 

S8  Since  a  sound  cannot  be  a  material  cause,  it  cannot  produce  another  sound. 

94.96  A  sound  on  being  produced  is  instantly  destroyed  and  no  trace  of  it  is  left  be- 
hind. How  then  can  this  be  the  cause  of  the  next  sound  in  the  Series,  which,  till  then, 
has  had  no  sort  of  existence  P 

?6.96  X  ripple  has  ^  certain  velocity  for  a  long  time  £|,fter  its  first  appearance,  an4 
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city  (motion)  and  action,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  produce  efEects  in  places 
other  than  that  of  the  canse  {i.e.,  the  first  ripple,  having  motion,  can  pro- 
duce another  ripple,  even  at  a  distance  from  it).  Because  the  action 
of  such  (mobile)  causes  lasts  so  long  as  the  velocity  (or  motion) 
lasts, 

96-97.  (Granting  such  a  production  of  sounds)  this  production  could 
not  be  impeded  by  the  intervention  of  vralls,  &o.,  because  the  existence  of 
an  immaterial  substance  (like  sound)  in  the  midst  of  a  material  substance 
(like  the  wall)  is  not  impossible. 

97-98.  And  further.  Walls,  &c.,  do  not  serve  either  to  destroy  or 
remove  the  Akaga  (and  hence,  sound  being  a  property  of  Akaga  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  in  any  way  intercepted  by  the  Wall).  Therefore,  even  inside 
the  Wall,  Akaga  cannot  be  rendered  imperceptible. 

98-99.  If  Akaga  did  not  formerly  exist  in  the  place,  then  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Wall, — as  also  of  all  its  inner  parts, — would  be  a  contradiction 
(because  all  things  exist  in  space,  which  is  the  same  as  Akaga).  Because 
these  cannot  have  any  existence  in  a  material  substance. 

99-100.  If  it  be  held  that  "  the  Akaga  bears  only  the  production  of 
such  sounds,  which  are  free  from  any  contact  with  a  substance  having  the 
character  of  an  interceptor," — such  a  statement  has  no  reasons  in  its 
favour. 

100-101.  This  statement  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved  by  Apparent 
Inconsistency  ;  inasmuch  as  the  fact  (of  sound  being  intercepted)  is  cap- 
able of  being  otherwise  explained.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  (Appar- 
ent Inconsistency)  is  not  held  to  be  a  means  of  right  notion  by  those  who 
admit  of  only  two  such  means  (Sense-perception  and  Inference). 

so  long  as  this  velocity  lasts,  16  will  go  oa  producing  other  ripples.     This  is  not  possible 
in  the  case  of  sound,  which  has  neither  velocity  nor  motion. 

91.98  Because,  being  immaterial  and  all-pervading,  the  AM^a  must  have  existed  in 
the  place,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  wall ;  and  since  it  could  not  be  in  any  way  inter- 
cepted by  the  presence  of  the  wall,  it  must  be  admitted  to  continue  in  the  place  even 
after  the  wall  has  been  built. 

95.99  "  Because,  &c.  " — Since  it  is  so,  they  must  be  held  to  have  their  existence  in 
an  immaterial  entity  like  Akaga. 

99.100  This  qualification  is  a  saving  clause  against  the  argument  based  on  the 
intervention  of  the  wall.  The  objection  means  to  imply  that,  since  the  sound,  in  the 
case  of  the  presence  of  a  wall,  is  in  contact  with  an  intercepting  substance  in  the  shape 
of  the  wall,  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  produced  when  its  progress  has  been  stop- 
ped by  the  wall.     Hence,  behind  the  wall,  the  sound  is  not  heard. 

100.101  It  ia  only  when  a  fact  is  not  cognisable,  and  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
admission  of  a,  certain  other  fact,  that  this  latter  is  accepted  on  the  (otherwise)  apparent 
inconsistency  of  the  former  fact.  In  the  case  of  sound,  however,  all  the  facts  are  ap- 
plicable in  accordance  with  the  MimansaJca's  theory.  Therefore,  there  is  no  Incon- 
sistency that  would  lend  support  to  any  new  theory. 
54 
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101-102.  Nor  can  the  assumption  be  said  to  be  due  to  Inference;  in- 
asmuch as  no  relation  (of  concomitance)  is  perceived  (to  exist  between  pro- 
duction and  any  invisible  entity,  as  the  intermediate  sounds  propounded 
by  the  VaifSshika).  If  it  be  urged  that  "  we  could  have  the  Inference 
from  a  general  affirmative  premise, —  "  then,  in  that  case,  your  reasoning 
would  be  contradictory. 

102-103.  Thus,  (if  it  be  argued  that) — "  a  sound  is  productive  of 
homogeneous  sounds, — because  it  is  a  property, — like  the  Sense-organs  (of 
Taste,  &c.)," — (this  would  be  met  by  the  counter-argument  hased  upon  the 
same  premise) :  liis:  A  sound  is  not  productive  of  other  sounds, — for  the  same 
reason  (i.e.,  hecause  it  is  a  property,  and  properties  are  not  productive  of 
other  properties).  (And  if  the  production  of  other  sounds  were  like  the 
productions  of  the  Sense-organs,  then,  as  these  latter  appear  in  the  same 
point  of  space  as  is  occupied  by  the  Sense-organ,  so  in  the  same  manner, 
the  intermediate  sounds)  would  appear  in  the  same  place  as  that  occupied 
by  the  primary  sound  (and  thus  there  could  be  no  transmission  of  sounds). 

103-105.  Because  (it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that)  the 
place,  which  is  occupied  by  the  parts  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  is  also  the  place 
where  all  its  properties  exist,  and  it  is  the  same  place  where  the  whole 
(piece  of  cloth)  made  up  of  the  parts  also  exists ;  and  tlie  properties  of  the 
whole,  too,  occupy  the  same  place  (as  is  held  by  the  "Whole  itself).  Thus, 
we  have  co-extensiveness  (of  the  properties  of  the  Cause  and  those  of  the 
Caused).  In  the  same  manner  (we  could  infer  that),  all  the  (subsequent 
intervening)  sounds  have  no  place  other  than  that  held  by  the  primary 
(first)  sound. 

105-106.  A  sound  does  not  produce  another  sound, — because  it  is  a 
sound, — like  the  final  sound  (where  the  series  of  the  Vaigeshika  ends). 
Similarly,  Conjunction  and  Disjunction  (held  by  the  Yaigeshiha  to  be 
productive  of  sounds)  (do  not  produce  sounds) — because  they  are  so  (i.e., 
because  they  are  Conjunction  and  Disjunction), — like  any  other  ordinary 
Conjunction  and  Disjunction. 

106-107.  In  fact,  the  theories  of  the  movement  of  the  sound,  and 
that  of  the  auditory  sense,^— as  held  by  the  Jaina  and  the  Sankhya  respect- 
ively,— are  more  reasonable  than  the  above  (Vaigeshika)  theory.  But- 
these,  too,  become  untenable,  on  account  of  the  following  reasons. 

101.102  The  Inference  from  general  affirmation  ia  shown  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Karika.     "  Contradictory  " — also  proving  a  proposition  aimed  at. 

106.106  A  syllogism  proving  the  fact  of  sounds  not  producing  sounds. 

108.101  The  Jaina  theory  is  that  the  sound  having  been  uttered  travels  bodily  to  the 
ear  of  the  hearer.  And  the  Sankhya  theory  is  that  the  sense  being  all-pervading  travels 
to  the  region  where  the  sound  is  produced. 
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107-108.  The  travelling  of  sound,  as  proposed  by  the  Jaina,  is  an 
imperceptible  factj  as  are  also  the  materiality  and  tangibility  (of  sounds) 
the  suppression  of  existing  sounds,  non-cognisability  by  the  tactile  sense 
(even  in  presence  of  its  tangibility),  and  the  existence  of  many  subtile' fac- 
tors (technically  called,  by  the  Jainas,  "  Pudgala  "), 

109.  How  can  there  be  any  production  (of  the  final  perceptible 
sound)  by  means  of  these  (subtile  factors),  which  are  imperceptible  (and 
as  such  incapable  of  producing  perceptible  entities)  ?  And,  from  what  sort 
of  diversity  in  the  process  of  production  would  proceed  the  diversity  of 
the  Letters  (appearing  in  the  sound)  ? 

110-111.  In  the  absence  oi  fluidity  in  these  (subtile  factors),  how  can 
they  be  said  to  be  mixed  up  (into  a  complete  whole,  in  the  shape  of  the 
sound)  ?  And  (even  if  such  mixing  up  be  admitted,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
lump  of  flour),  how  is  it  that  in  the  travelling  (from  the  region  where 
the  sound  is  produced  to  that  where  it  is  heard),  the  sound  is  not  dissi- 
pated (land  blown  away)  by  the  air-currents  P-^-specially  as  .these  parts 
(i.e.,  the  subtile  factors  making  up  the  sound)  are  extremely  light  ('being 
subtile)  and  are  not  bound  together  (into  a  composite  whole)  by  any  thing. 
And  just  as  a  lump  of  clay  is  shattered  (into  fragments)  by  striking 
against  trees,  so  would  the  sound  also  (be  shattered  into  its  imperceptible 
component  fragments  by  its  striking  against  trees,  &c.,  intervening  in 
its  path,  from  the  place  of  production  to  that  of  its  cognition). 

112-113.  (If  the  sound  be  held  to  be  a  component  whole,  made  up  of 
parts,  then)having  entered  into  the  Bar  of  one  man,  it  could  not  be  heard 
by  others.  Nor  is  there  any  cause  for  the  multiplicity  of  intervening 
sounds.  Nor,  lastly,  is  it  possible,  for  one  and  the  same  (component 
sound)  to  travel  on  all  sides  (in  order  to  be  heard  by  different  persons). 

113.  Even  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  it  is  the  Auditory 
Sense  that  moves  (to  the  region  where  the  sound  is  produced),-r3uch  (motion 
of  the  Auditory  Sense)  is  not  possible.  And  if  (it  be  held  that)  it  is  the  func- 
tion (or  action  of  the  Ear)  that  travels,  then  (in  that  case)  it  would  mean 
the  assumption  of  two  imperceptible  factors  (since  -neither  the  function  of 
the  Bar  nor  the  travelling  of  the  function  is  perceptible).     And  further, 

107.108  This  Kafikd  enumerates  the  various  imperceptible  facts  assumed  (without 
any  reason)  by  the  Jaina. 

110.111  No  mixing  up  is  possible  unless  the  factors  mixing  np  have  a  certain  degree 
of  fluidity  and  consequent  viscidity. 

The  air-currents  blow  away  the  flour ;  so  would  they  blow  away  the  sound  into 
fragments  ;  hence  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  sound  to  be  heard. 

lia.lIB  ^  material  component  object  having  entered  one  ear,  will  remain  there  in  its 
entirely,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  such  an  object  to  remain  in  more  than  one  place  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  And  we  have  no  grounds  for  holding  that  when  a  sound  is  produc- 
ed, many  sounds  follow  in  its  wake  and  spread  all  round. 
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(in  this  theory)  you  would  bave  a  modification  (of  the  Auditory  Sense)  by 
a  distant  object  (viz.,  the  sound,  which  is  always  produced  at  a  cei-tain  dis- 
tance from  the  Ear). 

114-115.  If  it  be  held  that  (the  Auditory  Sense)  gets  (at  the  distant 
sound),  on  accout  of  its  all-pervading  character, — then,  this  fact  would 
apply  equally  well  to  the  case  of  very  distant  sounds  (and  hence  all  sounds 
would  be  heard  equally  well)  ;  and,  as  such,  the  modification  or  non-modi- 
fication (of  the  Auditory  Sense)  would  be  brought  about  by  all  sounds 
equally,  and  not  differently  (the  difference,  in  our  theory,  being  based  upon 
the  distance  or  the  proximity  of  the  sound  produced), 

115-116.  If  it  be  held  that  the  Auditory  Sense  is  modified  hy  those 
(sounds)  that  have  no  (particular)  relation  with  it ;  then,  as  shown  above, 
non-relation  being  equal  (in  the  case  of  sounds  near  and  distant),  there 
would  be  no  speciality  in  the  near  sound  (whereby  such  sound  would  be 
heard,  and  not  the  one  at  a  distance). 

116-117.  And  further,  the  function  of  the  Auditory  Sense,  being  im- 
material, could  not  be  intercepted  by  any  material  obstacles  ;  and  hence, 
wherefore  should  an  intercepted  sound  not  be  heard  ? 

117-119.  If  the  modification  were  to  belong  to  the  Auditory  Sense 
(which  the  Sanhhya  holds  to  be  all-pervading),  then  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son for  any  limit  (as  to  the  reach  of  its  cognition, —  i.e.,  it  would  cognise  all 
sounds)  ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  the  function  of  the  Auditory  Sense  to 
be  urged  mostly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  (and  as  such  the  greater 
reach  of  the  sound  in  that  direction  would  not  be  explicable)  ;  and  it 
would  be  as  possible  for  it  to  be  intercepted  in  that  direction  and  to  move, 
with  greater  facility,  against  the  wind  (which  facts  militate,  against  the 
fact  of  the  greater  audibility  of  sounds  in  the  said  direction  )  ;  because, 
in  that  case,  the  help  of  the  wind,  belonging  to  the  Auditory  Sense,  would 
not  belong  to  the  sound. 


119-120.  Those  who  hold  that  the  sound  is  cognised  by  the  Auditory 
Sense,  without  coming  in  contact  with  it, — will  have  this  non-contact 
applicable  equally  to  the  case  of  distant  and  near  sounds  (and  hence  there 
could  be  no  difference  in  the  hearing  of  these). 

120-121.    And  in  that  case,  both  in  the  case  of  distant  and  near  sounds, 

118.11*  Now  begins  the  refatation  of  the  Sankhya  theory. 
116.111  "  Intercepted  "  by  obstacles,  like  a  wall,  &o. 

119.1S0  This  Karika  and  the  next  meet  the  Bauddha  theory  that  the  Auditory  Sense 
cognises  the  sound  without  coming  in  any  sort  of  contact  with  it. 

180.121  Since  all  sounds  would  be  equal  in  having  no  contact,  and  as  such  equally 
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cognition  or  non-cognition  would   be  equally  possible.     A.nd  there  would 
be  no  sequence,  or  intensity  or  lowness,  &c.,  of  sounds. 


121-122.  Therefore,  we  must  now  enquire  into  the  process  of  hear- 
ing, from  the  standpoint  of  the  Qrotriya  (the  Mimansaka).  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  (of  perception)  that  (in  speaking)  the  internal  Air,  being 
struck  by  the  mental  effort  (of  the  speaker)  moves  (out  of  the  mouth). 

122-123.  And  this  (Air)  requires  (for  going  out  of  tlie  throat)  the 
conjunction  and  disjunction  of  the  (tongue  with  the)  palate,  &c.  And  since 
the  Air  has  a  certain  force  (with  which  it  moves),  it  moves  along  so  long  as 
this  initiatory  force  lasts. 

123-124.  And  it  is  also  certain  that,  in  moving  along,  the  Air  and 
its  constituent  particles  come  in  contact  with,  and  are  disjoined  from,  the 
still  (calm)  Air  (through  which  it  passes). 

124-125.  Having  reached  the  Akaga  (Space)  in  the  Ear,  the  Air  im- 
parts a  certain  faculty,  or  potency,  to  the  Auditory  Sense  ;  and  since  the 
sound  is  heard  only  when  this  (faculty)  appears,  therefore,  we  admit  of  its 
existence  in  the  shape  of  a  change  {SansTcara,  produced  in  the  Sense), — and 
this  is  the  only  imperceptible  factor  that  we  assume. 

125-126.  And  this  "  faculty  "  that  we  assume,  is  like  the  faculty  of 
producing  (the  sound,  held  by  the  other  party);  and  it  is  nothing  more  than 
that.  And  similarly  (i.e.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opposite  theory)  we  would 
assume  particular  faculties  from  the  fact  of  the  cognition  of  particular 
sounds. 

126-127.     The  production  of  Words  (and  sounds)  having  been  rejected, 

121.122  With  this  begins  the  expounding  of  the  proper  MlmansaJia  theory — Cf.  the  fol- 
lowing Karikds  of  Panini — "  The  soul  having  cognised  the  objects  produces  in  the  mind 
a  desire  to  speak  j  it  strikes  the  fire  in  the  body  ;  and  this  fire  moves  the  air  inside ;  this 
air  moving  up  strikes  the  head  (brain  ?)  and  returns  to  the  month,  and  there  brings 
forth  the  Word."  Such  is  the  production  of  the  sound  of  the  word;  this  sound  strikes 
the  outer  air  with  a  certain  force ;  and  so  far  as  this  force  lasts  in  the  outer  air,  up  to  that 
place,  and  till  that  time,  the  word  is  heard.  It  is  shown  in  the  Kdrikd  that  every  item  of 
this  theory  is  amenable  to  perception,  the  only  supersensuous  element  being  that  of  the 
change  produced  in  the  Ear  by  the  sound.  Whenever  the  ordiraiy  Air  is  struck  by 
anything  it  moves  ;  and  so  it  must  be  with  the  Air  in  the  body. 

1S8.124  And  since  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  calm  Air  all  round,  therefore  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  sound  to  be  disseminated,  and  spread  along,  on  all  sides  of  its  source. 

126.188  They  too  assume  the  appearance  of  a  faculty  in  the  ear,  like  us.  They 
make  the  faculty  productive  of  the  sound,  while  we  only  hold  it  to  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  ear  cognise  the  sound.  So  the  fact  of  assuming  an  imperceptible  faculty  is  com- 
mon to  both  of  u8. 

128.127  The  production  of  sounds  is  rejected  under  the  Sutra  "  Darganasya  pardf 
thatvdt."  (I-i-18). 
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—since  the  process  oi  hearing  them  is  not  otherwise  explicable, — we  assame 
the  (imperceptible)  fact  of  specific  changes  being  produced  (in  the  Auditory 
Sense)  by  the  sounds. 

127-128.  That  which  proves  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  of  sounds 
(producing  the  changes)  is  the  fact  of  (the  change)  appearing  only  when 
that  faculty  exists ; — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  faculty  of  the  Auditory 
Sense  (wliioh  isproved  by  tliefact  of  hearing  appearing  only  when  the  faculty 
exists).  And  the  intellect  (that  was  engaged  in  the  assumption,  or  explana- 
tion, of  the  production  of  the  change)  is  taken  up  by  the  same  (i.e.,  by 
the  assumption  of  the  faculty  of  sounds  to  bring  about  the  changes). 

128-130.  The  interception  caused  by  a  Wall,  &c.,  is  quite  possible,  in 
the  case  of  the  Air.  Aridthe  striking  against  the  tympanum  (of  which  we  are 
at  times  cognisant)  is  due  to  the  great  force  of  the  Air-current.  And  since 
the  Air  has  its  own  intensity,  as  well  as  that  of  its  velocity,  perishable, — 
and  since  it  moves  along  in  a  certain  order  of  sequence, — therefore,  it 
comes  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  change  (in  the  Auditory  Sense)  of  the 
order  of  sequence  (in  tlie  hearing  of  the  sound),  as  also  of  the  intensity  and 
lowness,  &c.  (of  the  sound). 

130-132.  It  is  this  "modification"  (of  the  Auditory  Sense)  as  the 
means  of  the  comprehension  of  sounds,  that  some  people,  (Bhartfrn-itra, 
&o.),  thinking  themselves  to  be  learned,  hold  to  be  the  "  Auditory  Sense  " 
itself.  But  tin's  is  only  a  changing  of  (or  play  upon)  names;  and  yet 
they  feel  elated  in  their  own  minds  (at  having  discovered  a  new  theory)  ; 
whereas  this  pride  is  only  false,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  discovered 
anything  new. 

132-133.  The  Bhashya  too,  has  not  mentioned  the  "Auditory  Sense  " 
to  be  anything  other  than  a  change  produced  by  the  sounds.  Beyond 
this,  what  else  have  they  found  to  be  indicated  by  the  word  "Auditory 
Sense  "  (that  they  seek  to  improve  upon  the  BhSshya)? 

133-136.     People  always  use  the  word  "  SansMra"  ("modification") 

1S7.12?  "  Intellect,  &c.,''  when  we  enquire  into  the  production  ot  this  change,  we  are 
satisfied  by  the  assumption  of  such  a  faculty  in  the  sounds  uttered. 

1SS.180  By  "  Etc.,"  are  meant  the  facts  of  the  sound  being  heard  near  and  not  at  a 
distance,  the  fact  of  its  greater  reach  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind,  its  difEusion 
on  all  sides  (caused  by  the  current  of  Air  passing  on  all  sides). 

130.1SS  They  hold  the  Modification  to  be  the  Sense.  They  admit  of  the  Modification 
aTrd  the  Sense  both ;  but  change  their  names. 

182.183  The  only  difference  between  our  statement  of  the  fact  and  theirs  is,  that 
they  call  the  "faculty"  itself  the  "  Auditory  Sense  j''  while  we  apply  this  name  to  an 
Entity  (a  sense-organ)  endowed  with  this  faculty.  And  that  the  latter  fact  is  true 
is  proved  by  our  every-day  experience. 
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as  a  generic  name  applicable  (in  common)  to  all  entities  belonging  to  the 
same  class  (of  "  supersensuous  entities,"  to  "whioli  the  aforesaid /acM% 
of  the  Auditory  Sense  belongs), — the  existence  of  which  entities  is  infer- 
red from  their  effects.  But  the  word  "^rotra"  (Auditory  Sense)  is  not 
known  (by  people)  to  have  any  connection  with  the  denotation  of  the  word 
"Sanskcira;  and  as  such,  the  word  "Auditory-Sense"  cannot  renounce 
its  own  specifio  denotation  (known  to  every  person),  and  denote  the 
"  Sanskara"  (which  is  always  known  to  be  only  a  generic  entity). 

(135-136). — The  author  of  the  B7ios%a  has  laid  down,  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  "  non-optionality  "  of  the  denotations  of  words.  And  this  (lule) 
would  be  surely  violated  by  those  (who  optionally,  without  any  grounds) 
attribute  the  woi'd  "  Crotra  "  to  the  Scmskara. 

136-137.  The  word  "  Crotra "  is  known,  by  all  men,  to  .  apply  to 
to  something  other  than  the  Sanskara.  And  hence  (by  asserting  it  to 
mean  Sanskara)  we  would  separate  the  word  "Crotra"  from  its  well- 
known  signification,  without  any  reason. 

137-J38.  It  is  established,  on  the  ground  of  Scriptures,  that  the  Sense- 
organs  accrue  to  the  man,  while  he  is  yet  in  the  womb  ;  and  this  shows  that 
they  exist  even  prior  to  the  appearance  of  their  effects  (cognitions).  And 
-this  (Scriptural  Assertion)  is  violated  (by  the  theory  that  the  Auditory 
Sense  is  identical  with  Sanskara). 

J  38-139.  And  further,  the  relation  of  the  word  with  the  meaning, 
cannot,  in  any  way,  be  created  (anew)  by  ns.  If  the  Auditory  Sense  be  held 
to  be  momentary  (as  it  necessarily  must  be,  if  it  be  held  to  be  identical 
with  Sanskara,  which  is  only  momentary), — then  the  relation  of  this  (word 
"Crotra")  with  its  meaning  (Sanskara,  whichis  produced  by  sounds,  and 
as  such  a  caused  entity),  could  not  but  be  such  as  is  created  by  us  (and  as 
such  non-eternal).  (And  this  would  go  against  the  theory  of  the  eternality 
of  the  relation  of  Words  with  their  meanings,  as  held  by  all  the  Mim&nsa- 
kas.) 

139-140.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  word 
'  Sanskara '  (which  is  admitted  by  the  Mimansaka  to  denote  Sanskaras, 
that  are  momentary  and  non-eternal)," — then  (we  reply  that)  other 
Sanskaras  remain  (even  when  one  Sanskara  has  been  destroyed ;  and  we 
hold  the  denotation  of  the  word  "Sanskara  "  to  apply  to  the  class  "Sans- 
kara," which  is  eterna,!).  (Apart  from  the  Class)  however,  there  are 
some  individual  Sanskaras  (as  those  of  the  Yogi)  that  continue  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Hence,  the  relation  of  the  word  "  Sanskara  "  with  the  Sanskara 
(considered  either  as  a  class,  or  as  an  individual)  can  never  be  destroyed. 

181.188  "Violated"— becaase  the  Sans/cam  is  concomitant  with  the  cognition  of  the 
word;  buttheie  is  no  such  cognition  in  the  womb;  while  the  Qruti  declares,  that  the 
senses  accrue  to  the  child  in  the  5th  month  after  conception. 
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140-141.  Then  again,  the  word  "  Crotra," — prior  to  the  (production 
of  the)  SanskSra,  as  also  after  it, — is  always  known  to  apply  to  an  object 
located  in  a  certain  place  (part  of  the  body,  viz.,  the  Ear). 

142.  And  we  can  hold  the  continuance  (permanence)  of  the  "Audi- 
tory Sense  "  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  sense,  like  the  "  Tactile  Sense," 
&c.  And  hence  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  momentarily  created  (and  as  such 
cannot  be  identical  with  a  "  Sanskara,"  that  is  created  and  destroyed 
at  every  moment). 

143.  If  by  contact  with  sound,  the  "Auditory"  Sense  were  to  be 
produced  (as  held  by  those  who  hold  the  sense  to  be  identical  with  Sans- 
kSra, which  is  produced  by  the  sound), — then  how  is  it  that  it  is  not 
found  (to  be  produced)  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  person  ? 

I4i.  Because  that  which  does  not  exist  in  a  person,  is  naturally 
capable  of  being  produced, — therefore,  the  "  Auditory  Sense,"  which  is 
wanted  (for  the  cognition  of  sounds),  would  be  produced,  even  for  the  deaf 
(which  is  impossible). 

145-146.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  same  contingency  would  apply  to 
the  theory  of  Sanskara  (being  produced  by  the  sound)," — (then  we  reply 
that),  the  Sanskara  cannot  be  produced  in  the  Sense  which  has  been 
destroyed  (or  deranged,  as  it  is  in  the  deaf) .  Sounds  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce any  changes  {SanskSra)  in  the  "Auditory  Sense"  (of  the  deaf) 
which  is  covered  over  by  derangements.  But  if  it  be  held  that  it  is  the 
Sense  (of  audition)  itself,  which  (being  identical  with  Sanskara)  is  pro- 
duced (by  sounds),  then,  in  that  case,  there  could  be  no  obstruction  (to 
the  production  of  the  Auditory  Sense,  even  in  deaf  persons). 

146-147.    Those   (YaifSshikas)  who  hold  the  Senses  to  be  material 

HO.ui  This  anticipates  the  following  argument  ;  The  line  of  argument  that  the  Mi- 
mansaka  follows  with  regard  to  the  signification  of  Sanskara  by  the  word  "  Sanskara," 
would  also  apply  to  the  case  of  tlie  signification  of  Sanskara  by  the  word  "  Qrotra." 
The  sense  of  the  Karika  is  that  this  is  not  possible,  inasmuch  as  Sanskara  is  held  to  be 
signified  by  the  word  "  Sanskara,"  simply  because,  apart  from  the  Sanskara  this  word 
is  found  to  have  no  meaning.  In  the  case  of  the  word  "  Qrotra,"  on  the  other  hand, 
even  prior  to,  and  after  the  Sanskara  has  appeared  and  disappeared,  it  is  found  to 
denote  the  Ear  in  the  body  ;  therefore  the  word  "  Qrotra"  cannot  be  accepted  to  denote 
Sanskaras. 

14S  The  Ear  of  the  deaf  comes  in  contact  with  the  sound ;  and  this  contact,  produc- 
ing his  Auditory  Sense,  would  wake  the  sound  heard  by  him. 

1*4  It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  deaf  does  not  have  the  Sense,  beoanse  he  has  not 
got  it.  Because  it  is  only  that  which  one  has  not  got  which  can  be  produced  by  ade- 
quate causes. 

U6.U6  The  sense  of  this  objection  is  that  if  the  cognition  of  sound  be  due  to 
Sanskara,  it  would  be  produced  for  the  deaf  also,  and  he  would  also  hear  sounds. 

m.W  The  word  "  Sanskaras,"  as  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Auditory  Sense  (a  well- 
known  object),  means  the  capability  of  the  Sense  to  bring  about  an  effect  in  the  shape  of 
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(each  Sense  belonging  to  a  particular  material  substance)  hold  a  certain 
part  of  Akapa  to  be  the  Sense  of  Audition.  And  how  would  you  (who  hold 
that  the  Sense  is  produced  by  the  sound)  reject  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
this  (part  of  AkSfa,  as  the  Auditory  Sense),  even  prior  to  the  (production 
of  the)  sound  ? 

147-148.  The  capability,  of  a  certain  well-known  object,  to  bring 
about  a  certain  effect, — which  (capability)  is  brought  about  by  other 
agencies, — is  what  is  known  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  "  SanshHra  "  ;  and 
on  what  grounds  would  you  reject  the  fact  of  this  denotation  ? 

148-149.  The  mere  denial  (without  any  reasons)  of  facts  ordinarily 
well-known,  nnd  supported  by  the  Scriptures,  is  a  profitless  waste  of  labour 
(lit.,  useless  shedding  of  perspiration), — like  the  (dog's)  chewing  of  the 
cows'  horns  (which  does  not  give  it  any  food,  and  is  mere  waste  of  labour). 

149-150.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  deny  the  assertion  of  the 
NaiySyilca  (as  to  a  certain  part  of  Akapa  being  the  Auditory  Sense), — then 
you  must  seek  to  establish  the  fact  of  space  ("  Bik  ")  being  the  Sense  of 
Audition,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  laid  down  in  the  Veda. 

160-152.  "The  Auditory  Sense  returns  to  the  Quarters  (i.e.,  to  Space) " 
— such  is  the  assertion  of  the  Veda,  in  the  chapter  on  "Dissolutions" 
(where  it  is  asserted  that  the  various  Senses  return  to  the  various  material 
substances).  And  this  assertion  implies  that  the  Sense  returns  to  its  primary 
condition  (Space).  Just  as,  with  regard  to  the  "  Sense  of  Vision,"  we  have 
the  passage  "  the  Sense  of  Vision  returns  to  the  Sun,"  which  means  that 
the  primary  condition  of  the  Sense  of  Vision  is  Fire  {or  Light), — so,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  (the  passage  declaring  the  return  of  the  Sense  of  Audi- 
tion to  Space  means  that)  the  Sense  of  Audition  is  constituted  by  Space 
(which  is  its  primary  condition). 

152-153.  Space  is  all-pervading  and  one,  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
Akaqa ;  and  when  this  (Space)  is  limited  within  the  region  of  the  ear 
(in  the  body),  it  becomes  the  "  Auditory  Sense," — just  as  Akapa  is  held  to 
be  (by  the  Vai^Sshikas) . 

153-154.  And  the  arguments, — that  the  Fotpe«^ifca  can  urge  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  the  Auditory  Sense  is  a  part  of  Akdpa, — will  all  apply 
equally  well  to  our  theory  that  the  Auditory  Sense  is  a  part  of  Space. 
The  only  difference  is  that  our  theory  is  supported  by  the  Veda  (while 
the  Vaigeshika  theory  is  opposed  to  it). 

154-155.     Therefore  the  "  Auditory  Sense  "  must  be  held  to  be  that 

the  cognition  of  sounda ;  and  this  capability  is  due  to  the  sonnd-waves  in  the  air  striking 
them.  This  is  known  to  all  men.  And  on  what  grounds  do  yoa  seek  to  deny  the  fact  of 
snch  signification  of  the  word  "  Sansidra  "  ? 

16B.161  The  character  of  Space  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Ikaga. 

164.166  "  Changed,"  ».«,,  the  Sanskara  produced  by  the  sound  belongs  to  the  part  of 
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part  of  the  substance  "Space,"  which  is  influenced  by  the  virtuous  and 
vicious  deeds  (of  the  person  to  whom  the  Sense  belongs),  and  which  (under 
this  influence)  comes  to  be  limited  within  the  hole  of  the  Bar  (in  the  man's 
body).  And  it  is  this  (part  of  Space,  as  constituting  the  Auditory  Sense) 
that  is  changed  (by  the  sounds  striking  it). 


155-156.  Thus,  then,  the  fact  of  the  Sound  (Word)  not  persisting 
(contining  to  exist)  is  due  to  (the  absence  of)  other  things  ;  and  thus  the 
firgument  (in  Sutra.  7)  is  inconclusive.  If  it  be  taken  to  declare  the  fact 
of  the  n on- continuance  of  the  cognition  of  the  Word,  then  we  have  such 
non-continuance  (of  cognition)  even  in  the  case  of  the  Akaga  (contained  in 
the  Well  which  has)  disappeared  (i.e.,  been  covered  up  by  the  filling  up 
of  the  well)  (and  hence  the  argument  becomes  doubtful). 

157-158.  Nor  can  destructibility  belong  to  a  substance  {like  Akdga) 
which  does  not  consist  of  (is  not  caused  by)  another  substance.  If  it  be 
urged  that  "  in  the  case  of  Akaga  we  have  an  inferential  argument  which 
■proves  its  continued  existence  (even  in  the  case  of  the  filling  up  of  the 
Well)," — then  (we  reply  that),  in  the  case  of  the  Word  too,  we  have  an 
Inference  (based  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  recognised  to  be  the  same  as 
the  one  heard  before,  which  proves  that  the  same  Word  continued  to  exist 
all  along). 

158-159.  On  account  of  the  use  of  the  word  "Karoti"  ("does,"  with 
regard  to  Words ),  it  has  been  asserted  (in  Siitra  9 )  — that  the  word  is  a  caused 

from  which  one  infers  the  fact  of  words  being  caused, — then  (we  reply  that)  the  mere 
Space  as  constituting  the  Sense  of  Audition,  and  renders  it  capable  of  cognising  the 
sound. 

166  This  recapitulates  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  against  the  Sutra 
••Asthanat"  (I-i— 7). 

'  The  non-continuance  of  the  Word  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  non-continuanoe  of  the 
object  signified  by  the  Word,  and  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  Word.  And  as  for  the 
non-oontinnanoe  of  the  cognition  of  the  Word,  this  cannot  be  any  ground  for  asserting 
the  Word  to  be  caused,  and  non-eternal.  Because  if  this  be  accepted  to  be  sufficient 
ground  for  snoh  conclusion, — then  that  would  apply  also  to  Akd^a,  which  is  known  to  be 
caused  and  eternal.     And  hence,   the  argument  becomes  doubtful. 

161.168  With  this  begins  the  consideration  of  the  fourteenth  Sutra,  which  meets  the 
argument  urged  in  the  Sutra  '"Karotifdbddt"  (I— i — 8). 

The  word  "  Karoti "  properly  signifies  the  production  of  something  that  did  not 
exist  before.  But  this  is  not  applicable  to  words ;  because  even  when  we  have  the  asser- 
tion "  Qahdankuru  "  the  word  has  existed,  before  the  assertion,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
word  by  the  person  directed  ;  and  as  the  word  existed  already,  the  person  cannot  be  said 
to  produce  something  that  did  not  exist  beforehand.    And  hence  your  argument  fails. 

If  it  be  urged  that  it  is  not  on  the  bnsis  of  such  production  that  we  assert  the  fact  of 
words  being  caused  j  but  it  is  on  the  fact  of  people  making  such  assertion  as  "  QoibdaAkuru" 
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entity.  But  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  ("  Earoti")  is  not  applicable 
(to  the  case  of  Words).  If  the  mere  assertion  ("  Cabdam  kuru  ")  be  said 
to  be  (the  ground  for  holding  words  to  be  caused),  then  the  argument 
becomes  contradictory  (not  proving  the  desired  conclusion), — for  those  who 
hold  (the  Word)  to  be  caused  (produced)  by  the  action  of  that  person 
(who  is  directed  as  ^^  Cabdam  hum").  Because  we  meet  with  such  asser- 
tions (or  directions)  even  in  the  case  of  "  cowdung,"  &c.,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced  by  the  person  directed. 

159-160.  If  it  be  urged  that,  "  the  cowdung  is  certainly  a  caused  entity 
anyway," — (we  reply  that)  we  also  come  across  with  such  assertions  as 
" aka f am  kuru"  {"produce  emptiness"). 

160- 162.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  Akaga, — being  only  a  removal 
(Negation)  of  covering  (and  this  being  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  re- 
moval),— is  also  a  caused  entity,"  then  (we  reply  that)  even  to  the  Baud- 
dha  (who  holds  all  things  to  be  momentary  and  non-eternal),  a  negation, 
being  self-sufficient,  is  nevev  produced.  The  effect  of  the  action  (of  digging 
a  well,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  "produce  emptiness  (akaga)  here," 
is  the  removal  of  the  Earth  (filling  up  the  space)  to  some  other  place  (and 
not  the  production  of  Akaga).  And  the  Akaga,  being  a  negation  of  covering 
(granting  this  theory  for  once)  continues  ever  permanent. 

162-163.  If  it  be  urged  that,  "  since  there  cau  be  no  production  of  an 
eternal  thing  (like  .4ifcapa),  therefore  this  assertion  ("produce  Akaga")  is 
either  wronger  figurative," — then,  we  could  have  the  same  explanation  with 
regard  to  the  assertion  ("produce  words")  with  regard  to  the  Word  also.     , 

163-165.  Thatwhich  is  the  East  of  the  people  of  Saurashtra,  is  theSouth 
of  the  Malavas;  and  theEast  of  these  (Malavas)  is  the  North  of  those  (Saurash- 

f  act  of  such  assertion  cannot  prove  your  theory,  because  this  assertion  cannot  prove  that 
the  person  (directed)  produces  the  Word ;  because  we  meet  with  such  directions  as 
"  Gomayankuru"  (  =  collect  cowdung);  though  the  cowdung  is  not  produced  by  the  per- 
son addressed. 

169.160  "  Somehow  or  other '' — i.e,,  whether  it  be  produced  by  the  cow  or  by  some- 
thing else. 

If  the  instance  of  the  cowdung  will  not  do,  we  have  such  assertions  even  with  re^ 
gard  to  such  an  eternal  and  uncaused  entity  as  the  Akaga. 

180.162  If  ATcd^a  be  only  a  negative  entity  (removal  of  covering), — it  is  all  the  more 
eternal.     Because  even  the  Bauddha  does  not  hold  negations  to  be  non.eternal. 

The  direction  "  produce  Akdfa  here  "  =  dig  out  the  Earth  from  this  place. 

168.165  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  Akaga  is  eternal.  Therefore  such  assertions 
cannot  apply  to  it ;  the  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  word  is  also  known  to  be  eternal 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  recognised  (to  be  the  same  at  different  times) ;  and  as  such  this 
too  being  eternal,  the  assertion  of  production  with  regard  to  it  must  also  be  either  wrong 
or  figurative.  ' 

183.166  vVith  this  begins  the  explanation  of  Sutra    15  :     "  The  simultaneity  (of  the 
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tras).  Therefore,  the  place  of  Sunrise  would  be  different  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  two  countries,  even  though  the  Sun  js  only  one.  And  hence 
your  argument  (urged  in  I — i — 9)  becomes  uncertain. 

165-166.  One  man  sees  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun  to  happen  at 
a  certain  distance  from  him;  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  man,  living  at 
a  certain  distance  behind  (to  the  West  of)  him,  also  sees  (the  Sun  rising  and 
setting)  at  the  same  distance  from  himself  (as  the  former  man). 

166-167.  Various  Suns  are  never  seen;  therefore  there  cannot  be  a 
multiplicity  of  Suns.  And  again,  at  midday,  all  men  see  the  Sun  directly 
over  their  heads  (and  thus  too  we  have  this  simultaneous  perception  of  the 
single  Sun  at  different  places). 

167-168.  The  sun  is  seen  to  shine  over  a  certain  region  (hill,  tree,  &c.  ); 
and  when  the  person  goes  over  to  these  regions,  then  it  appears  to  shine  at 

cognition)  of  words  is  like  the  {simultaneity  of  the  perception  of )  the  Sun"  (I — i — 15). 
This  Sotra  is  in  reply  to  I — i — 9. 

To  both  conntries  the  San  rieea  in  the  East.  Bnt  the  East  of  all  oonntries  is  not 
the  same,  therefore  the  place  of  snnrise  must  appear  different  to  different  countries. 
Thus  then,  just  as  though  the  Sun  is  one  only,  yet  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  appears 
in  different  places,  so  too  with  the  Word, — though  this  is  only  one,  yet  it  is  heard  in 
different  places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  just  as  this  fact  does  not  prove  the 
fact  of  the  San  being  a  caused  entity ;  so  the  argument  urged  by  you  in  Siitra  9  fails  to 
prove  the  oausedness,  and  consequently  non-eternality,  of  Words. 

166. 1S3  And  as  the  Sun  appears  to  be,  at  the  same  distance,  in  the  same  direction 
from  two  persons,  one  being  behind  the  other  at  a  certain  distance ;  therefore  we  must 
conclude  therefrom  that  the  Sun  appears  to  rise  and  set  at  dififerent  places,  though  it  is 
one  only.  So  mere  simultaneity  of  the  utterance  of  a  word,  by  many  people,  cannot 
prove  its  non-eternality. 

16S.U7  If  the  Sun  were  held  to  be  many  on  the  mere  ground  of  two  persons  seeing 
it  rise  at  equal  distances  from  themselves, — then  people  who  were  not  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance from  one  another  wonid  see  both  the  Suns  {i.e.,  the  one  at  an  equal  distance  from 
him,  and  the  other  at  equal  distance  from  his  friend  a  few  yards  behind  him).  But 
as  such  different  Sans  are  seen,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  exist. 

"  And  again, — &c."  The  translation  follows  the  interpretation  of  the  Nyayaratnd- 
kara.  The  Kdfiha  interprets  thus  :  This  shows  another  argument  for  proving  the  unity 
of  the  Sun.  At  midday  all  men  see  one  Sun  only ;  and  this  would  not  be  possible,  it  there 
were  many  Suns. 

187.H8  This  shows  cause  why  a  single  Sun  appears  to  be  seen  at  different  places. 
The  fact  of  people  thinking  the  Sun  to  appear  at  different  places  is  due  to  the  fact  of 
people  seeing  the  Sun  and  mistaking  it  to  be  shining  near  them.  (To  people  mistaking 
it  to  be  near  them,  the  idea  appears  that  the  Sun  has  appeared  at  "  different  places  ".)  As 
for  example,  we  see  the  Sun  to  be  shining  over  a  hill,  at  a  certain  distance  from  us. 
And  when  we  go  over  to  that  hill,  from  there  too,  we  see  it  shining  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  us  as  it  appeared  before.  And  so  on,  as  we  go  on  moving  from  one  place  to 
the  other,  we  find  the  Sun  shining  at  the  same  distance  from  us.  And  from  all 
this  we  conclude  that  the  Sun  is  one  and  shines  at  a  great  distance  from  us ;  but 
people  think  they  see  it  at  different  places,   because   eaoh   man   seeing  it  thinks  it 
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a  certain  distance  from  that  place — this  distance  (sometimes)  appearing  to 
be  (equal  to,  and  sometimes)  more  than,  the  foi-mer  distance  (at  which  the 
Sun  had  appeared  to  shine  from  the  former  place.) 

168-169.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  object  which  is  comparatively  much 
nearer  to  us  (than  the  Siin  really  is),  we  find  that  persons, — residing  at 
places  that  are  at  different  degrees  of  distance  from  that  object,  and  conse- 
quently having  their  fronts  decidedly  different  from  one  another, — mistake 
that  distant  object  to  be  at  equal  distances  from  themselves. 

169-171.  Obj :  "In  the  case  of  the  distant  Sun,  it  is  possible  that 
persons,  not  really  seeing  the  place  (at  which  the  Sun  really  shines)  should 
have  mistaken  notions  about  that  place, — the  mistake  being  due  to  the  fact 
of  every  man  thinking  the  Sun  to  be  in  proximity  to  him.  But,  how  is  any 
such  mistake  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Word  (which  is  not  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  person  hearing  it  pronounced  simultaneously  by  many  per- 
sons) ?  "  Reply  :  In  that  case  too,  the  mistake  is  due  to  the  all-pervading 
character  of  the  Word  :  inasmuch  as  in  all  the  places  that  we  come  across, 
we  find  the  Word  to  exist. 

171-172.  The  Word  has  no  parts  ;  and  as  such,  it  cannot  be  cognised 
in  parts  (like  any  large  object).  The  Word  is  always  (cognised)  as  it 
exists  ;  and  it  always  exists  in  its  entirety  (therefore  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  it  should  always  be  cognised  in  its  entirety,  and  never  in  parts). 

172-175.     But  the  Word  is  heard  in  certain  definite  places,  because  it 

is  shining  near  himself,  and  thus  many  people  mistaking  the  Sun  to  appear  in  proximity 
to  everyone  of  them,  the  idea  naturally  arises  that  there  are  so  many  distinct  Suns. 

188.H9  Even  in  the  case  of  comparatively  near  objects — such  as  some  great  moun- 
tain— a  man  at  a  certain  place  sees  it  to  be  at  the  same  distance  at  which  it  appears  to 
another  man  at  a  certain  distance  from  him.  And  since  each  man  seems  to  see  the  objeofc 
nearer  himself,  the  notion  is  likely  to  arise  that  there  are  so  many  different  mountains. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  the  chance  of  such  mistake  is  met  with  even  in  case  of 
comparatively  nearer  objects,  such  mistakes  with  regard  to  theextremely  remote  San  is 
only  natural. 

189.ni  Since  a  Word  is  heard  in  all  places,  it  cannot  be  either  material  (corporeal)  or 
caused,  or  non-eternal.  Because  in  one  place  having  known  a  Word,  when  we  come 
across  it  in  some  other  place,  we  at  once  recognise  it  to  be  the  same  Word.  Thus  the 
Word  is  one  only,  and  is  manifested  in  the  mouths  of  different  people,  who  cannot  be 
said  to  produce  the  Word.  The  Simultaneity  that  we  perceive,  when  we  hear  the  same 
word  pronounced  by  different  people,  belongs  to  the  utterance  (manifestation)  of  the 
ever-existing,  all-pervading  word,  in  the  mouths  of  different  people. 

ni.na  if  the  word  were  heard  in  parts  then  we  could  never  cognise  the  Word  in  its 
entirety.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  Word  is  always  cognised  in  its  entirety.  It  is  always 
cognised  as  it  exists  (in  its  all-pervading  character)  ;  and  as  it  always  appears  in  its 
entirety^  and  like  the  Akdga  it  everywhere  exists  in  its  entirety,— it  is  only  natural 
that  it  should  be  always  cognised  in  its  entirety. 

118.176  The  Ear  cognises  a  Word  only  if  the  manifesting  utterance  is  made  in  a 
place  which  is  near  enough  to  it. 
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depends  (for  its  cognition)  upon  the  sounds  (utterances)  that  serve  to  mani- 
fest it  (i.e.,  render  it  perceptible  to  the  Ear).  And  sounds  (utterances) 
have  not  the  power  to  pervade  the  whole  Space ;  and  as  such,  a  Word  once 
uttered  is  not  heard  continuously  all  over  the  world,  (but  only  up  to  a  place 
where  the  air-current  carrying  the  sound- vibrations  loses  its  force).  And 
the  Auditory  Sense  (of  man)  follows  the  differences  of  the  place  of  utter- 
ance (of  the  word).  And  since  (utterances)  do  not  fill  up  the  (time  and 
space)  intervening  (between  two  utterances  of  the  word),  therefore  there 
appears  a  break  in  the  cognition  (of  the  word,  which  is  not  cognised  in 
the  intervening  time).  And  since  these  (utterances)  extend  over  a  certain 
definite  limited  space,  there  appears  a  (mistaken)  notion  of  the  limited 
(non-pervading)  character  of  the  Word  (manifested  by  the  utterances ). 

175-76.  Since  these  (utterances)  have  motion  and  a  certain  velocity, 
therefore,  from  whatever  place  they  proceed,  the  Word  (manifested  by 
these)  appears,  to  the  hearer,  to  come  from  the  same  place  (though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Word  exists  in  all  places,  and  is  only  manifested  or 
rendered  perceptible  to  the  ear,  by  these  utterances). 

176-77.  Obj.  "  The  Sun  is  not  seen,  to  appear  at  different  places,  by 
one  and  the  same  man."  Reply :  It  may  not  (be  seen  by  one  man)  ;  but, 
anyway,  it  is  found  to  appear  in  different  places  (even  though  it  be  by 
different  people.) 

177-79.  If  you  hold  your  premise  ("  because  the  Word  is  cognised 
simultaneously  to  proceed  from  different  sources  ")  to  be  qualified  (by  the 
specification  that,  in  case  of  the  Word,  the  simultaneous  cognition  is  "  by 
one  and  the  sameperson  "), — then,  too,  your  argument  becomes  contradictory; 
inasmuch  as  (even  in  the  case  of  the  Sun),  it  (the  sun)  is  seen,  to  appear 
in  different  places,  hy  one  and  the  same  person.  (As  for  instance)  in 
many  vessels  filled  with  water,  the  Sun  (being  reflected  in  each  of  these) 
is  simultaneously  seen,  by  one  and  the  same  man,  to  be  one  only.  And 
there  is  no  ground  for  holding  these  (reflections)  to  be  different ;  inas- 
much as  they  are  actually  seen  to  be  exactly  the  same  (or  similar). 

179-80.  Obj.  "  But  we  say  that  the  reflections  appear,  by  some  cause,- 
separately  in  the  different  vessels,  and  are  all  cognised  by  one  at  one  and 
the  same  time." 

116.16  These  Kdrikas  explain  the  reasons  for  the  mistaken  notioas  of  limitation, 
non-eternality,  &o.,  with  regard  to  words,  and,  as  such,  supply  a  full  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion  put  by  the  objector  in  Karikd  170. 

116.11  The  objector  objects  to  the  similarity  of  the  simultaneity  of  the  perception 
of  Words  with  that  of  the  perception  of  the  Sun. 

119.80  "By  some  cause"— i.«.,  by  thefaotof  our  seeing  a  face  reflected  in  only  one 
veesel  at  a  time  j  whereby,  we  see  one  reflection  of  the  Sun  to  be  at  one  time  aooom- 
pauied  by  the  reflection  of  the  face,  which  is  not  present  iu  another  vessel. 
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180-82.  In  reply  to  this,  we  say  tliat  the  fact  (of  vision)  is  that  the 
light  from  the  sun  strikes  the  surface  of  the  water  (and  is  reflected),  and 
tjonsequently,  the  light  from  tlie  Eye  (striking  against  the  water),  is  reflected 
back  in  the  wake  of  the  reflected  solar  light,  and  thus  it  sees  the  Sun 
in  its  own  region  (i.e.,  in  the  place  where  the  Sun  shines),  (and  as  such,  it  can 
see  it  as  one  only  ;  but)  it  appears  to  be  manifold  and  of  various  forms, 
(in  the  reflections),  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  vessels  (in  which 
the  reflections  occur).  And,  such  being  the  case,  how  can  the  reflection 
be  (said  to  be)  diverse  (not  one)  ? 

182-183.  Just  as  when  the  eye  is  slightly  pressed  by  the  finger,  a  sin- 
gle object  (the  moon,  f.i.)  is  seen  to  be  various,  because  of  the  diversity  in 
the  functioning  of  the  eye  (produced  by  the  pressure)  ;  so,  in  the  case 
in  question  (where  the  idea  of  the  manifoldness  of  the  reflection  is  due 
to  the  diversity  of  the  vessels  ;  and  the  diversity  appearing  in  the  same 
Word,  as  uttered  by  difierent  persons,  is  due  to  the  diversity  of  the  utterances 
or  sounds  produced  by  the  different  persons,  which  serve  to  render  the  Word 
perceptible  to  the  Ear  of  the  hearer), 

183-185.  Some  people  holding  the  view  of  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
flections (as  something  totally  different  from  the  reflected  object)  object  to 
the  above  theory  thus  :  "  If  it  is  the  Sun  itself  tliat  is  seen  (in  the  reflec- 
tion), how  is  it  that  the  reflection  is  not  seen  above  (over  the  head  of 
the  observer)  ?  And  again,  secondly,  how  is  it  that,  in  the  case  of  re- 
flections in  wells,  &c.,  it  is  seen  below  (when  the  Sun  is  shining  above)  ? 
And,  thirdly,  looking  in  a  mirror,  while  facing  the  east,  how  is  it  that  one 
sees  the  image  facing  the  west  ?" 

185-186.  The  fact  is  that  the  Sense  (of  vision  in  the  present  case) 
brings  about  the  cognition  of  the  object,  in  the  body  itself  (and  hence  it  is 
always  in  front  of  the  body  that  the  perceived  object  appears)  ;  and  this 
explains  the  above  facts — specially  as  the  Sense  is  a  means  of  cognition, 
only  when  located  in  the  body. 

186-189.  When  people  are  looking  upon  the  Sun  in  the  water,  the  func- 
tioning (the  path  of  the  rays)  of  his  eye  is  always  two-fold  :  one  above,  and 

180.8!  The  reflection  appears  to  be  different,  because  the  vessels  are  different 
and  not  becanse  the  reflections  themselves  are  different.  Because  all  the  reflections 
are  seen  in  the  retina  of  the  Eye,  which  is  one  only. 

186.188  Though  the  Sun  is  overhead,  yet  it  is  always  seen  before,  in  front  of  the  eye, 
and  as  such  it  is  quite  reasonable  for  the  reflection  to  be  identical  with  the  Sun,  and  yet 
appears  below  us. 

189  EveU  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sun  shines  above,  yet  since  in  the  case 
of  reflection,  it  is  perceived  by  means  of  the  downward  function  of  the  Bye,  it  appears 
to  be  below  us,  in  the  water ;  though  even  in  this  case  what  we  really  see  is  only  the  Sun 
shining  above.  Hence,  the  reflection  is  identified  with  the  reflected  object ;  and  tlje 
peflectiori  is  seen  becau.se  it  is  in  front  of  the  bodj-. 
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another  below.  And  that  Sun  which  is  affected  (manifested)  by  the  upward 
function  is  not  seen  (by  the  Eye),  because  it  is  not  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  substrate  of  the  Eye  (i.e.,  because  the  Sun  is  not  in  front  of  the  body)  ; 
While  the  Sun,  as  it  exists  (in  the  water),  is  presented  before  the  observer 
mediately  (i.e.,  the  upward  function  presents  the  image  to  the  downward 
function,  and  this  presents  it  to  the  observer),  and  is  perceived  by  means 
of  the  downward  function  (of  the  Eye),  (and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Sun,  though  shining  above,  is  seen  below,  in  the  reflection).  And  since 
this  (downward  function)  is  identical  witli  the  upward  function  (inasmuch 
as  both  equally  are  functions,  and  belong  equally  to  the  eye),  therefore 
(when  the  Sun,  though  shining  above,  is  perceived  by  means  of  the  down- 
ward function),  it  appears  to  the  observer  as  if  it  were  below  him.  Hence, 
what  is  really  seen  below  (in  the  reflectioo)  is  the  Sun  itself  appearing 
(before  the  downward  function  of  the  Eye)  through  the  medium  (of  the 
upward  function). 

189-190.  Similarly  (in  the  case  of  the  image  in  the  mirror  the  func- 
tion of  the  Eye  is  two-fold  :  one  proceeding  to  the  east,  and  another  to  the 
west ;  and)  the  face  (in  the  mirror)  is  mistaken  to  be  looking  to  the  west, 
because  (in  this  case)  it  is  presented,  by  the  easterly  function,  to  the 
westerly  function  of  the  Eye.  (Hence,  though  the  face  is  really  looking  to 
the  east,  it  appears  as  looking  to  the  west). 

190-191.  Even  granting  that  the  reflections  occupy  different  places, 
— they  are  not  known  to  be  diverse,  because  all  are  cognisable  by  the  same 
idea  (i.e.,  all  are  recognised  to  be  precisely  similar,  and  hence  (identical). 

191-192.  Even  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  the  Sense  of  Audition 
moves  (over  to  the  region  where  the  Word  is  uttered),  the  fact  of  the  Word 
being  heard  in  different  places  (i.e.,  from  the  mouths  of  different  speakers) 
may  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  diversity  of  the  places  occupied  by 
these  mouths  (and  not  to  any  diversity  in  the  Word  itself).  And  if  (we  hold 
the  theory)  that  the  cognition  of  the  Word  is  produced  in  the  region  of  the 
Auditory  Sense  itself,  then  we  naturally  get  at  the  fact  of  the  Word  occu- 
pying only  one  place  (the  space  in  the  Ear). 

] 92- 193.     Even  if  the  Sense   (of  audition)   be   something  else   (other 

than  the  tympanum  as  affected  by  the  sound — vibrations  of  Air), since 

even  such  a  Sense  can  have  no  function  outside  its  own  substrate  (viz.  the 
Ear,  in  the  body,  as  consisting  of  the  tympanum,  &c.) ;  therefore,  if  we  accept 

191.192  This  explains  the  Bhdshya  passage  wherein  the  analogy  of  the  case  of  Word 
with  that  of  the  Sun  is  worked  out : — Jf  the  Auditory  Sense  were  to  go  over  to  the  place  of 
conjunction  and  disjunction  (of  the  palate,  &o.),  in  the  mouths  of  the  speakers,  &o.,  &o. 

198.193  And  such  travelling  of  the  tympanum  of  the  listener  by  the  month  of  the 
speaker  is  an  absurdity  ;  henoe  the  sense  of  audition  cannot  be  held  to  move  to  the  place 
where  sounds  are  produced. 
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tlie  theory  of  (the  Auditory  Sense)  moving  (to  the  regions  where  sounds 
are  produced),  we  would  find  the  tympanum,  &c.  (of  the  hearer)  moving  to 
the  place  of  utterance  {viz.,  the  mouth  of  the  speaker)  (inasmuch  as  the 
Auditory  Sense  could  not  move  to  the  region,  independently  of  its  substrate). 
193-196.  Ohj :  "All  these  assumptions  of  yours  apply  to  the  case 
where  the  speakers  (of  the  same  Word)  are  many,  and  the  hearer  only  one. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  speaker,  and  many  hearei"s,  then 
it  is  quite  the  conti-ary, — (i.e.,  your  arguments  become  upset).  Because  in 
this  latter  case,  the  Senses  (of  audition)  (cognising  the  Word)  being  many, 
the  Word  surely  (even  according  to  your  own  theory)  appears  in  diverse 

ie6.19«  The  Sense  of  the  objection  is  thus  summed  np  in  tlie  Nyayaratnahara  :  Yon 
assume  that  in  the  theory  of  the  movement  of  the  Auditory  Sense  (of  the  hearer)  to  the 
sound  regions,  the  idea  of  a  single  place  for  the  Word  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  of  di- 
versity of  its  place  a  mistaken  one.  This  assertion  is  possible  it  the  speakers  are  many 
and  the  hearer  only  one.  When,  however,  the  Speaker  is  only  one,  and  the  Hearers  many  ^ 
your  theory  of  the  singleness  of  Word  is  upset,  if  the  movement  of  the  Auditory  Sense  be 
not  admitted ;  becanse  in  that  case,  the  idea  of  diversity  of  the  place  of  (cognition  of)  the 
Word  would  be  trne,  whereas  that  of  the  unity  of  its  place  would  be  a  mistaken  one  ;  be- 
cause, the  hearers  being  many,  the  Word  would  be  cognised  in  the  Ear  of  all  these  persons  ; 
and,  as  such,  being  cognised  in  many  places,  it  could  be  recognised  to  have  many  places. 
And  the  idea  of  the  Word  having  only  one  place  could  be  true  only  if  it  were  admitted 
that  the  single  Auditory  Sense  (of  the  one  bearer)  moves  over  to  the  place  of  the  utterance 
of  Sound.  But  since  such  movement  of  the  Sense  is  not  admitted,  the  notion  of  single- 
ness of  the  Word's  place  must  be  a  mistaken  one  ;  and  hence,  it  in  this  case  (of  many 
hearers  and  one  Speaker),  the  Mimansaka  holds  the  notion  of  singleness  of  place  to  be  trne, 
and  that  of  a  diversity  of  place  to  be  mistaken,  then  he  must  adn^it  the  fact  of  the  Auditory 
Sense  moving  to  the  sound  regions.  To  this  the  Mimansaka  may  reply;  '  True:  the  no- 
tion of  singleness  of  the  place  of  the  Word  is  really  a  mistaken  one  (even  in  our  theory) ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Word  is  all-pervading  and  never  partial ;  but  it  is  manifested  by  the 
Bounds  proceeding  from  a  single  source  (the  mouth  of  the  one  Speaker)  ;  and  this  single- 
ness of  the  place  of  the  utterance  of  Sounds,  is  mistaken  to  be  the  place  of  the  Word.' 
But  the  objector  retorts :  Even  in  the  case  where  there  are  many  Speakers,  and  only 
one  hearer,  there  too  the  notion  of  the  diversity  of  the  place  of  Word  may  be  explained 
to  be  a  mistaken  one  due  to  the  diversity  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Word  is 
uttered.  Therefore,  whether  we  admit  the  movement  of  the  Auditory  Sense  or  not, 
the  explanation  of  the  notion  of  singleness  of  the  Word's  place,  and  that  of  the 
notion  of  diversity  of  its  place,  are  the  same  :  both  of  these  notions  have  been  shown  to 
be  mistaken  in  different  cases ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  mistake  is  exactly  similar 
in  both  oases — jji?.,  the  diversity  of  the  manifesting  Sounds.  And  then,  if,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  of  these  notions — that  of  singleness  and  diversity  of  place— be  false,  with 
reference  to  the  Word,  which  is  all-pervading,  then  why  should  the  Mimansaka  so 
tenaciously  hold  to  the  theory  of  Singleness,  and  fight  shy  of  the  theory  of  diversity  of 
the  place  of  the  Word  ?  And  secondly,  since  the  explanation  of  the  mistake  is  the  same 
— whether  you  admit  the  movement  of  the  Auditory  Sense  or  not,—  why  shonld  you 
reject  the  theory  of  such  movement,  and  hold  to  the  theory  of  the  Word  itself  coming  to 
the  Auditory  Sense  ? 
56 
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places  (the  Sense  of  audition  of  the  many  hearers.)  And  it  is  only  if  we 
admit  the  fact  of  the  Sense  itself  moving  (to  the  region  of  the  Sound),  that 
there  can  be  any  possibility  of  the  "Word  appearing  in  only  one  place  (the 
one  mouth  of  the  single  hearer).  If  it  be  held  that  "  (in  this  case)  the  no- 
tion (of  the  Word  appearing  in  a  single  place,  viz.,  the  mouth  of  the  one 
speaker)  is  a  mistaken  one,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Sound  (utterance)  pro- 
ceeding (from  a  single  source),  then  the  same  may  be  said  in  the  other  case 
also  (where  there  are  many  speakers,  and  only  one  hearer)  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  diversity  of  the  Word  may  be  accepted  to  be  due  to  the  di- 
versity of  the  manifesting  agencies,  in  the  shape  of  the  palate,  &c.  (of 
the  different  speakers)." 

196-197.  (True  :  the  mistaken  character  of  both  notions  is  similar ;  but) 
in  the  Sutra  (I — i — 9)  the  fact  of  the  simultaneity  (of  the  cognition  by  one 
man  of  a  Word  uttered  by  many  persons)  has  been  urged  against  us  (hold- 
ing the  eternality  of  Words);  and  hence,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  this 
(case  of  many  speakers  and  one  hearer,  as  urged  against  us),  that  the  BM- 
shya  has  asserted  that  "  even  though,  &c." 

197-198.  The  notion  of  diversity  of  the  Word,  as  being  due  to  the 
diversity  of  the  place  of  its  appearance  (utterance),  is  got  at  by  means  of 
Inference.  Whereas  the  notion  (of  recognition),  that  "this  (Word)  is  the 
same  (that  I  had  heard  from  another  person),"  is  got  at  by  means  of  Sense- 
perception  (the  sameness  of  the  Word  being  recognised  by  the  Auditory 
Sense);  and  as  such,  this  latter  notion  (being  the  more  authoritative  of  the 
two)  rejects  the  former  (got  at  by  Inference). 

195.197  It  is  true  that  both  these  notions  are  equally  mistaken,  and  the  explanation  too 
is  the  same.  But  the  BftasAi/o  has  not  brought  forward  the  mistaken  character  of  the 
notion  of  singleness  of  plaoe,  beoanse  this  would  be  irrelevant ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion 
of  singleness  is  false  in  the  case  of  many  hearers  and  one  speaker, — a  case  which  has 
not  been  touched  upon  by  tho  objector.  The  objector  has  only  brought  forward,  in 
the  ninth  Sutra,  the  case  of  many  speakers  and  one  bearer;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  the 
notion  of  the  diversity  of  place  which  is  false ;  and  since  such  falsity  can  be  proved  only 
when  the  movement  of  the  Auditory  Sense  is  not  admitted,  therefore  the  Bhdshya 
"  Yadi  ^otram,  &o,,"  (p.  28),  has  taken  into  consideration  this  case  only  in  order  to 
meet  the  objector  on  his  own  ground. 

191.198  This  meets  the  following  objection  :  "  Whatyou  say  with  regsird  to  the  objec- 
tion urged  in  the  ninth  Sutra  may  be  true.  But  in  the  oase  of  many  hearers  and  only  one 
speaker  there  is  a  real  diversity  of  the  plaoe  of  the  Word  (in  accordance  with  your  owa 
theory).  And  thus  the  plaoe  being  difEerent,  the  Word  must  be  accepted  as  being  different, 
as  uttered  by  difEerent  persons."  The  Sense  of  the  Earikd  is  that  Inference,  however  strong, 
is  always  set  aside  by  a  fact  of  Sense>perception,  if  this  latter  be  contrary  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  former.  In  the  present  case  we  have  such  a  oase.  Therefore,  even  if  there  be 
a  diversity  of  the  place  of  the  utterance  of  the  Word,  this  cannot  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Word  itself  is  diverse  ;  since  such  a  ooucluaion  would  go  against  a  well' 
established  fact  of  Sense-perception. 
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198'200.  Just  as  Devadatta,  though  gradually  passing  from  one  place 
to  another,  is  not  considered  to  be  different  (in  different  places)  (simply  be- 
cause he  is  known  to  be  a  single  person)  ; — so,  in  the  same  manner,  a  Word, 
having  been  known  to  be  one,  cannot  be  considered  as  different  (even  when 
uttered  by  different  persons).  And  again,  just  as,  being  seen  again  and 
again,  Devadatta  is  not  known  to  be  different  in  consideration  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  time  (of  his  being  seen);  so,  too,  the  Word  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  different,  in  consideration  of  the  difference  of  the  place  (of  its  utter- 
ance). 

200-201.  If  it  be  urged,  that,  "  (in  the  case  of  Devadatta)  the  fact  of 
his  being  recognised  as  one  is  not  contradicted  (by  the  fact  of  his  being  seen 
at  different  times)  j  because,  in  this  case,  thei-e  is  a  certain  sequence  (and  no 
simultaneity,  in  the  different  times  of  his  being  seen)  [whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  Word  being  uttered  by  a  single  person  and  heard  by  many  persons, 
there  is  simultaneity,  and  as  such,  contradiction  is  unavoidable]," — (then 
we  reply  that)  we  may  explain  (the  appearance  of  a  single  Word  in  many 
places)  on  the  ground  of  the  all-pervading  character  (of  the  Word).  And 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  perceptible  fact,  the  assumption  of  any  char- 
acter (or  property)  is  allowable. 

201-203.  (In  Sutra  10)  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Word  is  perish- 
able, because  it  is  modifiable;  and  in  support  of  the  premiss,  the  objector  has 
cited  the  '  similarity '  (of  the  X.  which  is  changed  into  v),  and  the '  authority  ' 
(of  Panini  who  enjoins  that  ^  followed  by  ^  is  changed  into  v).  But  the 
authority  (that  he  has  quoted)  is  ineffective  (in  supporting  his  premises); 
because  the  rule  laid  down  by  Panini  is  not  such  as  that  "produce  the  letter 
^  by  the  modification  of  the  X-" 

203-204.  Because  it  is  only  when  the  relation  between  Words  and 
their  meanings  has  been  established,  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  laid 

S00.201  An  all-pervading  entity,  though  one,  can  be  found  in  many  places,  like  Akd^d- 
Therefore  in  the  case  of  the  Word  too,  there  is  no  contradiction. 

"  The  assamption,  &o."  How  do  yon  know  that  the  Word  is  all-pervading  ?  Be- 
cause we  assnme  such  character  of  the  Word ;  because  if  this  be  not  assumed,  we  cannot 
explain  the  perceptible  fact  of  the  single  Word  being  uttered  by  different  persons,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.     And  such  assumption  is  always  allowable. 

801.803  This  considers  S«i)-o  16 :  "The  ya  into  which  ^  is  always  changed,  is  a, 
different  letter  altogether,  and  not  a  modification  (of  the  ^)." 

All  that  ra^  ^Itf^  means  is  that  when  ^  is  followed  by  m,  these  two  letters 
are  set  aside  and  the  letter  g  is  put  in  their  place.  If  the  letter  q  were  held  to  be 
produced  by  this  aphorism  of  Panini's,  then  there  could  be  no  such  letter  before  that  rule 
had  been  laid  down. 

808.20*  The  Sutra  ^qff  ^1jf%  is  laid  down  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
letters  \,  ^,  ^,  &o.     And  as  such  the   letter  jj  must  have  existed  before  the  rule  was 
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dawn  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  use  of  these  Words ;  and  (then  if  the  rules 
of  grammar  be  taken  to  lay  down  the  production  of  Words),  the  relation  (of 
the  Words  and  their  meanings)  cannot  be  regarded  as  established,  prior 
to  the  laying  down  of  the  rule. 

204-205.  Whilepointitig  out  the  correctness  of  "Dadhi"  and  "Badhya" 
— known  to  be  two  different  words, — the  Sutra  ("Ikoyamci''  Pan.  Vl-i-77) 
serves  to  point  out  the  general  character  of  the  word  "Dadhi"  (in  compari- 
son to  the  specific  character  of  " Dadhya")  with  a  view  to  show  the  (root) 
form  (of  the  word,  i.e.,  "Dadhi"),  and  the  (derivative)  form  of  the  word» 
i.e.,  "  Dadhi/a"),  (as  a  particular  word  due  to  the  following  ac).  And  both 
these  are  mentioned  (in  the  Sutra)  as  if  they  were  one,  for  the  sake  of  the 
brevity  (of  expression)  of  the  Castra  (Vyaharana), 

206-207.  The  word  "  Dadhi"  having  been  mentioned  (in  another 
Sutra)  as  an  accomplished  word,  would  reject  the  word  "Dadhya"  brought 
about  by  the  ach  following  (the  i)  (because  this  latter  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned as  an  independent  word).  And  (in  order  to  avoid  this  cooitingenicy) 
tJie  presence  of  this  (word  "Dadhi")  is  denied  by  the  SUfra  ("  Iko  yana- 
ci")  which  means  that  in  a  place  where  the  'i'  is  followed  by  an  'ach'  we 
should  have  the  specific  word  "  Dadhya  "  and  not  the  general  word 
'•  Dadhi." 

207-208.  What  the  Sutra  means  is  that  when  the  "ih"  appears 
(followed  by  "ac")  "Yan"  is  the  correct  form.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  never  was  any  modification  (in  the  matter). 

209-211.  (Thus  then,  the  authority  of  Panini,  &c.,  having  been  shown 
to  be  inapplicable  to  the  theory  of  the  modification  of  Words),  the  mere  fact 
of  similarity  (between  the  i  and  the  ya,  as  urged  in  K.  102)  is  also  shown 
(in  the  HhSshya)  to  be  inconclusive  (doubtful,  as  to  proving  the  fact  that 
the  case  of  i  changing  into  ya  is  a  case  of  modification).  Specially  as  even 
between  the  flower  Kunda  and  Curd,  we  find  a  similarity  (of  whiteness) 

contemplated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of  the  Siitra  be  that  one  is  to 
•produce  (anew)  the  letter  q,  then  we  will  have  to  admit  the  non-existence  of  such  a 
letter  (as  q)  prior  to  the  laying  down  of  the  rule. 

S0i.S06  One,  who  holds  "Badhya  "  to  be  modiBed  out  of  "  Dadhi"  will  have  to  admit 
that  the  latter  Word  is  not  an  accomplished  Word  in  itself.  Therefore  the  Sutra  mnst  be 
taken  to  mean  something  else.  And  this  meaning  is  that  both  words,  Dadhi  and  Dadhya, 
are  equally  oooomplished  words  by  themselves ;  and  the  Safra  is  meant  to  show  that  both 
these  are  distinct  words  j  and  with  a  view  to  this  it  mentions  "Dadhi"  as  the  general 
form,  and  "  Dadhya  "  as  a  particular  form,  due  to  the  specification  of  the  following  acTi; 
and  thns  the  SMra  does  not  assert  that  ^  is  changed  into  «J,  but  that  both  are 
equally  distinct  forma.  And  "Dadhya"  is  not  mentioned  as  an  independent  Word ; 
beoaase  that  would  lead  to  the  enunciation  of  all  such  words  as  are  included  in  the 
Sutra,  when  it  appears  in  its  present  form ;  thus  the  clearness  of  the  statement  has.  been 
oaorifloed  to  brevity  (by  PSnini). 
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{and  certainly  the  flowei-  is  not  a  modification  of  the  ciird).  If  it  be  urged 
that  the  similarity  in  the  latter  case  is  not  ahsolate  {i.e.,  it  is  only  partial), 
—then,  in  the  other  case  (of  i  and  ya)  too,  the  similarity  is  only  partial  as 
consisting  only  the  sameness  of  the  place  of  utterance.  Thus  then,  both 
these  grounds  ('authority'  and  'similarity')  having  failed  (with  regard  to 
proving  the  fact  of  i  being  modified  into  ya),  the  original  argument  (based 
upon  these,  and  urged  in  Sutra  10)  falls  to  the  ground  unsupported, 

211-212.  The  fact  of  the  increase  or  decrease  (in  the  intensity  of 
■word-sounds)  depending  upon  the  (increase  or  decrease  in  the)  cause  (and 
the  consequent  inference  of  the  word  as  being  a  caused  entity),  is  not 
established  ;  inasmuch  as  neither  a  Word  nor  a  Letter  ever  increases  ( or  de- 
creases). 

212-213.  Because  (a  Word  could  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  new 
Letters  ;  and  if  new  Letters  were  to  accrue  to  the  Word,  it  would  cease 
to  be  the  original  word ;  and  it  would  be  either  no  Word  at  all,  or  a  dif- 
ferent word  altogether. 

213-214.  And  farther  the  Letters  having  no  parts,  and  as  such, 
being  like  the  Ahaga,  they  cannot  undergo  either  an  increase  or  a  decrease ; 
and  hence  the  increase  could  not  belong  to    the  Letters  within  themselves. 

214-215.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  we  have  an  idea  of  such  increase 
(when  the  same  Letter  is  pronounced  by  many  persons,  and  we  may  base 
our  argument  upon  this  idea  of  increase)," — then  too  your  argument  would  be 
contradictory;  because  we  have  such  an  idea  (of  increase)  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Glass  "  Word  "  (which  you  too  hold  to  be  eternal  and  uncaused). 

215-216.     And  just  as  the  notion  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  Class 

Sll.SU  With  this  begins  the  explanation  of  Siitra  17 :  "  (The  increase  or  decrease 
of)  the  intensity  (of  word-aonnds)  belongs  to  the  utterance."  (I — i — 17J,  wbioh  meets 
the  argument  urged  in  I— i — 11. 

SU.SIB    If   ^  be  added  to  q^  it  ceases  to  be  a  word,  and  if  ^  be  added  to  it,  it 

becomes  a  new  word, 

218.81*  This  meets  the  following  objection  :  "  "Without  the  addition  of  new  Letters, 
there  may  be  an  increase  within  the  component  Letters  themselves."  This  too  is  im- 
possible; because  what  sort  of  increase  can  there  be  to  any  letter  gha,  f.i.  G/ia  will 
remain  a  gha,  and  it  cannot  undergo  any  increase  within  itself. 

S14.S16  Even  in  the  ease  of  a  cZass  ("  Word,"  or  "  Cow  "  f.i.),  we  have  an  idea  of 
its  increase  when  we  find  fresh  individuals  being  included  In  it;  e.  g.,  we  have  an  idea 
of  the  class  "  Word  "  having  increased  when  we  come  to  know,  new  words.  And  if 
this  mere  idea  were  enough  ground  for  asserting  non-eternality,  then  the  class  too  would 
have  to  be  admitted  to  be  a  caused  entity,  and  hence  non-eternal,  which  cannot  be  very 
palatable  to  the  objecting  Naiydyika. 

216.818  The  increase  that  we  are  conscious  of,  when  many  persons  are  uttering 
the  same  word,  is  the  increase  of  the  utterance  (and  not  of  the  Word),  Because,  whether 
the  speaker  be  one  or  many,  the  word  "  Qhata  ''  remains  the  same, 
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depeilds  upon  the  inctease  or  decrease  of  the  individuals  (composing  it), 
— so  in  the  same  manner  (the  notidn  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  -word- 
sounds)  would  depiend  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  (intensity  of 
the)  utterance  (manifesting,  or  rendering  perceptible,  the  Word). 

216-2] 8.  And  further,  your  argument  (as  to  the  increase  of  word- 
sounds  proving  their  non-eternality,  &c.),  is  not  conclusive  ;  because,  even  in 
ordinary  life,  we  come  across  Cases  where  such  increase  or  decrease  in  aecord- 
anco  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  cause  or  manifester  is  found  to 
belong  to  the  manifested  object ;  as  for  instance,  the  face  is  found  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  accordance  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  size 
of  the  mirror  (reflecting  the  face).  And  this  fact  cannot  prove  either  that 
the  face  is  not  manifested  by  the  mirror,  or  that  it  is  produced  by  an  ac- 
tion of  the  mirror.  [So  in  the  same  manner  in  the  case  of  Words,  the  notion 
of  increase  or  decrease  depends  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  utterance  manifesting  this  Word  ;  and  this  fact  cannot  prove 
either  that  the  Word  is  not  manifested  by  the  utterance,  or  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  utterance].  And  there  can  be  no  other  action 
productive  [of  the  Word,  save  utterance,  and  hence,  as  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  Word  is  produced  by  utterance,  it  can  never  be  shown  to  be 
a  caused  entity,  and  hence  non-eternal]. 

2J8-219.  Jiisfc  as  in  the  case  of  (such  an  eternal  object  as)  Akaga 
when  a  large  pit  is  made  in  the  ground,  we  have  an  idea  of  the  largeness 
of  space  {Akaga'),  and  when  the  pit  is  small,  we  have  a  notion  of  its  small- 
hess, — so  too,  even  when  the  Word  is  an  absolutely  uncaused  (and  eternal) 
entity  (we  could  have  notions  of  its  increase  or  decrease  through  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  utterances  manifesting  them).  Thus  then  (it 
must  be  admitted  that)  the  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  Word  (as  urged  in 
Sutra  10)  is  a  mistaken  one,  due  to  (the  increase  of)  its  appurtenances 
{i.e.,  the  utterances  rendering  it  perceptible  to  the  ear). 

220.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  perceive  either  grossness  (in- 
crease of  volume)  or  subtlety  (decrease  of  volume)  to  reside  in  the  Word. 
The  idea  too,  of  the  increase  or  decrease  (of  Words),  is  due  to  the  intensity 
or  lowness  of  the  cognition  (hearing  of  the  Word). 

221-222.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  our  cognition  of  the 
jar  is  extensive  when  it  is  lighted  by  a  big  light ;  and  it  is  less  extensive 

SSO  In  fact  we  have  no  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  Woid  either.  When  the  Letter 
is  uttered  by  many  persons  there  is  an  intensity  in  the  sound  of  it  as  heard  ;  and  this 
intensity  of  the  hearing  (cognition)  leads  to  the  notion  of  the  increase  of  the  Word 
itself. 

Siil.iiS!!  This  shows  that  the  intensity  and  lowness  of  cognition  too  depend  iipon  the 
intensity,  &o.,  of  manifesting  agencies.  So  in  the  word  too,  the  increase,  &o.,  belongs 
to  the   manifesting  utterance.     "Length  &o."     This  meets  the  objection  that  if  Words 
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when  it  happens  to  be  illuminated  by  a  small  light.  And  the  length  (shoit- 
ness),  &o,,  (of  Letters)  are  properties  of  the  utterance — as  shown  above  (under 
"Sphota"). 

222-223.  Obj.  "  If  either  (conjunctions,  &c.,  as)  properties  of  the  Air,  or 
the  Air  itself  as  possessing  these  properties  (of  conjunction,  &c.),  beheld  to 
be  (meant  by)  the  word  '  Sound'  (Nada), — then,  as  Letters  alone  are  per- 
ceptible by  the  Ear,  the  sounds  could  not  be  audible  by  the  ear  (because  Air 
is  only  perceptible  by  the  sense  of  touch)  ;  and  then,  how  could  the  sounds 
of  tlie  couch-shell,  &c.,  which  do  not  consist  of  Letters,  be  heard  ?  " 

224-225.  (With  a  view  to  sail  clear  of  this  objection)  some  people 
hold  that  Sounds  also  (and  not  Letters  alone)  are  perceptible  by  tlie  Ear. 
And  (these  people  hold  that)  these  (Sounds,  as  properties  of  the  Air)  are 
urged  along  with  the  Air  (by  means  of  the  conjunctions  of  tbe  Air  with 
the  palate,  &o.),  and  finally  affect  the  sense  of  audition  (and  produce  a 
change  in  it,  which  renders  the  Word  audible).  And  as  these  (Sounds 
in  airy  vibrations)  are  perceived  (heard)  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  of 
Letters  (as  uttered  and  manifested  by  those  sounds), — the  above  theory 
cannot  be  said  to  contain  the  assumption  of  an  imperceptible  entity. 

225-226.  Others,  however,  who  hold  to  the  view  of  Sound  as  pre- 
viously expounded  (in  the  Bhashya),  explain  the  fact  of  sounds  (of  the 
couch-shell )  being  heard  on  the  ground  of  the  mutiplicity  of  winds. 

226-228.  Those  (Airs  or  Sounds),  that  are  urged  (or  set  in  motion) 
by  the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  of  the  palate,  &c.,  manifest  (render 

and  Letters  were  eternal,  how  oonld  they  be  divided  into  long,  short,  &o.  ?  The  sense  is 
that  these  do  not  belong  to  the  Word  or  Letter,  bnt  to  the  ntteranoe. 

222.2S3  This  objects  to  the  assertion  of  the  Bhashya  that  "  the  oonjnnctions  and  dis- 
janctions  in  the  Air,  manif eating  the  words,  come  to  be  known  as  '  Ndda'  (sonnd)." 
The  sense  of  the  objection  is  thus  explained  in  the  Nydya-ratnakara — "  If  sonnd  be  held 
to  be  the  conjunctions  &o.,  of  the  Air,  or  the  Air  itself  as  possessing  these  properties, 
and  if  it  (Sound  or  Nada)  be  not  held  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  word, — then  the  Sound 
cannot  be  held  to  consist  of  any  Letters ;  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  Mlmdnsalca  that 
Letters  alone  are  perceptible  by  the  Ear;  therefore  the  Sounds  that  do  not  con- 
sist of  Letters — e.g.,  those  uttered  by  the  conoh.shell,  &o., — oonld  not  be  objects  of 
audition  ?     Bnt  we  do  hear  such  sounds.     How  do  yon  explain  this  contradiction  p  " 

S8*.226  If  the  Air  were  the  manifester  of  words,  then  the  Air  being  amenable  to  the 
tactile  sense  alone,  the  above  objection  would  apply  to  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
not  the  air  bnt  the  Sounds  as  properties  of  the  Air  that  manifest  words  in  the  manners 
described  in  the  KariM.  Hence  the  objection  is  avoided.  When  people  are  making  a 
house  at  a  distance,  we  hear  only  the  sounds  and  no  distinct  letter  or  word. 

sa6.S88  "  Adequate  siibstrate." — This  m»ets  tbe  objection  that  since  no  Letters  are 
distinctly  cognised  the  class  "  Word,"  must  be  held  to  be  at  that  time  cognised  as 
without  an  adequate  substrate.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  though  no  distinct  Letter 
is  heard,  yet,  as  all  Letters  are  alUpervading,  they  always— whether  distinctly  manifest- 
ed or  not— serve  as  adequate  substrates  of  the  class  "  Word."     And  as  for  the  individual 
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perceptible)  a  distinct  Letter ;  and  others  (that  are  not  urged  by  such  con- 
junctions and  disjunctions)  only  manifest  the  "  Word"  as  a  class,  which 
comprises  all  Letters  ;  (and  as  such  they  can  be  audible).  And  as  Letters 
are  all-pervading,  the  class  ("Word"  as  manifested  indistinctly  by  the 
sounds)  does  not  fail  to  have  an  adequate  substrate.  Nor  is  this  theory 
open  to  the  objection — ■"  in  which  individual  Letters  (are  the  sounds  of  the 
conch-shell,  &c.),  manifested  ?  " 

228-229.  And  it  is  these  (sounds)  that  have  been  shown  above 
(under  "  Sphota")  to  follow  the  course  of  our  conjunctions  ;  (and  there  it  is 
shown  that)  the  difference  in  the  degree  (of  the  intensity)  of  these  sounds 
is  due  to  the  multifarious  character  of  the  collations  of  these   (sounds). 

229-230.  Or,  these  (sounds)  may  (be  held  to)  form  a  distinct  class  by 
themselves  (included  in  the  class  "word").  And  we  can  lay  down  the  di- 
versityin  the  capability  of  sounds,  on  the  ground  of  the  effects, — ^jnst  as  in 
your  own  theory  (of  the  non-eternality  of  words). 

230-231.  Obj :  "Evenif  the  M^^erance  be  found  to  be  for  the  sate  of 
others,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  word  itself,  that  this  latter  would  be 
eternal  on  that  account  ? 

231-232.  "  Since  we  find  the  fact  of  the  use  being  for  another's  sake, 
applicable  to  non-eternal  objects — such  as  the  lamp,  cloth,  etc., — ;  therefore, 

letter  in  wMoh  tUe  sound  of  conoh  is  to  be  manifested,  any  Letter  may  be  held  to  be 
snob ;  Since  all  letters  are  equally  eternal  and  all-perrading.  Therefore  that  which  ia 
heard  in  the  case  of  the  conoh-shell,  is  the  class  "  Word,"  wherein  no  individual  word 
has  been  manifested  at  the  time. 

888-8*9  It  has  been  shown  under  "  Sphota  "  that  even  though  the  sounds  be  not  au- 
dible, yet  the  diversity  of  the  degree  of  intensity— quickness  or  slowness  of  the  ut- 
terance of  words— is  regulated  by  the  different  degrees  of  the  collations  of  sounds. 
When  many  sounds— of  qt— collate  together,  then  we  have  the  acute  qt-  and  so  on. 

889-880  "2n  the  effects"— vie  find  that  sounds  manifest  words,  and  some  mere  indis- 
tinct sounds,  and  hence  we  must  admit  of  a  diversity  in  the  capabilities  of  sounds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  sounds  may  either  be  the  Air  or  included  in  the  class  "  word." 
If  it  be  included  in  the  class  "  word,"  then  since  words  are  immaterial,  no  increase 
could  belong  to  them,  and  hence  the  word  "  ndda  "  in  the  Sutra  must  be  taken  to  in- 
directly indicate  the  Air  of  which  these  sounds  are  properties.  And  it  is  as  an  explana- 
tion of  this  indirect  indication  that  we  have  the  Bhdshya  passage  objected  to,  in  Kari- 
has  222-233. 

880-81  With  this  begins  the  explanation  of  the  Sutra  18  which  lays  down  the  Mimiin- 
saka  theory  of  the  eternality  of  sounds  :  "  Word  is  eternal ;  because  its  utterance  is  for 
the  sake  of  others  "  (I-i-18).  Karikaa  230-236  embody  the  objections  against  the  Siitra. 
Because  the  utterance  is  "  for  another's  sake,"  that  cannot  lead  to  the  conclusion  "  Word 
is  eternal,"  because  "  being  for  another's  sake  "  is  not  a  qualification  of  the  minor  ternj 
"  word." 

831-88  This  anticipates  the  Mimansaka  assertion  that  the  Sutra  means  "  Word  is 
eternal,  because  of  its  utterance  being  for  another's  sake."    The  objection  embodied  In 
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even  if  this  (the  fact  of  use  being  for  another's  sake)  bi?  a  property  (of  the 
minor  term  "  word  "),  yet,  this  cannot  be  any  reason  (for  proving  its  eter- 
nality). 

232-233.  "(If  by  "darfana"  yon  mean  "utterance"  only,  then,  siuca 
utterance  cannot  ba  found  anywhere  except  in  a  Word)  tbere  being  no  in- 
stance similar  (to  your  conclusion,  your  reasoning  becomes  invalid).  And 
(if  by  "darfarea"  you  mean  "use,"  then)  your  reasoning  becomes  contra- 
dictory, since  in  the  case  of  atoms  which  are  eternal,  we  find  no  use  at  all 
(eitber  for  others'  sake  or  for  one's  own ;  and  as  such  eiernality  cannot  be 
said  to  be  concomitant  with  the  property  of  being  used  for  another's  sake). 

233-234.  "As  for  the  signification  of  the  meaning,  the  Word  would 
do  it  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  (i.e.,  as  soon  as  the  Word  would  be 
uttered  it  would  at  once  denote  its  meaning),  even  without  any  permanent 
form  of  it  (subsisting  for  any  length  of  time);— just  as  certaiu  actions 
bring  about  certain  conjunctions,  etc.,  (by  their  mere  force,  even  though 
the  actions  do  not  persist  for  any  length  of  time). 

234-235.  "And  the  idea  of  words  used  previously  is  due  to  the  re- 
membrance of  past  events, — just  as  we  have  a  remembrance  of  our  past 
deeds  (which  do  not  persist  for  any  length  of  time).  Therefore,  the  fact  of 
the  word  being  used  (now)  cannot  prove  the  fact  of  its  having  existed 
before  from  time  immemoi-ial)  ; — just  as  the  jar  (which  though  found  to 
be  used  now  is  not  on  that  account  held  to  have  existed  eternally). 

235-236.  "  Just  as  when  an  object  has  once  previously  been  manifest- 
ed by  a  certain  source  of  light, — then  if  subsequently,  it  come  to  be 
illuminated  by  an  altogether  new  source  of  light,  it  is  perceived  all  the 
same ; — so  too  it  could  be  in  the  case  of  the  Word." 


the  Karika  means  that  in  that  case,  the  argument  is  faulty.  Because  the  "  utterance 
of  a  Word"  is  its  »se  by  someone.  And  we  find  that  even  non-eternal  objects  are  used 
for  the  sake  of  others — such  as  "lamp,"  &o.,  and  such  eternal  objects  as  atoms  are  not 
found  to  be  used  for  the  sake  of  another. 

233-83*  This  meets  the  argument  of  the  Bhaahya  that  if  a  word  were  not  eternal,  it 
would  not  signify  its  meaning. 

8S4-S36  Xhe  fact  of  one  having  an  idea  of  words  used  in  the  past  cannot  prove  its 
etemality,  because  we  have  such  remembrance  of  even  non-eternal  entities. 

2S6.838  This  meets  the  objection  that  unless  the  word  be  known  to  have  a  certain 
signification  (beforehand),  it  cannot  afford  any  meaning  (when  heard.)  The  sense 
of  the  Karika  is  that  we  do  find  in  the  case  of  objects  illuminated  by  a  light,  that  when 
once  the  object  has  been  shown  by  means  of  one  light,  at  some  future  time,  even  an 
altogether  new  light  manifests  it  equally  well :  So  in  the  case  of  words,  the  object 
cow,  /.  i.,  may  have  been  denoted  by  some  other  word  at  some  past  time  ;  and  subse- 
quently even  if  it  come  to  be  mentioned  by  a  new  name,  it  can  be  comprehended. 
57 
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236-237.  The  urging  of  the  faults  of  inconclusiveness,  &c.,  against'the 
fact  of  the  use  (of  words)  being  for  another's  sake,  is  like  employing 
the  fuel-burning  fire  to  burn  water. 

237-238.  Because  all  these — Inconclusiveness,  &o. — can  apply  to  in- 
ferential arguments  ;  whereas  the  argument  embodied  in  the  sutra  is  in 
the  form  of  an  Apparent  Inconsistency,  which  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
premises  laying  down  correct  relations  between  the  Minor  and  the  Middle 
terms. 

238-239.  If  the  denotability  of  a  word  be  shown  to  be  possible  only 
when  the  Word  is  held  to  be  also  non-eternal  (as  well  as  eternal),  or  only 
when  it  be  non-eternal, — then  alone  can  you  bring  forward  any  real 
objection  against  us. 

239-242.  The  Word  having  no  particular  result  of  its  own,  we  infer 
fi'om  its  denotative  potency  the  fact  that  it  is  subsidiary  to  the 
signification  and  comprehension  of  meaning,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
subsidiary  to  the  action  (brought  about  by  the  words)  "  bring  the 
jar,"  which  has  a  definite  result  (the  drinking  of  water  &o.,  by  the 
person  addressing  the  injunction).  And  then,  when  enquiring  as 
to  whether  eternality  or  non-eternality  belongs  to  the  Word,  we 
ought  to  admit  of  that  one  property  (of  the  two)  which  does  not  in  any 
way  go  against  the  primary  factor  (in  the  signification  and  comprehension 
of  meaning,  to  which  the  word  is  subsidiary)  ;  because  it  is  not  proper 
to  reject  the  primary  result  (bringing  of  the  jar  which  would  not  be  possible 
if  the  meaning  were  not  signified  and   comprehended)  for  the  sake  of   (any 

838.281     Here  begins  the  reply  to  the  above  objections. 

838.S89  The  argument  based  on  Apparent  Inoouaistenoy  can  be  shown  to  be  fanlty 
when  the  inexplioability  that  supports  the  argument  is  shown  to  be  explicable  other- 
wise than  by  the  acceptance  o£  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  proved.  And  so  long  as 
the  objector  does  not  put  forth  another  explanation  of  the  denotability  of  words  than  the 
one  based  upon  its  eternality,  our  argument  remains  untouched.  Because  our  argu- 
ment is  simply  that,  since  the  denotability  of  a  word  is  not  explicable,  if  it  be  held  to 
be  non-eternal,  therefore  (by  Apparent  i^oonsistenoy)  the  Word  niuat  be  held  to  be 
eternal. 

289.8*2  There  is  a  maxim  to  the  effect  that  when  something  that  has  no  result  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  company  of  that  which  has  a  defiaite  result,  the  former  becomes  sub- 
sidiary to  the  latter  ;  hence  the  word  is  subsidiary  to  the  signification  of  meaning.  Since 
the  word  has  the  power  of  signifying  a  meaning,  the  comprehension  of  which  leads  to  a 
definite  result,  the  word  is  ascertained  to  be  subsidiary  to  this  result,  indirectly  through 
being  subsidiary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  by  the  person  addressed. 

"  It  is  not  proper,  &o." — If  we  admit  of  non-eternality  we  cannot  explain  the  signi- 
fication of  meaning.  And  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  of  such  a  property  of  the  subsidiary 
("  Word  ")  as  would  go  against  the  primary  element  (comprehension  of  meaning).  There- 
fore the  Word  oanuot  be  held  to  be  noQ-eternal.    Because  if  the  Word  be  non-eternal 
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property  of)  that  (Word)  which  is  subsidiary  to  its  subsidiary  (compre- 
hension of  meaning).  But  if  (the  Word  be  held  to  be)  perishable  (non- 
eternal),  then  this  (the  rejection  of  the  primary  result)  is  what  would 
surely  happen. 

242-243.  Because  a  Word,  whose  relation  (with  its  meaning)  has  not 
been  (previously)  ascertained,  cannot  signify  anything.  Because  if  this 
could  be  the  case  (i.e.,  if  such  a  Word  were  to  signify  a  meaning),  then  any 
previously-unknown  (newly-coined)  word  would  be  capable  of  signifying 
any  and  every  meaning. 

243-244.  And  any  such  previous  recognition  of  its  relation  (with 
meanings)  would  not  be  possible  if  the  Word  were  non-eternal ;  inasmuch 
as  if  it  be  established  that  its  relation  has  been  recognised,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Word  now  used  existed  at  some  time  other  than  that  when  it 
is  used  (at  which  other  time  its  relation  may  have  been  ascertained). 

244-245.  Because  that  (Word)  of  which  the  relation  may  have  been 
recognised  cannot  be  any  other  than  that  which  is  now  found  to  be 
significant  (of  a  meaning,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  now  uttered).  For, 
if  the  relation  (of  the  object  cow)  be  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  word 
"  Cow,  " — -the  word,  used  to  signify  the  cow,  cannot  be  "  Horse." 

245-246.  If  it  be  held  that,  "even  a  Word  other  (than  the  one  whose 
relation  with  the  meaning  has  been  recognised)  would  be  capable  of  signi- 
fying the  meaning,  through  its  own  inherent  (natural)  aptitude," — then,  in. 
the  absence  of  any  fixed  rule  (as  to  what  Word  will  signify  what  meaning), 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  which  word  would  have  a  certain  signification 
(since  the  inherent  aptitude  of  Words  is  not  perceptible  to  us). 

246-247.  If  it  be  urged  that,  "  we  could  know  the  action  (brought 
about  by  the  injunction)  to  be  due  to  that  word  which  is  corapreheuded," 

it  cannot  signify  anything ;  and  then  the  person  addressed  will  not  comprehend  the 
injunction  ;  and  hence  he  would  not  fetch  the  jar  ;  and  the  person  addressing  would 
have  no  drink. 

S18.3411I  "  It  is  certain,  &c." — and  this  would  lead  to  the  eternality  of  the  Word  ;  as 
will  be  explained  under  Mifra  21. 

!il«.lil6  That  word  which  is  found  to  be  significant  nittst  be  the  same  whose 
relation  (with  the  meaning)  has  been  previously  ascertained  ;  otherwise,  if  the  Word 
now  used  were  not  the  one  whose  relation  had  been  previously  ascertained,  the  present 
Word  could  not  signify  anything.  Anyway  the  two  must  be  held  to  be  identical.  If 
it  is  the  word  "  Cow  "  that  has  been  recognised  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  cow,  then 
it  must  always  bo  the  same  identical  word  "  Cow  "  that  can  be  used  to  signify  the  cow. 

846.841  Before  the  word  has  been  uttered  there  can  be  no  idea  as  to  whether  it 
has  been  comprehended.  And  it  is  the  use  (uttering)  of  the  Word  which  stands  in  need 
of  a,  previous  recognition  by  the  speaker  of  Its  relation  with  its  meaning.  And  tliia 
latter  fact  cannot  be  explained  to  be  based  upon  the  comprehension  of  the  hearer. 
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— then,  this  may  do  for  the  hearers  (who  know  for  themselves  what  words 
they  comprehend),  hut  it  cannot  do  (explain  the  action  of  uttering  the 
word)  for  the  speakers  (who  are  not  cognisant  of  what  words  have  heen 
comprehended  by  his  hearers,  specially,  so  long  as  he  has  not  uttered  the 
words). 

247-248.  Because,  not  knowing  that  word  which  is  capable  of  signify- 
ing the  object  he  means  to  name,  what  word  would  he  use  in  the  beginning 
(i.e.,  before  the  time  of  its  comprehension  by  the  hearer  has  arrived)  ?  And 
if  he  already  knows  it  (the  word  as  related  to  the  meaning),  then  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  had  been  previously  recognised  by  him  (as 
bearing  a  relation  to  the  object,  which  he  now  seeks  to  signify  by 
that  Word).  And  (as  for  the  instance  of  previously  unknown  lights 
showing  objects,  as  urged  in  Kai'ika  235-236),  since  the  light  is  subsidiary 
to  the  perception,  we  have  a  manifestation,  even  when  the  source  of  light 
is  altogether  new. 

249-250.  If  it  be  held  that,  "the  meaning  of  a  Word  (though  new)  is 
comprehended  through  its  similarity  (with  a  previously  known  word)" — 
then  (we  reply  that)  even  through  similarity,  the  Word  cannot  signify  tlie 
meaning;  because  (out  of  the  endless  series  of  the  word  "  cow,"  pronounced 
since  time  immemorial)  through  the  similarity  of  which  one,  shall  we  fix 
upon  the  signification  of  another  ?  Because  all  these  are  equal,  in  that 
none  of  them  have  the  relation  with  the  object  recognised  previously  (to 
their  being  used). 

260-251.     If  it  be  urged  that  "  the  word    ('  cow'  f.  i.)  as  heard  first 

S41.S48  The  action  of  light  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  previons  recognition  of 
the  light,  since  the  light  is  only  an  aid  to  perception.  In  the  perception  of  an  object 
it  is  the  perception  that  is  the  primary  element ;  and  we  do  not  care  whether  the  lighi; 
is  known  or  unknown  ;  any  light  will  equally  illumine  an  object ;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  word,  its  previons  recognition  is  absolutely  necessary  j  as,  unless  the  speaker 
knows  the  Word  to  have  a  certain  meaning  he  cannot  use  it ;  and  unless  he  uses  it,  tlie 
hearer  cannot  comprehend  it ;  and  unless  the  hearer  comprehends  the  Word,  ho 
cannot  act  in  accordance  with  the  words  addressed  to  him,  and  hence  there  would  be  no 
action  (fetching  of  the  jar, /i). 

849.860  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  the  word  that  is  now  uttered  has  not  been 
previously  known  to  have  any  relation.  Its  meaning  ia  comprehended  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  another  word  used  and  known  from  before.  The  latter  part  of  this  first 
half  and  the  second  halt  reject  this  theory  j  because  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the 
similarity  of  what  particular  word  wonld  regulate  the  signification  of  a  word.  The 
objection  means  that  the  word  "  cow  "  as  now  uttered  ia  altogether  different  from  the 
same  word  uttered  at  some  other  time,  and  the  two  are  only  similar ;  and  the  signi- 
fioation  of  one  would  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  other. 

860.861  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  the  word  "  cow  "  when  heard  first  of  all 
was  understood  to  have  its  denotation   consist   in   the  cowj   and   so    subsequently 
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of  all,  was  Rorapreliended  to  have  a  meaning," — then  (we  reply),  how  can 
tliat  (previously  recognised  Word)  persist  for  such  a  long  time  ?  And 
(even  granting  that  such  continuance  and  cognition  of  its  similarity  are 
possible)  as  a  rule,  a  Word  does  not  come  to  be  known  to  have  a  definite 
meaning,  until  it  has  been  heard  and  comprehended  twice  or  three  times 
(at  the  very  least). 

251-262.  And  again,  for  a  man  (hearing  the  Word  "  cow  ''  for  the 
first  time,  and  as  such)  not  knowing  any  other  words  ("  cow "  as  pro- 
nounced by  people  before  his  hearing  of  it,  and  hence  being  unable  to 
recognise  any  similarity),  the  word  is  meaningless ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
for  those  that  have  heard  other  such  words  (as  pronounced  by  persons  in 
the  past)  it  has  a  meaning — a  most  curious  (collocation  of  contradictory 
properties). 

252-253.  If  it  urged  that,  "  (at  all  times)  the  Word  has  a  meaning, 
which  is  not  comprehended  by  some  people  (who  hear  it  for  the  first 
time)," — then  the  same  may  he  said  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  same  Word, — and  as  such,  why  should  the  signification  be  said  to  be 
through  similarity  (of  previously- heard  words)  ? 

whenever  one  comes  across  the  word  "  cow,  "  he  at  once  recognises  its  similarity 
with  the  previoasly-known  "cow"j  and  the  remembrance  of  the  meaning  of  this 
latter  brings  about  the  comprehension  of  the  present  word  "  cow."  The  sense  of 
the  reply  is  that  the  word  as  soon  as  it  is  heard  is  destroyed ;  and  bo  it  could 
not  persist  till  the  occasion  of  the  subsequent  hearing  of  the  same  word  ;  and  as 
such,  it  being  non-existing,  how  could  we  be  cognisant  of  any  similarity  with  it  ?  The 
second  half  means  that  the  very  data  on  which  the  objection  is  based  is  faulty  ;  in- 
asmuch as  any  word,  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  is  not  known  as  having  a  meaning  ; 
the  fact  being  that  when  we  hear  the  word  for  the  first  time  we  do  not  know  its  mean- 
ing at  all,  until  it  is  explained  to  us.  And  when  we  have  had  such  explanations,  at  least 
twice  or  thrice  from  old  people,  then  it  is  that  we  come  to  connect  that  Word  with  its 
particular  signification. 

S61.S62  '<  Not  knowing,  &o." ^  This  is  based  upon  the  objector's  theory  that  there  are 
many  such  words  as  "  cow  " — the  word  pronounced  at  one  time  being  diiferent  from  the 
same  word  as  pronounced  at  some  other  time.  And  a  man  who  hears  the  Word  for  the 
first  time  does  not  know  the  word  as  pronounced  previously  by  other  persons.  "  Con- 
tradictory properties" — The  same  word  being  both  meaningless  and  having  a  meaning 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

S6Z.S6S  The  meaning  of  the  objection  is  that  even  for  one  who  hears  the  word  for 
the  first  time  it  is  not  meaningless.  And  hence  there  is  no  contradiction  of  properties. 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  just  as  when  one  hears  the  word  for  the  first  time  he 
does  not  know  the  meaning,  though  others  know  it ;  so  too  one  could  explain  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  when  heard  subsequently,  as  being  natural  to  the  word  (as  you  hold 
in  the  case  of  the  word  when  first  heard,  where  yon  assert  that  the  meaning  is  natural  to 
the  Word,  and  fails  to  be  known  by  the  hearer  only  on  account  of  a  certain  deficiency  in 
the  hearer  himself) ;   so  in  the  case  of  subsequently-heard  words  too,  we  could  hold  the 
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253-234.  If  it  be  held  that,  "  the  Word  would  be  meaningless  fof 
those  who  have  not  heard  any  previous  (utterances  of  the  same)  Word," — 
then,  since  this  fact  (of  being  heard  for  the  first  time  by  people  who  have 
never  heard  it  uttered  before)  is  common  also  to  all  previous  words,  all 
words  would  come  to  be  meaningless. 

254-265.  And  further,  that  Word  which  is  cognised  by  people  who 
have  heard  it  previously,  as  being  similar  to  (and  as  such  subordinate  to) 
the  previously-heard  Word  with  a  meaning, — would  be  the  principal  (or 
primary)  factor  for  those  who  have  not  heard  it  before.  And  this  (double 
contradictory  character)  is  not  possible  for  one  and  the  same  Word. 


255-256.  By  the  clause  "  it  has  been  explained,"  the  Bhasbya  refers  to 
all  the  arguments  that  have  been  brought  forward  (under  "  SambandhSkshe- 
paparihara  ")  against  tlie  creation  of  the  relation  (of  Words  and  their 
Meanings).  And  if  the  Word  itself  be  held  to  be  non-eternal  (and  created 
by  speakers),  then  the  explanation  (of  the  relation  of  Words  and  Meanings) 
becomes  all  the  more  difficult. 

256-258.  Because  how  can  any  relation  be  created  (i.e.,  laid  down) 
without  the  utterance  of  the  Word  ?  And  that  (word)  which  has  been 
pronounced  and  immediately  destroyed  (as  held  by  you)  can  have  nothing 

meaning  to  be  natural  to  the  word;  and  we  can  assert  the  non-comprehension  of  some 
people  to  be  due  to  some  deficiency  in  themselves  ;  and  thus  all  the  words  would  come 
to  have  meanings  natural  to  them  ;  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  holding  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  signification  of  a  subsequent  word  to  be  due  to  the  remembrance  of  its  simi- 
larity with  a  previously-known  word. 

863.864  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  whenever  a  word  is  uttered  there  are  al- 
ways some  men  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  And  hence,  if  the  Word  were  to  be 
meaningless  for  those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time,  then  all  words  would  be  meaning- 
less. 

861.866  Both  parties  agree  in  thinking  the  Word  uttered  to  be  one  and  the  same 
for  all  hearers ;  and  as  such  one  and  the  same  word  cannot  possibly  be  both  primary 
and  secondary  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

866.868  In  the  Bhashya  the  objector  is  made  to  say  that  the  relation  of  the  word  find 
its  meaning  may  be  held  to  be  a  caused  one,  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  world.  And 
to  this  the  Bhashya  replies  that  this  theory  has  been  already  refuted  under  "  Samban- 
dhdksheparihdra."  Even  when  the  word  is  held  to  be  non-eternal  the  creation  of  its 
relation  with  meaning  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible.  And  when  the  word  is  held 
to  be  eternal,  then  the  creation  of  its  relation  with  meanings  becomes  all  the  more  im- 


866-868  If  the  Word  be  held  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  is  uttered,  then  when  lay 
ing  down  the  relation  of  a  Word,  as  soon  as  the  Creator  would  prononnce  the  word  it 
would  be  destroyed,  and  as  the  same  word  when  uttered  subsequently  you  hold  to  be 
different  from  the  previously-uttered  word,  and  the  relation  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
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to  do  -with  the  relation.  Therefore  the  Word,  uttered  for  the  first  time, 
having  heen  immediately  destroyed,  without  having  its  relation  (with  ita 
meaning)  expressed, — it  would  be  meaningless  ;  and  then,  how  could  the 
same  Word,  when  uttered  subsequently,  be  cognised  to  have  a  meaning,? 

258-259.  The  actions  of  uttering  the  Word,  the  creation  of  its  rela- 
tion (with  its  meaning),  and  its  usage  (in  accordance  with  this)  being  such 
as  to  occur  one  after  the  other, — who  could  do  all  these  (three  actions)  all 
at  once  (as  held  by  the  other  party)  ? 

259-260.  For  those  people,  who  exist  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  other 
than  that  (time  of  creation  wherein  the  relation  of  words  and  meanings  is 
held  to  be  laid  dovrn  by  the  Creator), — prior  to  his  hearing  of  the  subse- 
quent utterance  of  the  Word,  there  cannot  be  any  such  one  Word  as  has  its 
relation  created. 

260-261.  The  theory,  that  the  relation  is  asserted  (and  not  created) 
for  such  people,  is  also  to  be  rejected  in  the  same  manner.  Because  the 
assertion  cannot  possibly  belong  to  a  Word  (uttered  at  the  beginning  of 
creation  and)  vrhich  has  since  been  destroyed,  or  is  non-existing,  or 
exists  only  at  the  present  time  (i.e.,  the  one  that  is  heard  by  the  present 
hearer). 

261-262.  Which  word  would  the  speaker  declare  to  the  hearer,  as 
having  a  certain  meaning, — when  he  (the  speaker)  cannot  utter  the  Word 
which  he  himself  had  heard  at  some  previous  time  (to  have  that  mean- 
ing) ?— 

Creator  with  regard  to  this  latter,  the  laying  down  of  the  relation  wonld  be  useless,  as 
its  substratum  in  the  shape  of  the  previonsly-uttered  Word  will  have  been  destroyed, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  for  whose  sake  you  would  require  the  relation. 

868.S69  The  uttering  of  the  Word  is  not  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  laying  down  of  the  relation  possible  without  the  utterance  of  the  Word — 
a  case  of  mutual  inter-dependence.  ^ 

S69.S60  Even  though  it  were  possible  for  the  relation  of  a  Word  to  be  laid  down  at 
the  begininng  of  creation,  yet  those  people  who  like  us,  happen  to  live  at  a  time  dif- 
ferent from  that,  hear  only  subsequent  utterances  of  the  word  j  and  as  this  subsequent 
Word  has  not  its,  relation  laid  down, — that  which  has  its  relation  laid  down  being  the 
first  utterance  of  the  word  which  has  been  destroyed, — for  such  people  no  word  would 
have  any  meaning  at  all, 

280.261  The  assertion  made  at  the  beginning  of  creation  could  not  apply  to  the 
Word  that  is  heard  at  the  present  time, 

S6l.S6i!  The  speaker  heard  the  Word  long  ago,  as  having  a  certain  meaning 
and  this  word  is,  according  to  you,  destroyed  as  soon  as  uttered  j  and  hence  he  cannot 
speak  of  this  word,  at  any  subsequent  time,  to  have  the  meaning  j  therefore  what  could 
that  word  be  which  the  speaker  could  speak  of  as  having  the  meaning  ;  the  only  word 
"  cow  "  of  which  he  himself  knew  the  meaning  has  been  destroyed,  and  of  any  other 
word  "  cow  "  he  himself  does  not  know  the  meaning. 
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262-263.  Specially  as  lie  does  not  utter  the  Word  having  the  meaning 
(i.e.,  the  one  with  reference  to  which  the  relation  of  a  definite  meaning 
was  laid  down  by  the  Creator,  and  which  was  destroyed  immediately  after 
it  had  been  uttered  by  Him).  And  if  he  were  to  utter  a  word  similar  to 
the  original  one  having  the  meaning, — then  such  a  word  cannot  be  recog- 
nised by  the  hearer  to  be  similar  to  the  original  word  having  the  meaning; 
inasmuch  as  this  latter  is  not  known  to  him  ;  and  the  new  word  (that  is 
heard  by  him)  itself  has  no  meaning  (because  the  meaning  has  been  laid 
down  to  belong  to  the  original  word  uttered  by  the  Creator). 

264.  And  when  one  who  is  a  speaker  now  becomes  the  hearer  at 
some  future  time,  then  too,  the  same  difllculties  would  appear  (because  the 
Word  which  he  knows  to  have  a  meaning  is  not  the  one  that  he  hears 
uttered  by  others,  according  to  you).  And  thus  for  all  speakers  (and 
hearers)  no  Word  can  have  any  meaning. 

264-265.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  relation  of  a  certain  Word  is 
created  at  the  beginning  of  Creation.  But  since  we  have  never  been  cogni- 
sant of  this  Word  (as  created  with  a  meaning),  how  could  we  have  any 
notion  of  similarity  with  this  (original  Word)  (of  any  subsequent  Word  that 
we  may  hear  spoken)  ? 

265-266.  06/ : — "  But  the  original  word  (as  uttered  by  the  Creator)  has 
been  fully  comprehended  and  ascertained  by  persons  (Kapila,  &c. )  present  at 
that  time  ;  and  from  the  uses  made  (of  tbe  word)  by  these  persons,  we  infer 
the  whole  series  of  similar  words  (beginning  from  the  original  word  and 
ending  with  word  heard  by  us  at  the  present  time ;  and  this  notion  of 
similarity  with  the  original  word,  would  bring  back  to  our  mind's  eye, 
the  original  meaning  as  fixed  by  the  Creator)." 

266-267.  Reply :  If  this  theory  be  admitted,  then  all  the  objections  and 
arguments,  urged  (under  "  Samhandhakshepapariha/ra")  against  the  theory  of 
the  creation  of  the  relation  of  Words  and  Meanings  (by  a  Creator),  crop  up 
(since  they  apply  equally  to  the  theory  just  propounded)  ;  viz:  that  if  such 
be  the  case,  then  we  should  have  to  remember  the  similarity  of  the  present 
Word  to  the  original  word ;  because  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  present  Word  depends  upon  such  remembrance  (of  the  similarity  of 
the  original  Word,)  (and  such  remembrance  is  not  possible,  inasmuch  as  we 
never  hear  the  original  Word),  and  so  forth. 

268-269.  In  the  case  of  an  object,  which  has  subsequently  come  to 
-differ  from  its  original  form,  its  similarity  (with  this  original  form) 
being  traced  out  to  a  great  distance  (through  all  the  endless  series  of  such 

2«8.Z6»     And  henoe  even  granting  your   theory,   the  time   and   space  intervenius 
between  the  creation  and  the  present  moment  is  bo  groat,  that  oven  if  there  wore  a 
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objects  interrening  between  the  original  form  and  the  object  before  us) , 
undergoes  slight  differences  (with  every  intervening  object),  and  finally 
disappears  almost  entirely.  And  such  would  particularly  be  the  case  with 
words,  in  the  case  of  which  great  differences  are  brought  about  by  the 
slightest  change  of  tone,  consonant  or  vowel  •.—e.g.,  in  the  case  of  such 
words  as  "gala"  (house),  "  mSZS"  (garland),  "  6«Za  "  (time),  and  "  piZa,' 
(stone)  and  the  like. 

269-270.  If  we  were  to  arrive  at  conclusions  through  mere  similarity, 
then  there  would  always  be  a  chance  of  mistaken  notions :  e.g.,  having 
perceived  the  relation  (of  concomitance)  between  smoke  and  fire,  we  would 
infer  the  (existence  of)  fire  from  (the  existence  of)  vapour  (because  the 
latter  is  similar  to  smoke  in  appearance ;  and  such  inference  could  only 
be  mistaken). 

270-271.  If  some  one  were  to  say  "let  it  be  so  "  (i.e.,  "  the  compre- 
hension of  meanings  of  words  may  be  mistaken — that  does  not  touch  our 
position,  the  whole  usage  of  the  Word  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  non-eternality  of  the  Word  "), — (we  reply)  bat  it  is  not  so  (i.e., 
the  comprehension  of  certain  meanings  of  Words  is  not  a  niistake)  ; 
because  we  do  not  find  anything  that  rejects  the  comprehension  "S  mistaken. 
And  if  it  be  urged  that, — "  this  (absence  of  a  negative  fact)  estab- 
lishes the  correctness  (of  the  comprehension  of  Words  through  tlie  simi- 
larity of  these  with  the  original  Word)  ", — then  (we  reply  that)  (if  the 
mere  absence  of  a  negativing  fact  were  the  sole  criterion  for  the  correctness 
of  an  idea)  then  the  non-difference  (identity)  of  Words  would  be  established 
(since  this  idea  of  sameness  of  the  word  "  cow  "  as  used  now,  and  that 
used  at  some  other  time,  is  also  due  to  the  similarity  between  them  ;  and 
we  have  no  more  reliable  facts  that  would  deny  this  sameness). 

271-272.  And  further,  is  the  similarity  (between  Words)  something 
different  from  the  individuals  themselves,  or  is  it  non-different  from  them  ? 

similarity  of  the  original  word  with  words  naed  in  the  begining  of  the  world,  this 
would  have  long  disappeared  in  the  endless  number  of  words  intervening  between 
the  original  and  the  present  words.  The  last  half  of  the  Earika  gives  instances  of  dif- 
ferences prodaoed  in  words  by  the  slightest  change  of  a  vowel  or  a  consonant. 

869.810  There  is  a  similarity  between  "  gala  "  and  "  mali,"  and  on  the  ground  of 
this  similarity  the  one  would  be  taken  to  mean  the  other. 

810.811  y\fe  do  not  find,  ^c. — we  do  not  admit  any  fact  to  be  a  mistake  unless  we 
find  that  there  are  certain  other  more  reliable  facts  that  deny  the  former.  And  as  we 
have  no  such  rejection  of  the  significance  of  words,  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  mistaken. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  in  the  absence  of  a  negativing  fact,  any  fact  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wrong,  it  must  necessarily  be  accepted  to  be  right. 

The  sameness  of  this  word  "  Cow  "  used  now  and  that  used  at  sopie  other  time,  is 
not  palatable  to  the  other  party. 
58 
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and  is  this  similarity  one  or   many  ?    And,  lastly,  is  it  eternal   or  non- 
eternal  ? 

272-273.  If  if  be  different,  one  and  eternal,  then  it  is  only  another 
way  of  postulating  a  class  ("  gatva  "  f.i.,  which  would  be  the  common 
ground  of  similarity  among  the  individuals)  (and  the  possibility  of  such 
classes  we  have  already  rejected  above).  And  if  it  be  held  to  be  non-dif- 
ferent, non-eternal  and  many,  then  this  comes  to  the  same  theory  as  above 
(namely  the  theory  of  the  non-etemality  of  Words,  which  too  we  have 
already  rejected). 

273-274.  And  if  the  similarity  be  held  to  be  something  non-different 
from  the  individuals  (Woi-ds),  one  and  eternal, — tlien  this  would  mean  the 
eternality  of  the  individual  (Woi'd)  itself;  and  this  is  just  what  we  seek 
to  establish. 

274-275.  Similarity  consists  in  the  existence  of  common  constituent 
parts ;  and  no  such  similarity  is  possible  for  you.  Because  such  (similarity 
of  Words)  would  be  possible  only  if  the  letters  (constituting  the  words) 
were  identical ;  and  such  identity  you  do  not  admit  of. 

275-276.  The  postulating  of  such  classes  as  "  gofaldatva,"  "  gatva,  " 
&o.,  has  been  rejected  before  (under  "  Sphota  ")  ;  (and  hence  you  cannot 
base  the  notion  of  similarity  between  two  utterances  of  the  same  word 
upon  any  such  classes).  Consequently  (it  must  be  admitted  that)  it  is  the 
individual  Letters  themselves,  that  are  eternal  and  significant  of  the 
meaning. 

276-277.  For  us  the  word  "  go  "  ("  cow  ")  is  eternal ;  and  people  have 
an  idea  of  the  cow  from  such  vulgar  deformations  of  it  as  "  g&vl"  <fcc., 
only  when  it  follows  the  original  (correct)  word  {"go");  and  such  com- 
prehension is  due  to  the  incapability  (of  the  speaker  to  utter,  and  of  the 
hearer  to  comprehend,  the  original  correct  form  of  the  Word). 

SIB.aiS  Similarity  "consists  of  the  existence  of  the  same  consfcitnent  parts  j  Letters 
are  the  constituent  parts  of  Words  ;  therefore  the  similarity  of  Words  means  that  the 
Letters  contained  in  one  Word  are  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  other — i.e.,  the 
letter  gha  oooarring  in  the  word  "  ghata  "  as  pronounced  at  one  time,  must  be  identical 
with  the  letter  gha  ooonrring  in  the  word  •'  ghata  "  as  pronounced  at  a  different  time. 
It  is  only  when  there  is  an  identity  of  constituent  Letters  that  any  words  can  be  held  to 
be  similar.     But  since  you  deny  snoh  identity,  you  cannot  have  similarity. 

816.!n  In  the  Bhashya  an  objection  is  raised  that—"  just  as  even  from  the  word 
■  gdvl '  we  get  at  the  idea  of  the  cow,  simply  because  it  is  similar  to  the  word  '  go,' 
BO  even  if  there  be  a  slight  difference  between  the  word  originally  pronounced  by  the 
Creator  and  the  Word  aa  pronounced  before  us,  the  signification  would  be  all  right."  The 
reply  given  is  that  the  eternal  denoter  of  the  cow  is  the  word  "  go  "  ;  and  even  where  a 
man  utters  the  word  "  gdvl,"  his  desire  is  to  utter  the  word  "  go, "  but  being  incapable 
of  pronouncing  the  correct  form,  he.attera  the  vulgar  form  "  gdvl.  "    And  this  vulgar 
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277-278.  Because  if  the  denotation  (of  the  cowhy  the  word  "  gavi  ") 
Were  due  to  its  similarity  (with  the  word  "  go  "),  then  we  would  certainly 
have  the  idea  (of  the  cow)  from  the  word  "  gatira  "  (which  is  more  like  "go" 
than  "  gSvi  "),  Therefore  we  do  not  reject  this  (i.e.,  the  comprehension  of 
the  cow  from  the  word  "  gavi  "), — because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  com- 
prehension is  due  really  to  the  correct  word  "  go  "  itself  (as  explained  in 
Karilca  277). 

278-279.  Ohj  :  "  (Even  though  the  Letters  be  eternal)  since  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters  (in  a  word)  is  non-eternal,  that  which  signifies  the 
meaning  cannot  be  eternal.  Because  it  is  the  Word  that  is  held  to  signify 
the  meaning,  and  the  cognition  of  this  (Word)  depends  upon  the  arrange- 
ment (of  Letters  composing  it), 

279-280.  "  Since  the  Letters  are  all-pervading,  the  order  (or  arrange- 
ment) cannot  be  inherent  in  them.  And  since  the  order  (of  the  Letters  in 
a  word)  depends  upon  utterance,  which  is  non-eternal,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  eternal. 

280-281.  "  And  because  the  utterance,  or  the  order,  follows  the  will 
of  the  speaker,  therefore  it  depends  upon  the  person,  (and  as  such  cannot 
be  eternal).  Therefore  the  (establishing  of  the)  eternality  of  Letters  is  as 
useless  (for  proving  your  theory  of  the  eternality  of  Words) ,  as  the  eter- 
nality of  atoms. 

281  -282.  "  Just  as,  even  though  the  atoms  are  eternal,  yet  the  jar,  made 
up  of  these  (atoms),  is  not  eternal, — so,  in  the  same  manner,  even  though 
the  Letters  are  eternal,  yet  the  Word  (made  up  of  these  Letters)  may  be 
non-eternal. 

282-28.3.  "  Nor  are  Letters,  without  a  certain  arrangement  (or  order), 
known  to  signify  (any  meaning).  And  it  is  the  particular  arrangement  of 
Letters  that  we  call  a  '  Word  ' ;  and  hence  the  aforesaid  (non-eternality 
of  Words). 

283-284.  "  Those  {Vaiyaharanas),  who  hold  the  Word  to  be  something 
(namely  '  sphota  ')  other  than  the  Letters,  which  is  independent  of  the 
order  of  these, — for  these  people  alone  can  the  theory  of  the  eternality 
of  Words  be  of  any  use." 

284-285.     EepZy  .-   But  we  do  not  admit  of  the  Word  being  only  a 

form  gives  na  an  idea  of  the  cow,  only  when  we  know  that  the  man  means  the  word 
"  go,"  and  not  because  the  word  "  gdoi  "  is  similar  to  the  word  "  go." 

288.S8*  It  may  be  possible  for  these  people  to  prove  the  eternality  of  the  sphota 
which  they  hold  to  be  independent  of  the  non- eternal  order  of  Letters.  But  as  the 
Mimansaka  holds  the  Word  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  particular  arrangement  of  the 
Letters,  he  cannot  establish  its  eternality. 

S84.886  The  Word  does  not  consist  solely  of  the  arrangement,  but  of  both  the 
arrangement  and  the  Letters. 
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particular  arrjiiigement  (of  Letters).  Because  tlio  arrattgemeiit  is  not 
found  to  BigiiiFy  the  meaQiog,  if  it  has  any  other  BnbBtrate  (than  the 
Letters). 

286.  Therefore  it  is  only  when  both  (the  arrangement  and  the 
letters)  exist,  that  we  have  that  which  signifies  the  meaning  (or  object)  -, 
(and  the  qaestiou  is)  whether  this  (that  signifies  the  meaning)  consists  of 
the  Letters  as  endowed  with  a  certain  arrangement,  or  of  the  Abbangement 
as  heated  in  (belonging  to)  the  Letters. 

237-288.  And  does  it  require  any  argnmefits  to  prove  that  the 
Arrangement  is  subordinate  to  those  to  which  it  belongs  {i.e.,  the  Letters)  ? 
Because  the  Arrangement  is  only  a  property  of  the  Letters,  and  is  not 
held  to  be  a  distinct  entity  by  itself.  Therefore  (it  must  be  admitted 
•that)  that  which  signifies  the  meaning  is  the  Letters  as  perceived  (in  ii 
certain  order  of  feeqnence). 

288-290.  But,  as  a  matter  Of  fact,  the  Arrangement  too  is  not  caused 
(and  hence  non-eternal)  ;  as  it  is  always  admitted  by  us  as  an  already 
accomplished  fact.  Because,  the  speaker  does  not  use  the  Letters  (as 
constituting  a  Word)  in  the  order  of  his  own  choice  ;  lie  always  utters  a 
Word  in  the  same  way  (following  the  same  sequence  of  Letters)  as  it  is 
uttered  by  others.  And  other  (subsequent)  speakers  too  pronounce  it  in 
the  same  order.  So  we  have  the  eternality  of  the  (Arrangement  of  Letters) 
also,  jast  as  we  have  that  of  the  relation  (of  Words  with  their  meanings). 

■290-291.  Thus  then,  though  the  Arrangement  is  unchangeably  eter- 
nal (i.e.  eternally  complete  within  itself),  yet  it  is  eternal  in  its  usage. 
And  we  have  ouly  to  reject,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  the  fact  of  men  being 

S81.S93  When  it  is  possible  for  the  primary  entities,  Letters,  themselves  to  be  the 
signifier,  it  is  not  right  to  attribate  the  power  to  a  subordinate  element,  the  Arrange- 
ment. And  thus  it  is  the  Letters  themselves,  as  oconrring  in  a  certain  order,  that  form 
that  ivhich  signifies  the  meaning  :  viz :  the  Word  ;  and  since  the  Letters  are  eternal,  the 
Word  must  also  be  so. 

288.890  Even  the  Arrangement  of  Letters  we  are  never  conBcions  of  creating. 
We  always  accept  the  particular  order  of  the  letters  gha  and  ta  ns  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  never  know  of  any  time  at  which  this  order  of  the  Letters  may  have  been  created 
for  the  &eat  time. 

The  arguments,  advanced  above  to  prove  the  eternality  of  the  relation  between 
Words  and  their  meanings,  serve  also  to  prove  the  eternality  of  the  arrangement  of 
of  Letters  composing  a  Word.  Just  as  we  do  not  know  of  any  origiBator  of  the  said 
relation,  so  we  do  not  know  of  any  originator  of  the  particular  arrangement  of  Lettera. 

S90.S91  The  second  half  of  the  Karika  means  that  whether  the  Arrangement  be 
unchangeably  eternal  or  eternal  only  in  its  usage,  yet  it  serves  to  prove  that  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  speaker  j  and  this  is  all  that  we  seek  to  prove  with  a  view 
to  prove  the  eternality  and  the  uncausedness  of  the  Veda, 
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independent  (with  regard  to  the  significations  of  Words,  and  hence  of  the 
Veda). 

291-292.  Obj  :  "  (If  an  entity  can  be  eternal,  even  if  it  be  not  un- 
changeable) then  you  could  have  the  eternality  of  Letters,  even  without 
uuohangeability  (and  as  such,  why  should  you  hold  the  letters  to  be  un- 
cliangeable  ?)  "  Reply :  It  is  only  when  the  Letters  are  (unchangeably 
eternal)  that  there  can  be  an  appearance  of  an  (eternal)  order  (of  these 
Letters),  based  upon  usage.  Just  as  it  is  only  when  the  atoms  are  eternal 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  jars  &c.  to  be  made  out  of  them. 

293.  Because  in  the  absence  of  these  (eternal  Letters)  we  could  not  get 
at  any  arrangement,  which,  without  the  Letters,  could  have  no  substra- 
tum. And  it  has  already  been  proved  that  there  are  no  parts  to  Letters, 
as  the  atoms  are  (of  the  ordinary  material  objects). 

294.  That  "  I  am  uttering  only  such  Letters  as  have  been  already, 
uttered  by  others  "  is  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  every  speaker ;  and  this 
carries  us  to  the  Eternality  (of  Letters  and  their  Arrangements).  And 
there  is  no  other  characteristic  (in  the  Letters). 

295.  And  we  have  already   rejected  the  theory  of  any  such    class 


S93  "  It  has  heen  proved,"  &o — This  is  added  in  anticipation  of  the  objection  that 
"  the  arrangement  may  have  for  its  substrate  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Letters,  just 
as  the  substrate  of  the  jar  lies  in  the  constituent  atoms."  The  sense  of  the  Karikd  is 
that  Letters  are  complete  in  themselves  without  any  parts. 

S9*  This  anticipates  the  objection  that,  "  even  without  accepting  the  Letters  to  be 
eternal,  we  could  explain  their  arrangement,  or  sequence,  to  be  due  to  the  sequence  of 
the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  of  the  palate  &c.  j  that  is  to  say,  the  sequence  of 
letters  would  be  regulated  by  the  order  of  their  utterance  by  us.''  The  sense  of 
the  reply  is  that  whenever  we  pronounce  a  word,  we  invariably  tave"  the  idea  that  in 
pronouncing  it  we  are  uttering  the  same  Letters  and  in  the  same  order  as  those 
pronounced  by  others.  And  since  all  men  have  the  same  idea,  from  times  immemo- 
rial, such  an  idea  leads  to  the  notion  of  the  eternality  of  Letters  and  their  arrange- 
ments. 

And,  there  is  no  other  characteristic,  4'c,  This  anticipates  the  following  objection ; — 
"  When  such  is  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  all  speakers,  it  means  that  all  Arrangements  and 
Words  are  recognised  to  be  the  same  as  those  uttered  by  others.  And  since  the  ground 
of  the  Eternality  of  Letters  too'  is  the  same  fact  of  their  being  bo  recognised,  then,  why 
should  you  not  hold  the  Arrangement  to  be  as  unchangeably  eternal  as  the  Letters 
themselves  .'  "  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  when  the  Letters  are  known  to  be  eternal, 
these  letters  serve  as  marks  whereby  we  recognise  the  Words  to  be  the  same  as  used 
(by  others.  But  in  the  Letters  tlieie  are  no  such  marks ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  eternality  of  Letters  and  Words. 

S9o  There  can  be  no  homogeneity  or  similarity  between  the  word  "  Cow "  as 
attered  by  us  now,  and  as  heard  by  us  In  the  past.  And  therefore  their  recognition  as 
being  the  same  can  he  explained  only  if  they  be  held  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
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(as  "  gatva  ")  or  a  similarity  (which  would  include  all '  ga's  ').  And  Were 
you  to  put  forward  a  homogeneity  based  upon  (their  belonging  to)  the 
class  "  Word,  "  then  that  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  other  words 
as  well. 

296-297.  And  j  ust  as  the  jar  &c.  are  found  to  be  rendered  of  use  through 
a  single  cause  (in  the  shape  of  the  class  "  Clay  ")  so  too,  we  could  explain 
the  utterance  of  Letters  in  a  certain  order  (when  pronouncing  a  Word)  (as 
being  due  to  a  single  cause  in  the  shape  of  a  class,  like  the  "  palate  "  &c.). 
We  find  in  all  persons  the  class  "  palate  "  &c.  (which  include  the  palates 
&c.  of  all  speakers)  ;  and  it  is  through  these,  that  the  Speaker  gives  out 
different  sounds  (pronouncing  Letters  either  long  or  short  <fec.). 

298.  And  the  causes  of  the  utterance  (or  manifestation)  of  the  Word 
are  either  the  mutually  exclusive  classes  of  these  "  sounds " — which 
operate  upon  each  particular  Letter — or  the  individual  sounds  themselves 
as  belonging  to  (manifested  by)  the  aforesaid  classes  ("  Palate"  &o.). 

299.  And  the  order  of  the  utterance  of  these  Sounds  is  regulated  by 
the  order  of  the  Conjunction  and  Disjunction  of  the  palate  &o.  (with  the 
tongue)  as  operating  towards  the  utterance  of  particular  Letters.  And 
Eternality  belongs  to  both  (the  "  Palate  "&o.  and  the  "  Sounds  "),  on 
account  of  the  classes  ("  Palate  "  and  "  Sound  "&c.). 

300.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  certain  movements  (for  instance),  we 
have  an  order  of  sequence,  which  is  regulated  by  the  class  "  action  "  as 
inhering  in  the  particular  actions  of  the  Movement, — so,  in  the  same 
manner,  we  could  also  explain  (the  order  of  sequence)  as  belonging  to 
the  sounds  as  produced  by  the  Conjunctions  &c,  of  the  palate  &c.  (this 
order  being  regulated  by  the  class  "  Palatal  "  &c.  as  inhering  in  each 
particular  sound). 

301.  Or  (even  if  there  be  no  such  class  as  "  sounds  "),  the  individual 
sounds  themselves,  being  extremely  subtile  in  their  nature,  might  manifest 
the  properties  of  a  Class.  And  it  is  through  this  (the  order  of  sequence 
of  Sounds  as  due  to  that  of  the  Conjunction  &c.  of  the  Palate  &c.)  that  we 
come  to  recognise  an  order  of  sequence  in  the  case  of  Letters,  even  though 
these  latter  are,  by  nature,  all-pervading  (and  as  such  would  exist  every- 
where and  could  not  have  an  order  of  sequence). 

302.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Letters,  following  up  (taking  up)  all  the 


M3  Each  Letter  of  a  Word  ia  manifested  by  a  distioot  sound  (uttered  throngh  the 
palate  &o.), — whether  this  sound  be  taken  as  a  class,  including  all  snob  soaiidB,  or  only 
as  an  individual  affecting  that  particular  utterance. 

W9  That  Letter  which  is  first  operated  upon  by  the  action  of  the  palate  &o.,  i« 
uttered  first,  and  so  on,  the  sequence  of  Letters  is  to  be  explained, 
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eternal  properties  of  the  sounds  uttered  (and  thus  forming  a  word),  come 
to  signify  the  object  (said  to  be  denoted  by  the  Word). 


303-305.  The  order  of  Words,  and  the  shortness,  length  and  acuteness 
&c.  (of  the  vowel  sounds)  only  mark  the  different  divisions  of  time ;  and 
thereby  they  come  to  qualify  (or  specify)  the  sounds.  And  Time  ia  one  only 
and  eternal ;  and  yet  it  appears  as  if  divided,  just  as  Letters  (each  of  which 
is  one  and  eternal,  and  yet  appears  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  different  parts)  ; 
and  as  such  it  comes  to  be  manifested  in  connection  with  all  entities, 
through  the  force  of  particular  causes.  And  when  it  comes  to  be  mani- 
fested in  connection  with  the  Letters  (composing  a  Word),  it  becomes  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  (means  of)  Comprehension  (of  the  meanings  of  Words). 
And  since  its  form  is  perceptible  elsewhere  also  (i.e.,  in  connection  with 
entities  other  than  the  Word),  it  must,  in  itself,  be  regarded  as  eternal. 

306.  Thus  then,  it  must  be  admitted  thai,  these  (the  order  of  Letters 
and  Length  &c:)  are  not  any  non-eternal  properties  of  the  Word.  Hence 
also 'the  Word  must  be  accepted  as  proved  to  be  eternal,  even  for  those 
who  maintain  the  eternality  of  Letters. 

307.  Even  properties,  in  reality  belonging  to  one  thing,  at  times, 
come  to  belong  to  others,  just  as  the  fleetness  of  the  horse  (is  im- 
parted to  the  rider)  (and  hence  though  Order  &c,  are  properties  of  the 
sounds,  yet  they  come  to  help  the  Letters  in  the  signification  of  their 
meaning).  And  as  for  the  ground  of  (holding)  the  eternality  of  all  these 
(Letters,  Words  <fcc.),  we  have  "  Apparent  Inconsistency  "  (as  shown  above). 

308-309.  Even  if  the  Word  be  held  to  be  an  impartite  whole  (in  the 
shape  of  the  Sphota), — inasmuch  as  it  could  be  manifested  only  by  certain 
means  (such  as  utterances)  occurring  in  a  certain  order,  it  would  depend 
upon  persons  (upon  whose  utterance  alone  it  could  be  heard)  ;  and  as  such  it 
would  have  no  inherent  absolute  validity  (since  all  facts  having  a  purely 
human  origin  are  only  of  doubtful  validity).  And  we  do  find  this  to  be  the 
case  in  the  case  of  sentences, — even  for  those  who  hold  the  sentence  also  to 
be  an  impartite  whole  (in  the  shape  of  Sphota.)  Thus  (it  is  concluded  that) 
we  hold  the  eternality  of  Words,  only  because  certain  facts  (the  significa- 
tion of  certain  meanings  by  certaia  Words)  cannot  be  explained  otherwise. 

310.     That  property,  by  means  of  which  the  Word  comes  to  be  used 

808.806  The  author  now  proceeds  to  prove  the  unchangeable  eternality  of  the  Word 
in  another  way. 

808.809  In  the  case  of  sentences,  their  validity  is  always  doubtful,  dependent,  as  it 
is,  on  the  character  of  the  person  uttering  it. 

810    The  author  now  shows  that  the  siitra  may  be  interpreted  as  an  Inferential 
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for  another's  sake,  serves  as  the  basis  of  an  Inferential  reasoning, — and 
this  property  is  explained  to  be  its  dependence  npou  the  relation  (that  the 
Word  bears  to  its  meaning. ) 

311.  The  sutra  does  not  seek  to  lay  down  tlie  (inferential)  argu- 
ment (in  its  proper  form).  Both  the  sutra  and  the  author  of  the  BhSshya 
only  explain  (lay  down)  a  fact  (viz.,  that  of  the  Word  being  used  for  ano- 
ther's sake)  which  is  capable  (of  leading  to  the  proper  Inferential  ai'gu- 
ment,  as  shown  in  the  last  k&rika.) 

312.  The  Inferential  argument  in  its  proper  form  is  here  laid 
down,  thus  :  Word  is  eternal, — like  tlie  classes  "  smoke,  "  "  Cow,"  &o., — 
because  it  signifies  a  common  object  (i.e.,  its  signification  is  comprehended 
by  all  men  equally),  while  depending  upon  a  comprehension  of  its  relation 
(with  that  object). 

313.  Even  if  the  Class  be  held  to  consist  of  either  the  negation  of  others 
or  of  similarity  (  of  many  individuals  ), — yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Individuals 
themselves  (individually)  cannot  constitute  the  Class,  all  Classes  must 
be  eternal. 

314-315.  Or,  the  fact  of  "  the  Word  being  used  for  another's  sake  " 
(as  mentioned  in  the  sUtra)  may  be  taken  as  pointing  the  self-contradic- 
tions (in  the  theory  of  the  non-eternality  of  Words)  :  A  proposition  is 
asserted,  simply  with  a  view  to  have  its  meaning  comprehended  (by  others)  ; 
and  it  has  already  been  proved  (under  "  SambandJiakshepa  "  )  that  a  non- 
eternal  assertion  cannot  signify  any  meaning.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as 
your  own  assertion  (that  "Word  is  non-eternal")  signifies  a  meaning,  it 
■cannot  but  be  eternal ;  and  as  such  you  have  (in  your  own  assertion)  the 
denial  of  the  non-eternality  (of  Words). 

816.  If  the  other  party,  after  admitting  the  capability  of  Words  to 
■signify  their  meanings,  seek  to  establish  their  position  (as  to  the  non-eter- 
nality of  Words),  such  non-eternality  would  be  rejected  by  his  own  pre- 
vious postulate  (that  Words  signify  their  meanings,  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  impossible,  if  Words  be  not  eternal). 

argnment  explained,  as  it  is,  in  the  KarikS.  The  meaning  of  the  sUtra  being,  "  Word 
is  eternal,  "  because  it  stands  in  need  of  its  relation  with  meanings,  whereby  it  comes 
to  be  used  for  another's  sake,  which  could  not  be  possible,  if  the  Word  had  no  relation 
with  its  meaning. 

SIS  This  anticipates  the  objection  that  in  the  above  Inferential  argument  the 
instance  cited — that  of  Classes — is  not  right,  because  in  that  case  the  argument  would  con- 
vince only  those  ■who  admit  the  Class  to  be  eternal.  The  sense  of  the  KiLrika  is  that 
even  those  who  do  not  concur  with  the  Miinahsaka  in  iis  view  of  the  Class,  cannot 
deny  its  eternality.  Because  it  is  the  Individuals  alone  that  are  perishable  and  the 
Class  is  something  more  than  the  Individuals  individually. 
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ol7.  The  non-eternality  (of  Words)  is  rejected  by  the  scriptures  of 
all  theorists, — inasmach  as  all  scriptures  admit  of  the  capability  (of 
Words)  to  signify  (meanings). 

318-319.  And  it  is  also  rejected  by  universally  accepted  facts,  aa 
shown  above  (by  means  of  arguments  based  upon  "  Apparent  Inconsis- 
tency ").  And  its  rejection  by  "  Inference  "  too  may  be  shown  in  the 
aforesaid  manner  (as  explained  in  Kdrika  312.)  And  the  rejection  by 
"  Sense-perception  "  will  be  explained  uader  the  sutra — "  on  accouut  of  the 
absence  of  number  "  (I-i-20.) 

319-321.  And  it  should  be  mentioned  (by  the  non-eternalist)  what 
(sort  of)  Word  it  holds  to  be  perishable  :  Is  it  the  Word  (of  the  Sankhyas) 
as  made  up  of  tlie  three  attributes  ( Sattva,  Rajas,  and  Tamas)  ?  or  is  it 
(the  Word  of  the  Jainas)  a  dimunitive  body?  or  is  it  (the  Woid  of  the 
VaifBshikas)  a  property  of  Aka9a  ?  or,  is  it  in  the  shape  of  mere  Sound, 
(as  produced  by  the  conchshell,  &c.)  apart  from  the  Letters  (as  composing 
Words  ?)  or,  is  it  a  form  of  the  Air,  signifying  certain  meanings  (as  held 
by  the  author  of  the  Ciksha  ?)  or,  is  it  the  Sphota  of  the  Word  and  sen- 
tence (as  held  by  the  Vaiyakara^as)  ?  or,  does  it  (the  class  '  word  ' )  consist 
of  similarity  (as  held  by  the  Sankhyas),  or  Negation  of  others  {Apoha,  as 
held  by  the  Bauddhas)  ? 

321-322.  Words  such  as  these  may  be  non-eternal ;  we  do  not  hold 
such  (Words)  to  be  eternal.  And  your  argument  (whereby  you  seek  to 
prove  the  non-eternality  of  Words  such  as  these)  come  to  have  an  un- 
known subject  (since  Words  such  as  these  are  not  known  to  us,  whom  you 
seek  to  convince),  and  your  premiss  would  be  without  a  basis  (for  the 
same  reason  of  such  Words  not  being  known  to  us.)  And  (if  in  order  to 
escape  from  these  fallacies)  you  hold  the  Word,  as  held  by  us,  to  be  the 
subject  (of  your  syllogism),  then  both  these  fallacies  apply  equally  to 
yourself  (who  do  not  know  of  any  such  Word  as  held  by  us). 

323.  If  Word  in  general  (without  any  specification)  be  asserted  to 
be  the  Subject  (of  your  syllogism), — then  in  that  case,  the  Glass  "  Word  " 
would  come  to  be  non-eternal.  And  this  would  go  against  all  theorists, 
who  (without  a  single  exception)  hold  this  (the  Glass)  to  be  eternal. 

324.  A  Class,  of  some  sort  of  other  (including  all  Words),  is  accepted 
by  all.  And  if  this  were  to  be  non-eternal,  it  could  not  pervade  over  (or 
include)  certain  individuals. 

325-326.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  particular  Words  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  generic  name  "  Word  "  (because  in  making  such  the  subject  of 
your  syllogism,  you  would  have    an  unspecified  subject).     And  if  these 

82*    If  the  Clasa  "  Word  "    were  held  to  be  perishable,  then  the  individual  Words 
appearing  during  the  time  after  its  destruction  would  not  be  included  in  that  Class  . 
and  the  Class  would  thereby  oease  to  be  a  Class. 
59 
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(particular  Words)  be  asserted  to  be  something  apart  from  the  Glass 
("  Word  "),  then  you  have  the  aforesaid  fallacies  (shown  in  K.  322)  (inas- 
much as  such  particular  individuals  are  not  known  either  tons  or  to  your- 
self).  And  if  they  (the  particular  Words)  be  non-diif erent  from  their  sub- 
strate (the  class  "  Word  "),  then  yon  would  have  self-contradiction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Class  (that  is  to  say,  the  Class  being  held  to  be  eternal,  the 
individual,  as  non-difierent  from  it,  must  be  accepted  to  be  eternal ;  and 
hence  the  assertion  of  its  nou-eternality  would  be  a  clear  case  of  self-contra- 
diction). And  (if  the  particular  Word  be  held  to  be  both  different  and  non- 
different  from  the  class  "  Word,  "  then),  as  before,  you  would  have  an 
unknown  Sabject  (for  your  syllogism  (because  you  yourself  do  not  accept 
the  Word  to  have  such  a  dual  character). 

327.  An  if  by  "  non-eternality  "  you  mean  absolute  destructibility,  then 
for  us,  the  subject  of  your  syllogism  comes  to  have  an  unknown  predicate 
(because  for  us  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  absolute  destruction). 

328.  If  you  mean  to  prove  non-eternality  of  some  sort  (and  not 
absolute  destruction),  then  (your  argument  becomes  redundant,  becaase) 
we  too  admit  of  the  production  (of  Word)  in  the  shape  of  manifestation 
(utterance),  following  after  non-manifestation  (and  this  prodncibility  im- 
plies non-eternality). 

329.  And  further,  if  Destruction  (of  Words)  be  held  to  be  an  absolute 
negation,  then  this  would  contradict  the  previous  theories  of  the  San- 
khyas  and  the  Jainas  (because  they  hold  Destruction  to  be  only  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  object,  and  not  its  negation). 

330-331.  If  you  bring  forward  the  fact  of  sense-perceptibility  (of 
the  Word)  (as  an  argument  against  its  eternality),  then  this  would  fail 
with  reference  to  the  Viajeshikas  (who  hold  that  there  is  a  series  of  the 
word  "  Cow,  "  and  as  such  for  them  it  is  only  the  middle  one  of  the  series 
heard  at  the  present  time,  that  could  be  perceptible  ;  and  as  such  sense- 
perceptibility  of  the  whole  series  would  not  be  acceptable  to  them).  And 
if  (out  of  this  series)  the  first  and  the  middle  ones  be  made  the  Subject  of 
the  syllogism,  then  there  would  be  an  endless  number  of  Words  (for  the 
subject)  ;  and  if  the  last  (of  the  series)  be  said  to  be  the  Subject,  then  the 
premiss  would  become  baseless  for  us  (who  do  not  admit  of  any  such  thing 
as  the  last  Word)  inasmuch  as,  the  series  is  never-ending. 

331-333.  And  again,  if  all  Words  be  made  the  subject  of  your  syllo- 
gism, then  the  premiss  ("  because  of  perceptibility  by  the  senses  ")  would 
be  incapable  of  including  them  (since  all  Words  are  not  amenable  to  per- 
ception at  any  time).  And,  in  consideration  of  the  Olass  ("  Word  ")  your 
premiss  becomes  contradictory  too  (because  if  the  mere  fact  of  amenability 
to  sense-perception  be  the  ground  of  non-eternality,  then,  on  this  ground 
the  Olasa  would  also  come  to  be  nou-eternal,  because  the  Class  is  also 
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amenable  to  sense-percepfcion,  as  shown  under  "  Akrti  ").  If  you  supple- 
ment your  premiss  by  adding  the  qualifying  clause,  "  while  belonging  to  a 
Glass  "  (the  premiss  then  being  "  because,  while  belonging  to  a  Class,  it  is 
amenable  to  sense-perception  "),  then  too  it  fails  with  regard  to  us,  inas- 
much as  with  us,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  belonging  to  a  Class 
different  from,  it ;  and  as  for  an  individual  belonging  to  a  Glass  non-different 
from  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  with  you  (since  you  do  not  hold  the  indivi, 
dual  to  be  identical  with  the  Class,  as  we  do).  And  thus  your  premiss 
loses  its  efficiency. 

333-334.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  affix  "  matup "  (in  "  JatimnUvB 
sati  ")  may  be  attached  to  the  properties  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  (the 
form  of  the  premiss  being,  "  because  while  having  in  itself,  the  character  of 
being  included  in,  and  excluded  from,  certain  others,  (the  Word  is 
amenable  to  sense-perception  "), — even  then  the  argument  becomes  open  to 
the  same  fallacy  (as  shown  in  the  last  Karika),  inasmuch  as  even  in  a 
Class  we  have  the  idea  of  further  Classes  (and  as  such  become  included  in 
your  premiss). 

334-335.  Because  even  with  regard  to  the  classes  "  Cow,  "  &c.,  we  have 
a  further  generic  notion  of  (as  forming  part  of)  the  Class  "  Class  "  (in  which 
the  particular  Classes  are  capable  of  being  included);  and  these  (parti- 
cular classes)  are  also  capable  of  being  excluded  from  other  particular 
classes  (i.e.,  the  Class  "Cow  "  is  included  in  the  class  "  Class,  "  and  exclu- 
ded from  the  class  "  Horse  ").  And  thus,  in  this,  these  (particular  Classes) 
are  similar  to  Words.  (And  hence,  the  premiss  whereby  you  seek  to 
prove  the  non-eternality  of  Words  would  prove  the  non-eternality  of 
Classes  also,  which  cannot  be  acceptable  to  you). 

335-336.  And  further,  the  property  of  eternality  is  such  as  includes 
all  these  (Classes),  and  is  excluded  from  all  non-eternal  (particular) 
entities.  If  it  be  urged  that  "  these  properties  (of  inclusion  and  ex- 
clusion) are  either  only  secondnrily  or  falsely  (applicable  to  Classes)," — 
then  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  Letters  also. 

336-337.  Then  again,  for  you  (Vaifeshikas),  the  argument  (based 
upon    sense-perceptibility)    becomes    self-contradictory,    with  a  view  to 

S8S.38*  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that  a  Word  is  included  in  other  words,  in 
the  form  of  the  Class  "Word,"  and  is  excluded  from  other  words  in  its  own  speciOc 
form;  and  thus  our  argaemeut  remains  untouched.  The  author  objects  to  this  on 
the  ground  that  even  the  Class  "  Word  "  in  the  form  of  a  Class,  is  capable  of  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  generic  class  "  Class  "and  excluded  from  other  Classes  in  its  specific  form 
of  the  Class  "  Word.  "  And  hence  the  premiss  would  include  the  Class  also,  and  so  the 
fallacy  would  remain  intact. 

334.386  If  there  be  no  Class,  the  fallacies  urged  above  on.  the  ground  of  Classes 
would  all  fall  to  the  ground. 

835.338     Another  way  in  which  Inclusion  and  Exclusion  belong  to  Classes. 
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AtotiiB  that  are  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  yogis  (and  as  such  would  have 
to  bo  admitted  to  be  non-eternal).  Because  though  these  aie  eternal,  yet 
they  are  amenable  to  sense-perception. 

337-338.  And,  if  in  order  to  exclude  this  case  (of  atoms)  you  add 
"  (perceptible)  to  us  (ordinary  men)  "  (to  the  qualification  of  your 
premiss)  ; — then  too  the  premiss  becomes  contradictory,  with  a  view  to  the 
Selves  that  are  amenable  to  the  idea  of  "  I  "  (and  as  such,  being  percep- 
tible, these  would  have  to  be  admitted  to  be  non-eternal,  a  fact  not  accept- 
able to  the  Vai9eshika). 

338-339.  In  the  case  of  pleasure,  &o.,  we  find  the  Self  to  be  absolutely 
amenable  to  sense-perception  due  tp  contact  with  the  Mind,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  Inferential  premisses  or  Verbal  authority. 

339-340.  If  you  make  "  amenability  to  external  senses  "  the  qualifica- 
tion of  your  premiss, — then  too  it  becomes  contradictory  ;  on  account  of 
the  fact  of  Classes  also  belonging  to  (other)  Classes  (and  Classes  are  also 
amenable  to  external  senses)  ;  inasmuch  as  a  Glass  ("  Cow  "),  happening 
to  co-exist  (inhere  together)  in  a  single  object  (the  Cow)  with  another  Class 
("  earthy  "),  comes  to  belong  to  a  Glass  (and  it  is  already  proved  to  be 
amenable  to  eternal  sense-perception ;  and  as  such,  in  accordance  with  your 
argument,  the  Class  also  would  come  to  be  non-eternal). 

341-342.  If  you  assert  the  fact  of  its  being  a  substrate  (of  Inclu- 
sion and  Exclusion), — then  (we  reply  that)  since  these  (Exclusion  and 
Inclusion)  are  immaterial  entities,  they  cannot  have  a  substrate.  If  you 
assert  inference  (to  be  the  relation  bearing  between  Exclusion  and 
Inclusion  and  the  Word), — then  (we  reply)  that  this  (Inherence)  as 
held  by  you,  has  already  been  rejected  by  us  (above).  If,  lastly  (by  In- 
herence) you  mean  "identity"  (as  held  by  us),  then  such,  identity  is 
held  to  exist  among  Classes  also  (hence  these  also  would  come  to  be 
non-eternal). 

342-343.  So  (you  see)  you  take  upon  yourself  the  undesirable  task  of 
assuming  many  qualifications  with  a  view  to  prove  the  Word  to  be  other 
than  eternal.  It  would  be  much  better  for  you  to  enumerate  all  the  enti- 
ties that  are  eternal  (for  both  of  us),  and  then  to  bring  forward  the  fact 
of  the  Word  being  other  than  these  as  your  '  reason  ' ! ! 

343-341.     But  (in  that  case)  wo  could  also  prove  the  eternality  (of 

888.3S9  The  Vaiceshika  holds  the  self  to  be  perceptible  by  means  of  contact 
with  Mind. 

S11.3M  "  Identity  among  Classes. "  The  Claas  "  Tree  "  is  identical  with  the  Class 
"  Mongo  tree  "  on  the  ground  of  both  equally  belonging  to  the  Class  "  Sabstance." 

8*2.843  "  Enumerate,  &o. "  That  is  to  say  you  should  frame  your  argument  thus  : 
"  Word  is  non-eternal,  because  it  is  other  than  Aka^a,  &o.,  like  the  Jar.  "  The  absurdity 
of  the  proposed  argument  is  palpable,  and  it  is  only  put  forward  in  a  joking  spirit. 
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Word),  like  that  of  Aka9a,  on  the  ground  of  its   being    other  than  the 
trees,  &c.,  which  are  non-eternal. 

344-345.  If  you  assert  as  your  '  reason '  mere  amenability  to  senses,  as 
held  by  the  Sankhyas  and  the  Bauddhas  (who  deny  the  existence  of  a  Class 
altogether), — then,  too,  the  fallaciousness  (of  the  argument)  becomes  clear, 
in  consideration  of  the  Class  (the  existence  whereof)  we  have  proved 
above. 

345-347.  Just  as  a  "reason"  becomes  fallacious,  if  it  fails  to  qualify 
the  minor  term,  in  accordance  with  the  theoi-y  of  the  adversary, — 
so,  in  the  same  manner  (it  would  be  fallacious)  if  it  fails  to  co-exist  (in 
a  substrate)  with  the  major  term  and  to  exclude  its  contradictory.  Conse- 
quently, though,  in  the  above  instance  the  Glass  would  not  be  an  entity 
for  the  propounder  of  the  argument  (the  Sankhya  or  the  Bauddha),  yet  the 
argument  remains  fallacious  until  it  (the  Class  as  held  by  his  adversary, 
the  Mimansaka)  has  not  been  rejected  (i.e.,  until  it  has  been  definitely 
established  that  there  is  no  such  entity  as  a  Glass). 

347-348.  And  it  ought  to  be  clearly  explained,  what  is  this  "  amena- 
bility to  sense-pereeption"  ?  (1)  Is  it  something  other  than  its  substrates? 
(2)  oris  it  identical  with  them  ?  and  (3)  is  it  distinct  in  each  separate  sub- 
strate ?  or  (4)  is  it  the  same  in  all  substrates  ? 

348-349.  In  all  these,  in  accordance  with  the  alternative  that  may  be 
accepted  by  the  adversary,  respectively  in  the  order  of  the  citation  of  the 
alternatives,  you  have  the  fallacies  of  (1)  "  Asddharana"  (i.e.,  the  middle 
term  neither  co-existing  with  the  major  term  nor  excluding  its  contradic- 
tory) (i.e.,  if  it  be  different  from  the  substrate,  and  distinct  in  each  individual 
substrate,  then  such  qualification  would  exist  only  in  the  minor  term,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  as  such,  could  not  prove  anything)  ;  (2)  "  Doubtfulness  " 
(or  "  uncertainty  ")  (i.e.,  if  it  be  held  to  be  different  from  its  substrate, 
then  since  we  do  not  admit  of  this,  the  premiss  would  be  doubtful,  and 
hence  inconclusive  for  us),  and  (3)  "  Absence"  (non-relation)  of  the  middle 
term  in  the  major  term  (i.e.,  if  it  were  restricted  to  each  particular  individual, 
then  the  amenability  that  would  reside  in  the  minor  term  would  not 
belong  to  anything  else,  not  even  to  the  major  term),  and  (4)  "  Non-exis- 
tence in  the  Sapahsha  "  (i.e.,  the  Instance  cited)  (because,  like  the  last,  the 
amenability  belonging  to  the  minor  term  could  not  belong  to  the  Instance). 

349-351.  And  further  your  "  reason  "  (amenability  to  sense-perception) 
applies  also  to  cases  contrary  to  your  conclusion,  for  the  following  reasons- 
(1)  (The  Word  is  eternal)  because  it  resides  in  the  Akaqsk  alone,  like  its 
omnipresence — this    argument    applying    to   the    Vaipeshika  (who    holds 

346.847  So  long  aa  the  Class  is  not  rejected,  the  premiss  will  be  found  to  include 
this  (Class) — and  this  is  contradictory  to  non  eternality;  as  the  class  is  held  by  all 
to  be  eternal. 
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Words  to  belong  to  Aka^a,  which  he  holds  to  be  eternal  and  all-per- 
vading), (2)  It  is  eternal,  because  it  is  nmenable  to  the  sense  of  audition, 
—like  the  Class  "  Word.  "  And  (3)  its  eternality  may  be  proved  on  the 
ground  of  its  aforesaid  all-pervadimg  character,  like  that  of  Aka^a. 

351-352.  We  must  also  consider  the  character  of  your  Instance  (Jar) : 
If  you  use  it  (the  word  "  jar  ")  in  its  direct  denotation  (ihe  Class  "  ]ar")> 
then  it  comes  to  be  without  the  major  term  (non-eteimality)  (inasmuch 
as  the  Class  is  always  eternal).  If  you  use  it  in  the  sense  of  an  in- 
dividual jar,  then  too,  we  will  ask— ^Is  this  individual  different  from 
the  Class,  or  is  it  identical  with  it  ?  If  it  be  held  to  be  different 
(from  the  Class),  then  the  very  subject  becomes  such  as  is  not  admitted 
by  us  (who  do  not  admit  of  any  jar  apart  from  the  Glass  "  jar  ")  ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  held  to  be  identical  (with  the  Class)  then  it 
becomes  such  as  is  not  admitted  by  others  (who  do  not  hold  the  individual 
to  be  identical  with  the  Class). 

353.  If  it  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  undefined  or  abstract  (nirvi- 
Icalpika)  form  (of  tlie  jar), — then  too,  this  form  could  be  neither  absolutely 
eternal  nor  absolutely  non-eternal,  inasmuch  as  that  factor  (of  this  un- 
defined form  of  an  object)  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Class "  is 
universally  held  to  be  of  eternal,  being  something  other  than  the  perish- 
able factor  (embodied  in  the  Individuals). 

354.  We  must  also  consider  the  character  of  "non-eternality  "  (your 
major  term)  ;  If  by  it  you  mean  utter  destruction,  then  for  us,  the  Instance 
(the  jar)  becomes  devoid  of  the  major  term  (because  even  when  the  jar  is 
broken,  it  continues  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  "substance,"  and  as  such  it 
is  never  totally  destroyed).  And  if  by  it  you  mean  partial  destruction,  then 
you  have  the  same  discrepancy  of  the  Instance,  in  accordance  with  your 
theory  (of  the  total  destractibility  of  the  Word).  Such  is  the  way  of 
pointing  out  fallacies  (in  your  argument). 

355.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  theorists  accept  the  denotable  form  of 
the  Word  to  be  eternal  (j.e.,  the  Word  to  be  eternal  in  its  tZenotofci'Kfj/). 
The  difference  of  opinion  lies  only  with  regard  to  the  specific  shape 
attributed  to  such  (denotable  form  of  the  Word).  And  we  have  proved 
that  it  is  the  Letters  (that  compose  the  Word,  which  constitute  the 
denotable  form  of  the  Word)  (i.e.,  the  Word  is  denotable  only  in  the 
form  given  to    it  by  the  letters  composing  it). 

o 

356.  Question .-    "  What   is  the   use   of   asserting    the  eternality  of 

8E8  The  undefined  form  has  two  taotora,  the  Clnsa  and  the  Individanl,  the  former 
eternal  and  the  latter  non-eternal.  And  since  your  instance  ia  neither  altogether  eternal 
nor  altogether  non-eternal,  therefore  it  cannot  conclusively  prove  either  the  eternality 
or  the  non-oternality  of  the  Word. 

3'8    Now  begins  the   explanation  of  Aph.  19,     The  Bhashya  on  the  SK<m  proceeds 
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the  relation  (of  Words  and  Meaning,)  ia  the  chapter  on  Words  P  "  Ans :  (The 
use  is  that)  as  a  matter  of  fact,  (even  in  this  chapter)  the  real  matter  for 
consideration  is  the  eternality  of  Relations,  inasmach  as  we  enquire  into 
the  character  of  the  Word,  only  with  a  view  to  get  at  the  true  character 
of  the  Kelation  (that  it  bears  to  its  meaning). 

357.  Or,  (the  eternality  of  the  Relation  is  introduced,  because)  the 
eternality  of  the  Word  is  proved  through  (and  on  account  of)  the  eternality 
of  the  Relation.  For,  if  the  Word  were  perishable,  we  Could  not  have  the 
eternality  of  the  Relation. 

358.  Even  in  a  case  where  we  are  cognisant  of  eternal  relations  of 
non-eternal  objects,  the  substrate  (of  the  relation)  is  never  absent ;  and 
hence  the  relation  never  ceases  (to  exist). 

359.  But  (in  the  case  of  Words)  the  word  "Cow"  (as  uttered  by 
different  persous)  has  not  a  similar  continuance.  Because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  not  cognisant  of  any  difference  between  the  Word  ("  Cow  "  as 
uttered  by  one  person,  and  the  same  word  as  uttered  by  another).  There- 
fore we  assert  the  eternality  of  the  Word  ("  Cow,"  f.  i.),  which  is  one 
only  (the  difference  lying  only  in  the  utterances  that  serve  to  manifest  the 
already  existing  Word). 

360.  Though  even  if  the  Word  and  its  Relations  were  caused  (and  as 
such  non-eternal),  there  would  be  a  Relation, — yet  since  such  a  Relation 
would  end  with  its  very  assertion,  it  would  belong  to  that  particular  in- 
dividual alone,  and  we  could  not  recoginse  the  relation  to  belong  to  all  in- 
dividuals. 

361.  And  further,  since  in  the  indiyidual  Cow,  we  have  an  admixture 
of  many  classes, — such  as  "Earthy,"  "Substance,"  "Entity,"  "Tailed," 
&c.,  &o.— therefore  we  could  not  recognise  the  bovine  animal  to  belong  to 
the   class   "  Cow  "   until  the    word  "  cow  "  happened    to  be   used    (with 

to  lay  down  the  eternality  of  the  relation  of  words  and  meaninga.  And  the  first  half 
of  the  Karika  objects  to  this.  The  reply  is  that  the  eternality  of  the  Eolation  would  not 
be  possible  if  the  Word  itself  were  non-eternal. 

868  This  anticipates  the  objection  that  even  of  non-eternal  objects  (individual 
jars,  &o.)  we  cognise  eternal  relations  with  the  Class,  &c.  The  sense  of  the  Karika  is  that 
even  in  that  case  some  individual  or  other  is  always  extant,  and  as  such,  the  relation 
has  always  got  a  substrate  ready  j  so,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  the  relation 
is  concerned,  that  (individual)  which  bears  the  relation  to  the  Class  is  ever  extant  or 
eternal. 

860  When  no  Word  bears  any  permanent  relation  with  any  object,  then  if  we  were 
to  use  the  word  "  Cow,  "  we  would  ntter  it,  and  point  oat  the  Cow  before  us  as  being 
the  object  denoted  by  it.  And  as  such  the  relation  of  the  word  "  Cow  "  would  rest  in 
that  individual  alone,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  have  an  idea  of  all  the 
cows  in  the  world  following  upon  our  hearing  of  the  word  "  Cow. "  Bat  such  is  the 
case  with  all  of  us,  hence  the  relation  mast  be  admitted  to  be  eternal. 
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reference  to  the  individual  animal)  several  times  (and  as  snch  on  the  first 
use  of  the  word  we  could  not  ascertain  whether  the  animal  belonged  to 
the  class  "  Cow,"  or  "  Earthy,"  &c.). 

362.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Word  is  an  uncaused 
entity,  and  as  such  never  perishes, — because  it  is  eternally  connected  with 
an  eternal  relation  (with  its  denotation), — just  like  Aka9a,  Atoms,  &o. 

363.  Or,  the  eternality  of  the  relation  is  not  asserted  in  the  Sutra 
at  all.  Even  if  it  be  taken  to  assert  the  eternality  of  the  Word,  then, 
too,  the  Bhcishya  (wherein  the  eternality  of  the  relation  is  directly 
mentioned)  becomes  explicable  (as  being  applicable  to  the  eternality  of  the 
Word). 

364.  (In  that  case,  the  meaning,  of  the  Bhashya  passage  "  na  cakrt- 
yS,  ^ahdasya  sambandhah  fakyaie  kartum,"  is  that)  since  the  Word, 
heard  but  once,  refers  to  many  Classes  ( "  Earthy,  "  &c.)  in  their  abstract 
forms,  it  cannot  definitely  point  out  its  own  specific  denotation  ("  Cow  "), 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  aforesaid  Classes  (unless  it  were  used 
several  times). 

365-366.  Because,  the  word  "  Cow  "  would  get  at  the  denotation  of 
the  specific  Glass  "  Cow,  "  only  after  a  long  time,  when  it  has  been  heard 
several  times,  and  has  thereby  set  aside,  (1)  the  classes  "  living  beings," 
&o.,  (2)  the  property  of  "  whiteness,"  (3)  the  action  of  "  moving,"  (4)  the 
classes  "  horned,"  "  tailed  "  and  the  like,  (5)  and  also  the  individual  cows, 
the  "  white  cow,"  the  "  hornless  cow  "  and  the  like,  indicated  by  the  Word 
(on  account  of  these  individuals  being  included  in  the  Glass  "  cow  "  which 
is  denoted  by  the  word  "  Cow"). 

367.  And  if  a  word  were  to  continue  to  exist  for  such  a  long  time 
who  could  destroy  it  after  that  ?  This  we  shall  further  prove  under  the 
twenty-first  Sutra. 


368-369.  The  affix  "  krtvasuc"  (as  in  "  ashtakrtvah  gocabda 
uccaritah  ")  is  used  when  the  actions  are  many  and  the  active  agent 
only  one.  And  since  we  find  its  use  (with  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
word),  it  becomes  certain  that  what  is  (said  to  be)  repeated  (eight  times) 
is  the  action  of  the  Word  (which  ever  continues  to  be  one  only).  If  the 
word  ("Cow"  as  uttered  now)  were  other  (than  the  one  uttered  in  the 
past),  then  we  could  not  have  the  notion  of  repetition  (which  is  possible 
only  when  both  are  one  and  the  same  Word).  If  the  number  ("  eight") 
belonged  to  the  Word,  we  would  have  "  ashtau  9abdah  uccaritah  "  (and  not 
"  ashtakrtvah  ^aibda,  uccaritah.") 

888.8S9    With  this  begins  the  treatment  o£  Siltra  20,     "  Beeaaso  of  the  absence  of 
number  (with  regard  to  the  Word)  "  (I-i-20). 
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370.  "  But  we  do  find  such  uses  as  '  a(Jya  BrShmnncih  asMakrIvo 
bhuktavantah,'  -where  we  have  a  diversity  of  the  active  agents  (Brah- 
manas)  ;  and  hence  (the  argument  based  upon  the  use  of  the  affix 
krtvasuch  is  inconclusive  " — with  this  in  view,  the  objector  says  (in  the 
Bliasaya)  "what  if  it  is  so?"  (i.e.,  what  if  we  have  the  krtvnsitch  in 
"  ashtakfitvah  9abda  uccaritah.") 

371.  Therefore  in  order  to  meet  this  charge  of  inconclusiveness,  the 
use  of  the  krtvasuo  is  interpreted  as  pointing  out  another  proof  (of  the 
singleness  of  words) :  The  use  (of  the  krtvasuch)  indicates  recognition 
(and  this  could  be  possible  only  when  the  two  are  tlie  same). 

372.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  argument  based  solely  upon 
the  use  of  the  krtvasuc  is  not  contradictory  ;  inasmuch  as  even  in  the 
instance  cited  (that  of  the  Brahmanas  having  eaten  eight  times)  the  idea 
that  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that  with  reference  to  a  single  Brahmana 
{i.e.,  the  sentence  means  that  each  of  the  Brahmanas  ate  eight  times, — the 
repetition  lying  in  the  action  and  not  in  the  agent). 

373.  Recognition  is  held  to  be  a  proof  (or  means  of  right  notion), 
when  it  is  brought  about  by  means  of  a  perfect  sense-organ.  The  adver- 
sary however  urges  its  inconclusiveness,  on  the  ground  of  similarity, 
which  serves  to  taint  the  object  perceived. 

374-375.  But  (in  reply  to  this  we  assert  that)  in  a  case  where  the 
object  (subsequently  perceived)  is  ofeays  cognised  as  being  similar  (to  the 
one  previously  perceived), — Recognition  (of  tlie  one  as  being  the  same  as 
the  other)  is  accepted  to  be  mistaken.  But,  in  the  present  case  (i.e.,  the 
case  of  the  Word  "  Cow,"  f.  i.)  we  invariably  have  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  one  (that  we  hear  now)  is  tlie  same  (identically)  (as  the 
one  heard  previously).  And  the  validity  of  Recognition  (as  a  means  of 
right  notion)  is  established  by  the  fact  of  its  proving  the  existence  of  the 

811  The  use  of  the  hrtvasac  by  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  asserting  the 
singleness  of  the  word.  What  it  does  is  to  indicate  the  fa:0t  of  the  word  as  now  used 
being  recognised  to  be  the  same  as  that  nsed  in  the  past,  and  this  fact  of  recognition 
proves  the  singleness  of  the  word. 

313  The  meaning  of  the  adversary  is  that  even  when  the  sense-organ  is  in  per- 
fect order,  the  recognition  of  a  certain  object  as  being  the  same  that  we  had  seen 
before,  may  be  a  mistaken  one ;  inasmuch  as  it  could  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
certain  degree  of  similarity  between  the  two  objects— which  similarity  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  identity.  And  as  such  mere  Recognition  of  the  word  as  being  the  same 
as  the  one  heard  before,  is  not  enough  to  prove  its  eternality. 

311.316  What  we  had  perceived  at  first  was  only  the  word  "  Cow,  "  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Latterly  hearing  the  word  repeated  we  conclade  that  the  word  we  had  previously 
perceived  has  again  appeared  at  the  present  time — and  this  element  of  the  present 
existence  of  the  previously  perceived  word  is  not  amenable  to  any  means  of  right 
60 
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previously-heard  word  at  the  time  of    recognition — which  fact  (of  such 
existence)  is  over  and  above  the  fact  previously  perceived. 

376.  (In  the  obiection  urged  in  the  Bliashya)  what  is  meant  to  be 
shown  is  the  inconclusive  character  of  Recognition  (as  a  proof  of  etei-- 
nality)  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  showing  that  (if  Recognition  were  the  sole 
ground  for  eternality,  then),  even  such  clearly  non-eternal  entities  (as 
Cognition  and  Action)  would  come  to  be  eternal ;  inasmuch  as  we  have 
Recognitions  of  these  also. 

377.  Obj  :  "  That  '  these  are  not  perceptible  by  the  senses  '  appears  to 
be  an  irrelevant  reply ;  inasmuch  as  the  ol)jector  has  not  asserted  the 
eternality  of  these,  on  tlie  ground  of  their  perceptibility  by  the  senses. 

378.  "  (He  has  not  sought  to  base  eternality  upon  sense-percepti- 
bility) lest  eternality  come  to  belong  to  such  (perishable)  objects  as  the 
jar,  &c.,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  perceptibile  by  the  senses,  or  such 
(imperishable)  objects  as  Akafa,  &c.,  come  to  be  non-eteraal,  on  the 
ground  of  their  imperceptibility  by  the  sense-organs. 

379.  "  In  fact,  they  have  not  even  asserted  Cognition  and  Action  to 
be  eternal,  by  themselves.  What  they  have  sought  to  sliow  (by  bringing  for- 
ward the  case  of  these)  was  the  inconclusiveness  (of  mere  Recognition  as  a 
ground  of  eternality)  ;  and  this  remains  just  the  same  (whether  Cogni- 
tion and  Action  be  perceptible  or  imperceptible,  eternal  or  non-eternal) 
(and  hence  the  reply  given  in  the  Bliashya  does  not  at  all  touch  the 
question  raised  by  the  objector;  and  as  such,  the  Bliashya  is  altogether 
irrelevant)." 

380.  Bep  :  By  the  denial  of  the  sense-perceptibility  (of  Cognition  and 
Action),  all  that  is  meant  is  that  there  is  no  Recognition  of  these  ;  in- 
asmuch as  Recognition  is  possible  only  through  sense-perception. 

381.  Therefore  all  that  tlie  Reply  serves  to  do  is  that  it  admits  these 

notion  other  than  Reoognition.  Thus  having  an  inrlepenrlent  object  of  its  own,  Recog- 
nition cannot  but  be  accepted  to  be  a  distinct  means  of  right  knowledge. 

818  This  refers  to  tlie  Bliashya  pasaas^e  wherein  the  Piirvftpakshi  is  made  to 
nrga  that  "  Cognition  and  Action  are  also  recognised  to  be  the  same  na  thoae  previously 
perceived,"  by  which  the  objector  implies  that  if  mere  Recognition  were  enoiiKh 
authority  for  the  eternality  of  the  object,  then  even  aach  non-eternal  entities  I'S 
Cognition  and  Action  would  come  to  be  eternal ;  therefore  the  Recognition  of  the  Word 
at  being  the  same  as  previously  heard,  cannot  prove  ita  eternality. 

811  Inreply  to  the  above  objection  the  Bhashyahns  put  forward  the  argument  tliat 
"  these  are  not  perceptible  by  the  senses  (and  it  is  only  those  objects  tbat  are  so  per- 
ceptible whose  reoognition  authorises  the  notion  of  eternality)."  And  the  Karikas 
811-  19  bring  forward  objections  against  this  reply  of  the  Bhashya. 

318  "  If  one  were  to  prove  eternality  on  the  ground  of  perceptibility,  then  all 
perceptiblo  objecta.  Jar,  &o.,  wonld  come  to  be  eternal — and  all  imperceptible  objects, 
Akil(;a,  &o., — woal4  become  non-ettTnal," 
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(Cognition  and  Action)  to  be  the  contraiHctory  of  the  major  term  (eter- 
nality)  (of  the  sjlloj<ism  based  upon  the  Recognition  of  words),  bat  denies 
its  relation  with  the  middle  term  (recognition ).  And  (the  alternative 
assertion  "  if  they  are  amenable  to  sense-perception,  they  must  be  eter- 
nal ")  admits  tlie  relation  (of  these)  with  the  middle  term,  and  denies  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  contradictory  of  the  major  term  (eteniality). 

382.  And  if  the  purpose  (of  the  objection)  be  to  prove  the  eternality 
of  these  (Cognition  and  Action), — (and  not  to  deny  the  eternality  of  Words, 
on  the  ground  of  their  Recognition, — then  we  will  reply  to  it  by  pointing 
but  the  irrelevancy  (of  such  au  argument)  (because  while  setting  about 
to  j)rove  the  non-eternality  of  the  word,  the  objector  would  be  proving 
the  eternality  of  Cognition  and  Action,  which  has  got  nothing  to  do 
with  the    eternality  of  theWoid);  just  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  case  of 

"group  "  and  "forest  "  (in  the  section  on  '  Vanavdda'). 

383.  The  alternative  repl)' — with  regard  to  Recognition  and  Eter- 
nality (of  Cognition  and  Action) — (without  any  definte  assertion) 
—  implies  a  disregard  (for  tlie  objection)  ; — the  sense  (underlying  this 
disregar(J)  being  that  this  your  objection  does  not  in  the  least  touch  my 
original  proposition  (with  regard  to  the  eternality  of  the  Word). 

384-385.  And  as  for  tlie  perishability  (non-eternality)  of  Cogni- 
tions and  Actions,  in  their  individual  forms, — there  is  no  Recognition  of 
these  ;  inasmuch  as  the  idea  (Cognition)  of  the  Jar  is  never  recognised 
in  the  idea  of  the  Horse.  And  as  for  their  generic  forms  of  potentiality 
(of  Ideas  to  denote  their  object.s,  &c.)  and  Glass — on  which  is  based  their 
Recognition, — in  these  forms  tlie  Cognition  and  Action  are  always  held 
to  be  eternal  by  all  tlieox-ists,  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

386.  But  this  interpretation,  (of  the  phrase  "  perceptible  by  sense  " 
as  occuring  in  the  Bhashya'Sja  te  pratyakshe,"  as  meaning  "Recogni- 
tion,") is  too  farfetclied.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  reject  the  Rocognition  of 
Cognition  and  Action — being,  as  it  is,  known  to  (and  accepted  by)  all  men. 

582  In  the  cliapter  on  Forest  tlie  adversary  wliile  setting  about  to  deny  the  Class, 
goes  to  prove  the  perceptibility  of  the  Forest ;  and  there  too  we  have  pointed  out  the 
irrelevancy  of  the  argument. 

e<!4.8i  The  individual  cognition  that  has  appeared  at  one  time  is  at  once  destroyed, 
and  cinnot  appear  again.     Therefore  there  is  no  lecoguition  of  it. 

An  Idea  is  recognised  as  an  Idea  only  on  the  ground  of  both  belonging  to  tlie 
same  Class  fof  '  Wea')  and  both  having  the  povper  to  denote  their  objects.  And  in  the 
form — of  Class  or  potentiality — all  tilings  are  hehi  to  be  eternal. 

38(1  The  K.  380 — 385  embody  the  Iteply  given  by  a  certain  section  of  the  Mimau- 
sakas.  The  aaihor  now  rejects  this  lieply  as  being  improper.  Certain  Cognitions  and 
Actions  are  always  recognised  to  be  identical,  and  it  is  not  proper  to  deny  this  without 
any  reasonings. 
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3S7.  And  those  means  of  right  knowledge,  that  seem  to  bring  abonfc 
the  cognition  of  Ideas  and  Actions,  serve  also  to  bring  about  the  Recog- 
nition of  these.  Wherefore,  then,  slionld  not  this  (Recognition)  prove  their 
eternality  ? 

388.  (And  when  the  Recognition  of  these  is  so  palpable)  a  mere 
verbal  (groundless)  denial  of  Recognition  could  also  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  Word  (whose  Recognition  could  also  be  as  easily  denied  if  no  proofs 
for  such  denial  were  required).  (And  if  it  be  urged  that  the  Bhashya 
only  denies  the  perceptibility  of  these,  and  not  their  Recognition,  then) 
as  for  perceptibility,  apart  from  recognisability,  its  denial  here  (in  the 
Bliashya)  does  not  serve  any  purpose  (iTiasmucli  as  the  denial  of  the  mere 
perceptibility  of  Ideas  and  Actions,  does  not  affect  the  objector's  arguments, 
and  as  such,  would  be  quite  irrelevant). 

389.  And  that  Action  is  perceptible  and  eternal  will  be  proved  under 
the  Sutra,  "  EvpafabdavibJiagaeca "  ("since  there  is  no  differentiation 
of  forms  or  expressions  of  these  ")  ;  (and  hence  the  denial  of  the  percep- 
tibility and  eternality  of  Actions  by  a  Mimansaka  would  be  a  sheer  self- 
contradiction.  Therefore  (for  the  above  reasons)  we  must  explain  (the 
Bhashya  "  na  te  pratyakshe,"  &c. )  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

390-394.  We  do  not  accept  mere  Recognisability  (of  tlie  word)  to  be 
enough  proof  of  eternality ;  all  that  we  mean  (by  bringing  forward  the 
fact  of  the  Recognition)  is  to  show  that  the  theory  of  non-eternality  (of 
Words)  is  opposed  to  a  fact  of  sense-perception  (their  Recognition).  And, 
as  such  (since  our  statement  is  no  Inferential  argument),  it  cannot  be  called 
Inconclusive  (which  is  a  fallacy  applying  to  Inferences  alone).  Conse- 
quently, the  objection  (urged  by  the  adversary)  is  an  objection  against  an 
altogether  foreign  subject  (tlie  non-eternality  of  Actions,  &c.)  :  (the  impli- 
cation of  the  objection  being)  '  Why  don't  you  Mimansaka  deny  the  non- 
eternality  of  Ideas  and  Actions  (on  the  ground  of  their  Recognisability)? 
Even  to  such  (an  irrelevant  objection)  we  make  the  following  reply  :—  It  is 
by  Inference  that  we  get  the  notion  of  the  non-eternality  of  Words  (whose 
eternality)  is  perceptible  by  the  sense  (of  Audition);  and  hence  the 
former  (non-eternality  as  proved  by  Inference)  is  rejected  (in  favour  of 
eternality)  by  the  stronger  (Sense-perception  which  proves  the  word  to  be 
eternal).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Ideas  and  Cognitions,  non- 
eternality  is  only  inferred  from  their  recognisability  ;  and  the  non-eternality 

893.S9V  The  nrgument  is  that  words  lire  eternal,  because,  being  perceptible  they 
ftie  recognisable  ;  and  Ideas  and  Actions  not  being  perceptible,  even  if  they  are  recogni- 
sable, our  premiss  does  not  apply  to  these. 

Perceptibility  may  mean  audibility ;  and  thereby  the  premiss  is  restricted  to 
words  alone,  the  full  syllogism  being — "word  is  eternal,  because,  being  audible  it  is 
recognisable — lilie  the  Class  '  Word.'  " 
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also  of  these  is  similarly  got  at  (by  means  of  Inference) ;  hence  between 
these  two,  there  is  no  difference  of  strength  (and  as  such  the  one 
cannot  be  rejected  by  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Word)  ;  and  it  is  with 
this  fact  in  view  that  the  Bhashya  says, — "  these  are  not  perceptible  by  tho 
sense  "  (and  as  such  both  eternality  and  non-eternality  of  these  are  got  at 
by  Inference,  and  hence  are  equally  strong  in  validity).  Or,  "  perceptibi- 
lity "  may  be  explained  as  a  qualification  of  the  middle  term  (the  argument 
being  "  Word  is  eternal,  because,  being  perceptible,  it  is  recognisable  ")  ;  or 
"  perceptibility"  may  be  interpreted  as  audibility;  and  when  this  is  made 
the  middle  term,  we  could  have  the  Clnss  "  Word  "  as  the  instance. 

395.  Only  such  Action,  as  has  a  supersensuous  (imperceptible) 
substrate,  is  called  '' impei-ceptible " ;  and  the  theory,  that  Idea  is  im- 
perceptible, has  been  rejected  under  "  punyavada." 

396.  And  those  Actions,  that  are  found  to  inhere  in  (belong  to) 
perceptible  objects,  are  accepted  (by  us),  like  Letters,  to  be  eternal,  on  the 
ground  of  their  Recognisability. 

397.  The  fact  of  these  eternal  Actions  not  being  always  perceived  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  manifesting  agencies.  That  very  agency 
which  yon  would  hold  to  be  the  producing  cause  of  these  (Actions  which 
you  hold  to  be  non-eternal),  will  be  held  by  ns  to  be  that  manifesting  cause. 

398.  And  just  as  even  for  yon,  the  Glass  "  Word  "  and  the  Glass 
"  Action,"  though  eternally  extant,  are  not  always  perceived,  so,  for  us  too, 
Idea  and  Action  (though  eternal  may  not  be  always  perceived  for  want  of 
manifesting  causes). 

399.  Or  again,  just  as  even  when  the  potentiality  (uf  a  certain  action) 
is  present  (in  the  active  agent),  the  Action  is  not  brouglit  about,  for  want 
of  some  other  cause, — so,  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  its  manifestation 
(which  may  not  be  brought  about  for  want  of  proper  manifesting  agencies 
and  other  auxiliary  causes). 

400-402.  Then  ngain,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  the  fact  of 
the  Action  being  something  different  from  the  individual  active  agents. 

S91  You  hold  a  certain  entity  to  be  productive  of  the  action,  and  we  hold  that  the 
very  same  entity  only  serves  to  manifest  the  action  to  perceptibility. 

400.*02  This  anticipates  the  objection  that—"  When  the  cases  for  the  prodaction 
and  manifestation  of  actions  are  equally  strong,  why  should  not  we  accept  the 
Prodnctiou  theory  ?  Thus  Eecognisability  may  be  explained  as  being  based  upon 
homogeneity."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  in  face  of  the  strong  arguments  of  the 
Bauddhas,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  Action  to  be  something  different 
from  the  active  agent  j  and  hence  it  would  be  far  more  hopeless  to  establish  innumeriible 
Glasses  of  Actions,  and  the  inclusion  of  different  individual  actions  in  different 
Glasses,  and  so  forth.  Yon  assume  the  different  Glasses  of  actions  only  with  a  view  to 
explain  the  notion  of  identity  that  we  have  at  the  time  of  Recognition  of  one  action 
(motion,  f.i.)   as  identical   witli  the  same   action  met  witli  at   some  other  time.     And 
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And  then  it  becomes  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  establish— (1)  a  thousand 
different  Glasses  belonging  to  each  of  the  innumerable  kinds  (of  Actions), 
(2)  as  also  the  facts  of  eacli  of  these  Classes  being  one  and  eternal  and 
inlieriug  in  each  individual  action,  (3)  and  the  further  fact  of  the  existence 
(inherence)  of  these  (Classes)  in  each  of  the  diverse  and  distinct  and 
(moinenlarlly)  perishable  parts  of  Actions.  For  tliese  reasons  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  idea  (recognition)  of  the  oneness  (identity)  of  the  action 
— *'  Motion," /.i. — is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Action  being  one  only. 

4.02-403.  And  the  notion  of  difference  (witii  regard  to  one  and  the 
same  action )  is  due  to  the  diversity  in  the  substrate  of  the  effort  (bring- 
ing about  the  Action).  (We  attribute  the  difference  to  the  diversity  of 
extermil  conditions,  and  not  to  any  divei'sity  in  the  Action  itself)  because 
we  are  not  cognisant  of  any  distinct  (mutually  exclusive)  individuals  of 
the  same  Action,  as  we  are  of  distinct  individual  Cows,  the  black,  the  red, 
&c.  (we  do  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  various  Motions,  as  we  do  the 
difference  in  the  various  Cows,  and  as  such  we  cannot  have  the  Class 
"  Motion,  "  as  we  have  the  Class  "  Cow)  "  and  hence  we  cannot  assume  it 
(the  Action,  Motion,  f.i.)  to  have  a  two-fold  character  (that  of  the  Class 
"  Motion,  "  and  that  of  the  individual  Motion). 

404.  Even  the  diversity,  in  the  shape  of  hasty,  slow,  Sj-c.  (with 
regard  to  the  same  action.  Motion,  f.i.),  may  be  (explained  as  being)  due  to 
the  diversity  (in  the  degree)  of  the  effort  put  forth  (by  the  individual 
persons    moving), — just   as    (even    when  you   admit   of    such   a   Class  as 

wh"?!!  it  is  Imrd  to  esfcablisli  a  single  action,  it  is  impossible  to  postulate  bo  many 
Classes  as"  Motion,"  "Runuiug,"  "  Tlirowing,"  &o. ;  in  fact  so  many  Classes  as  there  are 
actions.  And  we  have  not  only  to  assume  the  Classes,  but  so  many  properties  of 
singleness,  &o.,  as  are  necessary  in  each  Class — this  is  also  a  difficultassumption  to  prove ; 
and  over  and  above  this,  in  the  case  of  such  Classes,  as  "  Cow,"  &o  ,  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
assume  these,  inasmuch  as  of  such  Classes,  we  have  permanent  substrates,  in  the  shape 
of  the  individual  Cows ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  actions — Devadatta's 
motion,  f.i. — are  each  so  diverse  and  removed  from  one  another,  and  are  undergoing 
momentary  destruction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  such  entity  as  a  Class  which 
could  inhere  in  and  include  and  pervade  over  all  these  perishable  actions.  Tlierefore 
we  must  admit  all  motion  to  be  only  one  action;  and  the  recognition  of  one  Action 
occurring  at  present  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  perceived  before  must  be  admitted 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  action — Motion,  f.i. — being  one  only,  and  to  the  fact  of 
both  heloiiging  to  the  same  Class  "  Motion." 

402.403  We  have  an  idea  of  the  motion  of  Devadatta  being  different-  from  the 
motion  of  Rama,  because  of  the  difference  between  Devadatta  and  Kama  and  not  to  any 
diversity  in  the  action  itself. 

"  Substrate  of  the  effort"  is  the  peison  performing  the  action. 

404  Even  one  who  admits  of  the  Class"  Motion"  has  to  explain  the  notion  of 
the  diversity  productive  of  the  Class— aa  being  due  to  the  diversity,  &c.,  of  the  in- 
dividuals, and  not  as  really  belonging  to  the  Class.     So  we  too  explain  the  diversity  in 
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'Motion")  tlie  diversity  with  reference  to  the  Glass  ("Motion,"/,-/.)  is 
explained  as  being  due  to  the  diversity  among  the  Individual  (motions), 
or  again,  juat  as  the  idea  of  tlie  production  (or  appearance)  of  the  Class 
("  Motion  ")  is  due  to  tlie  production  of  the  Individual. 

405.  Idea  too  we  hold  to  be  one  and  eternal,  because  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  Intelligence  of  the  perHon  (which  Intelligence  is  one 
and  eternal.)  And  as  for  the  notion  of  diversity  ( with  regard  to  the  Idea), 
it  is  due  to  the  (diversity  of)  objects  (of  the  Idea). 

406-408.  The  Fire,  though  externally  endowed  with  the  power  to 
burn,  only  burns  combustible  objects  when  these  happen  to  be  presented 
before  it,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  a  Mirror,  or  a  clean  piece  of  rock-crys- 
tal, reflects  only  such  reflectible  objects  as  are  presented  before  it  (though 
they  are  externally  endowed  with  the  power  of  reflection).  In  the  same 
manner,  the  eternal  Intelligences,  functioning  in  the  bodies  of  men,  com  - 
prehend  such  objects,  colour  and  the  rest,  as  are  presented  before  them  by 
the  various  organs  of  sense.  And  it  is  this  "  Intelligence"  that  is  meant 
by  the  word  "  Idea  "  or  "  (Cognition)  "  in  the  Bhashya. 

409.  Thus  then  (it  must  be  admitted  that)  the  Idea  appears  perish- 
able, on  account  of  the  perishability  of  its  conncetion  with  the  organs  (of 
sense)  presenting  objects  before  it ;  just  as  the  Fire  does  not  appear  to 
have  an  eternal  power  of  burning,  on  account  of  the  non-proximity  of  any 
combustible  object. 

410.  And  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  "  Intelligence  "  (or  Cognition)  that 
Ideas  are  recognised  to  be  identical.  And  the  diversity  of  the  Ideas  of 
the  jar,  the  elephant,  &o.,  is  held,  by  all  people,  to  be  due  to  tlie  diversity 
of  these  (objects). 

411-412.  Those  who  have  the  difference  of  the  objects  (Jar,  &c.)  in 
view,  do  not  assert  one  Idea  to  be  the  same  as  the  other ;  and,  conversely, 
until  one  has  the  difference  of  objects  in  view,  he  cannot  but  recognise  one 
Idea  (to  be  identical  with  the  other)  :  (because  apart  from  the  objects  all 
Ideas  are  identical  in  being  "  Intelligence  ") :  It  is  with  this  dual  fact  in 
mind  that  the  Bhashya  has  asserted  "  these  (Ideas)  are  eternal  ?" 

412-413.  In  the  same  manner  is  to  be  proved  the  eternality  of  (Qua- 
lities, such  as)  "  Whiteness,  "  &c.  In  the  case  of  these  too,  the  notion  of 
diversity  is  due  to  the  diversity  of  the  objects  with  which  these  (Qualities) 
happen  to  be  related.  And  since  the  form  {Whiteness)  always  continues  to 
be  the  same,  who  could  dare  to  postulate  a  Glass,  as  "  White  "  (because 
that  which  is  one  only  cannot  constitute  a  Glass). 

the  shape  of  "  slow, "  "  hasty,"   &o.,  of  motions  to  be  dne  to  the  diversity  in  ttie  efforts 
pat  forth,  and  not  as  really  belonging  to  the  motion  itself. 

MS.ios  This  explains  why  people  do  not  cognise  all  objects  at  all  times,  when  their 
Intelligence  is  eternal. 
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414.  At  one  tlTiie  Whiteiiess  happens?  to  be  related  to  substances 
(Jar,  &c.),  and  at  others  it  hiippeiis  to  be  related  to  other  pi'operties  (^uch 
as  blackness,  redness,  ^c)  ;  and  it  is  ou  the  ground  of  the  diversity  of  these 
relations  that  Whiteness  comes  to  be  known  as  diverse,  in  the  shape  of 
"  bright  whiteness,"  "  dusty  whiteness  "  and  the  like  (whiteness  is  known 
to  be  bright  when  in  contact  with  a  substance  in  the  shape  of  Light,  and  it 
is  known  as  dark  when  it  is  in  contact  with  blackness ;  any  way  the  whiteness 
remains  the  same,  the  diversity  resting  in  the  accessories). 

415.  If  it  be  urged  that,  "  though  a  flame  is  momentary,  it  is  reeog' 
nised  to  be  the  same  (so  long  as  it  continues  to  burn)  (and  as  such  Recog- 
nition cannot  be  a  proof  of  eternality)," — then  (we  reply)  it  is  not  so:  in- 
asmuch as  in  this  case  too  the  object  of  Recognition  is  the  Glass  ( "  Flame  ") ; 
and  this  is  always  eternal  for  us. 

416.  And  that  factor  of  the  flame,  on  which  would  be  based  a  notion 
of  diversity,  through  the  presence  of  some  accessory  or  the  other, — with 
reference  to  such  a  factor,  Recognition  is  not  possible,  inasmuch  as  all 
possibility  of  such  Recognition  is  set  aside  by  the  notion  of  diversity  (a 
notion  of  Identity  being  the  necessary  element  in  all  Recognition). 

417-422.  (1)  The  word  "  Cow  "  uttered  yesterday,  exists  to-day  also, 
because  it  is  the  object  of  the  Idea  of  the  word  "  Cow,  " — like  the  word 
"  Cow "  uttered  to-day.  (2)  The  word  "  Cow "  uttered  now  existed 
yesterday, — because  of  the  aforesaid  reason.  (3)  Or,  in  both  of  these 
arguments,  we  may  have,  for  our  premiss,  the  fact  of  both  (the  word 
"Cow"  utteied  to-day  and  that  uttered  yesterday)  denoting  the  Class 
"Cow."  (4)  The  Idea  of  the  word  "  Cow  "  uttered  yesterday  served  to 
express  tlie  word  heard  to-day, — because  both  (the  Idea  of  the  word  utteied 
yesterday  and  that  heard  to-day)  had  the  word  "  Cow"  for  its  object, — like 
tlie  Idea  of  the  word  "Cow"  uttered  to-day.  (5)  Or,  the  Idea  of  the  word 
"  Cow  "  iieard  to-day  expresses  the  word  "  Co w  "  uttered  yesterday, — because 
of  the  same  reason  (i.e.,  because  the  present  Idea  has  the  word  "  Cow  "  for 
its  object), — like  the  previous  Idea  of  the  word  "  Cow  "  uttered  yesterday. 
(6)  Or,  both  (the  present  Idea  of  the  word  "  Cow  ''  heard  to-day  and  the 
previous  idea  of  the  word  "Cow"  as  heard  yesterday)  express  the  same 
object, — (because  both  have  the  word  "  Cow  "  for  their  object) — like  any 
other  Idea  of  a  single  object.  (7)  All  Ideas  of  the  Class  "  Cow,"  appearing 
at  different  times  and  at  different  places,  are  brought  about  by  a  single 
word  "  Cow," — because  they  are  Ideas  of  the  "  Cow," — like  the  Idea  of 
any  single  object  (Cow,  f.i.).  (8)  In  the  same  manner,  all  Ideas  of  the  word 
"  Cow  "  are  brought  about  by  the  single  word  "  Cow," — because  they  have 
the  word  "  Cow  "  for  their  objectj — like  the  Idea  of  any  single  object. 

♦n.W2     These  KSrikas  formulate  the  argnmeuta  proving  the  Bternality  of  the  Word. 
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423-424.  And  inasmuch  as  we  have  rejected  (under  "  Sphota")  any 
such  Glass  as  the  "  word  '  Cow,' " — it  cannot  be  urged  that  the  above 
arguments  are  redundant  (because  the  unity  of  the  Glass  "  word  '  Cow  '  " 
IS  admitted  by  the  adversary  also).  And  if  one  were  to  prove,  (from  the 
above  arguments)  the  unity  of  the  jar,  &c.  (such  as  "the  jar  seen  to-day  is 
the  same  as  the  one  seen  yesterday.  &o.,  &c.  "),— then,  since  we  too  admit 
of  this  (singleness  of  the  Jar),  with  reference  to  the  Class  "  Jar,  "  the  argu- 
ment  (urged  by  the  opponent)  would  become  redundant  (specially  as  no  one 
can  reasonably  deny  the  Class  "  jar,  "  in  the  way  that  we  have  denied  the 
Class  "  word  '  Cow '  ").  And  if,  by  the  above  inferential  arguments,  one 
were  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  individuals  (jar,  &c.), — then  against  this 
we  would  urge  the  contradiction  of  a.  fact  of  sense-perception  (the  diversity 
of  the  jars,  considered  individually),  which  is  proved  by  all  means  of 
right  notion  (since  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  senses  obtains  tlie 
support  of  all  other  Pramanas). 

425-426.  Some  people,  finding  the  gross  destruction  (of  objects)  to 
be  otherwise  inexplicable,  assume  certain  intermediate  subtle  destructions 
occurring  every  moment  (which  they  hold  as  leading  up  to  one  complete 
destruction  in  the  gross  form).  Even  these  people  (the  Banddlias),  in  the 
case  of  the  Word,  are  never  cognisant  of  its  gi'oss  destruction,  which 
is  greater  (and  as  such  more  easily  perceptible)  than  momentary  destruc- 
tion ;  and  hence  they  are  unable  to  prove  the  destructibility  (non-eternality) 
of  Words. 

427.  And  the  momentary  destruction  of  even  such  objects  as  the 
jar,  &c.,  is  to  be  rejected  by  the  aforesaid  arguments  (i.e.,  the  arguments 
employed  in  Karikas  417-22  to  prove  the  eternality  of  the  Word),— inas- 
much as  the  jar  is  recognised  to  be  the  same  now  as  it  was  a  few  seconds 
before  (which  would  not  be  possible  if  it  had  been  destroyed  at  every 
moment)  ;  specially,  so  long  as  the  jar  seen  (before  us)  is  not  destroyed 
(by  some  extraneous  causes). 

428.  One  who  would  seek  to  prove  the  momentary  destruction  of 

426.425.  The  Banddha  holds  that  of  all  objects  there  is  an  intelligent  dealrucfcion, 
and  this  they  call  "  gross  destruction  "  ;  and  in  order  to  explain  tliis  they  hold  that 
even  in  the  interim — i.e.,  dnring  the  time  between  the  production  and  the  destruction  of 
the  object — there  are  certain  minute  destructions  going  on  at  every  moment,  which  finally 
bring  about  the  final  gross  destraction.  And  tlie  Karika  means  that  even  these  people 
are  unable  to  prove  the  destruction'of  the  word.  Because,  of  the  word,  they  cannot 
perceive  even  the  gross  destruction,  from  which  they  could  infer  its  momentary  destruc- 
tion. Nobody  is  ever  cognisant  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Word  as  we  are  of  that 
of  the  jar,  &o.  Consequently,  when  even  such  avowed  Destructionists  as  the  Baudillias 
fail  to  prove  the  non-eternality  of  the  Word,  it  is  sheer  daring  on  the  part  of  others  to 
seek  to  prove  such  au  impossible  fact. 
61 
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ol)J6cts  on  tlie  strengtli  of  the  instance  of  tite  Flame,  would  be  open  to  t6e 
contradiction  of  weBknown  facts'  of  Senge'-perceptian  (andlnfeue.nee),  as 
shown  above  (fn  Karikas  417-24). 

429.  (Ereii  if  we-  were  to  admit  of  the-  momentary  destrtrction  of  ther 
Jar)  when,,  in  one-  moment,  it  would  have  been  .destroyed  utterly  (with- 
out leaving  any  traoB), — tliere  woald  he  no  mafcenal  cause  for  its  appear- 
aiice  at  the  next  moment,  and  as  such  (the  appearance  of  the  Jar  at  tb& 
next  mom-eiit)  would  be  ine.^plic-.ible. 

430.  Becau'se,  priw  to-  the  destructio-n  of  one  momentaiy  form  of  the- 
jav,  the  follo-wiiig  mo-ment  (i.e.,  the  moment  of  the  existence  of  the  next 
iiiomentai-y  form)'  was  abso-lu'tely  non-existe-nt ;  and  as  snch,  at  the  time 
©f  the  mom'sntary  destruction  it  could  not  have  any  action  (whereby  it 
could  appear  to  view).  And  when,  the  next  moment  (which  the  Kanddha 
holds  to  be  the  moment  of  the  re  consti'uctiop  of  the  jar),  does  appear,  it 
is  itself  swallo-wed  np  by  neu;ationi  (becuuse  no  sooner  wouT'd  it  appear, 
than  it  wwild  be  destroyed,  a.ccording^  to, the  Bauddha),  and  as  sjach,  at 
what  tim'e  could  tlie  sabsequ-ent  miouijen't  operate  (towards  the  .recon- 
struction of  the  jar)? 

431.  Inasmuch  as  both  of  these  (the  moment  of  the  deatrnction  of 
the  jar  and  the-  mo-ment  of  its  re-appearance)  are  equally  open  to  momen- 
tnry  destruction  and  re-constrnotion,  they  are  independent  of  one  another  j 
and  as  such  tliere  cooild  be  no-  .causal  relation  between  the  two  {i.e.,  one 
moment  cannot  in  any  way  bring  about  the  next  mo-ment,  and  as  such  the 
moment  of  the  destruction  of  the  jar  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
appearance  of  the  next  moment  of  the  re-constiuction  of  the  Jai-);  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  action  of  tlie  one  (niom,ent)  could  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  other  (a-s  the  two  do  not  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time). 

432.  Because  an  object  (the  next  moment,  f.i.}  which  has  not  yet 
acquired  existerwse  cannot  be  an  auxiliary  to  another  object  (the  foregoing 
moment)  ;  nor  can  an  object,  when  destroyed,  be  so ;  and  as  for  any  eon- 
tinuanoe  (of  the  objest)  during  which  it  could  opeiate  towards  any  gifect, 
there  is  no  such  thing  (for  the  Bauddha,  who  holds  every  object  to  be  un- 
dergoing momentary  destructions). 

433.  Just  as  the  peculiar  odour,  &o.,  appearing  after  the  destruction 
of  the  jar,  is  not  held  to  be  tiie  effect  of  that  destruction — so  in  the  same 

*29  If  tjje  jai'  were  destroyed  in  one  moment,  how  couH  it  continne  the  next 
moment  H  .=i>eoially  as  there  is  ncr  trace  of  tli-e  jar  teft  which  couM  serve-  to  produce  the 
j:xr  anew  for  the  rrext  moment. 

't*!  Recoustrnotion  all  along  means  the  .nppearance  of  the  jar  at  the  moment 
after  moiiicntary  des-tniction  of  the  jar.  Because  the  Banddha  holds  that  tlie  ohjett 
is  niiiliM-f^-oinf;  destruction  and  reconatrnction  every  moment. 

-'■»■'  'I'liia  (3   Jftoaiit   to  show   that  mere   autocedunce   is   not  enough    to    cstahliil! 


ttmrCixev  would  bthsr  snbseqtfe^nt'  forms'  of  the  jar  alfto  (riot  be  the  effbcf.  of 
the  foi'ego'ing  destroyed  foriw  of  it). 

434.'  Therefore  a  Oa'iisff'ia  ortly  that'of*v(r"hich' we  find'a' certain  acfciort 
■(necessarily)  preceding^the  app'eatance' of  theeff^clj;  and  mete  autece'denc^ 
'does  not  (ffiafea  Cause)'. 

435.  Even  in  the  case  of  l;l\'e"'l?t'arae,  ifc'Oannot  be  jjrd'ved  tliat  it  andor^ 
goes  de'striictron  every  mortient.  The' fact  (in  the- ea'Se  of  the  Flame)  is 
that  ifc^'  extremely  saHtle  partfi'cVei?  keep 'qtficlcl;^  moving  on  (aftd'tMs  gives 
rigie  to  the  ideft  of- it^  in'6i-n:en;*ia'ry''de?Sti'fetion,  tkoagli 'in  fast  the>re  is  ii« 
dest'ructioiv  at  all')'. 

4S'6-43'7,  RoWd'aboiit  tTi'O'  burning  wiolc  a  large  quantity  of  Light 
exists  in  a  collected 'form  ■;  anWth'at  much  of  it  wluch'prdffeed'S  upward,  is 
known  as  tlie  "  Flamo";  and  that  vvhioh  goes  even  beyond  this  (Flame)  is 
knowJii,  as- tU:e.^  Radiance  (diffaaed;  by;,,  tlie  Flarae) ;  and  that -which' goes 
even  beyond  this  is, extremely  sabtlevand  is  notcngiiised-at  all;  (and  it  is 
this- process  ,of^  regnlac  motion  OR  diffasion.of  Liglafc,,  that  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  that  the  Flame  undergpes  momentary  deatractions),,, 

438^39.  The  particles  of  Lighb  cannot  proceed  npyvards  while  the 
"wayi  is  blofilcad  by,. the  foregone  particles;  conseqnently  as  these  latter 
move  on,  a-nd,  clear  the  way,  the  former  continue  to  come.  Consequently 
■even  if  these  particles  of  Light  happen  to  touch  one  another,  in  a  heap  of 
straw  foe  instance,., they;  do  not  beoome.  augmented  (and  hence  do  not  bui'n 
the>straw) '( because  the.y  keep  o,n,»mo!ving,  and  do  not  stay  long,  enough  to 
ha-ve  any  joint,  efifict).:  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  Word,  there  is 
no-.ajj-gpaentation  of  it,  because  of  the  extreme,  quickness- of  the  sounds 
(manifesting  the  Word)  {i.e.,  even  if  the  word  be  pronounced  several 
times,  ,  it  doas  not  undecg.o,  an  increase,  becan.^e  the  sounds  proceed  so 
quickljyas,not.to.forni,any  conglomeration  of, themselv-es,.  which  alone  could 
cause' an  increasso'  in  the-  volume  of  -  the  Word ) . 

440.'  The  yoiithfuiiiess,  &d.,' of  tho  body  are  brought  aboiit  by  the 
modifidattons' (of •■  the  bodily  molecules)  ;  and' (in  the  Body)  what  is'  recoo-^ 
nised  by  people  (to  be  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday)  is  only  the 
arrangement  (of  the  molecules, ,i,e.,. the  shape  of  the  body), 

caaaal'  relatibii,  whioli '  stSBlxTs'  in  greafef  need  of  a  potgtiti'ali ty  in  the  can'Se,  for  briho!.' 
ing'atout  fchfe  effe'cf.  " 

*8!f-489'TBJ^:  anticipates-  thS  objection  tKat,"''graixl;ea"' that' the  jlathe  ia  Tiot'dfestroy- 
edj'why  should' itmove  along  ?'    It  mayoontinne  to  exist  iii  the  same  plfCoe:" 

440"T5ie  Kai-ika  iS  aimed  at  tHe  FofiflsKtfrd's;  The'b'ody,  they  urge;"  is  iindfei-gofirg- 
momentary  mod'ifloatibns',  and"  is  p'erishnble,'  and  yet  we  have  recognition  of 'the  body' 
being'  the  same  to-day  as  it  Was  yesterdfey.  The  Karika  explains  this  by  shotvingthat' 
the  object  of  recognition  is  not  every '  particle  of  the  body  which  is' being  every 
moment  modified ; — bnt  the  particular  shape  of  the'  body  which  contiiines  the-  same 
irom.  childhood  to  old  age. 
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441.  Inasmuch  as  the  states  (of  the  Body) — of  production,  existence^ 
and  destruction — are  such  as  belong  to  it,  as  well  as  to  others, — and  as  such 
are  not  absolutely  identical  with  it, — there  can  be  no  contradiction  (in  the 
fact  of  the  continuance  of  the  body  during  all  the  time  that  its  various 
states  are  being  destroyed  and  reconstructed)  ; — as  this  (contradiction)  has 
already  been  rejected  above  (under  "  Akrti  ") 

442.  The  theory  that  Recognition  (of  an  object  as  being  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  yesterday)  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  (two  forms  of  the) 
object  being  related  to  the  same  series,  is  to  be  rejected  by  the  same  argu- 
ments, as  have  been  used  for  the  rejection  of  the  "  Series  of  Cognitions  " 
(as  held  by  the  Bauddha),  based  on  the  impossibility  of  the  Series  being 
either  different  or  non-different  from  the  members  forming  the  series. 


413.  Thus,  it  havingbeen  proved  (through  Recognition)  that  the  Word 
continues  to  exist  (at  least)  during  the  time  intervening  between  its  first 
hearing  and  its  subsequent  recognition  (as  being  the  same), — no  other 
arguments  could  prove  its  perishability  (non-eternalifcy). 

444.  In  the  case  of  the  Cloth,  &c.,  we  find  that  they  are  destroyed 
either  on  account  of  their  being  cut  by  instruments,  or  on  account  of  their 
becoming  too  old ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Word,  there  are  no  such 
causes  of  destruction. 

44.5.  The  arguments,  that  have  served,  to  reject  the  theory  of  the 
Word  being  made  up  of  the  atoms  of  Letters  (as  held  by  the  Jainas,  and 
which  atoms  are)  called  by  them  "Pudgalas,"  would  also  serve  to  reject  the 
theory  of  the  Word  being  made  up  of  the  atoms  of  Air  (and  as  such  being 

441  This  anticipates  the  objection  that,  "  since  the  states  of  the  body  are  nnder- 
going  momentary  destruction  and  reconstruction,  why  should  not  these  be  attributed  to 
the  Body  as  well,  inasmuch  as  the  Body  is  non-different  from  its  states  ?  "  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  if  the  Body  were  absolutely  identical  with  its  states,  then  the 
destruction  of  these  would  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  Body.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  such  identity,  and  hence  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  shape  of 
the  Body  continuing  the  same,  even  while  its  states  are  undergoing  momentary  de- 
struction and  reconstruction  ;  specially  as  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Akrti," 
that  every  object  has  three  states — those  of  production,  existence  and  destruction. 

4*!  The  Bauddha  asserts  that  the  jar  is  recognised  to  be  the  same  to-day  as 
yesterday,  because  there  ia  a  series  of  destructions  and  reoonstrnctiona  affecting  the  jar, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  the  present  shape  of  the  jar  forming  part  of  the  same  series  as 
the  form  perceived  yesterday,  that  it  is  recognised  to  be  the  same.  The  Karika  means 
that  against  this  theory  we  should  urge  the  arguments — e.g..  Is  the  series  different  or 
nou-diffierent  from  the  individual  forms  of  the  jar?  and  so  forth — that  we  have  urged 
above,  against  the  possibility  of  the  "  Series  of  Cognitions." 

44S  This  refers  to  Swfral— i— 31. 

4*6  This  refers  to  Sutra  I— i— 22. 
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made  up  ot  component  parts).  Therefore,  inasmuch  aa  people  are  never 
cognisant  of  any  Cause  (productive)  of  the  Word,  and  as  everywhere 
the  Word  is  found  in  its  own  complete  form  by  itself  (and  not  as  made  up 
of  component  Words), — the  Word  must  be  (admitted  to  be)  eternal. 

End  of  the  chapter  on  the  Eternality  of  Words. 


■ksc 


APHORISMS  XXIV  to  XXVI. 

ON   SENTENCE. 
Objections  against  the  eternality  of  the  Veda  : — 

1.  "Even  though  you  have  proved  the  Eternality  of  Words,  of  the 
objects  (in  the  form  of  Class)  signified  by  words,  and  of  the  relations  of 
these, — yet  that  does  not  prove  the  validity  (and  eternality)  of  the  Veda 
with  regard  to  the  meanings  of  sentences. 

2-4.  "  Would  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  be  expressed  by  the 
Words,  individually,  or  collectively?  or,  by  a  Word  (in  the  shape  of  a 
syntactical  Sphota)  altogether  different  (from  the  Sentence  and  the  words 
composing  it)  ?  or,  by  the  meanings  of  words  as  before  (individually  or 
collectively)  ?  or,  by  the  means  of  cognising  these  (Meanings  of  Words)  ? 
or,  either  by  the  Remembrance  (of  these)  ov  by  the  Relation  (of  Words 
and  Meanings)  or  by  an  Idea  of  this  (Relation) — and  by  these  too,  indivi- 
dually or  collectively?  None  of  these  can  be  the  means  (of  getting  at  the 
meanings  of  Sentences),  because  none  of  these  is  known  to  have  any 
connection  (with  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence). 

4-5.  "  One  thing  (the  Word,  &c.)  being  totally  different  from  another 
(the  sentence  and  its  meaning),  and  being  altogether  unconnected  with 
it,  cannot  bring  about  its  comprehension.  Because  a  relation  (or  connec- 
tion) which  is  not  cognised,  is  as  good  as  non-existing.  In  fact,  the  exist- 
ence too  of  that  which  is  not  cognised  by  the  ordinarily  accepted  means 
of  right  notion,  cannot  be  believed  to  be  true. 

6.  "And  again,  the  reality  of  the  sentence  and  its  meaning,  as  dis- 
tinct entities,  is  not  possible; — inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  explained  to 
be  either  different  or  non-different  from  Words  and  their  meanings. 

7.  "Because  they  (Sentence  and    its  Meaning)  are  never   cognised 

1  Now  begins  the  consideration  of  Siitra  24  which  embodies  an  1  objection 
against  the  validity  of  the  Veda.  "  Even  it  (words  and  their  relations)  were  eternal, 
these  would  be  incapable  of  expressing  (the  meaning  of  Vedio  Sentences),  beoanse  the 
(cognition  of  the)  meaning  (of  Sentences)  is  not  due  to  these  (words,  &o.)"  (I — i — 24). 

4.6  "Because,  Sfc." — Even  it  there  be  a  relation  between  the  words  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Sentence  composed  by  tliem;  since  we  are  never  cognisant  of  any  such  relation 
(at  the  time  of  uttering  a  sentence)  we  may  accept  it  to  be  as  good  as  non-existing, 
since  being  unknown,  it  is  of  no  use. 

1  If  all  the  words  were  heard  all  at  once,  then  alone  could  the  Seutouce  be  said 
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apart  from  tliem  (Wocds  and  Meanings).  Nor  can  tihey  be  Lold  to  bo 
agg-rogates  of  these  (i.e.,  the.seutence  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  ng-gregate 
of  Words,  and  the  Moaning  of  the  Sentence  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
aggregate  of  the  meaning  of  Words), — inasmuch  as  there  is  no  simul- 
taneity, in  their  comprehension  (i.e..,  the  words  are  heard  and  miderstood 
one  after  the  other,  and  not  all  at  once). 

8.  Mere  simultaneity  in  existence  (that  is,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
Words  liaving  the  common  ciiai-acter  of  eMsting)  can  be  of  no  help  in  the 
usage  (of  Sentences).  Otherwise,  all  (Words)  beiiag  eternally  existent> 
(we  would  ahviiys  ihave  a  cognition  of  all  words  together,  and)  there 
would  be  no  comprehension  of  any  particular  Words. 

9.  "And  again,  even  though  there  is  simultaneity  of  existence,  yet, 
since  the  coguitians  (of  the  Words)  are  gradual  (appearing  one  after  the 
other),  theiefoi-e  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  collective  cognition.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  tlie  meaning  of  the  Sentence  is  not  cognised  to  be 
an  aggregate  of  these  (meanings  of  Words). 

10-lL  "It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  Sentence  and  its  Meaning 
are  (necessarily)  preceded  by  (a  cogtrttion  of)  the  relation  (subsisting 
among  tlie  Words  composing  the  sentence,  and  between  the  complete  sen- 
tence and  the  meaning  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  it).  And  mutually  in- 
dependent (unconnected)  Words  (such  as  'House,  Elephant,  Cow,  Grass, 
Man  ')  are  never  known  as  a  Sentence.  And  no  Relation  is  possible  where 
there  is  no  dependience. 

11-12.  "  Either  Words  or  Letters  do  not,  by  themselves  {i.e.,  inde- 
pendently of  their  meanings),  stand  in  need  of  one  another, — as  we  find 
in  the  case  of  meaningless  Words  and  Letters  (which  are  never  found  to 
be  in  need  of  one  anotlier). 

12-13.  "And  again,  so  long  as  a  Word  lias  not  been  uttered,  it  can- 
not stand  in  need  of  another.  And  as  for  simultaneity  (of  utterance  of 
two  words  one  of  which  would  require  another),  it  is  not  possible.  And 
when  the  Woid  has  been  uttered,  it  instantly  disappears  (since  its  utter- 
ance does  not  continue  for  any  length  of  time)  (and  as  such  even  after  be- 
ing uttered,  the  Word  does  not  continue  long  enough  to  stand  in  need 
of  another  Word). 

to  be  an  aggregate  of  these.  Because  in  the  absence  of  snoh  simultaneity  the  words 
cannot  be  recognised  as  forming  a  single  component  whole. 

lO.U  "  Ifo  relation,  ^c."—i.e,  nnless,  among  the  words  forming  a  Sentence,  it  be 
shown  that  one  word  requires  another,  there  can  be  no  rehation  between  them.  And 
unless  there  be  some  rebition  among  the  Words,  they  cannot  form  a  Sentence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Word  in  itself  cannot  have  any  need  of  another  word,  and  as  such 
independently  in  themselves,  the  words  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  relation  among 
themselves;  hence  they  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  Sentence.     (See  next  KarikaJ. 
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13-14,  "Even  if  there  be  a  dependence,  there  can  be  no  Relation 
in  any  of  the  generally  known  forms  of  Cause  and  Effect  or  Conjunction  or 
Inherence. 

14-16.  "  If  it  be  urged  that  among  the  Words  there  is  the  relation 
of  inherence  in  a  single  object  {viz:  the  Sentence), — tlien,  all  words  equally 
inhering  in  the  Akafa  (and  thus  having  a  common  relation  among 
themselves,  we  could  have  a  Sentence  made  up  of  all  the  words  in 
existence);  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  difference  in  the  connection 
(of  any  Sentence)  with  Words, — whether  they  be  uttered  or  not  uttered, 
and  whether  they  be  capable  or  incapable  (of  such  connection). 

15-17.  "And  as  for  the  (common)  relation  of  being  engaged  in  one 
and  the  same  action  (of  bringing  about  a  comprehension  of  the  Sentence), — 
such  action  could  only  be  with  regard  to  that  which  is  'manifested,  or  to 
that  which  is  produced  (by  the  Words).  As  for  the  objects  manifested 
by  the  Words,  these  are  different  (in  each  Word),  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  Words  themselves.  Consequently  these  (words)  cannot  bring 
about'  any  one  collective  Idea  (with  regard  to  all  the  objects,  denoted  by 
the  various  words  composing  a  sentence,  considered  as  forming  a  single 
conglomerated  whole).  And  as  for  the  idea  of  the  objects  taken  indivi- 
dually, they  differ  with  each  individual  Word. 

17-19.  "Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  single  Idea  to  be  produced  by 
these  (Words),  differing,  as  they  do,  among  themselves,  and  appearing 
one  after  the  other.  And  if  (in  the  manner  explained  by  you)  the  cog- 
nition of  the  sentence  were  only  in  parts  (according  as  we  perceive  the 
words  one  after  the  other),  we  could  never  have  an  idea  of  the  Sentence 
and  its  meaning,  as  a  single  whole  in  itself.  And,  in  the  absence  of  any 
contradictory  fact  rejecting  it,  we  cannot  assert  the  partial  cognition  (of 
the  component  parts  of  a  Sentence)  to  be  a  mistake.  For,  how  could  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  singleness  and  impartite 
character  (of  the  Sentence)? 

19-20.     "Either    mutual    intimate    relation    (Sansarga)  or    mutual 

18.14  None  of  these  relations  could  make  all  the  words  into  a  single  corporate 
whole, 

n.l9  "  Por  how  could,  Sfc." — The  only  notion  that  could  contradict  and  reject 
tlie  cognition  of  the  parts  of  a  Sentence  is  the  idea  of  the  sentence  as  a  single  impartite 
whole.  Bnt  inasmuch  as  the  cognition  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  is  directly  per- 
ceptible, and  that  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  atjbest,  only  inferable ;  therefore  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  Therefore  the  idea 
of  the  sentence  as  one  and  impartite  being  contradicted  by  the  perceptible  fact  of  the 
cognition  of  the  parts  of  the  Sentence  severally,  must  be  held  to  be  wrong,  and  it  can 
never  be  the  other  way. 

l9.ao  It  hag  been  shown  tlmt  in  the  absence  of  any  relation  the  words  cannot  be 
held  to  form  a  Sentence.     It  is  now  shown  that  for  the  samo  reason  of  want  of  relation  the 
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exclusion  is  not  possible  for  Ideas,— because  each  of  tbese  bas  only  a 
momentary  existence;  therefore  either  Intimate  Relation  or  Mutual  Exclu- 
sion (of  the  meaning  of  Words  composing  a  Sentence)  cannot  be  accepted 
to  constitute  the  meaning  (of  the  Sentence). 

20-21,  "If  the  notion  of  the  word  'Cow  '  continued  to  exist  at  the 
moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  notion  of  '  White, ' — then  only  could 
the  notion  of  the  '  Cow  '  be  excluded,  by  the  notion  of  '  White, '  from 
others  (black  cows,  &c.),  or  be  associated  (in  intimate  relation)  with  it. 

2]-23.  "And  of  notions  there  can  be  no  association, — because  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  have  any  such  relation  as  Conjunction,  &c.  And 
as  for  the  fact  of  their  inhering  in  the  same  Soul  (that  of  the  speaker  or 
liearer)  (which  you  may  urge  as  a  ground  of  the  association  or  intimate 
relation  of  the  notion  of  the  'Cow'  and  'White'), — tliis  (relation)  is 
common  to  the  notions  of  the  'Horse,'  the  'Elephant,'  &c.  (and  as  such  you 
would  have  to  admit  such  utterances  as  'Horse,  Elephant,  Camel,  Grass, 
&c.'to  be  properly  expressive,  which  is  an  absurdity).  The  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  contiguous  appearance  (or  entrance)  (which  too  you 
may  urge  as  the  ground  of  intimate  relation  between  'White'  and  'Cow,' 
but  this  too  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Sentence  '  Horse  Elephant ').  Nor 
is  there  any  mutual  dependence  (or  requirement,  between  the  notions  of 
'White'  and  'Cow'),  just  as  (it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  mutual 
dependence)  among  Words;  because  the  notions  being  all  only  momen- 
tary, there  is  no  simultaneity  in  their  existence;  and  as  such,  what  notion 
could  depend  upon  (stand  in  need  of)  another  notion  ? 

23-24,  "And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  notions  of  the  words 
'White'    and    'Cow'    cannot    bring  about  a    single   collective   notion  of 

meaning  of  the  Words  cannot  make  np  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence,  The  Mimahsaka 
holds  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  to  consist  of  the  mutual  intimate  relation  among 
the  metinings  of  Words.  According  to  them  the  word  "cow"  denotes  only  the 
class  cow,  and  is  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  individaal  cow.  And  when  the  word 
"White"  comes  to  be  added,  this  only  serves  to  express  a  relation  of  the  class  coio  with 
a  particular  property  whiteness.  And  when  this  relation  has  been  duly  comprehended 
there  follows  the  implication  of  the  exclusion  of  all  cows  other  than  those  that  are 
white.  Thus  then,  according  to  these  people,  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  "White  Cow" 
consists  of  the  relation  between  the  class  Cow  and  the  property  whiteness.  Those  who 
hold  the  denotation  of  the  word  to  be  in  individuals  explain  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
in  the  same  manner.  This  theory  is  objected  to  on  the  following  grounds:  Do  these 
Intimate  Relation  and  Exclusion  belong  to  the  Words  or  to  the  notions  of  Words,  or  to 
the  meanings  of  Words,  or  to  the  notion  of  these  meanings?  None  of  these  is  possible. 
Because  they  cannot  belong  to  the  Words  ;  nor  can  they  belong  to  the  notions  of  Words; 
because  the  notion  of  the  word  cannot  continue  long  enough  to  become  related  to  that 
of  the  word  "White."     This  is  what  is  shown  in  the  following  Karika. 

80.81  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  these  notions  is  only  momentary  and  cannot 
continue  for  any  length  of  time. 

6g 
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the  'White  Cow'),— which  (collective  notion)  alone  could  justify,  for  its 
own  sake,  the  assumption  of  the  mufcusll  intimate  relation  among  all  the 
notions  (of  the  individual  words  'Cow'  and  'White'  severally). 

24-25.  "Inasmuch  as  such  mutual  intimate  relation  and  exclusion 
appear  internally  (in  the  mind  of  the  hearer) , — if  they  were  to  appear 
externally  in  the  shape  of  an  object  (the  white  cow,  sought  to  be  denoted 
by  the  Sentence) —they  could  only  be  similar  to  a  dream,  in  authenticity. 

25-26.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  cognition  is  possible,  in  the  absence 
of  any  external  object  (for  its  substrate)  ex-istiiig  at  any  of  the  three 
points  of  time  (past,  present  or  future).  And,  in  the  present  instance 
(of  the  cognition  of  Mutual  Association  and  Exclusion  of  the  notions  of 
words)  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  external  object  (such  as  Associa- 
tion or  Exclusion,  that  could  be  asserted  to  be  the  substrate  of  the  said 
cognition) . 

26-27.  "Thus  then,  the  fact  is  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  cognition  (of  the  Association),  you  have  an  assumption  of 
such  appearance.  Or,  the  assumption  of  the  Association  (of  Cognition) 
may  be  due  to  the  Association  of  external  objects  {i.e.,  the  Association 
really  belonging  to  external  objects  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Cognitions). 

27-28.  "  Thus  then,  the  relation  of  the  qualification  and  the  quali- 
fied (i.e..  Association)  cannot  belong  to  the  Notions  (of  the  Word  and  its 
meaning).  Similarly,  with  the  Word  and  the  notion  thereof,  since  there 
is  no  difference  produced  (in  the  Word  either  by  Association  or  Exclusion, 
by  any  other  Word)  therefore  even  the  Word  and  the  notion  thereof  could 
not  be  held  to  constitute  the  Sentence. 

28-29.  "For  even  after  the  addition  of  the  word  '  White,'  the  word 
'Cow'  remains  just  the  same  (as  it  was  before).  Even  if  the  word 
'White'  be  uttered  before  the  word  '  Cow,' this  latter  remains  the  same; 
similarly  with  the  notions  of  the  Word  also  (the  notion  of  the  word 
'Cow'  is  not  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  'White'). 

29-30.  "Nor  could  there  be  any  qualification  between  Whiteness  and 
the  class  'Cow'  (forming  the  meanings  of  the  word  'White'  and  'Cow' 

84.86  This  meets  the  argnment  that  the  mutual  intimate  relation  of  the  words 
"White"'  and  "Cow"  aotnally  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  sense  of  the 
Karika  is  that,  even  if  this  do  appear,  it  can  only  resemble  a  dream  in  authenticity. 

87.88  "No  specification" — The  Word  "Cow"  remains  the  same  even  after  the 
word  "  White  "  is  added  j  the  word  "  White  "  produces  no  change  in  the  word  "  Cow." 

89.80  It  has  been  proved  that  the  notion  of  the  meanings  of  words  cannot  have 
any  Association  or  Exclusion,  and  as  such  the  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Cow" 
cannot  undergo  any  difference  by  the  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "White."  It 
is  now  shown  that  even  the  meanings  of  the  words  themselves  cannot  have  any  quali- 
fying effect  upon  another — and  as  such  these  cannot  constitute  the  sentence, 
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respectively);  because  between  these  there  cannot  be  either  Association 
or  Exclusion. 

30-31.  "Because  neither  the  class  TFAiiewess  is  affected  (associated) 
hj  the  class 'Cow,'  nor  is  the  class  'Oow'  affected  by  the  class  Whiteness. 
Because  these  classes  do  not  belong  to  (inhere  in)  one  another;  inasmuch 
as  each  of  them  inheres  in  the  individuals  (contained  in  it). 

31-32.     "Even  if  Individual  were  affected  by  them  (i.e.,  even  if  thein- 
dividua  Goui  were  affected  by  the  individual  Whiteness),    this   fact   could 
not  constitute  any    relation    between   the   words   ('White'  and  'Oow') 
inasmuch  as  these  (words)  do  not  refer  to  Individuals  (but  to  Glasses). 

32-33.  "And  when  the  Individuals  (Wkiteness  and  Oow)  are  not 
denoted  by  the  Words, — even  though  they  happen  to  consist  in  a  single 
substrate  (the  white  Oow),  yet  this  fact  alone  cannot  authorise  any  rela- 
tion between  the  Words  themselves  ; — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oow  and 
the  Horse,  both  of  which  co-exist  on  the  same  earth  (yet  there  is  no  rela- 
tion between  them).  And  even  in  a  case  where  colour  (smell)  &c.,  co-exist 
in  a  single  substrate  (the  jar,  f.i.),  there  is  no  relation  among  these 
(Oolour,  &c.)  themselves. 

34-36.  "And  (as  a  matter  of  fact)  there  are  no  grounds  even  for  as- 
serting the  fact  of  the  Class  'Cow'  and  the  property  'Whiteness'  inhering 
in  a  single  individual  (the  white  cow);  because  this  fact  of  the  singleness 
of  the  individual  (in  which  these  would  inheie)  could  only  be  based  on  the 
ground    of   an   inherent   relation    (between    the    denotations   of  the  two 

S0.81  The  Glass  "Whiteness"  inheres  in  the  individual  "  White,"  and  cannot 
inhere  in  the  class  "  Cow." 

82.88  This  meets  the  objection  that,  "  even  though  the  Individual  Oow  is  not  denoted 
by  the  word,  yet  there  is  such  a  single  individual  Cow  as  in  which  the  class  "Cow" 
and  the  property  "  Whiteness"  both  co-exist.  And  thus  this  fact  of  a  single  individual 
being  the  Cow  and  having  the  property  of  whiteness  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sentence  "  White  Cow  "  is  one  and  has  a  single  denotation  (in  the  shape  of  the  ivhite 
Cow). 

"And  even,  &e." — This  meets  the  objection  that  we  do  not  hold  mere  singleness 
of  substrate  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Cow  and  the  Horse)  to  constitute  the  meaning  of 
a  sentence;  what  we  mean  is  that  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  that  object  wherein 
inhere  the  denotations  of  the  words  forming  the  sentence ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
'  White  Cow '  we  have  such  an  object  in  the  shape  of  the  white  Cow.  The  sense 
of  the  Karika  is  that  even  the  fact  of  (inhering  in  a  single  substrate  does  not  consti- 
tute a  ground  of  any  relation  between  the  inhering  factors  ;  because  we  find  tliat  in 
a  single  object,  jar,  smell  and  oolour  inhere,  while  there  is  no  relation  between  these. 
Therefore  even  though  the  denotations  of  the  words  "  White  "  and  "  Cow  "  happen  to  in- 
here in  a  single  individual  cow,  yet  this  fact  alone  cannot  authorise  any  relation  among 
the  two  words,  on  the  ground  of  which  relation  we  could  hold  the  two  words  to  form  a 
single  sentence,  and  the  denotations  of  these  words  to  form  the  single.denotation  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole. 
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words,  if  such  relation  exist  at  all);  and  this  inherent  relation  too  has 
been  shown  to  be  based  on  the  singleness  of  the  individual  (in  which  they 
would  inhere);  and  as  such  you  have  mutual  interdependence. 

35-86.  "Nor  is  there  any  such  (third)  Word  as  would  bring  about 
the  notion  of  the  singleness  of  the  iudividual.  (Even  if  there  did  exist 
such  a  Word)  nor  is  the  singleness  of  tbe  individual  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  word.  Even  if  the  individual  were  so  expressible,  its 
singleness  could  not  be  (denoted). 

36-37.  "If  you  assume  the  relation  (between  the  denotations  of  the 
two  words  'White'  and  'Cow')  on  the  ground  of  the  singleness  of  the 
object  as  conceived  by  us,  then  why  could  not  we  have  the  relation 
between  the  Jar  and  the  Tree,  in  both  of  which  we  have  a  conception  of 
the  single  indentical  class  'Earthy'  (i.e.,  both  are  equally  made  of  the 
Earth)  ? 

37-38.  "The  mention  of  'White'  does  not  serve  to  exclude  the 
Class  'Cow'  from  the  black  Cow,  &c.  And  hence  the  denotation  of 
these  (latter)  (by  the  word  'Cow')  being  natural,  is  never  set  aside  by 
the  mere  mention  of  'White.' 

38-39.  "Even  if  the  negation  of  the  hlack,  &c.,  be  the  denotation  of  the 
word  'White,' — still  the  only  ground  for  the  inherence  of  this  Whiteness 
in  the  Cow  is  mere  proximity  (of  the  word  'White'  with  the  word  'Cow'  in 
the  sentence), — and  this  is  not  a  sufficiently  strong  proof  (of  the  relation). 

39-40.  "  And  so  long  as  it  has  not  beeu  distinctly  expressed  by  the 
word  that  it  denotes  such  and  such  an  object, — if  one  were  to  determine 
its  denotation  of  his  own  accord,  all  that  he  would  fix  upon  as  being  the 
denotation  of  the  Word  would  be  such  as  is  not  at  all  connected  with  the 
Word. 

40-42.  "  And  if  such  a  denotation  (as  that  '  white  '  means  the  white 
cow)  were  to  be  inferred  fi'om  the  proximity  of  the  words  '  White '  and 
'  Cow, ' — even  then  (since  this  inferred  relation  could  only  refer  to 
whiteness  and  cow  in  general)  the  fact  of  the  word  ('  white ')  referring  to 
this  particular  object  (before  the  speaker)  could  only  be  inferred  from 
•proximity  (of  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  to  the  particular  cow  before 
them);  and  thus  then,  if  we  were  to  assume  the  denotation  of  the  word 
('  white ')  to  extend  so  far  (as  the  particular  cow), — then  there  would  be 

88.5,9  Because  syntactical  connection  is  very  much  weaker  than  direct  assertion. 

*0-«  "  Being  apart  from  six,  ^'c."— The  direct  assertion  of  the  Word  refers  only 
to  the  class  cow ;  hence  by  making  the  word  refer  to  the  particular  cow  Proximity 
goes  against  Direct  Assertion,"  and  as  such  cannot  be  included  iu  verbal  Testimony ; 
nor  can  it  be  included  in  any  other  means  of  Right  Notion.  Therefore  it  becomes 
groundless  and  invalid,  and  as  such  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  of  any  relation  of  whittness 
with  the  particular  cow. 
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no  end  (to  these  assumed  denotations).  Hence,  being  apart  from  the 
six  Means  of  Right  Notion,  Proximity  remains  without  any  footing  (of 
validity)  (as  a  ground  of  the  relation  of  whiteaess  with  the  particular 
cow). 

42-43.  "  Nor  do  we  perceive,  in  the  word  '  cow  '  (in  the  expression 
white  cow '),  the  genitive  affix,  which  could  point  to  a  relation  (of  the 
cow  with  whiteness.)  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  there  were  such 
a  genitive  affix,  the  relation  (between  whiteness  and  the  particular  cow) 
could  not  be  directly  denoted ;  because  the  fact  (of  such  relation  being 
directly  denoted  by  the  Words)  has  been  rejected  above  (on  the  ground 
that  the  direct  denotation  of  the  word  '  Cow '  refers  to  the  class,  and  not 
to  unj particular  individual  Cow). 

43-44.  "  (The  word  '  white '  cannot  be  held  to  qualify  the  parti- 
cular cow,  which  is  indicated,  though  not  directly  denoted,  by  the  word 
'Cow';  because)  An  object  (the  particular  cow)  which  is  indicated  (and 
not  directly  denoted)  (by  something,  f.i.,  by  the  word,  'cow')  is  never 
found  to  be  qualified  by  another  word  (such  as  '  white '),  or  by  affixes 
(attached  to  the  word  'Cow'), — as  for  instance,  in  '  DhUmo'yam 
jvalati '  ( Fire  is  indicated,  through  inference,  by  the  smoke,  and  it  cannot 
be  held  to  be  qualified,  in  the  aforesaid  Sentence,  by  the  action  of  burning, 
or  by  the  affix  in  '  dhumah  '). 

44-45.  "Even  if  (mutual)  connection  or  exclusion  (of  others)  be 
assumed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, — then  too,  inasmuch  as 
this  (Connection  or  Exclusion)  extends  only  so  far  as  the  object  denoted 
by  the  Words,  the  connection,  <fec.,  of  the  difierent  words  can  never 
constitute  a  Sentence  (as  a  complete  whole  in  itself). 

45-46.  "  Because  the  Connection  and  Exclusion  are  nothing  apart 
from  the  Meanings  of  the  Words.  Nor  can  the  words  be  said  to  produce  a 
new  entity  (in  the  shape  of  the  Sentence),  by  the  help  of  these  (Connec- 
tion and  Exclusion). 

46-47.  "  For  the  Olass  and  Property  (as  denoted  by  the  words  'cow  ' 
and  'white'  respectively)  do  not  produce  any  new  object  in  the  external 
World.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  such  object,  if  there  be  a  notion  of 
it,  it  can  only  be  false,  like  a  dream. 

47-48.  "One, — who  holds  that  the  object  denoted  by  the  sentence 
consists  of  the  already  existing  particular  objects  (the  particular  cow  as 
qualified  by  whiteness'),  manifested  (or  implied,  by  the  Words,  '  cow '  and 
'  white,'  which  directly  express  the  class  and  the  property)  through  prox- 
imity (of  the  Words,  as  appearing  in  the  Sentence), — even  for  him,  this 
(denotation  of  the  Sentence)  cannot  be  one  (because  each  word  of  the 
Sentence  has  a  distinct  connection  with  the  rest,  and  as  such  in  a  single 
Sentence,  the  connections  of  Words  would  be  many  and  not  one  . 
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48-49.  "  And  further,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  in  the  previous 
existence  (of  the  particular  objects),  in  the  absence  of  any  recognition 
of  these;  for  the  actual  objective  reality  of  these  (particular  objects)  are 
not  the  cause  of  the  Existence  of  the  Words  (inasmuch  as  the  Words 
denote  classes  and  not  particular  individuals). 

49-50.  "  In  the  same  manner,  if  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  final 
conglomeration  of  all  the  Words  from  the  first  to  the  last  (word  of  the 
Sentence),  — even  then  the  Words  cannot  be  said  to  form  the  Sentence, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  mutual  help  among  the  Words. 

50-52.  "For,  if  the  first  Word  of  the  Sentence  were  specially  affected 
(qualified  or  specified),  by  the  other  Words  (of  the  Sentence),  then  this 
(first)  Word  alone  would  constitute  the  Sentence,  the  other  words  being 
only  secondary  qualifications  (only  serving  to  elucidate  the  object  denoted 
by  the  first  Word).  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  all  other  Words, 
taken  severally.  And  (this  is  an  impossibility,  because)  we  never  re- 
cognise any  single  Word  independently  (of  other  Words)  as  a  Sentence. 

52-53.  "  And  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  class  as  the  '  Sphota  ' 
(of  a  Sentence  as  a  whole)  is  to  be  rejected  like  {i.e.,  on  the  sam.e  grounds 
as)  the  Sphota  of  the  Word ;  and  the  fact  of  the  sequence  of  Words 
constituting  the  Sentence  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  fact  of  the  Sequence 
of  Letters  constituting  the  Word. 

53-54,  "  The  sequence  cannot  be  comprehended  apart  (from  the 
Words)  (as  explained  with  regard  to  the  Sequence  of  Letters  in  Words); 
inasmuch  as  it  is  always  the  Words  themselves  that  are  cognised  as  having 
that  order  of  sequence, — like  an  auditory  cognition  (which  is  always 
cognised  as  endowed  with  a  certain  order  of  sequence). 

64-55.  "  We  find  that  the  Words  remaining  the  same,  the  order 
of  the  words  is  now  one,  and  then  another;  and  hence  we  would  have  a 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
words  (if  a  Sentence  were  only  the  order  of  sequence  of  Words). 

55-57.  "On  the  ground  of  one  Word  being  for  the  sake  of  another, 
some  people  hold  that  it  is  the  Verbal  afiix  that,  being  the  primary 
element,  constitutes  the  Sentence;  and  the  meaning  of  the  Verb  consti- 
tutes the  meaning  of  the  Sentence.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  (in 
certain  cases)  there  could  be  no  relation  between  the  Verb  and  the  Nouns 
— as  they  I'eally  exist  in  the  external  World.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  not  cognisant  of  any  relation  among  the  actions  themselves,  or  the 
Nouns  themselves. 

64.66  If  tiie  order  of  words  constituted  the  Sentence  then  the  meaning  of  "  gauh 
(uklah  "  would  be  different  from  that  of  "  guMo  gauh,"  whioh  is  not  the  case. 

6B.6K  Now  begins  the  attack  on  the  theory  that  the  moaning  of  the  Sentence  lies  in 
the  meaning  of  the  Verb,     This  theory  is  that  the  frinoipal  meaning  of  the  Sentence 
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67-60.  "  In  such  an  utterance  as  '  in  a  vessel  rice  by  means  of  fuels 
Devadatta  may  cook,'  there  is  no  mutual  connection  among  the  objects 
(expressed  by  the  Words)  ;  inasmuch  as,  firstly,  ttiey  are  totally  difEerent 
from  one  another  ;  secondly,  every  one  of  them  is  an  accomplished 
object  in  itself  (there  being  no  causal  relation  between  any  two  objects 
denoted)  ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  no  genitive  (indicating  any  relation  among 
them)  ; — and  as  such  they  are  independent  of  one  another  (and  hence 
cannot  form  a  Sentence,  which  consists  only  of  such  Words  as  have  their 
denotations  dependent  upon  and  related  to  one  another).  And  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Instrumental  case  (in  '  hashthaih ')  i-emoves  all  possibility 
of  (the  relation  of)  proximity  (between  the  objects  denoted).  And  as  for 
the  objects — Fuel,  etc., — themselves,  they  can  be  related  (to  the  action 
of  cooking)  only  by  means  of  their  action  (of  burning,  and)  not  by  their 
mere  existence  ;— inasmuch  as  we  find  that  when  the  fuel  is  wet  (and  can- 
not burn),  it  does  not  accomplish  the  cooking. 

60-61.  "If  the  capability  (of  objects)  be  lield  to  be  the  cause  (of 
their  mutual  relations), — then  inasmuch  as  these  (capabilities)  are> 
by  themselves,  immaterial  (incorporeal),  they  cannot,  themselves,  have 
any  actions  ;  and  (in  the  inactive  state,  they  can  be  of  no  use,  because) 
even  though  they  have  the  capability  (of  burning  and  thereby  accomplishing 
the  cooking),  yet,  they  cannot  accomplish  the  cooking,  while  they  are  inactive 
{i.e.,  until  the  fuel  becomes  active,  and  burns,  it  cannot  accomplish  the 
cooking). 

is  the  Bhavand ;  and  this  Bhavand  is  expresed  by  the  Verbal  affix  ;  and  hence  inasmuch 
as  the  primary  element  of  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  is  expressed  by  the  Verb,  it 
is  this  latter  that  constitutes  the  Sentence ;  the  other  words  serping  only  as  qualifica- 
tions to  the  verbal  affix,  and  as  such  being  only  secondary  elements  in  the  Sentence. 
This  theory  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that  even  though  Words  may  serve  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  relation  between  the  action  and  agents  (denoted  by  the  verb  and  the 
nouns  in  the  Sentence)  yet  they  do  not  point  out  any  relation  between  such  action  and 
agents  as  really  exist  in  the  outer  world.  For  in  certain  oases  we  only  have  linked 
together  in  a  Sentence,  a  certain  verb,  and  some  nouns,  which  may  quite  reasonably 
have  a  Verbal  relation  j  but  which  can  have  no  relation  in  the  actual  existing  state  of 
things  as  exemplified  in  the  following  Karika. 

67.60  "Proximity" — Proximity  consists  of  Sequence,  and  as  such  is  weaker  that 
Direct  Assertion.  In  the  present  case  the  Direct  Assertion  of  the  Instrumental  rejects 
the  proximity. 

"As  for  the  objects  themselves,  (fee." — The  sense  is  thus  explained  in  the  Karika  : — 
The  mere  fact  of  the  words  being  heard  together  does  not  establish  any  relation  among 
the  objects  denoted  by  them,  because  such  utterances  as,  "wet  with  fire,  &o.,"  cannot 
establish  any  relation  between  fire  and  wetness.  And  so  in  the  instance  in  question 
fuel  by  itself  is  not  capable  of  having  any  relation  with  the  eoohing  ;  consequently  the 
relation  between  the  action  and  objects  accomplishing  the  object  cannot  be  based 
upon  the  passive  forms  of  the  objects  themselves  but  upon  the  active  capacities  of 
these  object?. 
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61-62.  "  Even  if  there  be  a  connection  of  these  (fuel,  &c.)  with  the 
cooking,  through  tlieir  (action  of)  burning,  &c. — then  too,  inasmuch  as 
an  action  (cooking  f.i.)  is  not  capable  of  being  accomplished  by  another 
action  (of  hurtling,  f.i.),  it  (the  connection,  that  of  being  the  material  cause 
between  the  fuel  and  cooking)  remains  as  inaccessible  as  ever. 

62-63,  "  Nor  is  any  relation  (such  as  that  of  an  immaterial  cause 
with  its  effect)  possible,  inasmuch  as  they  (the  cooking,  and  the  burning) 
inhere  in  different  subtrates  (the  cooking  inhering  in  the  rice,  and  the 
burning  in  the  fuel).  (Nor  can  burning  or  the  fuel  being  the  Instrumental 
Cause  of  cooking,  because)  that  (cooking)  which  is  produced  by  another 
cause  or  means  (the  action  of  Devadatta,  &c. )  cannot  be  said  to  have 
another  cause  (in  the  shape  of  burning,  &c.), 

63-64.  Those  (Fuel,  Vessel,  &c.),  that  perform  the  actions  of  burning, 
&c.  (and  as  such  have  independent  effects  of  their  own),  could  never 
be  the  means  (Cause  proper)  of  the  cooking;  and  hence,  how  could  there 
be  any  connection  between  cooking  and  such  objects  (Fuel,  &c.)  as  are 
not  the  cause  of  it?     (Lit. — How  could  they  form  any  single  sentence  ?). 

64-65.  "  If  it  be  held  that  the  capabilities  contained  in  the  burning 
Ac,  are  indirectly  (or  secondarily)  applied  to  the  cooking  (and  this  would 
constitute  a  relation  between  the  two), — then  (since  the  fuel,  &c.,  are 
the  agents  of  the  burning,  &o.,  and  it  is  the  capability  of  the  burn- 
ing that  is  applied  to  the  cooking),  the  Fuel,  &o.,  would  come  to  be 
the  agents  of  the  action  of  cooking,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  be  instruments  (as  they  really  are,  the  real  agents  being 
Devadatta). 

65-66.  "  Because  in  the  burning,  we  are  never  cognisant  of  various 
primary  capabilities ;  and  as  such,  how  could  any  such  capability  be 
found  to  be  applying  secondarily  at  the  time  of  cooking  ? 

66-67.  "  Because  with  the  reference  to  their  own  actions  (of  which 
they  are  nominative  agents),  the  Fuel,  &c.,  cannot  be  instruments.     And 

61.82  The  sense  of  the  latter  half  is  that  the  fael  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
cooking,  through  hunting —ouly  if  the  bnrniug  were  the  cause  of  the  cooking.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  cooking  not  inhering  in  the  burning  this  latter  is  not  its  cause. 

63.64  "How  could,  &c." — Since  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  them  how 
can  they  form  a  Sentence  ?  Because  words  that  denote  unconnected  objects  cannot 
compose  a  sentence,  the  necessary  element  whereof  is  that  each  word  must  bear  some 
direct  relation  with  another  word  in  the  sentence. 

86.68  AH  secondary  application  is  based  npon  some  primary  capability.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  Fuel,  &c.,  are  not  possessed  of  such  diverse 
capabilities  primarily,  as  those  of  the  Nominative,  the  Locative  and  the  Instrumental. 
And  as  they  are  already  cognised  in  their  Instrumental  capacity,  they  can  have  no 
other  in  the  shape  of  Nominative  agency;  and  henoe  no  snoh  capability  could  be 
secondarily  applied  to  the  cooking, 
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we  find  the  action8  of  softening,  burning,  holding  (belonging  respectively  to 
tlie  rice,  fuel,  and  vessel)  (and  hence  these  cannot  be  the  agents  of 
cooking). 

67-68.  "Nor  can  these  (collectively)  have  any  other  action  (than  those 
enumerated),  at  the  time  of  the  cooking — just  as  singly  each  of  them  has 
only  one  action  (and  no  other).  Hence  (if  they  be  held  to  have  any 
action  towards  cooking)  it  must  be  as  Nominative  agents  (which  has 
been  shown  to  be  impossible). 

68-69.  "And  further,  inasmuch  as  burning,  &o.,  are  not  express- 
ed by  the  root  'pad'  (  =  to  cook),  there  can  be  no  relation  (through 
burning,  &o.,  between  the  Fuel,  &c.,  and  Cooking).  Because  the  mere  fact 
of  the  existence  of  these  {burning,  &o.)  cannot  make  them  the  means  of 
any  relation  (between  Fuel,  Ac,  and  Cooking). 

69-70.  "Nor  are  these  {burning  &o.)  expressed  by  any  other  Words 
(such  as  fuel,  in  the  Sentence).  Consequently  the  root  'pad'  must  be 
admitted  to  be  denotative  of  Devadatta's  action,  and  as  such,  could  not 
have  any  connection  with  the  Fuel,  Ac. 

70-71.     "If  the  root  'pad'   itself  be  held  to  dentoe  all  the  actions 
(of  ooohing  as  well  as  those  of  burning,   &c.)  then,  like  Devadatta,  the  Fuel 
&c.,  would  also  come  to  be  agents  (of  the  cooking). 

71-72.  "  Because  that  case  is  held  to  be  the  Nominative,  whose  action 
is  denoted  by  the  root.  (In  the  present  case  the  root  pad  denoting  the 
actions  of  burning,  &g.,  belonging  to  Fuel  and  the  rest,  these  latter  could 
not  but  be  accepted  to  be  Nominatives).  And  since  the  relation  with 
'  Bhavana '  (the  conception  denoted  by  the  verbal  affixes)  too  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  (Fuel,  &c.),  there  can  be  no  other  definition  of  the  Nomina- 
tive (that  would  not  apply  to  Fuel,  &c.). 

72-73.  "At  times  we  do  come  across  such  assertions  as  'the  fuels 
cook'  (where,  in  the  presence  of  various  obstacles,  the  excellent  character 
of  the  fuel  only  helps  the  accomplishment  of  the  cooking)  ;  — and  this 
would  not  be  possible,  if  we  had  a  definition  of  Nominative  other  than  the 
one  given  above  {viz.,  that  whose  action  is  denoted  by  the  Verb). 

61.68  Jugt  aa  for  fuel,  &o.,  singly,  there  is  no  other  action  than  the  one  of  hurmng, 
&o.,  so  oollectiyely  too  they  can  have  no  other  action  than  those  mentioned  in  the  laflt 
Karika.  And  henoe  if  their  aotione  are  secondarily  applied  to  the  cooking,  they  can 
only  be  nominatives  and  instrnmenta  (as  they  really  are). 

88.69  Even  if  there  be  such  a  relation,  it  opuld  not  be  through  turning,  &o.  •  since 
these  are  not  even  indicated  by  any  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  which  therefore  can- 
not express  any  relation  based  upon  iurning,  &c, 

11.78  The  latter  half  anticipates  the  objection  that  we  will  define  the  Nominative 
as  being  that  which  is  related  to  the  Bhavana.    The  sense  of  the  Karika  is  that  even 
this  definition  will  not  meet  the  difEerence  urged  in  the  former  half  of  the  Karika. 
63 
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73-74.  "Among  the  actions  expressed  by  a  single  root  (as  cooking, 
burning,  &o.,  held  to  be  denoted  by  the  root  pad),  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  predominance  and  subordination  (all  actions  being  equally  denot- 
ed); and  consequently  we  cannot  define  the  Nominative  as  that  whose  action 
is  more  predominantly  denoted. 

74--75.  "Thus  then,  either  denotation  or  non-denotation  of  all  these 
actions  being  equally  predominant,  it  is  not  proper  for  the  agents  of  these 
actions  (Fuel,  &c.)  to  have,  at  one  time,  different  case-terminations  (as  in 
"  Sthalyam,  hashthaih,  Bevadattah  paoati  '),  and,  at  others,  one  and  the 
same  case-termination  {viz.,  the  Nominative,  as  in  '  KSshthani  pacanti  '). 

75-76.  "Nor  can  burning,  &o.,  be  held  to  be  denoted  by  the  affix 
(the  tip  in  pacati);  because  this  (affix)  can  only  denote  either  the  Nomina- 
tive agent  (as  held  by  the  Vaiyakaranas) ,  or  the  action  of  the  agent  (as 
held  by  the  Mimansaka).  Consequently  the  Verb  'pacati'  cannot  \iaive 
any  connection  with  the  'fuel,'  &c. 

77-79.  "  The  denotation  of  the  root  {pad)  too  is  not  always  con- 
nected with  the  denotation  of  the  affix.  Because  that  which  is  denoted  by 
the  affix  is  the  Bhavana  (conception);  and  with  regard  to  this,  the  root 
cannot  have  any  such  denotation  as  will  serve  for  either  the  object  or  the 
meajis  (of  the  Bhavana), — inasmuch  as  objectivity  is  denoted  (by  the 
Accusative  as)  in  '  Paham, '  and  instrumentality  (by  the  Instrumental) 
in  ' Pakena, '  and  none  of  these  is  denoted  by  the  simple  root-form  ' pac' 

79-81.  "Inasmuch  as  the  Injunction  and  the  Bhavana,  are  both 
denoted  by  the  affix,  the  former  becomes  connected  with  the  Bhavana, 
before  it  conies  to  be  connected  with  the  denotation  of  the  root.  And 
thus,  when  the  Injunction  has  found  its  haven  in  the  shape  of  the  Bhavana, 
even  when  the  denotation  of  the  root  comes  to  be  connected  with  the 
Sentence,  it  does  not  become  the  object  of  the  Injunction. 

81-82.  "  Though  the  denotation  of  the  root  is  directly  asserted 
(by  the  root),  yet  it  could  never  be  (cognised  as)  an  ohject  of  performance; 

It-l^  It  all  actions  are  equally  denotable  by  the  root  pad,  then  all  Fael,  &c.,  must 
have  always  one  and  the  same  case-termination,  the  Nominative. 

n.19  Having  shown  the  impossibilfty  of  any  relation  between  the  Verb  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Sentence,  it  is  now  shown  that  there  can  be  no  relation  between  the 
meaning  of  the  root  and  that  of  the  affix . 

The  Bhavana  requires  only  three  factors — the  object,  the  means,  and  the  process  ; 
and  none  of  these  being  capable  of  being  denoted  by  the  root  '  pad,'  this  latter  (the 
root)  cannot  have  any  relation  with  the  Bhavana  which  is  denoted  by  the  affix. 

19-81  It  is  now  shown  that  the  Injunction  can  have  no  connection  with  Vedic  sen- 
tences. The  Injunction  being  more  closely  related  to  the  Blinrana,  naturally  becomes 
connected  with  it  and  not  with  the  subsequently  appearing  denotation  of  the  root. 

81.S8  It  is  only  that  which  is  enjoined  thnt  can  be  performed  ;  and  as  the  meaning 
of  the  root  yaji  has  been  shown  to  be  unable  of  being  the  object  enjoined,  the  yaga 
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since  activity  (or  performance)  depends  upon  the  Injunction  -whicli  has 
been  sbown  not  to  have  the  denotation  of  the  root  for  its  object).  In  the 
same  manner  we  could  show  the  impossibility  of  other  objects  (named  in 
a  Sentence),  the  auxiliaries  viz:  or  subordinate  Sacrifices  being  the  objects 
of  Injunction. 

82-83.  "  Consequently,  we  should  reject  the  fact  of  the  Prayaj'as,  &o. 
being  auxiliaries  to  the  Injunction  (of  the  Jyotishtoma) ;  because  they 
have  no  connection  with  it  (the  Injunction).  And  this  want  of  connection 
between  these  may  be  shown  as  between  'White'  and  'Cow'  (shown  above)- 
83-84.  "In  that  case  (of  the  'Cow'  and  'White')  however,  there 
may  be  a  connection,  in  the  shape  of  the  object  (the  white  cow) ;  but  (in 
the  case  of  the  Prayaj'as)  there  can  be  no  relation  between  these  (and 
the  Injunction),  inasmuch  as  these  are  cognisable  only  by  means  of  the 
various  Vedic  sentences,  which  have  no  connection  with  one  another. 

84-85.  "  Thus  then,  since  none  of  the  two  (neither  connection  among 
the  objects  denoted  by  the  Words,  nor  that  among  the  words  themselves) 
are  found  to  have  any  other  grounds,  we  would  have  mutual  interdepen- 
dence (if  we  held  that  the  connection  between  the  various  objects  denoted 
by  the  words  occurring  in  any  enjoining  passage  is,based  upon  and  author- 
ised by  the  Word  alone).  And  thus,  inasmuch  as  the  Injunction  is  de- 
void of  the  three  factors  (necessary  in  the  Bhavana),  it  becomes  devoid 
of  any  object  (since  the  Bhavana  too  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
the  object  of  the  Injunction  which  is  devoid  of  the  three  factors,  and  as 
such  incapable  of  any  connection  with  the  BhSvana). 

oould  not  be  performed.  And  when  the  yaga,  which  is  denoted  by  a  part  of  the  same  word 
"yajeta,"  of  which  the  latter  particle  denotes  the  Injunction,  cannot  be  the  object  of 
the  Injunction,  nothing  else  that  is  foreign  to  it — such  as  the  soma,  or  the  auxiliary 
sacrifices,  which  are  expressed  by  other  words — can  never  be  the  object  of  Injunction. 
And  as  such  Injunction  ceases  to  have  any  relation  with  Tedic  Sentences  ;  and  Sacri- 
fices, &c.,  can  never  be  recognised  as  being  enjoined  by  the  Veda. 

83-8*  In  the  case  of  the  "  White  Cow,"  when  one  hears  this  uttered  by  an  old  man 
and  sees  a  cow  brought  by  another  man,  one  can  come  to  recognise  a  conneotioQ  be- 
tween whiteness  and  the  coiv ;  but  in  this  case,  the  cognition  of  the  connection  is  based 
not  only  upon  the  Word  but  upon  this  as  aided  by  Sense-perception,  Inference,  &o.  In 
the  case  of  the  Praydjas,  however,  these  are  not  amenable  to  any'other  means  of  know- 
ledge, but  the  Word;  and  the  Word,  by  itself,  has  been  sho'.vn  to  be  incapable  of  denot- 
ing any  relation  of  these  with  the  Injunction,  therefore  there  can  be  no  means  of  cog- 
nising any  relation  of  the  Prayajas  with  the  Injunction.  Specially  as  the  Sentences 
mentioning  the  Prayajas  with  themselves  are  various  and  have  no  connection  among 
themselves. 

84.86  "  Mutual  interdependence."  Because  so  long  as  the  relation  among  the  objects 
is  not  cognised,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  cannot  be  cognised.  And  until  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence  is  cognised,  the  connection  among  the  objects  cannot  be  cognised ; 
since  this  connection  has  no  other  proof  than  the  Vedic  Sentence  itself. 
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65-80.  "  And'  this  ( Injunction)  cannot  be  connected  directly  (without 
the  intervention  of  BhcLvanU)  with  the  denotation  of  the  root  and  the  ohjects 
named  (in  the  sentence);  because  the  Injunction  being  inteiTupted  by 
the  BTiavana  (on  the  ground  of  both  being  denoted  by  the  affix),  the  agent 
cannot  engage  in  (the  performance  of)  those  {viz.,  the  denotation  of  the 
root,  (fee). 

86-87.  "  Thus  then,  since  all  verbal  connections  are  based  upon  the 
connection  between  actions  and  agents,  &c.  (and  these  have  been  proved 
to  be  imposible), — therefore  all  other  kinds  of  relation  must  be  rejected. 
And  this  rejection  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  such  relationships  as 
those  of  master  and  servant,  father  and  son,  a  man  and  his  friends,  &c. 

87-88.  "  Of  Verbal  prefixes  and  Nipatas  there  cannot  be  any  connec- 
tion with  any  (factor  of  the  sentence).  And  as  for  a  relation  among 
themselves,  this  is  never  accomplished,  as  also  is  the  relation  of  these  with 
nouns,  independently  (of  the  verbs  to  which  they  are  attached). 

88-89.  "Because,  unless  the  particles  (known  as  Verbal  affixes) 
•qualify  the  verb,  they  do  not  acquire  the  character  of  the  '  Verhal  affix. ' 
And  as  for  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence,  they  (the  Verbal  affixes)  cannot 
qualify  it, — simply  because  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  does  not 
exist  (i.e.,  until  the  relation  of  the  various  words  composing  the  Sentence 
have  been  ascertained,  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  is  not  cognised), 
and  as  such,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  mora  est) . 

89-90.  "  If  the  relation  of  Verbal  affixes,  &c.,  be  held  to  be  through 
the  Verb, — then  (we  reply)  such  i-elation  with  the  Verb  is  not  possible  for 
that  which  is  not  a  Kdraka  (that  is,  a  noun  having  one  of  the  six  case-ter- 
minations). And  (Verbal  affixes  are  not  Karakas,  becaiJse)  a  Noun 
(or  KHraha)  cannot  signify  (or  define)  an  object  (which  has  no  existence) 
(and  Verbal  affixes  do  not  signify  any  objects  at  all). 

90-91.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  (Verbal  affixes,  &c.)  cannot  have 
a  qualifying  capacity,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  produce  any 
positive  effect  upon  the  objects  denoted  by  other  words;  because  all  that 
the  Verbal  affix,  &c.,  are  capable  of  doing  is  either  to  be  meaningless, 
or  change  the  original  meaning  (of  the  word  to  which  they  happen  to  be 
prefixed),  or  establish  a  meaning  contrary  to  the  original  meaning. 

91-92.  "In  ' pralambate,'  &c.,  the  prefix  (pro)  is  meaningless  (the 
meaning  of  pralambatB  being  the  same  as  that  of  lambate).  In  '  prasada,^ 
the  original  meaning  (of  the  root  sad — to  sit)  is  changed  (into  Favour, 


86.86  The  object  engaged  in  ainst  be  the  object  enjoined;    and   the   root-deno- 
tation cannot  be  such  an  object,  on  aooonnt  of  the  Injanotion  having  been  interrupted 
.  and  located  within  itself  by  the  Bhavana,  which  has  the  strongest  claim  to  it,  on  the 
ground  of  both  being  denoted  by  the  Verbal  affix, 
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Kindness,  &c.).  And  the  meaning  of  'pratishthate"  {starts)  is  contrary 
(to  tlie  meaning  of  tishthati — siis). 

92-93.  "That  alone,  which  adds  something  to  the  original  meaning 
(of  a  word)  without,  in  any  way,  affecting  it  to  the  contrary, — can  be  held 
to  be  a  qualification;  and  not  that  which  destroys  (and  completely  alters) 
the  original  meaning  (as  the  Verbal  affixes  do). 

93-94.  "Even  in  the  case  of  such  prefixes  as  signify  such  non-contra- 
dictory qualifications  as  'direction  towards'  and  the  like  (as  in  the  case 
of  udgaccJiati,  &c.),  these  specifications  belong  to  the  agent  (because  it  is 
the  agent  who  is  qualified  by  the  Abhimukhya,  and  not  the  Verb) ;  and  as 
such,  they  cannot  be  held  to  form  part  of  (or  belong  to)  the  denotation  of 
the  Verb. 

94-95.  "And  with  the  agent,  the  Verbal  afiix  can  have  no  relation. 
And  inasmuch  as  it  (the  Verbal  affix )  is  distinct  from  the  three  factors 
(of  the  end,  the  means  and  the  procedure),  it  cannot  have  any  relation 
with  the  Bhuvana. 

95-96.  "And  further,  in  the  case  of  negative  and  alternative  Verbal 
prefixes  and  nipatas,  any  relation  would  only  be  a  contradiction, — because 
for  those  who  hold  the  reality  of  external  objects,  such  prefixes,  &c.,  signify 
objects  contrary  (to  those  originally  signified  by  the  simple  word  without 
the  prefix,  &c. ). 

96^97.  "  Because  by  its  own  significant  word,  an  object  is  denoted  in 
its  positive  form ;  and  as  such,  how  can  it  be  relegated  to  negativity  by 
means  of  the  negative  prefixes,  &o.  ? 

97-98.  "Because  between  the  two  direct  assertions  ('jar'  and 
'  non-jar  ')  there  is  a  contradiction,  as  between  '  is  '  and  '  is  not.'  And 
in  the  case  of  the  alternative  nipata  ('or,"&c.)  there  is  contradiction  in  a 
single  word  (a  single  word  '  or,'  signifying  two  contradictory  objects). 

98-99.     "Of    these    (verbal    prefixes)    there    are     no     independent 

96.98  Negative  prefixes,  &c.,  signify  an  object  ooatrary  to  the  one  signified  by  the 
original  word  without  snoh  prefix ;  and  as  such  these  prefixes  oannoj  be  said  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  originally  signified  objects — for  such  would  be  a  mere  contradiction,  the 
prefix  '  not '  signifying  the  non-going  and  yet  being  related  to  going. 

98.97  If  it  be  not  held  to  be  related  to  the  jar,  then  the  very  nature  of  this  latter 
would  be  perverted;  and  this  perversion  of  character  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  case  either 
of  qualification  or  relation. 

97.98  In  the  Assertion  "Jar  or  Cloth,"  the  "or"  belongs  eqnally  to  both ;  and  as 
such  simultaneously  signifying  two  contrary  objects,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  itself. 

93.99  Prefixes  have  no  meaning  of  their  own.  The  meaning  of  a  Sentence  is  held 
to  be  made  up  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  composing  it.  Hence  in  the  sentence 
"  White  Cow,"  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  that  which  is  made  up  of  the  meaning  and 
of  the  two  words.  And  inasmuch  as  both  these  words  have  meanings  of  their  own, 
each  of  them  comes  to  have  a  certain  relation  with  the  Sentence  as  a  whole  through  their 
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significations,  as  we  have  of  the  words  '  cow  '  and  the  like;  and  hence  the 
meaning  of  the  Sentence  coald  not  contain  any  such  denotation  (of  the  pre- 
fi-xes  independently),  through  which  they  (the  prefixes,  &c.)  would  be  con- 
nected in  the  Sentence. 

99-100.  "  Since,  later  on,  the  Bhashya  denies  the  fact  of  all  the  words 
of  a  Sentence  collectively  being  the  means  (of  cognising  the  meaning  of  the 
Sentence), — therefore  the  assertion  of  the  Bhashya  that  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  cognised  when  all  the  words  have  been  uttered — must  be 
taken  as  showing  (or  indicating)  the  incapability  of  each  individual  word 
(to  denote  the  meaning  of  the  sentence). 

100-10 J.  "On  tlie  ground  of  the  non-relation  of  the  denotations  of 
Words,  as  shown  above,  the  collective  denotability  of  Words  is  asserted  to 
be  non-existing,  even  though  it  seems  to  exist — because  (on  being  duly 
considered)  such  collective  denotability  is  not  cognised. 

101-102.  "If  each  word  inidvidually  were  to  constitute  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  then  the  ground  (on  which  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is 
sought  to  be  based)  becomes  iuconcliisive  (doubtful)  (because  any  indivi- 
dual word  may  be  common  to  any  number  of  sentences,  and  as  such  it 
could  not  invariably  point  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  particular  Sentence). 
And  if  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  be  held  to  be  based  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  Words  taken  collectively,  then,  since  any  particular  combination  of 
Words  (forming  a  Sentence)  is  not  perceived  anywhere  else,  (such  collec- 
tive denotation  cannot  be  sufficient  ground  (for  the  meaning  of  the  Sen- 
tence), inasmuch  as,  being   unique,  it  cannot  serve  as  the  basis  of  any 

specific  denotations.  The  prefixes,  however,  have  no  independent  significations  of 
their  own;  and  as  snoh  there  is  no  means  by  which  they  oould  become  related  to  the 
Sentence  or  its  meaning. 

99.100  In  order  to  show  the  grourdlefsness  of  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Sentence,  the  Bhashya  has  asserted  that  in  the  sentence,  "  Agnihotram  juhuydt  svarga- 
hdmah,"  none  of  the  words  signify  that  Heaven  foUows/rom  Agnihotra ;  and  then  again  it 
follows  with  the  assertion  that "  this  meanirg  is  got  at  when  all  the  words  of  the  Sentence 
have  been  uttered."  These  two  assertions  appear  mntnally  contradictory.  Becaase 
the  latter  assertion  shows  that  all  the  words  aie  the  ground  for  the  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Sentence,  which  the  former  assertion  seeks  to  prove  to  be  groundless.  It  is  this 
contradiction  that  the  Karika  refers  to  and  explains.  The  explanation  is  that  the  latter 
is  not  a  final  assertion,  because  such  collective  denotability  is  rejected  later  on  ;  what 
it  means  is  simply  that  the  words  individually  are  incapable  of  denoting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Sentence. 

100.101  The  Bhashya  denies  the  collective  function  of  words.  But  in  face  of  indi- 
vidnal  recognition  of  such  collective  denotability,  this  denial  seems  to  be  unreasonable. 
The  Karika  explains  this  seeming  contradiction.  It  means  that  though  the  mutual 
relation  among  the  meaninga  of  words  appears  to  exist,  yet  on  careful  enquiry,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  no  such  relation,  and  hence  no  collective  denotativeness  of  words  in  a 
sentence. 
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argumeat  (just  as  the  smell  of  the  earth  being  unique  In  the  eavfch  alone, 
cannot  prove  anything  with  regard  to  any  other  thing). 


102-103.  "  One  who  holds  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  the 
meaning  of  the  component  words  taken  collectively,  will  also  have  some 
syntactical  meaning  out  of  such  a  sentence  as  '  Oow,  Horse,  Elephant,   &o.' 

103-104.  "  The  meaning  that  the  Word  has  when  alone  is  not 
abandoned  when  it  appears  with  other  words.  For  if  a  word  were  to 
abandon  its  original  meaning,  then  we  could  never  have  any  trust  in  any 
Word  and  meaning. 

104-105.  "And  (inasmuch  as  words  only  denote  classes,  wlien  two  or 
three  words  are  uttered  together)  all  that  we  could  get  from  them  would 
be  the  idea  of  two  or  three  classes;  because  even  when  many  words  are 
uttered,  they  cannot  denote  particular  individuals. 

105-107.  "If  it  be  held  that  the  Sentence  denotes  its  meaning  directly, 
independently  of  the  meanings  of  the  component  Words, — then  there  would 
be  no  perceptible  use  for  any  cognition  of  the  meaning  o£  the  Words.  And 
hence  even  such  people  as  have  not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Words 
would  directly  cognise  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  (which  is  an  impossi- 
bility). And  if  (in  order  to  avoid  this  you  hold  that)  one  stands  in  need  of 
a  cognition  of  these  (meaninngs  of  words)  then  these  would  come  to  be  the 
means  (of  the  meaning  of  tlie  Sentence).  And  this  has  already  been  ex- 
plained (to  be  impossible  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  of  any  connected 
relation  among  the  Words).  Thus  then,  we  find  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  any  ground  for  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  a  Sentence. 

108-109.  "Thus  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cognition  of  the 
meanings  of  human  utterances  could  be  brought  about  by  a  cognition  of  the 
relation  of)  objects  denoted  (by  the  component  words) — {wliich  relation  of 
external  objects  is  cognised  by  means  of  right  notion,  sense-perception, 
&c.  than  the  Words);  and  the  meaning  of  Vedic  sentences  cannot  bat 
be  groundless  (inasmuch  as  the  objects  talked  of  in  the  Veda  are  not 
amenable  to  the  other  means  of  right  notion,  and  it  has  been  shown  above 
that  any  cognition  of  the  meanings  of  the  component  words  alone  cannot 
bring  about  a  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence).  Or,  the  deno- 
tation of  the  Vedic  sentences  may  be  based  upon  connections  laid  down 
by  men,  like  the  (conventional)  denotations  of  such  words  as  '  Guna^ 
'  VrddU,'  &c.,  (laid  down  by  Panini  as  signifying  certain  accents,  &c.). 
Or  lastly,  it  may  be  that  the  Vedic  sentences  liave  no  meaning  at  all — 
what  they  are  made  to  signify  is  really  non-existing,— being  kept  up  by  the 
sacrificial  priests  (for  the  sake  of  emoluments  accruing  to  themselves,  from 
the  performance  of  sacrifices,  said  to  be  enjoined  by  the  Veda)." 

109-110.     "And  with  reference  to  this  (explanation  of  the  meaning 
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of  Vedic  sentences  being  based  upon  Convention),  it  has  been  asserted  (by 
Inference)  that,  in  that  case,  being  a  conglomeration  (of  facts),  like  any 
common  story,  the  Veda  (as  based  upon  Convention)  must  be  a  human 
production.  And  (under  the  circumstances),  since  we  do  not  know  of  any 
trustworthy  person  as  being  its  author  (i.e.,  of  the  Veda),  (as  we  find  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  human  assertions  made  by  persons  known  to  be  trust- 
worthy), the  Veda  must  be  admitted  to  be  invalid  (groundless  and  false.)" 


Reply  to  the  above  : — 

110-111.  Though  we  have  no  other  ground  (for  the  cognition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Sentence),  yet  we  perceive  that  the  meanings  of  the  words 
(composing  the  Sentence)  are  such  grounds, — inasmuch  as  the  cognition  of 
the  meaning  of  a  Sentence  appears  only  when  there  is  a  cognition  of  the 
meanings  of  the  words. 

111-112.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Sentence  (as  a  whole, 
independently  of  the  Words)  to  express  any  meaning  ;  because,  inasmuch 
as  the  cognition  of  its  meaning  is  otherwise  explaii\ed  (as  being  based 
upon  the  meanings  of  Words),  it  is  altogether  unwarrantable  to  assume 
an  independent  denotative  capacity  in  the  Sentence  (as  a  whole,  apart 
from  the  words  composing  it). 

1 12-113.  It  is  extremely  diflB.cult  even  to  assume  the  denotativeness 
of  the  Word  to  lie  in  its  component  Letters  (though  even  this  has  been 
proved  to  be  impossible).  And  as  for  the  denotativeness  of  the  Sentence 
lying  in  the  Sentence,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  assume  this 
inasmuch  as  one  word  disappears  (as  soon  as  it  is  uttered,  and  does  not 
continue  till  the  whole  Sentence  has  been  uttered);  and  if  we  assume 
the  denotativeness  of  the  Sentence  to  lie  in  the  Letters  composing  the 
Words  making  up  the  Sentence,  we  would  have  to  recall  the  innumerable 
Letters  long  disappeared  (i.e.,  in  recalling  the  past  Words  of  the  sentence 
we  would  have  to  recall  the  Letters  composing  these  Words). 

114-115.  And  further  (in  thus  assuming),  we  would  have  to  assume 
a  further  function  (than  the  denotation  of  the  meanings  of  words)  of 
those  (Letters)  that  have  already  had  their  use  in  (denoting)  the  meanings 
of  words  (composed  by  them).     And  by  this  we  would  also  be   rejecting 

ILO.Ul  With  this  begins  the  explanation  oi  Siitra  I — i— 25  with  which  the  Siltra  be- 
gins its  reply  to  the  above  objections,  detailed  in  Karikas  I — 110. 

114.116  While  there  is  this  immediate  sequence  between  the  denotation  of  words 
and  that  of  the  sentence,  the  cognition  of  Letters  composing  the  Word  is  followed  first 
by  the  cognition  of  Words,  which  is  then  followed  by  that  of  the  Sentence-meaning. 
And  as  saoh  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  assume  the  causality  of  the  cognition  of  Letters 
which  is  one  step  removed,  neglecting  that  of  the  words,  which  is  followed  immediately 
by  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence. 
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the  recognised  capability  of  "Words  (to  denote  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence) 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  cannot  forego  the 
causality  of  the  Words,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  denotation  of  the  Words 
and  also  that  of  the  Sentence  (the  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Sentence  following  immediately  after  that  of  the  Word  meanings). 

115-116.  (If  it  be  held  that  the  denotation  of  the  Sentence  is 
cognised  by  means  of  the  impressions  left  by  the  Letters  composing  the 
Words,  then)  How  could  a  single  impression  (left  by  the  Letters)  bring 
about  two  effects  (the  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Words;  and  that 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence)  ?  Nor  are  we  cognisant  of  any  other 
impression  (left  by  the  Letters)  than  the  previous  one,  which  gives  us 
the  idea  of  the  (Words  and  their  meanings). 

116-118.  Nor  is  a  review  of  the  past  Letters  possible  at  the  time 
of  the  utterance  of  the  last  Letter  (of  the  Sentence) ;  inasmuch  as  such 
a  review  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  intervention  of  the  cognitions  of  the 
Words  and  their  connection  with  the  Sentence.  Therefore  the  cognition 
of  the  Sentence,  (and  its  meaning)  as  a  single  corporate  whole  cannot  be  of 
the  form  of  the  remembrance  of  the  Letters  (composing  the  Words  of  the 
Sentence)  as  previously  heard  (at  the  utterance  of  the  Words).  And  for 
the  same  reason  it  cannot  be  held  (as  it  is  by  the  Vaiyakaranas)  that  the 
Sentence  really  is  of  the  form  of  the  Sentence  itself  (considered  as  a  whole 
in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  Words  or  Letters  composing  it). 

118-119.  By  the  idea  of  a  "Sentence"  we  do  not  comprehend  the 
specific  form  of  the  Sentence  (irrespective  of  the  meaning) ;  nor  can  the 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence  bring  about  the  cognition  of  its 
specific  form  (irrespective  of  objects  as  actually  existing  in  the  external 
world); — both  these  facts  having  been  shown  to  be  impossible,  under 
"  Qunyavada." 

119-120.  Those  theorists,  who  hold  the  Sentence  and  its  denotation 
to  consist  in  single  wholes  (in  the  shape  of  sphota) — some  of  them  hold- 
ing such  sphota  to  have  an  external  existence,  and  others  confining  it  to  the 
mental  idea  of  these  alone — ,  will  have  to  assert,  without  any  grounds, 
the  falsity  of  the  separate  cognitions  (that  all  men  have)  of  the  sever- 
al component  parts  (of  the  Sentence  and  its  denotation).  For,  even  if 
one  were  to  assume  the  falsity  (of  certain  well-known  facts  and  objects,  such 
as  the  idea  of  the  parts  of  the  Sentence,    &c.),  this    (mere  assumption 

116.118  The  Karika  admits  the  statement  made  in  the  ohjeotion,  that  the  Sentence 
as  a  whole  is  not  denotative  of  the  meaning  of  the  Sentence,  and  also  that  it  cannot 
be  held  that  there  is  a  Sphota  of  the  Sentence  which  is  denotative  of  its  meaning,  this 
Sphota  being  irrespective  of  the  Words  and  Letters  and  their  mutual  relations,  &c. 

64 
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without  any  reasons)  could  not  reject  the  (actual)  cognition  (that  people 
have)  of  the  object  itself. 

121-122.  The  Words  themselves,  cognised  as  having  only  a  slight 
capability  (o£  denoting  their  own  specific  meanings),  are  capable  of 
making  up  an  endless  number  of  Sentences,  through  the  inclusion  (of  some) 
and  exclusion  (of  bthers),  and  through  the  various  combinations  (of  the 
words).  And  when  the  matter  (of  Sentences  and  their  denotations)  can 
be  explained  on  the  ground  of  these  slight  capabilities  (of  the  words),  it 
is  quite  unreasonable  to  assume  greater  (and  farther)  capabilities  (of  the 
Sentences)  (as  would  be  necessitated  by  those  holding  the  signification  of 
a  Sentence  to  belong  to  the  Sentence  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  the 
Words).  And  (since  the  denotation  of  the  Sentence  can  be  explained  on 
the  gi'ound  of  the  denotations  of  the  Words)  therefore  no  Apparent  Incon- 
sistency could  authorise  an  endless  number  of  Sentences  and  their  deno- 
tations. 

123-124.  It  cannot  be  urged  (as  it  is  done  by  the  Vaiyakaranas)  that 
the  idea  of  parts  (in  a  Sentence)  is  a  mistaken  one,  due  to  similarity  (of  the 
sounds  manifesting  the  Sentences).  Because,  you  do  not  recognise  the 
primary  parts  of  any  Sentence,  either  apart  from  itself  or  in  any  other 
Sentence,  inasmuch  as  you  hold  all  Sentences  to  be  impartite  wholes.  And 
it  is  among  such  parts  as  have  a  i-eality  of  existence,  that  there  could  be 
similarity  or  dissimilarity.  (And  as  you  deny  such  reality  you  cannot 
base  any  ideas  upon  similarity  of  these). 

125-126.  In  the  case  of  Narasinha,  (which  is  the  instance  cited  by 
the  Vaiyakarana)  there  is  a  partial  similarity  (with  the  man  and  the  lion) 
because  there  are  two  such  classes  (of  animals,  as  Man  and  Lion).  And 
hence  in  this  case,  the  parts  perceived  in  the  body  of  Narasinha  have  a 
previous  and  separate  existence  in  the  two  classes, — some  parts  of  each 
appearing  (in  the  bodj  of  Narasinha)  and  others  being  absent  (there- 
from).    The  hands,  &c.,  are  found  to   separately  resemble   those  of   the 

121.82  "  Greater  capabilities,  ^c." — beoauae  such  theorists  will  have  to  aaaame  a 
distinct  oapabihty  for  each  separate  Sentence  over  and  above  the  capability  of  the  Words. 
A  certain  number  of  words  can  constitute  many  sentences;  and  one  who  holds  the 
capability  of  words  alone  will  base  all  denotations  of  the  words  as  could  be  made  np  by 
the  various  combinations  of  the  worda,  on  the  capability  of  words  alone.  Whereas 
one  who  admits  the  Sphota  will  have  to  assume  a  separate  capability  for  each  separate 
sentence;  because,  for  him,  the  denotability  of  the  Sentence  is  irrespective  of  the  Words. 

m.%4,  The  Taiyakariinas  hold  that  the  sound  manifesting  each  sentence  is  distinct. 
But  in  two  sentenoea  where  certain  words  are  common,  the  sounds  are  much  similar;  and 
as  such  there  arises  a  notion  of  the  Sentences  having  certain  parts  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  sentences,  and  certain  dissimilar  parts.  This  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  Sentence 
having  parts. 
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human  body ;  and  we  have  a  separate  cognition  of  all  these  (parts,  hands 
<fec. ),  in  the  various  human  bodies  we  have  seen. 

127.  Hence  the  idea  of  the  samenesH  of  these  (as  appearing  in  the 
body  of  Narasinha,  and  in  any  ordinary  human  body)  may  be  explained 
as  being  due  either  to  similarity  or  to  the  sameness  of  the  class  to  which 
these,  hands,  &o.,  belong.  And  hence  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  recog- 
nition (of  the  hands,  &o.,  of  Narasinha  as  being  those  seen  in  a  human 
body). 

128.  And  then,  if  you  hold  the  recognition  of  the  similarity  of  the 
parts  of  Sentences  to  be  like  this  (similarity  of  the  limbs  of  Narasiiiha), — 
then  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  parts  being  thereby  established,  the 
assumption  of  Sentences  being  without  parts  becomes  false. 

129.  The  similarity,  that  one  would  assume,  of  a  non-existent  object 
with  another  non-existent  object,  would  be  exactly  like  the  similarity  of 
the  horns  of  the  Hare  with  those  of  the  Ass  !  !  ! 

130.  If  you  hold  that  here  too  (in.  the  case  of  non-existent  things), 
there  is  a  similarity  of  non-existence  (which  is  common  to  all  non-existent 
things),  then  such  similarity  would  exist  among  all  Sentences;  inasmuch 
as,  according  to  you,  the  parts   of  all  Sentences  are  equally  non-existent 
and  as  such,  no  two  Sentences  would  ever  be  dissimilar. 

131.  In  the  case  of  an  object  of  variegated  colour,  we  see  its  various 
parts,  as  black,  <^c.,  severally;  aud  in  the  case  of  wine,  (having  the  sweet  as 
well  as  the  bitter  taste)  we  cognise  one  part  (the  hitter)  to  be  similar  to  other 
objects  (which  are  altogether  bitter). 

132.  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  cognition,  we  are  not  cognisant  of  its 
parts.  It  is  the  object  of  that  cognition  which  is  variegated,  and  the  object 
has  parts  also  (therefore  the  case  of  the  mixed  cognition  will  not  serve  as  an 
instance  for  you), 

133.  Therefore  the  notion  of  similarity  with  regard  to  Words  and 
Letters  cannot  be  based  upon  non-existence.  Nor  can  there  be,  for  you, 
any  such  similarity,  (based  upon  parts)  in  a  Sentence,  inasmuch  as  you 
do  not  admit  of  any  parts  (of  Sentences,  which  in  your  opinion,  form  com- 
plete wholes  in  themselves,  in  the  shape  of  Sphota). 

134.  Even  if  the  Sentences  were  similar  to  one  another  (even  in  the 
absence  of  any  parts  of  these),  there  could  not  be  a  detaching  of  Letters 

18S  The  other  side  has  urged  as  an  instance  that  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  cognition, 
we  have  an  idea  of  parts,  even  though  really  it  has  no  parts ;  in  the  same  manner 
thongh  the  Sentence  has  no  parts  in  reality,  yet  it  is  cognised  as  having  parts ;  and  as 
such  this  cannot  serve  as  an  instance  for  the  case  of  the  sentence. 

18*  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  of  sach  instances  as  the  detaching  of  one  Word 
from  a  sentence  and  the  insertion  of  aiiother,in  its  place,     All  this  could  not  be  if  the 
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and  Words  (from  Sentences).  Hence  there  could  not  be  an  inclusion  and  ex- 
c1iision(of  Words),  (as  laid  down  by  tie  Vaiyakaranas  themselves),  inasmnch 
as  there  would  be  no  substrates  of  these  (since  for  you,  there  are  no  such 
things  as  parts  of  Sentences,  in  the  shape  of  Words,  &c.) 

135.  Nor,  in  the  absence  of  Words  and  Letters  as  making  up  the 
Sentence,  can  you  have  any  diversity  of  the  manifesting  (sounds  of 
Sentences),  on  which  diversity  yon  could  base  the  apparent  notions  of 
diversity  in  Sentences.  Because  Sounds  (manifesting  the  Sphota  of  the 
Sentence  according  to  you)  are  held  to  be  subtile  (and  hence  imperceptible 
in  themselves,  and  hence  incapable  of  having  their  diversity  perceptible) . 

136.  (Being  atomic  themselves)  the  Sounds  cannot  produce  any 
perceptible  effects  other  than  the  atomic.  Consequently,  we  could 
have  cognitions  only  of  the  atomic  factor  of  the  Words  (and  we  could 
never  have  any  perception  of  Words  as  they  are  ordinarily  known). 

137.  Even  though  there  be  diversity  and  sequence  among  the  sounds, 
yet  these  sounds  could  not  bring  about  any  such  (diverse  and  sequential) 
manifestation, — on  account  of  the  absence  (according  to  you)  of  these 
(diversity  and  sequence)  in  the  objects  to  be  manifested  (in  the  Sentences, 
which  you  hold  to  be  impartite  wholes). 

138.  (According  to  your  theory)  you  could  have  either  the  simul- 
taneous cognition  oi  the  whole  Sentence  (as  a  whole)  or  no  cognition  at  all. 
Because  before  the  whole  Sentence  has  been  uttered,  there  is  nothing  for 
you  to  cognise  (inasmuch  as  you  do  not  hold  words  to  form  parts  of  the 
Sentences). 

139.  And  (another  difficulty  that  you  will  have  is  that)  a  single  Sen- 
tence ("the  cloth  is")  may  be  a  complete  sentence  (at  one  time,  by  itself); 
and  the  same,  when  standing  in  need  of  something  else  (such  as  the  asser- 
tion of  the  redness  of  the  cloth),  would  be  deficient  (as  wanting  the   asser- 

senfcenoe  were  one  inpartite  whole.     Because  in  yonr  opinion  the  parts  of  sentences  are 
non-existing;  and  there  can  be  no  insertion  or  exclusion  of  non-existent  entities. 

186  The  Vaiyakaranas  hold  that  the  Sounds  maajfestive  of  the  Sentences  are  diverse 
and  are  endowed  with  a  certain  order  of  sequence;  and  it  is  these  that  bring  about  the 
notion  of  partiteness  and  sequence  with  regard  to  sentences  which  in  reality  have  no  parts 
and  no  sequence;  The  Karika  shows  that  this  cannot  be;  inasmuch  as  the  sounds 
held  to  be  manifestive  of  the  Sphota  of  sentences  are  subtile;  and  as  such  cannot 
have  any  diversity  perceptible.  Hence  the  apparent  diversity  in  the  sentence  cannot 
be  due  to  the  diversity  of  the  sounds. 

188  Though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  when  a  certain  sense  is  left  incomplete,  we  do 
not  comprehend  the  words  that  may  have  been  uttered  till  then. 

189  The  opponent  cannot  assert  that  the  Word  expressing  redness  may  be  added  to 
the  Sentence — because  one  who  does  not  admit  of  parts  of  the  Sentence  cannot  have 
these  additions  and  subtractions,  as  shown  above. 
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tion  of  redness);  and  this  would  be  a  contradiction;  inasmucli  as  the  same 
Sentence  cannot  be  both  complete  and  incomplete  (deficient). 

140.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  Sentence  of  three  words,  known  to 
have  a  separate  existence  by  itself,  does  not  exist  in  the  Sentence  of  four 
Words, — then  the  tree  could  be  said  not  to  exist  in  the  forest. 

141.  If  it  be  held  that,  "the  Sentence  (of  three  Words — 'Bring 
white  cow')  is  other  (than  the  Sentence  of  four  words,  "  Devadatta,  bring 
white  cow"),  because  it  is  known  to  have  a  separate  existence,  and  because 
it  has  a  reality  (by  itself  apart  from  the  other  Sentence," — then  Words  and 
Letters  too  would  come  to  be  other  than  the  Sentence  (composed  of  these) 
(inasmuch  as  the  words  making  up  one  Sentence  are  known  to  have  an 
existence  elsewhere  also,  and  have  a  reality  apart  from  the  individual  Sen- 
tence). 

142.  Therefore,  just  as  the  existence  of  smaller  Sentences  cannot  be 
denied  in  a  large  Sentence  (made  up  of  these  smaller  Sentences), — so,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  notions  of  Words  and  Letters  cnnnot  be  said  to  be 
non-existent,  in  the  cognition  of  Sentences  (made  up  of  these  Words 
and  Letters). 

143.  If  it  be  urged  that,  "since  these  (Words  and  Letters)  are  never 
used  alone  by  themselves  (but  only  in  Sentences;  and  hence  they  may  be 
taken  to  be  as  good  as  non  est}," — then  the  smaller  Sentence  too  is  used 
only  in  the  bigger  Seatence  (and  as  such  the  former  may  also  he  non  est). 
If  it  be  urged  in  reply  that  the  smaller  Sentence  is  used  to  denote  its  own 
small  meaning, — then,  (we  reply,)  the  Words  too  are  used  to  denote  their 
own  meanings. 

144.  Though  Words  and  Lettei-s  by  themselves  are  never  found  to 
form  part  of  ordinary  usage  (i.e.,  though  tbey  are  never  used  as  such  by 
themselves)  yet  they  have  an  existence  of  their  own  (apart  from  any  Sen- 
tence), when  the  speaker  wishes  to  use  a  single  word. 

145.  When,  on  having  cognised  a  certain  specific  fact,  one  wishes 
to  express  only  the  meaning  of  a  word,  he  uses  either  the  Word  singly  or 
a  single  Letter  with  some  meaning. 

146.  At  the  time  of  studying  (getting  up)  a  certain  book,  one  has  re- 

140  One  who  denies  the  fact  of  Woicls  and  Letters  making  up  Sentencea,  muBt  hold 

that  the  Sentence  "Bring  white  cow"  being  a  complete  Sentence  in  itself,   does  not 

exist  in  the   Sentence   "Devadatta,    bring  white  cow.''     And  if  this  were  true,  then, 

nasmuch  as  the  tree  in  the  forest  is  complete  ia  itself,  it  oonld  not  be  said  to  exist  in 

the  forest.     This  is  as  absurd  as  the  other. 

146  On  being  asked  '  Who  is  coming  ?  '  the  reply  is  simply  'the  King;'  or  on  being 
asked  '  Who  is  the  husband  of  Lakshmi  ?  '  the  reply  is  'A,'  i.e.  Vishnu. 

146  What  the  student  fixes  in  his  memory,  first  of  all,  are  the  Words  and  Letters 
by  themselves.     The  getting  up  of  the  Sentences  comes  next. 
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course  chiefly  to  the  ascertainment  (and  remembrance)   of   Words   and 
Letters,  apart  (from  the  Sentences  composed  of  them) . 

147.  And  when,  in  such  cases,  these  (Words  and  Letters)  have  been 
known  to  have  an  (independent)  existence  of  their  own, — such  existence 
can  never  subsequently  be  denied;  because  the  cognition  of  the  denotation 
of  the  Sentence  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  (i.e.,  is  inconsistent  with) 
the  independent  forms  of  these  (Words  and  Letters,  as  having  an  indepen- 
dent existence  of  their  own). 

148.  Though  these  (Words  and  Letters)  singly  have  not  the  power 
to  bring  about  the  cognition  of  the  denotation  of  the  Sentence,  yet  their 
existence  remains  uncontroverted, — just  as  the  existence  of  the  wheel 
even  when  (apart  from  the  chariot  and  the  horse)  is  by  itself  incapable  of 
action  (motion). 

149.  Thus  tlien  the  fact  of  not  being  used  by  itself  (which  you  urge 
as  a  premiss  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  Word)  becomes  inconclu- 
sive. The  fact  of  those  (wheel,  &c.)  being  seen  to  exist  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  action  (motion),  has  been  shown  to  apply  to  the  case  of 

Words  also  (since  these  also  are  seen  to  exist  apart  from  the  Sentence). 
(So  on  this  ground  too,  the  cases  of  the  Wheel  and  the  Word  are  not 
dissimilar). 

150.  The  counterblast  (by  the  adversary)  that, — "if  there  be  an 
existence  of  Words  and  Letters  (as  parts  of  the  Sentence),  then  there 

1*1  When  the  Words  have  been  known  to  have  an  independent  existence  apart 
from  the  Sentence,  the  denotation  of  the  Sentence  cannot  in  any  way  reject  their 
existence. 

1*8  Thongh  the  wheel  cannot  move,  yet  it  exists  all  the  same.  In  the  same  manner, 
though  the  Words,  by  themselves,  are  incapable  of  giving  the  meaning  of  the  Sentences, 
yet  their  indepe'hdent  existence  continues  all  the  same. 

149  The  argument  advanced  by  the  opponent  is — "  Words  have  no  existence,  be- 
cause they  cannot  'be  used  by  themselves,"  and  this  argument  is  rendered  doubtful 
and  inconclusive — incapable  of  giving  the  desired  conclusion — with  a  view  to  the  well- 
known  fact  of  certain  well-known  objects —  as  the  wheel  &o.,  which  are  known  to  be 
incapable  of  action  by  themselves  and  yet  have  an  independent  existence  of  their  own. 

160  The  adversary's  argument  herein  referred  to  is  that,  just  as  Words  have  an  inde- 
pendent existence  as  parts  of  the  Sentence,  so  too  will  the  Letters,  as  parts  of  the  Word, 
have  an  independent  existence  of  their  own.  And  so  with  the  parts  of  the  Letters  as 
well  J  so  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum.  And  in  order  to  avoid  this  endlessness,  yon  will  have 
to  rest  upon  some  impartite  entity ;  then  when  it  does  become  necessary  to  admit  of  an 
impartite  entity  in  the  end,  why  not  admit  of  it  in  the  beginning,  admitting  the 
Sentence  to  be  such  an  entity,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  parts.  Words,  &o.P 

"As  in  the  case  of  atoms." — That  is,  in  the  case  of  the  jar,  people  go  on  assuming 
partite  entities  up  to  the  atom  where  they  rest ;  and  those  that  oppose  this  thery  of 
atoms  assert  that  when  you  have  to  admit  an  impartite  entity,  why  not  admit  the 
jar  itself  to  be  such  an  entity,  thus  doing  away  with  all  the  series  of  parts  over  parts  ? 
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would  also  be  an  independent  existence  of  the  parts  of  these  (Words  and 
Letters)  also;  and  thus  (going  on  ad  infinihi.'m)  we  would  have  to  ac- 
cept the  non-existence  of  all  of  these  as  in  the  case  of  atoms," — can  only 
serve  to  frighten  children. 

151.  Because,  just  as  even  when  there  are  (such)  ultimate  (parts  as) 
atoms  (of  the  cloth),  the  threads,  &c.  (as  intermediate  parts  of  the  cloth, 
to  the  downward  series  of  its  parts  up  to  atoms)  have  an  established  ex- 
istence,— so,  in  the  same  manner,  even  if  there  be  parts  (over  parts  of  the 
Letters,  &o.),  this  fact  does  not  militate  against  the  existence  of  the  Let- 
ters (as  intermediate  parts  of  Words  and  Sentences). 

152.  And  further,  because  a  certain  object  is  found  to  be  partite,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  its  parts  must  also  have  parts; 
because  though  the  jar  is  a  partite  object,  yet  the  atom  (of  the  jar)  has  no 
parts. 

153.  Thus  then,  the  diversity  of  Words  and  Letters  (in  a  Sentence) 
having  been  held  to  be  amenable  to  Sense-perception,  the  "Apparent  Incon- 
sistency" (Impossibility)  of  the  parts  of  Letters  cannot  i-eject  it, 

154.  The  adversary  has  cited  the  case  of  "Root-Forms"  (original 
forms  of  Words)  and  "affixes"  as  instances  proving  the  non-existence  (of 
Words  and  Letters  independently  of  the  Sentence).  And  these  instan- 
ces are  not  sound,  inasmuch  as  people  are  cognisant  of  the  independent 
existence  of  these  (Roots  and  Affixes). 

155.  It  cannot  be  said  that  grammatical  words  mention  (Root-forms 
and  Affixes  by  themselves  only  as  showing)  certain  grammatical  processes 
(and  not  as  expressing  the  forms  of  these  independently  by  themselves). 
Because  the  independent  forms  of  these  (Root-forms,  Affixes,  &c  )  are 
directly  perceptible  (by  the  Senses);  and  so  (perceptible)  is  also  the 
denotation  of  these,  just  like  any  other  denotations  (of  Words  or  Senten- 
ces). 

156.  Because  in  a  Word  {" vrkshena,"  f.i.)  the  root-form  ("vrk- 
sha")  and  the  affix  (the  instrumental  "ta")  are  recognised  distinctly  one 

164  The  adversary's  syllogism  is — "Words  aud  Letters  have  no  existence, — because 
they  can  never  be  used  by  themaelves,™ just  as  Roots,  Affixes,  &c."  And  the  Karika 
means  that  since  we  are  cognisant  of  the  independent  existence  of  Hoots,  &c.,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  cannot  prove  the  independent  non-existence  of  Words  and  Letters.  In 
fact  in  rules  of  grammar  Roots  and  Affixes  are  very  often  mentioned  by  themselves. 

16a  When  "Vrkshena"  is  uttered  we  have  first  of  all  a  cognition  of  the  original 
simple  word  "  Vrksha"  as  denoting  the  tree  ;  aud  then  follows  the  cognition  of  the  case- 
ending  ta  signifying  singularity  and  instrumentality.  Tims,  as  the  two  'are  perceived 
distinctly  one  after  the  other,  and  their  denotations  too  are  cognised  distinctly  one  after 
the  other,  they  canuot  but  be  admitted  to  have  distinct  independent  existences  of  their 
own. 
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after  the  other  (since  at  first  we  have  an  idea  oi  the  simple  noun  "  vrksha," 
and  then  of  the  instrumental  and  singular  affix).  And  the  denotations  of 
these  too,  appearing  on  their  own  appearance,  are  also  cognised  distinct- 
ly, one  after  the  other. 

157-159.  The  denotations  of  these  (basic  nouns  and  affixes)  are  cog- 
nised distinctly  also  through  affirmative  and  negative  concomitance;  inas- 
much as  we  find  that  while  the  affixes — am  nnd  the  rest — appear  and 
disappear  {i.e.,  even  when  the  affixes  are  being  changed)  the  denotation 
of  the  basic  noun  ("vrksha"  f.i.)  continues  tlie  same.  As  for  instance, 
in  the  two  words  "vrksham"  and  "vfkshena,"  the  class  "vrksha"  (be- 
ing the  denotation  of  the  simple  basic  noun  "vrksha")  remains  the 
same,  while  the  accusative  character  (denoted  by  the  am  in  the  former 
word)  disappears  (in  the  latter),  and  in  its  place  appears  the  instru- 
mentality (denoted  by  the  ta  in  "vrkshena").  (So  much  for  the  distinct 
cognition  of  the  denotation  of  the  Affixes  apart  from  the  basic  noun  ; 
now  as  regards  that  of  the  denotation  of  the  basic  noun,  apart  from 
til  at  of  the  Affixes).  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  two  words  "vrksham" 
and  "ghatam,"  the  accusative  character  (denoted  by  the  am  present  in 
both  words)  continues  the  same,  while  the  denotation  ^of  tlie  Woid 
'vrksha"  disappears  (in  the  latter),  and  that  of  the  word  "ghata"  appears 
in  its  place. 

160.  Hence  (it  must  be  admitted  that)  the  denotation  (of  a  word  or 
affix,  or  a  sentence)  is  that  which  always  accompanies  (is  invariably  con- 
comitant with)  these  (Word,  &c.).  Andin  order  to  explain  this  otherwise 
inexplicable  fact,  we  conclude  the  existence  of  such  potentiality  (of  denota- 
tion) in  them  {i.e.,  Word,  &o.). 

161.  Though  in  the  case  of  such  Words  as  "yUpa,"  "kupa,"  &c.,  the 
particle  "upa"  is  common,  yet  there  is  no  distinct  denotation  (of  this  com- 
mon particle)  which  would  be  common  to  both  words  (as  the  "vrksha" 
is  in  the  words  "vrkham"  and  "vrkshena") ;  and  that  this  is  so  does 
not  militate  against  Words  (and  as  such  the  above  fact  cannot  militate 
against  the  partite  character  of  words). 

161.169  This  shows  that  we  are  cognisant  of  the  denotations  of  afSxes  apart  from 
those  of  the  basic  nomis,  and  vice  versa. 

I'l  The  objeotion  answered  in  this  Karika  is  this: — "If the  Word  'Vrksha'  being 
common  to  thetwo  words  "Vrksham,"  andj"  Vrkshena,"  has  a  distinct  denotation  of  its 
own— the  particle  upa  being  common  to  the  two  words  wonld  also  have  a  distinct  signi- 
fication of  its  own  ;  and  inasmach  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  distinct  signification  of  the 
word  'Vrksha'  should  also  be  rejected;  and  hence  also  the  fact  of  Words  and  Senten. 
ces  being  partite."  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  mere  fact  of  anj'  common  particle 
not  giving  a  distinct  meaning  cannot  strike  against  the  deuotativenessand  partite  charac- 
ter of  all  words. 
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162.  Because  mere  concomitance — either  affirmative  or  negative — 
cannot  bring  abbut  tbe  cognition  of  any  altogether  new  denotation  (never 
known  before).  All  that  is  done  by  these  (affirmative  and  negative  con- 
comitances) is  that,  when  a  certain  number  of  denotations  appear  to  be 
connected  (with  a  Word),  they  serve  to  restrict  the  (denotative)  poten- 
tiality (of  the  Word)  to  one  of  them. 

163.  Thus  then,  a  Word  ("  vrkshSna,"  f.i.)  being  of  a  variegated  form 
(containing  the  basic  noun  "vrksha"  and  the  instrumental  case-ending  "tS,"), 
and  as  such,  signifying  a  variegated  meaning  (the  tree  and  instrwmentality) 
that  meaning  which  is  cognised  at  the  appearance  of  a  certain  factor  of 
such  a  word,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  specific  denotation  of  that  factor  (f.i., 
instrwmentality  being  cognised  only  on  tbe  appearance  of  the  affix  ta,  this 
affix  is  ascertained  to  have  instrumentality  for  its  specific  denotation). 

164.  Though  the  dust,  really  appearing  and  disappearing  on  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  herds  of  cows  and  horses,  &c.,  may,  for  oncei 
be  found  to  be  accompanied  by  (concomitant  with)  a  line  of  ants  (which  may 
be  passing  by  at  that  time), — yet  it  (the  dust)  is  not  the  denotation  thereof 
(of  the  line  of  ants) ;  inasmuch  as  this  has  not  the  potentiality  (of  such 
denotation). 

166.  Among  all  big  animals,  such  as  elephants,  horses,  &c.,  we  find 
a  common  cause  of  (throwing)  dust,  in  the  shape  of  their  being  hardbodied 
animals, — characterised  by  combination  and  distribution  (producing  an 
increase  and  decrease  respectively  in  the  quantity  of  dust  thrown  out). 

188  If  the  meanings  of  worda  were  to  be  produced  by  anch  oonoomitanoe,  then  the 
presence  of  w^S  in  yii'pd  and  Tcu'pa  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  a  meaning. 
Bat  as  a  matter  of  fact  concomitance  is  incapable  of  producing  meanings.  The  only 
use  of  concomitance  lies  in  this  that,  aa  for  instance,  on  hearing  the  word  "  Vrkahena," 
we  find  that  the  Word  "Yrkaha"  may  denote  the  tree  or  instrwmentality;  and  then 
subsequently  finding  the  word  "  Vrkaha  "  to  be  present  in  "Vrksham,"  and  knowing 
that  this  word  ia  the  accusative  form  of  "  Vrkaha,"  and  the  former  ia  the  instrumental 
form — and  again  finding  that  in  "  Ghateiia,"  thoagh  the  instrumental  affix  ia  the  same, 
the  noun  "  Vrkaha "  is  absent, — we  conclude  that  instrumentality  must  be  the  deno- 
tation of  the  aflBx  id ;  and  the   tree  only  the  denotation  of  the  word  "  Vrksha." 

ISS  Oonoomitanoe  only  serves  to  regulate  the  potentiality  of  words,  &o.,  among  al- 
ready existing  meanings.  ^ 

184  If  mere  concomitance  were  the  ground  of  denotation,  then  in  a  case  where  dost 
has  been  thrown  by  the  movement  of  oows,  &o.,  if  a  line  of  ants  happen  to  pass  by, 
we  eonld  have  the  line  of  ants  denotative  of  the  duat,  which  ia  absurd. 

186  It  cannot  be  objected  that,  since  dust  is  seen  to  be  thrown  out  by  elephants  alao, 
cows,  &o.,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  duat.  Because  it  is  not  only  certain  animals 
that  are  its  cause;  but  all  hard-bodied  animals — cows,  horses,  elephants  all— are 
the  oauae  of  dnst-atorma,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  hard -bodied;  and  another  ground 
for  asserting  these  animals  to  be  the  cause  of  dust  is  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  animals  moving  about  brings  about  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  duat  thrown 
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166.  And  futther,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  'line  of  ants  even 
without  any  dust; — hence  even  though  it  (the  line  of  ants)  may  exist 
together  with  the  elephants,  &c.,  (causes  of  the  dust),  yet  it  cannot  he 
the  cause  of  it  (the  dust). 

167.  Basic  Nouns  and  AflSxes  never  heing  used  separately  by  them- 
selves (apart  from  one  another), — just  as  their  (separate)  denotations  are 
never  seen,  so  also  their  non-denotahility  (separately,  each  by  itself)  can 
never  be  seen  (hence  it  is  as  reasonable  to  assert  their  denotability  as  non- 
denotability). 


168.  Objection  : — "  In  the  case  of  Nouns  and  Verbs,  we  find,  in  certain 
cases  (exemplified  below  in  K.  169  — 178),  that  when  they  are  taken  in 
their  complete  forms  they,  do  not  invariably  and  necessarily  give  the 
desired  meaning  only,  and  when  taken  in  their  deficient  forms  (or  even 
when  these  Words  themselves  are  absent)  (then  too  the  desired  meaning 
is  expressed  all  the  same);  (and  hence),  it  is  found  that  their  denotability 
of  an  invariable  definite  meaning  is  impossible, — this  impossibility  being 
based  upon  the  fact  of  the  (denotations  really  belonging  to)  other  Words 
and  Sentences  (i.e.,  the  impartite  Words  and  Sentences,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Sphota  of  these). 

169.  "As  instances  of  the  incapability  of  words  to  express  any  defi- 
nite  meaning,    when   they   are   taken    in    their  complete  forms,  we  have 

ont,  and  so  with  decrease  also.  Ard  it  is  a  commonly  acknowledged  fact  that  a 
decrease  or  increase  in  any  effect,  is  brought  abont  only  by  deorense  or  increase  in  its 
cause.  And  as  the  quantity  of  dast  thrown  about  ia  seen  to  increase  and  decrease, 
according  as  the  number  of  animals  increases  and  decreases  (as  combining  together  or 
becoming  dispersed), — therefore  these  animals  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  dnst.     [It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ant  is  not  a  hard-bodied  animal]. 

I'S  It  is  only  an  invariable  and  necessary  antecedent  that  is  a  cause;  and  since 
the  ant  ia  seen  even  without  the  dust,  and  the  dust  is  seen  without  the  ants,  these  latter 
can  never  be  the  cause  of  the  dust. 

181  We  see  the  ants  in  the  absence  of  the  dust.  But  we  never  see  either  the  basic 
noun  used  withont  the  affix,  or  the  affix  used  without  the  basic  nounj  hence  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  assert  that  they  have  separate  meanings,  as  to  hold  that  they  have  no 
such  meaning.  But  we  £nd  that  they  have  distinct  denotations,  as  shown  in  Earikas 
157  et.  seg.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  ground  for  asserting  their  separate  non-denota- 
tiveness, — while  for  asserting  their  separate  denotativeness,  there  are  many  grounds, 
as  detailed  in  Karika  157,  &c.  Hence  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  basic  nouns  and 
affixes  have  distinct  denotations  of  their  own. 

1»8  From  here  up  to  K.  181  the  Sphotavddi  seeks  to  prove  on  the  ground  of  the 
absence  of  concomitance — affirmative  and  negative — that  words  and  their  parts  have  no 
expressiveness.  The  word  "Bhimasena"  denotes  Arjuna's  brother,  who  is  also  denoted 
by  the  word  "BMma"  alone. 

1«9  "Vipra,"&o.,  are  explained  iuKarilsiis  170-177 j  and  "Rain5,"&o.,  in  Karika  178 
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the  words  ^Viprah,'  'Agvah,'  'pacati,'  'yitam,'  ^ Bdjahastinyagat*  And 
(as  instances  of  the  meanings  of  words  being  expressed  even  when  the 
Words  themselves  are  either  deficient  or  altogether  absent,  we  have) 
"  Rajna  Dadhyatra  Qam,"  where  the  Word  (expressing  the  meaning) — 
appears  in  an  entirely  different  form,  and  as  such,  (sounding)  like  another 
Word  altogether. 

170-175.  "The  word  'Vipra'  may  be  taken  as  consisting  of  'vi'  and 
'pra,'  two  verbal  prefixes  expressing  their  meanings  as  such;  and  it  may 
also  be  taken  as  forming  a  single  word  'Vipra'  denoting  the  class  'Brah- 
maiia.'  (Therefore  there  can  be  no  invariable  concomitance  between  the 
word  'Vipra,'  and  the  expression  of  any  one  of  these  two  meanings). 
Similarly,  the  word  '  agvah'  may  be  a  noun  (denoting  the  horse)  as  well 
as  a  verbal  form  of  the  First  Preterite  (Second  Person  Singular,  of  the  root 
'puas' to  breathe).  The  word  'pacatB"  may  be  a  verbal  form  (Present 
Tense,  Tliird  Person  Singular);  or  it  may  be  taken  as  two  words ,' ^'''ca ' 
and  'ig,'  in  which  latter  case  too  '  /e  '  may  be  taken  as  the  dual  form  of  the 
Feminine  Pronoun,  or  the  Plural  form  of  the  Masculine  Pronoun,  or  the 
Singular  Dative  or  Genitive  of  the  latter;  or  the  complete  word  'pacatB  ' 
may  be  the  form  in  the  Dative  Singular  of  'Paean'  (the  root  Paea), 
ending  in  the  affix  gatr  (the  Present  Participle).  Again  '  ycitam,' 
may  be  the  verbal  form  (of  the  root  'ya')  in  the  Imperative  Mood 
Second  Person  Dual, — or  it  may  be  read  as  'ayatam'  (when  preceded  by 
'pacats''),  in  which  case,  it  would  be  a  form  of  the  same  root  in  the  First 
Preterite,  (Second  Person  Singular) ;  or  the  word  'yatam'  maybe  taken 
as  a  Past  Participle  (ending  inhta,  and  qualifying  a  noun),  in  which  case, 
it  may  be  taken  as  Accusative  Singular  in  the  Masculine,  or  Nominative 
Singular  (in  the  Neuter).  And  'Rajahasti'  may  be  taken  as  a  com- 
pound (meaning  the  King's  elephant),  or  the  word  'Raja'  may  be  taken 
as  (a  separate  word)  a  form  of  the  root  Baja  in  the  Imperative  Second 
Person.  And  in  ' Hastinyagdt,'  'Hastini'  maybe  taken  as  the  form  (of 
the  noun  'Hasti')  in  the  Locative  Singular  (when  taken  as  ending  in  the 
short  «),  or  (when  taken  as  ending  in  the  long  «)  it  may  be  taken  as  a  Fe- 
minine form  (in  the  Nominative  Singular).  And,  lastly,  'agat'  may  be 
taken  as  a  form  of  the  root  'gam'  in  the  Third  Preterite  (Third  Person 
Singular),  or  as  a  form  of  the  noun  'aga'  (mountain)  in  the  Ablative 
(Singular);  or  again  'agat'  may  be  taken  as  a  compound,  ending  in  the 
kvip  aflix,  and  signifying  one  who  eats  {' atti')  mountains  {'agan'). 

176.  "  Thus  then,  there  being  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning  (of 
words,)  no  definite  ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of  particular  words  is 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  impartite  sentence,  in  the  shape  of 
Sphota  be  held  to  be  expressive  of  meanings  (independently  of  the  Words) 
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then  there  is  a  definite  ascertaininent  of  the  meaning,  through  the  sentence 
as  a  complete  whole  in  itself  (in  the  shape  of  Sphota.) 

177.  "  Then  the  meaning  that  is  once  found  to  accompany  (be  ex- 
pressed by)  a  word,  cannot  be  said  to  always  constitute  the  only  denotation 
of  the  word;  inasmuch  as  the  same  form  (of  the  word,  ^  Vi/pra,'  f.i.) 
when  taken  as  a  different  word  (i.e.,  when  interpreted  as  the  two  verbal 
prefixes  vi  and  pra,)  is  seen  to  be  without  any  meaning  at  all. 

178.  "In  the  same  manner,  what  is  known  to  be  significant  (of  the 
■King)  is  the  word  '  Edjn;'  and  this  word  is  not  found  in  the  word  '  Bajna' 
(which  too  signifies  the  King).  Similarly,  the  forms  of  the  words  '  Dadhi' 
and  '  Oauh  '  (originally  known  to  be  significant  of  tlie  curd  and  the  cow) 
do  not  exist  in  the  expression  '  Badhyatra  '  and  in  '  Gam '  (though  in 
both  these  we  have  the  signification  of  the  same  objects). 

179.  "And when  the  relation  of  acertain  meaning  (the  King,  f.i.)  has 
been  recognised,  with  a  certain  particular  word  ('  RajS,,'  f.i.),  no  other 
words  ( '  Bajna  '  or  '  Rajnah,'  &c.,)  can  be  held  to  be  expressive  (of  that 
meaning).  Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  be  cognisant  of  the  relation  (of  the 
moaning)  with  all  the  modifications  (of  the  original  word  known  to  be 
significant  of  the  meaning), — inasmuch  as  these  modifications  are  end- 
less. 

180-181.  "  Therefore  (the  fact  of  the  sentence  being  impartite  having 
been  proved)  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  complete  qualified  meaning  (of 
the  sentence)  is  signified  by  the  Sentence,  independently  by  itself — which  is 
devoid  of  any  meanings  (of  Words  or  Letters)  on  account  of  the  non-signi- 
fication (by  it)  of  any  relations  between  classes  and  generic  properties  (which 
form  the  denotations  of  Words,  the  denotations  of  sentences  refering  to  in- 
dividuals),— and  which  is  also  devoid  (independent)  of  Words  and  its  parts, 
in  the  shape  of  the  basic  nouns,  and  affixes,  &c.,  &c. ; — such  independent 
signification  by  the  Sentence  being  through  the  supposed  agency  of  its  suppos- 
ed parts,  assumed  and  laid  down  as  such  in  grammatical  works,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  signification  of  the  sentence  to  weak-minded  persons 

1'"  This  explains  the  instances  "  Bajna  "  &o.  (urged  in  the  seoondhalf  of  Karika  169) 
which  are  meant  to  show  that  even  negative  ooncomitanee  cannot  explain  the  expressive- 
ness of  words,  inasmnoh  as  in  the  oases  oited,  the  meaning  oontinnes  to  be  expressed 
even  when  the  word  known  to  be  expressive  of  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  e.g.,  the  word 
"  Raja  "  is  known  to  signify  the  King ;  and  the  King  oontinnes  to  be  signified  even 
if  the  word  "  Raja  "  has  been  replaced  by  "  Rajna." 

"9  "  Modifications— such  as  "  Rajna  "  "  Eajnah,"  "  Kajni  "  "  Rajakiya,"&o.,— of  the 
word  "  Raja." 

180.181  The  sentence  is  independent  of  the  words,  &o.,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  independent  of  the  meanings  of  the  words ;  inasmnoh  as  words  signify 
classes,  while  sentences  refer  to  individuals. 
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incapable  of  comprehending  tbe  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a  complete  im- 
parfcite  whole  in  itself." 


182.  To  all  this,  we  make  the  following  reply  :  In  all  the  above- 
cited  instances  (of  '  Vipra,'  '  Afva,'  &o.)  the  real  word  is  different  in  each 
case  (the  word  "  Vipra  "  as  signifying  the  Brahmana  being  different  from 
the  same  word  as  made  up  of  the  verbal  prefixes  vi  and  pro), — this  differ- 
ence being  based  upon  tlie  difference  of  some  propeity  (characteristic)  or 
other, — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  words  "  Jara  "  and  "  Bsja  "  the  difference  is 
based  upon  the  difference  in  the  order  of  the  Letters  (which  are  exactly  the 
same  in  the  two  words.) 

183.  And  as  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  forms  of  words, 
learned  people  have  recourse  to  many  means, — such  as  Order,  Deficiency, 
Excess,  Accent,  Sentence,  'Remembrance,  and  Direct  Assertion,  &c. 

184-185.  The  meanings  of  certain  parts  of  the  sentence  having  been 
definitely  cognised  in  their  true  forms,  the  others  are  ascertained  as  denot- 
ing meanings  in  keeping  with  the  former.  As  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
word  which  can  be  taken  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb, — those,  who  have 
already  got  at  the  noun  by  means  of  other  words  in  the  sentence,  stand  in 
need  of  a  verb,  and  hence  conclude  the  doubtful  word  to  be  a  verb  ;  while 
those  who  have  got  the  verb  elsewhere  conclude  it  to  be  a  noun. 

186-187.  And  again,  the  human  shape  being  the  same  in  any  two 
persons,  the  fact  of  their  being  a  Brahmana,  &c.,  is  ascertained  by  the  Re- 
memhrance  of  their  parentage  (lit.  Father  and  Mother).  In  the  same 
manner,  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  words  being  a  noun  or  a  verb  is 
due  to  the  Bemembrance  (smpti)  of  the  rules  (laid  down  by  Panini)  men- 
tioning the  basic  nouns  and  their  affixes  (as  also  verbs  and  their  affixes),    , 

188.     Objection :    "  Biit  those  who    are    not    acquainted    with    these 

184.185  Xa  the  caise  of  the  word  "paoate" — which  can  be  both  a  verb  and  a 
uoan  (the  Dative  Singular  of  "paoan"), — when  it  ia  found  in  the  sentence  "  Bhoktu- 
kamah  pacate  "  there  ia  a  doubt  aa  to  whether  it  ia  to  be  taken  aa  a  noun  or  a  verb  ;  then 
cornea  the  cognition  of  the  preceding  word  aa  a  noun,  and  then  in  order  to  complete 
the  aeutenoe  the  other  word  is  aacertaiued  to  be  a  verb.  While  in  the  sentence 
''.pacate  dakshinam  dehi"  the  verb  being  recognised  in  '  dehi,'  the 'pacate'  ia  ascertained 
to  be  a  noun  (properly  aa  qualifying  a  noun).  This  ia  an  instance  of  the  ascertainment 
of  the  meaning  of  words  through  Sentence. 

188.187  Thia  ia  an  instance  of  the  ascertainment  of  the  meanings  of  worda  through 
■Remembrance  or  Smrti.  Whether  the  word  pacate  is  a  noun  or  a  verb  can  also  be  as- 
certained by  knowing  whether  it  ia  made  up  of  the  root  pac  +  te  (which  are  called 
verbal  toot  and  verbal  affix  respectively  by  Panini),  or  by  the  basic  noun  paean  + 
the  dative  termination  (called  noun  and. case  affix,  by  Panini). 

188  The  fact  of  the  non-discrimination  of  Brahmanahood  by  those  not. knowing 
the  person's  parentage,  cannot  prove  that  iBrahmaijahood  is  not  based  upon  parentage. 
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(grammatical)  rules  could  never  thus  distingnisli  (between  nouns  and 
verbs)."  Beply :  True  :  but  this  objection  applies  equally  to  the  discri- 
mination of  the  Brahmana,  &c.,  by  those  ■who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  parentage  of  the  person  concerned. 

189.  Similarly,  sometimes  a  doubtful  word  is  ascertained  (in  its  ap- 
plication) by  means  of  Direct  Assertion  by  those  persons  to  whom  the  fact 
of  certain  words  being  nouns  and  others  being  verbs  is  already  well-known; 
— this  ascertainment  being  due  to  co-ordination, 

190.  Olj :  "But  there  could  be  no  such  discrimination  (of  verbs  and 
nouns,  specially  when  the  form  is  the  same,  as  in  'pacaiB'),  according  to  one 
who  does  not  admit  of  classes  of  words  (such  as  the  class  'noun'  &c.' 
And  (hence)  the  same  word  ('pacate,'  f.i.)  could  never  be  cognised  as  both 
a  noun  and  verb." 

191.  Bejaly:  True:  but  who  is  such  as  does  not  admit  of  such  (distinct) 
classes,  as  the  four  kinds  of  words  ("Noun,"  "Verb,"  "Verbal  Affixes"  and 
"  Irregular  Forms ")  ?  In  fact  (even  among  parts  of  words)  we  have  the 
classes  "  Declensional  Affix,"  "Conjugational  Affix,"  "  Nominal  Affix,"  and 
"Taddhita  Affix,"  as  also  the  classes  "Verbal  Root,"  &c.  ("Basic  Noun" 
and  the  like). 

192.  Even  if  the  word  be  a  single  (impartite  whole)  (in  the  shape  of 
the  class  "verb,"  &c,), — even  then,  this  fact  does  not  militate  against  jbhe 

In  the  same  manner  the  faot  of  the  non-disorimination  of  nouns  and  verbs  by  those 
not  acquainted  with  grammatical  rales,  cannot  prove  that  the  grammatical  rales  do  not 
regulate  the  discrimination  of  nouns  and  verba. 

1*9  "  Co-ordmation" — People  who  are  learned  have  never  any  doubts  as  to  whether 
a  word  is  a  verb  or  a  noun.  All  the  doabt  that  such  people  have  is  with  regard  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  words — e.g.,  in  the  passage  "  udbhidd  yajeta"  people  have  doubts 
as  to  whether  "  Udbhid,"  is  that  which  sprouts  up,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a  certain  sacrifice 
And  then  they  perceive  that  the  word  "udbhida"  qualifies — and  as  such  is  co-ordinate 
with — the  sacrifice  which  ia  comprehended  in  the  said  passage  as  being  the  means  of  the 
conception  (Bhavana)  of  cattle — which  is  directly  asserted  by  the  above  passage,  to 
be  attainable  by  means  of  the  "  udbhid  "  sacrifice.  Thus  through  Direct  Assertion  it 
comes  to  be  ascertained  that  '*  udbhid"  is  the  name  of  a  certain  sacrifice  which  brings 
about  the  acquirement  of  cattle. 

190  The  sense  of  the  objection  is  that,  "in  the  case  of  Brahmanaa  we  are  cognisant  of 
such  different  classes ;  whereas  we  are  not  cognisant  of  any  such  classes  as  '  Noun  '  and 
'  Verb,'  &c.,  hence  how  could  the  same  word  be  said  to  be  both  noun  and  verb;  since  all 
that  we  are  cognisant  of  is  the  form  of  the  word,  which  remains  the  same;  how  could  it 
be  both  noun  and  verb  of  which,  as  classes,  we  are  never  cognisant  P  " 

IM  The  objection  that  this  Karika  basin  view  is  this;  '\The  Mimansaka  holds 
the  word  to  be  a  partite  object  made  up  of  the  Letters;  while  in  postulating 
such  a  class  as  '  Verb,'  for  instance,  be  admits  the  singularity  of  these  since  the 
class  Verb  is  one  only ;  and  since  words  too,  as  being  individuals  of  these  classes , 
would  be  cognised  as  being  indeutioal  with  ,the  class,  these  would  be  one  only ;  and  as 
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class  "Word,"  which  does  not  entirely  differ  (from  the  Letters  composing 
the  word).  What  is  meant  by  the  Bhashya — "Letters  themselves  are  the 
word" — is  the  deoial  of  any  absolute  diifereiioe  (of  the  word  from  the 
constituent  Letters). 

193.  And  like  the  class  "  walking,"  this  (class  "  noun,")  too  is 
manifested  (made  perceptible)  by  means  of  its  various  parts  appearing  in  a 
certain  order  of  sequence.  Or,  the  manifestation  thereof  may  be  due  to  the 
last  Letter  only,  as  helped  by  the  impressions  left  bj  tlie  preceding  Letters. 

194.  Or,  Letters  would  be  capable  of  bringing  about  the  cognition  of 
the  verb  and  noun,  &c.,) — even  if  the  form  of  the  word  were  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  pacate, — by  means  of  that  property  of  tlieirs,  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  manifesting  another  class  (i.e.,  "Word"). 

snch  this  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  Vyakarana  theory  of  Sphota."  The  sense  of 
the  reply  as  embodied  in  the  Knrika  is  thateven  though  the  word  be  identical  with 
the  classes  "  Verb,''  &o.,  yet  this  cannot  reject  the  class  "  Word ;"  and  this  does  not  con 
tradict  onr  own  previons  assertions,  inasmuch  as  what  we  have  denied  under  Sphota  is  that 
form  of  a  Word  from  which  all  distinction  of  Letters,  &c.,  has  been  removed  ;  and  hence 
if  the  word  be  held  to  be  a  class  not  absolutely  differing  from,  and  based  upon,  the  real 
Letters  (composing  the  words),  then  too  the  passage  "  Letters  themselves  are  words," 
would  only  mean  that  a  word  is  the  Letters  belonging  to  (having  the  shape  and 
character  of)  the  class  "  word."  This  passage  denies  the  fact  of  words  being  different 
totally  from  Letters ;  hence  if  the  word  be  held  to  be  a  class,  not  excluding  (or  totally 
differing  from)  the  Letters,  then  the  above  passage  is  not  contradicted. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Kagika  which  is  also  followed  in  the  translation. 
The  N.  E.  however  explains  thus  :  The  Karika  anticipates  the  objection  that  if  the  word 
be  held  to  be  one  with  the  component  Letters,  as  laid  down  in  the  BhSsliya — 
"  Letters  are  words" — then  this  means  a  denial  of  everything  else  besides  Letters ;  nnd 
hence  how  could  there  be  any  such  classes  as  *'  Verb,"  &o.  consistently  witli  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Bhashya.  The  sense  of  the  Karika  in  reply  is,  that  what  the 
Bhashya  means  is  only  the  denial  of  such  a  thing  as  Sphota  which  is  held  by  Vaiyaka- 
ranas  to  be  something  totally  different  from  the  Letters  (and  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  Bhashya  asserting  that  word  is  the  Letters  themselves  and  not  a  sphota).  But  the 
classes  "Verb,"  "Noun,"  &c.,  are  such  as  are  not  totally  different  from  the  Letters,  jast 
like  the  class  "Sound ;''  and  as  such  these  cannot  be  said  to  be  denied  by  the  passage  which 
only  denies  an  entity — like  the  Sphota — totally  different  from,  and  having  no  connection 
with  Letters,  inasmuch  as  the  class  Verb,  &o.,  as  held  by  us  is  based  upon  Letters  ;  and 
as  such  is  not  absolutely  different  from  and  unconnected  with  them. 

198  Just  as  "Walking"  is  manifested  by  the  various  motions  of  the  body  appear- 
ing one  after  the  other,  so  the  class  "Noun"  is  manifested  by  the  various  Letters 
composing  it  appearing  one  after  the  other  in  a  certain  order  of  sequence.  In  this 
view  all  the  Letters  are  held  to  be  the  manifesters.  In  the  view  propounded  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Karika  it  is  the  last  Letter  of  the  word  which  is  the  manifester,  the 
preceding  ones  only  acting  as  its  auxiliaries. 

19*  Having  shown  the  possibility  of  such  classes  as  "Verb,"  &o.,  the  author  now 
gives  np  this  position,  on  account  of  the  uselessuess  of  such  an  assumption ;  inasmuch 
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195.  Thougt  of  these  (verb,  noun,  &c.)  there  are  no  well-defined 
groups,  like  a  Forest  or  a  Line,  yet  it  is  possible  to  have  distinct  usages  of 
the  verb,  &c.,  as  classes. 

196.  The  same  explanation  holds  good  with  the  idea  of  the  Verbal 
Roots,  Affixes,  and  tlieir  Denotations,  as  forming  so  many  classes.  And 
these  cannot  be  said  to  be  conventional  and  as  such  non-eternal;  because 
the  forms  of  Taddhitas,  veibs,  and  words  ending  in  nominal  and  verbsl 
affixes,  are  all  recognised  (remembered)  by  learned  people  to  be  eternal 
(inasmuch  as  we  come  across  such  words  and  expressions  in  the  Veda  also). 

197.  Nor  can  it  be  held  that,  like  the  affix  "9ap"  (which  is  a  con- 
jugational  sign  assumed  by  Panini  to  lie  between  the  root  and  the  termina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  'a'), — this  division 
into  nouns,  verbs,  &c.,  is  merely  optionally  assumed,  for  the  purposeof  giving 
an  optional  name  to  words  by  which  we  could  mention  certain  words  toge- 
ther. (This  cannot  be  held)  because  that  (word),  of  which  a  distinct  form 
(in  the  shape  of  individual  nouns  and  verbs,  &c.)  is  used  (by  persons,  as  well 

as  the  cognition  of  these,  "  Noun,"  "  Verb,"  &c.,  is  explained  even  without  postulating  any 
suoh  classes  as  "  Nonu,"  &o.,  as  being  brought  about  by  tlie  Letters  themselves,  and  the 
property  whereby  Letters  are  held  to  manifest  the  class  "  Word  "  is  only  the  capa- 
bility of  expressing  some  meaning  ;  and  as  this  is  applicable  also  to  the  case  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  &o.,  we  can  quite  reasonably  hold  that  the  idea  of  these— Noun  and  Verb,  &c.— is 
due  to  the  Letters  as  expressive  of  a  certain  meaning,  helped  by  the  impressions  left  by 
grammatical  rules,  regulating  the  application  of  these  names  (Noun,  &c.)  to  certain  defi- 
nite words.  Thus  then,  it  is  proved  that  (Noun,  &o.)  are  real  entities,  and  the  idea  of 
these  is  not  devoid  of  a  real  substrate. 

196  In  the  case  of  a  forest  we  find  that  it  is  a  group  of  trees,  and  a  Line  to  be 
group  of  living  beings — elephants,  f.i.;  and  this  leads  us  to  discriminate  between  the  For- 
est and  the  Line.  In  the  case  of  Nouns,  Verbs,  &o.,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  well- 
defined  groups  of  these  wherein  they  are  separately  enunciated — as  that  these  words 
are  Verbs,  and  these  Nouns.  Even  though  there  is  no  such  distinct  enunciation  and 
groaping  of  these,  yet  we  can  always  definitely  ascertain — whether  a  word  is  a  Verb 
or  a  Noun — by  means  of  their  significations,  with  the  help  of  the  rules  and  nomen- 
clatures laid  down  in  grammatical  works.  And  we  can  regulate  the  usage  of  these 
accordingly.  The  grammatical  rules  lay  down  distinct  characteristics  common  to  all 
Verbs,  f.i.,  by  which  we  could  even  use  the  name  "  Verb,''  as  a  class  including  all  words 
having  those  characteristics. 

'9'  The  notion  of  Verb  as  a  class  including  all  Verbs  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  all 
words  known  as  Verbs  denoting  certain  actions  of  some  objects,  which  are  hereby  in- 
cluded in  the  common  name  "  Noun,"  because  such  is  the  character  laid  down  in  gra 
matical  words  as  being  common  to  all  Verbs.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  the 
common  name  "Root  "the  commonality  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  all  that  are  known 
as  "roots"  denoting  actions. 

The  second  half  means  that  though  the  common  names  "  Root,"  "  Verb,"  &o,,  are 
based  on  grammatical  rules,  yet  the  individual  Verb,  &c.,  cannot  be  said  to  be  non-eter- 
nal, as  being  based  upon  these  human  conventionsj  since  the  fact  is  that  the  individual 
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as  in  the  Veda,  as  related  to  certain  actions  and  objects)  cannot  be  a  mere 
means  (optionally)  assumed,  only  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  some  second- 
ary object,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  '  a'  in  the  middle  of  words,  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  affixes  ''5ap,"  &c.). 

198.  And  our  theory  is  not  afEected  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
limits  (of  Bases  and  Affixes)  due  to  the  diflference  (of  opinion)  among  those 
laying  down  these  (Bases  and  Affixes.) 

199.  Because  (this  discrepancy  can  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that) 
that  form  (and  limit)  is  correct  which  is  authorised  by  trustworthy  persons 
(like  Panini,  &o.).  Or,  where  tliere  is  an  equal  authority  (for  both  forms), 
we  must  admit  both  to  be  correct,  the  acceptance  of  one  or  the  other  being 
optional. 

200.  In  fact,  (even  though  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  yet  it  is 
only  in  the  details  of  the  form  of  the  Base  or  the  Affix,  as  to  whether  it  is 
to  end  in  ti  or  a  ;  and)  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  certain  part 
of  a  word  being  the  Base  and  the  other  the  Affix.  And  as  for  the  remain- 
ing, optional  '9ap'  or  con jugational  sign  'a'  inserted  between  the  Root  and 
its  termination  for  the  sake  of  pronunciation,  these  may  be  optionally 
regarded  to  be  subsidiary  (either  to  the  Base  or  the  Affix)  (and  since  these 

words  are  always  recognised  to  be  eternalj  and  all  that  the  rules  do  is  to  lay  down 
certain  properties  that  are  common  to  all  words  signifying  action  (for  instance)  which 
on  this  ground,  come  to  be  included  in  the  common  name  "Verb." 

198  This  anticipates  the  following  objection :  "  If  the  division  of  words  into 
Nouns,  Verbs,  AflSxes,  &o.,  be  real  and  eternal,  then  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  limits  of  these,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  there  is  snch  difference— 
e.g.,  some  people  call  the  same  affix  "  ati,"  while  others  call  it  "  ti " ;  some  people 
name  the  root  (  =  cook),  as  "paoa,"  while  others  name  it  "  pacati."  Thus,  since  there 
is  this  discrepancy,  the  division  into  Verb,  Koun,  &c.,  must  be  admitted  to  be  merely 
conventional,  based  upon  the  assertions  of  different  persons.'' 

Why  this  discrepancy  does  not  effect  our  theory  is  shown  in  the  following 
Kfirika. 

199  The  difference  of  opinion  among  authorities — admitted  in  the  second  Karika 
— refers  only  to  accents,  Ac,  (with  regard  to  which  certain  acknowledged  authorities 
differ)  and  not  with  regard  to  well-ascertained  definite  entities — like  Nouns,  Verbs,  &o,, 
with  regard  to  which  there  is,  or  can  be,  no  difference  among  recognised  authorities. 

iOO  Since  the  Base  has  a  distinct  signification  of  its  own,  apart  from  that  of  the 
affix — there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  certain  part  of  the  word  being  a 
Base,  and  the  rest  an  Affix.  The  only  differrenoe  possible  referring  to  minordetails 
cannot  affect  our  position. 

"  Optional  Affixes." — In  certain  instances  it  happens  that  when  a  certain  affix  is 
added  to  a  certain  Base,  the  resultant  word  becomes  nnpronouncable — and  then,  for  the 
Bake  of  pronnnoiation,  people  assume  the  presence  of  certain  snpernumary  affixes 
which  bring  about  the  addition  of  certain  vowels  enabling  us  to  pronounce  the  word  :— 
"  Qap  "  is  one  such  affix. 
66 
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are  optional,  any  difierence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  these  cannot  aSect 
Our  position). 

201 .  Just  as  in  the  case  of  smoke,  it  is  only  a  certain  part  of  it  (the 
fact  of  its  belonging  to  the  class  "  smoke  ")  which  leads  to  the  Inference  of 
Pire  ;  while  its  other  parts  (the  fact  of  the  smoke  being  dusty,  vapoury,  &c.) 
are  common  to  many  other  objects,  (and  as  such  do  not  help  to  bring  about 
the  inference  of  Fire)  ; — so,  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  the 
present  instance  (of  optional  Affixes). 

202.  And  just  as  in  that  case  (of  smoke),  (even  though  the  factor  of 
its  colour  is  of  no  use  in  the  Inference,  yet)  that  factor  (of  colour,  &o.) 
belonging  to  the  smoke  eternally,  is  not  rejected  (or  removed  from  the 
smoke), — so,  too,  in  the  present  instance,  even  though  a  part  of  the  word 
(in  the  Optional  Affix)  is  not  expressive  (being  added  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  facility  of  pronunciation,  and  as  such  having  no  meaning),  yet  it  con- 
tinues to  exist  as  eternal. 

203-204.  In  cases  when  the  Affix  being  eliminated,  the  Base  alone 
remains — as  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  the  affix  Jcvip, —  or,  when  the 
Base  itself  being  eliminated,  the  Affix,  pure  and  simple,  remains, — as  in 
the  case  of  the  word  "  adhuna  "  (=wott>), —  we  must  admit  that  the  single 
factor  remaining  has  the  potentialities  of  both  (Base  and  Affix),  through 
the  natural  capability  of  words  (which  is  diverse)  ;  as  for  instance,  in  a 
sentence  the  capabilities  of  words  ending  in  nominal  affixes  are  various  and 
diverse. 

205.  Some  people  assert  that  in  the  above  instances  the  simple  Base 
or  Affix  expresses  the  double  meaning  (of  both),  because  the  presence. of 
the  one  part  (Base  or  Affix)  leads  to  the  inference  of  another  (Affix  or 
Base  respectively);  Others  declare  that  the  one  part  of  the  meaning 
(of  both)  (denoted  by  one  factor)  indirectly  indicates  that  of  the  other 
(factor). 

206.  Bat,  this  latter  explanation  is  incorrect ;  because  in  the  cogni- 
tion (of  the  double  meaning  expressed  by  the  single  factor)  there  is  not 

SOI  In  the  case  of  a  word  withiu  which  au  optional  affix  has  been  inserted,  we  conld 
as  reasonably  explain  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  word  it  is  only  certain  parts  of  it  (such 
as  the  real  Base  and  the  real  Affix)  that  bring  about  the  cognition  of  the  denotation 
while  the  other  part  (consisting  of  the  optional  affix)  is  of  no  nse  in  that  cognition- 
just  as  the  colour  of  the  smoke  is  of  no  use  in  the  inference  of  Fire. 

S08.804  The  word  "Agnioit"  is  made  up  of  "agni"  +  "ci,"  +  "kvip;  "but  the  re- 
snltant  form  is  "  agnioit "  only,  there  being  no  trace  of  the  affix.  Similarly  "  adhuna  " 
-  "  Idam  "  +  "  adhunii,"  where  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Base,  "  Idam."  JTords  ending  in 
nominal  affixes,  ^c— as  f.i.,  the  simple  word  "  Aupagava,"  which  merely  looks  like  the 
word  "  Upagu  "  slightly  transferred,  denotes  so  much  as  "  the  son  of  Upagu  from  his 
own  lawful  wife," 
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the  sligbtest  tinge  of  indirectness  or  Indication  ;  inasmuoU  as  iu  the  case 
of  words  ending  in  hvip  f.i.,  the  meaning  that  we  cognise  is  wholly  in  its 
primary  and  direct  form. 

207.  And  further  (there  can  be  no  indirect  Indication  in  the  above 
cases,  because)  the  science  of  grammar  does  not  treat  of  such  indirect 
functions  of  words,  as  Indioatton,  etc. ;  inasmuch  as  what  the  science  does 
IS  to  ascertain  the  direct  denotation  of  the  directly  expressive  word,  wlien, 
in  any  word,  there  happens  to  be  a  commixture  of  the  Indirect  functions 
(of  Indication,  etc.,  with  those  of  Direct  Denotation). 

208.  [Nor  can  the  double  meaning  be  due  to  Inference  as  asserted  in 
Karika  205  ;  because]  we  are  never  cognisant  of  any  concomitance  between 
the  denotation  of  the  Base  and  that  of  the  Affix  (and  without  such  con- 
comitance the  presence  of  one  cannot  lead  to  the  Inference  of  another). 
[Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  at  the  time  that  the  compound,  "  agnicit "  is 
being  expounded — as  "  agnina  cinoti  " — there  is  a  concomitance  between  the 
meaning  of  the  Base,  the  root  "  cit,"  and  that  of  the  affix  kvip  in  the 
shape  of  the  '  nominativity  '  to  the  present  action  denoted  by  the  tip  in 
'  cinoti ;'  and  this  concomitance  of  meanings  would  lead  to  the  Inference 
of  the  meaning  of  one  factor  from  the  presence  of  that  of  another  factor, 
because]  the  only  means  that  there  is  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
a  sentence,  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  (composing  the  sentence),  as 
they  are  used  by  persons,  (and  in  the  case  in  question,  people  always  use 
the  word  "  agnicit ";  and  as  such  for  the  comprehension  of  the  word  we 
Cannot  reasonably  have  recourse  to  such  words  as  have  not  been  used). 

209.  And  further,  inasmuch  as  the  root  "  cit  "  is  also  found  to  be 
accompanied  (at  times)  by  verbal  affixes  (Imperative)  (just  as  it  is  found 
to  be  accompanied  by  kvip  in  "  agnicit  "), — the  presence  of  the  simple 
root  ("ci^"ia  "agnicit")  would  also  be  free  to  lead  to  the  cognition, 
by  Inference,  of  the  denotations  of  those  (verbal  affixes) ;  (and  there  would) 


!01  The  sole  pnrpose  of  the  science  of  grammar  ia  to  show  what  words  are  directly 
denotative  of  what  meanings :  iu  order  to  distinguish  these  from  the  meanings  in- 
directly indicated  or  saggested.  Hence  a  word — suoh  as  the  one  ending  in  kvip — 
which  grammatically  is  always  in  the  form  of  the  Base  alone,  can  never  be  said  to  partake 
of  any  indirect  expressiveness  ;  because  in  that  case  such  a  word  would  never  have  a 
pare  direct  denotation,  and  hence  we  would  have,  in  grammar,  an  affix  which  can 
give  sense  only  when  recourse  is  had  to  the  indirect  functions  of  words. 

808  Another  reason  why  sach  concomitance  cannot  lead  to  Inference  is  that  the 
meaning  of  the  affix  "  hvij>  is  not  always  accompanied  by  that  of  the  root  "  cit;"  ncr 
ia  the  latter,  always  accompanied  by  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  affix  hvip  may  be 
added  to  any  root';  and  any  other  affixes  may  be  added  to  the  root  "  cit;"  there- 
fore there  being  no  invariable  concomitance  between  the  two,  the  most  necessary  ele- 
ment of  Inference  fails  ;  and  consequently  no  Inference  is  ever  possible.  This  is  sliown 
in  the  following  Karika. 
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be  no  ground  for  explaining  "  agnicit "  as  "  agmnS  cirioti,"  since  it  Wottld 
be  as  reasonable  to  explain  it  as  "  agnincinoti,"  etc. 

210.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  assume  the  presence  of  both  the  Base  and 
the  Affix  in  the  single  factor  (Base  or  Affix  left  after  the  elimination  of 
the  other  factor)  ;  because,  (rather  than  have  recourse  to  such  a  complex 
and  unreasonable  assumption)  it  would  be  very  much  better  (and  simpler) 
to  assume  the  presence  of  the  dual  potentiality  (in  the  single  factor). 

211.  Because  knowing  the  exact  extent  of  the  word  (be  it  either  in 
the  form  of  the  Base  alone,  or  in  that  of  the  Affix  alone) — how,  in  the 
first  place,  could  we,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  directions  laid  down  in 
grammatical  works,  assume  its  multiplicity  (i.e.,  the  fact  of  its  containing 
both  tlie  Base  and  the  Affix)?  and  then  the  potentiality  (of  the  two  factors 
thus  assumed  to  exist  in  a  single  factor,  which  latter  assumption  is  still 
more  difficult  to  make,  as  shown  in  the  last  Karika). 


212-213.  There  remains  the  case  of  "  Dadhyatra,"  vihere  the  word 
(denotative  of  the  Dadhi)  is  not  like  the  one  originally  known  (to  be  de- 
notative of  it).  In  this  some  people  hold  that  the  word  (denotative  of  Dadhi, 
in  "Dadhyatra  ")  is  the  same  word  (as  originally  known  to  be  denotative  of 
it),  only  affected  by  the  immediate  sequence  of  a  vowel  (the  a  in  "  atra  ")  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  same  word  {"Dadhi")  is  recognised  (in  "Dadhy- 
atra"), the  meaning  too  as  cognised  (by  "Dadhi"  in  "  Dadhyatra  ")  is  the 
same  (as  that  cognised  in  "  Dadhi  ")  ;  the  only  difference  that  there  is,  is 
the  cognition  of  the  "i"  (of  "Dadhi")  as  "  ya"  (in  "  Dadhyatra  "),  which 
is  due  to  the  immediate  sequence  of  the  "  a  "  (in  "  atra  "). 

214.  Or,  the  explanation  of  this,  according  to  our  own  theory,  is 
that  even  though  (in  "  Dadhyatra  ")  we  have  "  ya," — yefc  its  potentiality 

iVi  Becaaae  it  is  always  simpler  and  more  reasonable  to  assame  new  potentialities 
which  are  imperceptible  forces,  than  to  assume  new  objects,  which  are  always  percep- 
tible, and  as  such,  any  assumptions  of  such  as  are  not  to  be  perceived,  look  absurd  on 
their  very  face. 

Sll  yfe  know  exactly  how  far  the  root  "  Cit "  extends  j  and  then  it  is  altogether  un- 
reasonable to  assame  that  it  contains  both  the  root  cit  and  the  affix  kvip;  and  thus  it 
becomes  far  more  unreasonable  to  make  the  farther  assamption  of  these  assamed  factors 
having  potentialities  of  their  own.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  assame  a  multiplicity 
of  potentialities  j  because  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  experience,  many  words  actually  have 
various  meanings  based  upon  various  potentialities  ;  and  as  such  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assame  a  multiplicity  of  potentialities  in  the  root  and  "cit." 

818.818  For  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  this,  see  KSrikS  178. 

SI*  The  word  in  "  Dadhyatra  "  is  actually  different  from  "  Dadhi ;"  still  the  mean- 
ing denoted  by  the  one  is  the  same  as  that  denoted  by  the  other ;  because  the  Sutra 
' '  Iko  yanaci "  lays  down  that  when  '  i '  ifl  followed  by  '  a '  &c.,  one  ought  to  pronounce 
'ya'  iu  its  place j  and  this  means  that  the  meaning  of  such  a,  word  ending  in  'ya 
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cf  denoting  the  denotation  of  the  word  •'  Badhi,"  is  recognised,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specific  definition  (of  '  ya'  as  laid  down  by  Panini  in  the  sutra 
"  Iko  yanaci  "). 

215.  And  farther,  -we  find  that  one  who  has  never  heard  the  word 
"  Badhyatra,"  and  who  has  never  realised  the  definition  (laid  down  in  the 
sutra  "  Iko  yanaci  ")  does  not  comprehend  the  expression,  "  Badhyatra," 
even  though  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Dadhi  "  (and  this  shows 
that  the  word  contained  in  "  Badhyatra  "  is  not  identical  with  "Badhi  "), 

216.  And  the  fact  of  the  impossibility, — of  the  cognition  of  the  rela- 
tion (of  all  the  transformations  of  a  word,  "Badhi"  f.i.,  with  the  single 
denotation  of  the  original  word  "Badhi  ")  on  account  of  the  endlessness  (of 
the  number  of  transformations)  (as  urged  in  K.  179), — can  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  cognise  such  a  relation, 
in  accordance  with  the  specific  definitions  (of  the  various  transformations, 
as  laid  down  in  Panini's  sutras),  or  with  the  explanations  (of  the  relations) 
supplied  by  (learned)  people  knowing  it  (the  relation)  fully  {i.e.,  in  all  its 
bearings). 

217.  Ohj : — "But,  (in  the  ca.se  oi  ' Badhyatra')  we  have  no  definite 
cognition  as  to  the  extent  of  the  word  (signifying  the  curd) — as  to 
whether  it  ends  in  a  vowel  ('i')  or  in  a  consonant  ('ya') ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  cognition  (of  the  word)  we  cannot  have  any  definite  idea  of  its 
significations." 

218.  To  this  we  reply  that  if  we  were  to  analyse  the  expression 
{"Badhyatra,"  separating  the  word  signifying  the  curd),  the  word  (as 
ending  in  *ya')  would  become  incorrect  (inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such 
word  as  " Badhyu")  ;  while,  so  long  as  its  form  ("Dadhya")  remains  in 
close  contact  (i.e.,  not  separated  from  the  following  word),  it  is  correct 
in  accordance  with  the  dictum  (of  Panini — viz:  "Iko  yanaci.") 

219.  And  hence  in  this  condition  (of  contact)  we  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (signifying  the  curd),  even  though  its  limit  is  not 
ascertained.  And  hence,  even  when  the  words  are  not  separated,  they  are 
cognised  to  be  two  different  words,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  their 
significations  (distinctly  recognised,  one  apart  from  that  of  the  other). 

220.  Or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case,  we  do  recognise  the  limit  of 

(as  "  Dadhya ")  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  ending  in  '  i '  (when  the  '  ya '  is  such  aa 
is  pronounced  in  the  place  of  '  i '  followed  by  'a'). 

in  The  sense  of  this  objection  is  that  if  the  word  (signifying  the  onrd)  as  con- 
tained in  "  Badhyatra  "  be  held  to  be  other  than  the  original  word  "  Dadhi,"  then  it 
would  be  impossible  to  realise  the  form  of  saoh  a  word ;  and  hence  it  could  not  have 
any  meaning ;  because  unless  the  exact  form  of  the  word  is  cognised,  its  meaning  can- 
not be  comprehended. 

MO  In    "Dadhyatra"  it   is   always  cognised   that  the  former  word   ends   in  a 
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the  word,  knowing  it  to  end  in  the  eonsonant  ("ya")  ;  but  we  are  unahle  to 
mention  it  (separately)  (because  in  that  case  it  would  become  incorrect). 
(It  is  so)  since  it  is  that  (word  ending  in  "ya")  alone  which  is  always 
comprehensible  (in  analysis)  only  as  the  word  "Dadhi," — as  in  the  case  of 
a  "  Nityasawiasa." 

221.  The  above  (explanation  of  the  case  of  " Dadhyatra")  supplies 
the  answer  to  the]  (objections  with  regard  to  the)  words  "  Baja  "  and 
"Eajna"  &c.,  (as  urged  in  K.  169).  Because  (in  "Bajna,"  as  in  "Ba- 
dhyatra")  a  certain  part  (that  part  which  signifies  the  King  apart 
from  instrumentality)  is  similar  to,  and  synonymous  with,  the  other  word 
("  RajU"),  though  the  two  are  different  words  altogether  (like  "Badhi  "  and, 
"Badihya").  

222-223.  The  fact  of  the  non-cognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
''Brahmana,"  in  the  word  " Brahmana-vastra"  (which  is  the  technical 
name  of  a  certain  kind  of  cloth),  is  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  latter 
word  being  an  altogether  new  word,  and  as  such,  having  a  limit  alto- 
gether different  (from  that  of  the  word  " Biahmana").  For,  who  is  there 
that  does  not  admit  the  fact  of  the  general  being  set  aside  by  the  partioular  ? 
And  hence,  the  word  "Brahmana"  being  the  general  word,  is  neglected 
when  appearing  in  a  word  which  has  another  limit  (i.e.,  in  the  word 
"Brahmana-vastra"  which  ends  in  'Vastra,'  and  restricts  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "Brahmana,"  signifying  as  it  does,  a  particular  kind  of  cloth). 

224.     When,  however,  the  word    "Brahmana"   is  pronounced  as    a' 

consonant;  and  thus  aa  we  have  a  cognition  of  snoh  a  word  distinct  from  the  other  word, 
the  cognition  of  the  different  significations  of  the  two  words  follows.  The  fact  of  one 
being  unable  to  separate  the  words  in  so  miny  words  cannot  bar  oar  cognition  of  their 
different  significations.-  As  for  instance  in  a  "  Nityasamdsa  "  {"  Kunibhakdra  "  f.i.) 
fhe  f  act  of  our  being  nnable  to  mention  the  two  words  ("Kumbha"  and  "Kara") 
separately,  does  not  stop  the  distinct  comprehension  of  the  meanings  of  the  two  words. 
And  again,  just  as  the  word  "  Kumbhaledra"  is  always  analysed  as  "  Eumhham  Karati" 
when  the  Karoti  in  the  analysis  is  another  word  than  the  Kdra  in  the  compound,  though 
the  two  are  synonymous  and  in  analysis,  the  "  Kara"  must  always  be  comprehensible  as 
" Karoti"},— BO  exactly  in  the  same  manner  "Dadhyatra"  is  always  aualysable  into 
" Dadhi"  imA  " aira"  where  "Dadhi"  is  a  word  other  than  " Dadhya,"  though  the 
two  are  synonymous,  and  the  word  "Diihya"  must  be  comprehended,  in  analysis  as 
"Dadhi." 

232-83  The  sense  of  this  is  that  the  word  "  Brahmana-vastra"  has  no  connection 
with  the  word  "Brahmana;"  and  as  such  it  is  only  proper  that  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  should  not  be  cognised  in  connection  with  the  former ;  and  hence  this  want  of 
cognition  cannot  affect  the  partite  character  of  words,  &o.  Because  the  word  "  Brah- 
mana-vastra" is  an  altogether  different  word  having  an  altogether  different  signifioa< 
tion, 

SJ4  When  the  word  '  Devdatta '  is  pronounced  as  a  whole,  as  a  name,  people  do  not 
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distinct  word,  apart  (from  the  -word  "Brahmana-vastra),  tben,  -who  can 
deny  (or  neglect)  its  own  specific  meaning, — as  in  the  case  of  the  words 
"Devadatta"  and  the  like  ? 

225.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  word  "  agvakarm,''  since  the  whole 
is  known  to  be  an  independent  word,  having  an  independent  signification 
of  its  own,  in  the  shape  of  a  particalar  plant, — the  meanings  of  its  parts 
{"agva"  and  "fcarwa")  are  completely  neglected. 

226.  Though  the  parts  (of  the  word  "  aQvakaraa)  have  their  signifi- 
cations sometimes  neglected,  on  account  of  the  compound  appearing  in  a 
context  which  allows  only  of  the  distinct  signification  of  the  whole  (as  on^ 
independent  word), — yet  at  times,  even  as  members  of  a  compound,  as  well 
as  separate  words,  thoir  own  specific  meanings  are  distinctly  comprehended; 

227.  As  for  the  words  "go"  (cow),  "guMa"  (white)  and  the  like,  we 
never  find  their  specific  significations  neglected, — whether  they  appear  in 
compounds  or  singly  by  themselves ;  and  as  such,  where  could  they  be  said 
to  be  meaningless  ? 

228.  And  inasmuch  as  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  always  compre- 
hended in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  (composing  the  Sen- 
tence),— the  fact  of  the  sentence  having  a  qualified  (particular)  signification 
cannot  point  to  the  fact  of  the  sentence  being  independent  (of  the  words). 

229.  For  us,  even  in  the  signification  of  the  sentence,  the  words 
(composing  it)  do  not  lose  their  significance  (potentiality)  ;  and  it  is  only 

mind  the  significations  of  the  words  "Deva"  and  "Datta."  When,  however,  the  word 
"DSS'a"  is  pronounced  apart,  one  cognises  its  own  particular  signification.  What  lead^ 
to  the  neglect  of  the  meaning  of  the  word — "  Brahmana  "  in  "  Brahmana-vastra  "  is  only 
the  presence  of  another  limit  (Vastra) — when  this  presence  is  removed,  the  cognition 
of 'the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Brahmana"  is  clear  and  unavoidable. 

3S6  When  the  word  "  A^vakarna  "  occurs  in  a  context  where  plants  are  enumerated, 
there  can  he  no  cognition  of  the  meanings  of  "A9Va"  and  "  Karna."  But  when  a 
rider  says  "  Bring  the  A9va  "  we  comprehend  the  ineaning  of  '  Agva '  as  a  horse  ;  simi- 
larly  when  one  says  "pierce  the  Karna,"  this  word  is  comprehended  as  denoting  the  ear  ; 
and  also  in  a  compound  such  as  in  the  chapter  on  '  Ai; vamedha ' — it  is  said  "  a9vakarnam 
Bammarshti "  where  we  cannot  but  comprehend  the  sentence  as  signifying  "  washes  the 
ear  of  the  horse." 

2S7  Thus  all  words  must  be  admitted  to  have  distinct  significations  of  their  own. 

MS  Since  the  sentence  only  signifies  the  connection  of  the  meanings  signified  hy  the 
words  composing  it ;  therefore  it  can  have  no  significance  apart  from  the  words  j  and  as 
such  it  cannot  be  an  entity  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  the  component  words. 
(Note  that  the  author  of  the  Vartika  is  an  "  Abhihitanvayavadi"  as  contrasted  with 
Prabhakara  who  is  an  "  Anvitabhidhanavadi.") 

Xl!9  This  anticipates  the  objection  that  if  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  be  derived 
from  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  then  this  latter  loses  all  direct  significance.  The  sense 
of  the  reply  is  that  the  signification  of  the  sentence  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  the  poten- 
tiality of  the  words.    And  though  the  expression  of  the  individual  meanings  of  words 
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because  the  direct  function  of  the  words  ends  in  the  signification  of  their 
own  individual  denotations,  that  we  hold  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
to  be  deduced  from  the  meanings  of  the  words  (and  not  from  the  words 
directly) . 

230.  Even  if  the  signification  of  the  sentence  be  not  directly  Verbal, 
yet  the  significations  of  the  words  cannot  but  be  directly  Verbal,  Because 
in  the  case  of  these  (latter)  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  intervening 
agency  between  the  word  itself  and  its  meaning, — as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
the  signification  of  the  sentence  (between  which  and  the  words,  the  agency 
of  the  meanings  of  the  words  intervenes). 

231.  And  these  (words  through  their  meanings)  (as  composing  a  sen- 
tence) signify  a  connected  meaning,  (which  comes  to  be  recognised  as  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence)  and  which  is  necessarily  concomitant  with 
them ;  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  a  generic  entity  (the  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  denotes  only  a  generic  'class')  is  not  possible  without  particu- 
lar entities  (the  generic  denotations  of  the  individual  words,  as  qualified 
and  specified  by  the  connection  of  one  another). 

232.  Nor  can  the  mere  presence  of  such  concomitance  make  the  cog- 
nition (of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  from  that  of  the  words)  an  inferen- 
tial one.  Because  inasmuch  as  the  meanings  of  the  words  would  form 
part  of  the  conclusion,  they  could  never  constitute,  the  inferential  indi- 
cative. 

233.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  always  cognised  as  colored  by 

happens  to  intervene  between  the  word  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, — yet  this  is 
only  beoanae  the  words  themselves  can  improperly  express  their  own  meanings ;  and 
since  the  expression  of  these  alone  (unconnected  among  themselves)  cannot  serTe^any 
purpose  in  the  sentence,  we  dedaoe  from  these  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  whiflh  is 
thus  due  to  words  alone ;  and  as  such  is  as  directly  Verbal  as  anything  can  be. 

831  This  is  in  reply  to  the  objection  nrged  above  (in  K.  4.)  that  the  words  cannot 
signify  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  because  the  words  signify  something  different 
from  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  meanings  of  the 
words  composing  it.  And  as  the  generic  denotation  of  each  word  is  only  specified  by 
its  relation  with  another  word,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  nothing  more  than 
the  specified  forms  of  tlie  denotations  of  the  words.  And  as  the  specified  form  is 
necessarily  concomitant  with  the  generic  forma,  the  common  fact  of  invariable  concomi- 
tance points  to  the  agency  of  the  words  in  the  signification  of  sentences. 

S8>  The  conolnsion  sought  to  be  proved  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  specified  by  their  mutual  connection  (which  connection  consti. 
tutes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence).  And  in  order  to  prove  this,  by  Inference,  if  the 
premiss  be  '  because  this  connection  is  concomitant  with  the  meaning  of  words,' — then 
the  premiss  becomes  a  part  of  the  conclusion.  And  since  this  is  so,  the  cognition  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  inferential  one. 

S38  This  means  that  in  an  Inference  the  major  terra  ("  Fiery")  is  something  entirely 
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{i.e.,  in  the  shape  of)  the  meaning  of  the  words  (connected  together);  and 
these  latter  (meanings  of  words)  do  not  signify  the  former  (the  meaning  of 
the  sentence)  independently  of  themselves ;— as  the  smoke  signifies  the 
presence  of  fire  (which  is  totally  different  from  the  smoke  itself). 

234-235.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  these  (the  meanings  of  words)  to  qua- 
lify the  meaning  of  the  sentence  (as  the  Fire  qualifies  the  particular  place, 
mountain) ;  because,  the  latter  is  not  cognised  previously  to  the  cognition 
of  the  former,  as  the  place  (mountain,)  f.i.  is  (previously  to,  and  apart 
from  the  Fire).  Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  obtain  the  cognition  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Sentence,  which  is  in  itself  non-existent  (as  an 
independent  entity  by  itself),  from  (the  meanings  of  words  only)  ;  or  else, 
how  could  it  (the  meaning  of  the  sentence),— consisting,  as  it  does,  of  the 
relations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  &c., — be  cognised  previously  (to  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  meanings  of  the  component  words)  ? 

236.  So  long  as  the  object  (the  meaning  of  the  sentence)  itself  is  not 
cognised,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  idea  of  its  qualification;  and  pre- 
viously (to  the  cognition  of  the  meanings  of  the  words)  there  is  no  means  of 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  (Therefore  the  meaning  of 
the  words  can  never  be  cognised  to  be  the  qualification  of  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence). 

237.  And  if  (the  meaning  of  the  words  be  at  all  cognised  to  be 
the  qualifications  (of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence),  after  this  meaning  of 
the  sentence  has  been  duly  comprehended, — then,  the  meaning  (of  the 
sentence)  having  already  been  known,  what  would  be  left  (unknown)  to 
be  known  (by  Inference)  ? 

238.  Even  invariable  concomitance  of  the  meaning  of  words,  the 
meanings  of  sentences  do  not  stand  in  need  of.  (That  is  to  say,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  the  meaning  of  words 
do  not  require  invariable  concomitance).  Nor  is  this  (invariable  concomi- 
tance) easily  cognisable,  with  regard  to  all  the  words  at  one  and  the  same 

distinct  from  the  middle  term  (smoke)  ;  while  in  the  present  case  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  not  so  different  from  the  meanings  of  the  words.  This  shows  that  the  minor 
premiss  of  the  syllogism  would  not  be  possible. 

S34.886  The  mountain  is  known  previously,  and  apart  from,  the  Fire :  hence  the 
latter  is  latterly  cognised  as  existing  in,  and  as  such  qualifying  the  moantaia.  In  the 
case  in  question,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  never  known,  either  previous- 
ly to,  or  apart  from,  the  meanings  of  the  words  composing  itj  hence  it  can  never  be 
qunlified  by  them. 

!B1  The  Inference  is  sought  to  bring  about  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  j  but  no 
premisses  are  possible  until  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  has  been  duly  cognised ;  conse- 
quently the  meaning  of  the  sentence  can  never  be  said  to  be  cognised  by  Inference. 

S88  The  words  are  not  heard  simultaneously ;  hence  there  can  never  be  the  cogni- 
tion and  the  concomitance  of  all  these :  simply  beoanse  they  are  never  concomitant. 
67 
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time,  inasmuch  as  (at  any  time  during  the  utterance  of  the  sentence)  some 
words  have  already  gone  before,  some  are  yet  to  come,  and  some  are  yet 
hidden. 

239.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  infer  the  meaning  of  one  sentence  from  the 
relation  (concomitance)  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  (composing  that 
sentence)  with  the  meaning  of  another  sentence, — because  the  meanings 
of  words  are  different  (in  the  two  sentences).  Or,  if  these  (meanings  of 
words)  were  exactly  the  same,  the  sentences  could  never  be  cognised  as 
difEerent  {i.e.,  the  words  and  their  meanings  being  the  same,  the  sentences 
would  be  identical;  and  the  difficulty  of  a  proper  and  timely  cognition  of 
invariable  concomitance  would  remain  the  same). 

240.  If  it  be  held  that  we  are  cognisant  of  the  relation  (concomi- 
tance) of  words  in  general  with  sentences  in  general  (and  this  concomitance 
would  lead  to  the  inference  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence), —  then  (we 
reply  that),  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  any 
particular  sentence;  and  all  the  cognition  that  we  have,  of  the  meanings 
of  sentences,  refers  to  particulars  (and  not  to  generalities)  (and  as  such  it 
could  never  be  brought  about  by  any  Inference  based  upon  the  relation 
of  generalities,  as  held  above). 

241.  It  has  been  proved  above  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  cog- 
nition of  relations,  we  have  the  validity  of  the  means  of  cognition  (as  in 
the  case  of  Apparent  Inconsistency,  &c.,  where  we  have  no  cognition  of  any 
relations).  And,  as  for  a  comprehension  (of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence), 
it  is  explicitly  known  to  all  men. 

242.  For,  even  when  the  meanings  of  the  words  (i.e.,  the  objects  de- 
noted by  them)  have  been  cognised  elsewhere,  (i.e.,  in  places  other  than 
the  one  talked  of), — as  in  the  case  of  the  description  of  events  in 
remote  countries, — if  the  assertion  comes  from  a  trustworthy  source,  our 
comprehension  (of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence)  is  not  in  any  way  retarded. 

243.  If  it  be  urged  that,  "  this  would  be  a  case  of  inference  from  the  fact 
of  non-contradiction  of  trustworthy  assertion  (as  the  premiss)" — (we  reply 
that)  such  a  premiss  would  only  establish  the  certainty  (of  the  truthfulness 

889  This  is  in  reply  to  the  objeofcion  that  concomitance  may  be  recognised  by  the 
sentence,  and  may  serve  as  the  ground  of  inference  of  the  meaning  of  another  sentence. 

8*1  The  sense  of  the  second  half  is  that,  even  in  the  case  of  Inference  the  validity  of 
the  conolnsion  is  not  based  upon  any  cognition  of  relations;  since  a  conclusion  is  valid 
only  aa  not  denied  by  any  contradictory  fact  known  to  be  trne ;  and  this  non-contra- 
diction of  a  well-reoognised  fact  is  also  common  to  the  case  of  the  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence,  when  too  we  have  a  comprehension  which  is  not  opposed  to  any 
well-established  fact;  and  hence  the  comprehension  of  the  meanings  of  sentences,  as 
cognised  by  all  people,  cannot  but  be  vaHd.^even  in  the  absence  of  any  cognition  of 
the  relation  of  conoomitanoe  among  the  words  or  their  meanings  (as  held  by  ns). 
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of  the  assertion)  and,  as  for^the  appearance  of  the  comprehension  itself,  it 
could  never  be  brought  about  by  the  aforesaid  premiss. 

244.  And  the  truthfulness  of  the  assertion,  as  ascertained  by  the 
fact  of  its  coming  from  a  trustworthy  source,  is  one  thing;  while  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  quite  another  thing,  comprehended  long  before 
the  former  {i.e.,  truthfulness,  which  is  ascertained  long  after  the  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  when  a  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the 
truthfulness  or  otherwise  of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  sentence). 

245.  And,  as  such,  even  if  you  have  an  inference  of  truthfulness  from 
the  fact  of  the  assertion  coming  from  a  trustworthy  source, — how  could  the 
Inference  apply  to  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
(which  has  been  shown  to  be  a  totally  different  thing)  ? 

246.  The  appearance  (or  production)  of  the  comprehension  (of  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence),  on  the  hearing  (of  the  sentence),  is  equal, — 
whether  the  assertion  come  from  a  trustworthy  source  or  otherwise. 
And  the  three  factors  of  Inference  cannot  be  of  any  use  with  regard  to  any- 
thing further  than  the  appearance  (of  cognition;  inasmuch  as  all  the  Infer- 
ence, we  have,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cognition  produced  by  the  premiss). 


247.  Now  we  proceed  to  explain  how,  for  the  purpose  of  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  validity  of  "  Verbal  Testimony," — we  obtain  a  comprehension 
of  the  previously-unperceived  meaning  of  the  sentence,  from  the  meaning 
of  the  words  (composing  the  sentence). 

248-250.  (In  a  sentence,  "  svargakamo  yajeta,"  f.i.)  the  word  signi- 
fying the  Bhavana  reminds  us  (gives  us  an  idea)  of  the  Bhavana,  just  as 
in  ordinary  parlance.  And,  through  positive  and  negative  concomitance, 
some  people  hold  that  this  (Bhavana  is  the  denotation  of  the  affix)  in 
"  yajeta  "  ;  others  hold  it  to  be  the  denotation  of  the  verbal  root  ("  yaji  ") 
as  aided  by  the  proximity  of  the  affix  ;  others  again  hold  it  to  be  the  denota- 
tion of  both  (root  and  affix )  together,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  means  of  both 
together  that  we  comprehend  the  Bhavana  ;  and  because,  just  as  we  have 
no  comprehension  of  the  Bhavana  by  means  of  the  words  "  Paha,"  etc.,  so 

2*4  Since  the  two  are  totally  different  the  Inference  of  truthfulness  cannot  mean 
the  Inference  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

S*8  And  as  saoh,  inasmuch  as  the  appearance  of  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  has  been  shown  to  be  brought  about  by  means  other  than  Inference — i.e., 
by  the  meanings  of  words,  this  cognition  cannot  in  any  way  be  benefitted  by  Inference. 

8*8.260  "  Very  little  use  " — all  that  we  want  is  the  signification  of  the  Bhavana, 
without  which  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  cannot  be  complete.  And  it  does  not 
matter  whether  this  Bhavana  be  signified  by  one  factor  of  the  word  or  by  both ;  so 
long  as  we  have  the  signification  of  the  Bhavana  it  does  not  matter  whence  we  get  at  it. 
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too,  we  have  none  by  the  verbal  affix  in  "  paeati,"  etc.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  it  is  very  little  use  to  difierentiate  (as  to  which  special  factor 
signifies  the  Bhavana),  we  may  hold  whatever  we  like  with  regard  to  the 
(signification  of  the  Bhavana  by  the)  words  "paeati,"  etc.,  (be  it  either  by 
the  root  alone  or  by  the  affix  alone,  or  by  the  two  together). 

251-252.  And  inasmuch  as  this  (Bhavana)  only  signifies  the  End,  the 
Means  and  the  Process,  in  general, — it  stands  in  need  of  a  particularisation 
(of  these  generic  entities),  which  can  be  got  at  by  means  of  other  words 
("  svarga,"  f.i.).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  svarga  (Heaven),  having 
been  cognised  (by  means  of  the  word  "  kamah  ''  =  desiring)  as  the  object  (of 
desire)  stands  in  need  of  the  Bhavana  (for  its  accomplishment).  Hence, 
on  the  ground  of  proximity  of  the  affix  in  "  yajeta ''  as  signifying  the 
Bhavana,  and  the  word  "  svarga"  as  signifying  the  end  or  object  and 
capability  (based  upon  mutual  requirement,  as  shown  above),  we  conclude 
that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  two. 

253.  Having  its  relation  (with  the  end)  thus  ascertained,  the  Bhavana 
further  requires  the  means  (by  which  to  attain  that  end).  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  such  action  (or  performance)  as  has  not  its 
means  such  as  is  denoted  by  the  Verbal  root. 

254.  And  the  denotation  of  the  root,  in  the  shape  of  the  "  yaga  "  or 
sacrifice — even  though  not  ending  in  the  Instrumental  affix,  yet,  being  in 
contact  with  the  Bhavana — stands  in  need  of  an  end  (for  which  it  would 
be  the  means). 

255.  And  on  the  ground  of  extreme  proximity  between  the  root  yaji, 
in  "yajeta  "  as  signifying  the  sacrifice  as  the  means,  and  the  word  "  svarga  " 
as  signifying  the  Heaven  as  the  end,  we  conclude  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  these  two.  And  in  order  to  show  this  clearly  the  aforesaid 
sentence  is  explained  as  "  yagena  svargam  bhavayet "  (clearly  pointing 
out  the  fact  of  the  "  yaga  "  being  the  means,  by  means  of  the  Instru- 
mental ending). 

256.  (This  explanation  is  not  improper,  since)  just  as  the  word  "  aupa- 
gava"  is  explained  as  "  the  child  of  Upagu  "  {Vpagoh  apatyam)  where  the 
genitive  is  not  present  in  connection  with  the  word  "  Tlpagu  "  in  the  ori- 
ginal word  (but  is  added  in  order  to  clearly  point  out  the  relation  between 
Upagu  and  the  child),  (so  in  the  present  case  also). 

257.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  character  of  heing  the  means  is  not 
imparted  by  the  instrumental  alone  ;  inasmuch  as  even  if  such  character 
be  denoted  by  other  means,  such  denotation  cannot  be,  in  any  way, 
contradicted  (and  set  aside)  by  it  (the  Instrumental). 

258.     Even  though  the  Root  is  recognised  as  signifying  the  means,  yet 

"8     There  can  be  no  Bhavana  whose  means  is  not  denoted  by  the  Root. 
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it  cannot  have  the  Instrumental  ending,  because  it  is  not  a  noun,  as  the 
word  "  yaga  "  is. 

259.  Therefore  the  instrumentality  of  the  root  "  yaj'i,"  which  is  com- 
prehended through  the  (expressive)  potentiality  of  words,  is  explained  by 
means  of  the  word  "  yagena,"  inasmuch  as  the  root  could  not  be  used 
alone  by  itself  (to  show  its  instrumental  character). 

260-261.  Similarly,  standing  in  need  of  tlie  manner  (of  its  fulfilment) 
the  Bbavana  refers  only  to  the  Process.  And  the  Process  too,  standing  in 
need  of  something  to  be  fulfilled,  is  restricted  (related  to  the  particular 
Bhavana),  through  capability  and  proximity,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  other  explanation  (of  the  character  of  the  Process  and  the 
Bhavana,  and  the  relation  between  these).  And  the  Process  is  such  as 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  sentence  (as  in  which  the  Bhavana 
appears)  or  from  other  sentences. 

262.  (And  there  is  no  incongruity  in  this,  because)  just  as  the  Base 
and  the  affix  stand  in  need  of  one  another,  and  just  as  one  word  stands  in 
need  of  another  word, — so,  in  the  same  manner,  would  a  sentence  stand  in 
need  of  another  sentence. 

263.  Without  a  process,  the  means  do  not  accomplish  any  results. 
Otherwise  {i.e.,  if  the  Bhavana  of  the  Jyotishtoma  and  the  means,  in  the 
shape  of  the  particular  sacrifice  did  not  require  a  statement  of  the  process, 
then)  the  declaration  of  the  minor  sacrifices  the  '  Prayaja '  and  the  rest 
(which  make  up  the  Jyotishtoma  sacrifice)  would  be  fruitless. 

264.  Because,  rather  than  make  these  minor  sacrifices  have  any  other 
use,  it  is  far  better  to  make  their  use  lie  in  the  help  that  they  impart  to  the 
means  of  the  Bhavana  of  a  certain  definite  result, — inasmuch  as  the  means 
stand  in  need  of  such  help,  and  the  proximity  (of  the  declaration  of  the 
Prayajas  to  the  Jyotishtoma)  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  (that  the 
Prayajas  constitute  the  process  whereby  the  'Jyotishtoma'  is  to  be  per- 
formed). 

265.  The  three  factors  (Means,  Process,  and  Result)  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  same  Bhavana,  subsequently,  come  to  stand,  with  re- 
gard to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  mutual  auxilliaries  (the  one  fulfill- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  other  and  so  on,  amongst  all  the  three). 

266.  The  Bhavana  requires  (to  know)  the  means  that  would  bring 
about  its  result,  and  also  what  {process)  would  help  the  Means, — thus  re- 
quiring all  the  three  factors  intertwined  with  one  another. 

860.881  por  the  Process  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence  with  the  Bhavana,  &o. 

862  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Bhavana  appearing  in  one  sentence  could  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  Process  mentioned  in  another  sentence. 
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267.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  such  sentences  as  "bring  the  white 
cow,"  there  is  mutual  requirement  based  upon  inseparability.  And  the 
mutual  relation  (between  the  class  "cow"  and  the  property  "white")  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  connected  with  the  same  action  (of  bring- 
ing). 

268.  And  the  fact  of  the  property  qualifying  the  class  is  based  upon 
the  individual  object  (yiMte  cow)  ;  as  the  one  (class)  inheres  in  the  object 
which  is  qualified  by  another  (the  property  of  whiteness),  with  reference  to 
the  same  action  (of  bringing). 

269.  And  tlie  fact  of  both  inhering  in  the  same  object  as  their  sub- 
strate, is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  taken  up  by  an  action,  which  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  other  object.  And,  as  such,  there  is  no  mutual 
interdependence  (between  the  fact  of  both  having  the  same  substrate  and 
that  of  one  being  the  qualification  of  another). 

270.  And  the  mutual  effect  produced  by  one  upon  the  other  (on  ac- 
count of  their  inhering  in  the  same  substrate)  is  naturally  of  help  (in  ascer- 
taining their  relation).  And  as  for  the  exclusion  of  the  cows  of  other 
colours,  this  indirectly  follows  (from  the  relation  ascertained,  for  the  time 
being,  as  subsisting  between  whiteness  and  cow).  And  hence  (it  must  be 
admitted  that)  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the  relation  (among  Nouns  and 
Verbs,  &c.,  as  appearing  in  a  sentence). 

271.  Though  the  noun  "cow"  and  the  adjective  'white'  by  them- 
selves separately,  having  unlimited  general  applications,  render  many  sen- 
tences possible,  yet  on  account  of  their  mutual  exclusions  (when  appearing 
in  the  same  sentence)  we  have  the  idea  of  that  single  sentence. 

281  "Inseparability" — i.e.,  the  class  "Cow"  denoted  by  the  word  "Cow"  stands  in 
need  of  a  specification,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  "  hringing  "  is  inseparable  from  indi- 
vidual cows  (on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  its  belonging  to  the  class);  and  the 
property  "  white  "  supplies  this  need.  Similarly,  the  property  "  white  "  stands  in  need 
of  something  to  which  it  would  belong,  inasmuch  as  the  property  could  have  no  existence 
separately  from  a  certain  class  of  individuals;  and  this  need  is  supplied  by  the  word 
' '  cow."  Thus,  just  as  in  Vedic  sentences,  so  in  ordinary  sentences,  the  connection  among 
the  various  words  (composing  the  sentence)  is  due  to  mutual  requirement,  the  olass 
wanting  the  property  and  the  property  wanting  the  olass  for  its  substrate. 

S99  This  refers  to  the  objection  that  the  relation  of  the  qualifier  and  qualified  may 
be  due  to  their  inhering  in  the  same  substrate.  But  whence  this  inherence  ?  If  it  be 
said  to  be  due  to  the  aforesaid  relation  then  there  is  mntaal  interdependence. 

«10  "  Exclusion  " — This  is  in  reply  to  the  objection  urged  in  K.  37. 

S11  In  the  sentence  "bring  the  white  cow,"  the  word  "bring"  denotes  the  olass 
"  bringing,"  and  indicates  individual  bringings,  belonging  commonly  to  all  cows — black 
red, &o.  The  word  "cow"  too  (ending  in  the  accusative,  denotes  accasatives in  general 
andas  such  indicates  any  action  in  general  of  which  it  would  be  the  object).  So  also  the 
word  "white"  in  the  accusative. ,   But  when  all  these  words  are  taken  together,  and 
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27'2.  Therefore  even  though  this  (cognition  of  a  single  sentence)  is 
not  a  case  of  Inference  based  upon  positive  and  negative  concomitance, — 
yet  the  fact  of  the  sentence  having  only  one  meaning  exclusively  (which 
would  have  been  the  sole  result  of  the  Inference)  is  got  at  by  other  means 
{i.e.,  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  words). 

273.  Injunctions  as  well  as  Prohibitions  f  auction  properly  when  they 
have  got  at  the  fully-equipped  Bhavana  {i.e.,  a'Bhavana  endowed  with  all 
its  three  factors),  as  signified  by  a  conglomeration  of  wonls  (composing  the 
sentence)  and  of  sentences  (such  as  serve  to  lay  down  the  processes  help- 
ing its  means). 

274.  Though  the  Injanction  refers  properly  to  the  Bhavana  untouch- 
ed by  anything  else,  yet,  on  account  of  sheer  incapability  (of  pointing  to  a 
Bliavana  entirely  by  itself,  without  any  of  its  factors),  it  does  not 
end  in  that  (Bhavana)  alone  (but  also  points  to  its  other  factors,  inasmuch 
as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  the  Bhavana  without  that  of  its  factors  also 
cropping  up  at  the  same  time). 

275.  The  Injunctions  serve  to  urge  persons  towards  certain  actions 
to  be  performed;  and  people  do  not  porfoi'm  the  Bhavana,  alone,  apart 
from  its  factors. 

276.  Therefore,  even  though  the  Injunction  has  its  function  and 
form  well  started,  yet  it  continues  to  stand  in  need  of  something  until  tlie 
Bhavana  reaches  its  full  capacity  and  has  no  requirements  (i.e.,  when  it 
has  been  fully  equipped  with  all  its  factors,  and  as  such  has  no  require- 
ments unfulfilled). 

forming  one  sentence,  the  action  of  bringing  signified  by  the  root  comes  to  be  cognised 
as  the  same  which  is  signified  by  the  aooasative  "cow,"  as  also  the  word  "white.'' 
Thas  all  words  come  to  indicate  a  single  particular  case;  and  the  action  becomes  ex- 
cluded from  classes  and  properties  other  than  the  "cow"  and  "white;"  and  the  class 
"cow"  too  conies  to  be  excluded  from  other  actions  and  properties;  and  the  property 
"whiteness"  becomes  excluded  from  other  classes  and  actions;  and  this  brings  ns 
to  the  cognition  of  the  one  sentence,  "  Bring  the  white  cow." 

81*  The  previous  K.  having  set  aside  the  objection  urged  in  K.  101-102,  the  present 
Karifca  meets  the  objection  urged  in  the  first  half  of  K.  4. 

S18  And  since  an  Injunction  stands  in  need  of  all  the  factors  of  the  Bhavana,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Injunction  refers  to  the  Bhavana  alone,  and  not  to  its  means — 
the  sacrifice,  &o. 

SI 6  This  explains  the  "  incapability."  It  is  only  when  the  Bhavana  is  realised  in 
all  its  parts — i.e.,  when  people  come  to  know  that  such  and  such  a  result  will  be 
attained  by  such  and  such  means  as  aided  by  such  and  such  a  process, — that  we  come  to 
know  all  its  factors. 

ST  Though  the  Injunction  begins  with  referring  to  the  Bhavana  pure  and  simple, 
yet  it  has  not  its  function  fully  complete,  until  the  Bhavana  has  appeared  with  all  its 
factors. 
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277.  Even  in  the  case  of  Verbal  prefixes  and  Nipatas, — though  they  are 
always  used  with  other  words  (Verbs,  &o.)  (and  never  by  themselves;  and 
as  such  appear  to  have  no  independent  significations  of  their  own),  yet — 
these  must  be  admitted  to  have  a  certain  meaning  (of  their  own),  like 
the  different  members  of  a  compound,  on  the  ground  that  a  certain 
meaning  is  cognised  only  when  these  prefixes  are  present,  and  not  other- 
wise— (as  explained  above  with  regard  to  Nityasamasa,  &o.). 

278,  It  is  no  use  discussing  as  to  whether  these  (Verbal  Prefixes,  &c.) 
are  themselves  distinctly  denotative,  or  only  serve  to  manifest  a  certain 
shade  of  the  signification  of  the  root.  Because  all  that  we  mean  is  that 
they  have  distinct  functions  of  their  own  (in  the  signification  of  a  sentence); 
. — and  this  function  may  be  either  in  the  shape  of  direct  independent  deno- 
tation, or  in  that  of  merely  helping  (to  manifest  certain  changes  in)  an- 
other (i.e.,  the  signification  of  the  root). 

279-80.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  find  independent  significations  of 
prefixes,  &c.;  e.g.)  we  find  that  the  prefixes,  expressing  "slight,"  &c.,  are 
directly  connected  with  nouns;  while  others  signify  certain  specialities 
through  a  Verb  which  is  not  used  (bat  is  suppressed)  ;  as  for  instance,  the 
words  "npinga"  (slightly  yellowish)  and  "pravayah"  (whose  age  is  much 
gone  or  advanced). 

280-281.  Sometimes  "excellence,"  &c.,  (as  denoted  by  the  prefix 
"pra"  in  " pravayasam  rshabham  dakshincim  dadyat")  are  comprehend- 
ed and  taken  as  forming  part  of  the  Process,  &o.,  and  as  such  qualifying  the 
Bhavana. 

281-282.  And  though  the  "front  direction"  (signified  by  "abhi"  in 
'' abhikraman")  is  a  property  of  the  doer  (performer),  yet  it  could  belong  to 
the  Bhavana,  on  account  of  its  inherence  in  one  and  the  same  object  with 
the  Bhavana  (both  the  Bhavana  and  the  direction  inhering  in  the  performer 

211  "The  root  "hf"=take;  whilo  "Tiliara"=enjoyineut;  wMoh latter  meaningre- 
maina  so  long  as  the  prefix  "  vi"  remains,  and  disappears  with  it.  Therefore  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  prefix  has  a  certain  signification  which  alters  the  signification  of  the 
root. 

519.80  In  "apinga"  we  find  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  "a"  (i.e.,  slightly)  directly 
qualifying  the  noun  "Piuga."  And  in  "pravayah"  we  find  that  the  prefix  "pra"  sig- 
nifies "  much  gone  or  advanced,"  and  this  through  the  agency  of  the  root  "gami,"  which 
however  is  suppressed  in  the  compound  "  pravayah,"  which  is  expounded  as  "  pra:gatam 
Tayo  yasya"  (one  whose  age  is  much  gone  or  advanced). 

830.81  In  the  example  cited,  exoellenoe  is  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  the 
performance  of  the  action  in  which  connection  such  a  dahshini  is  laid  dowa ;  and  as 
such  it  qualifies  the  Bhavanii  of  such  an  Injanotion.  Anothei-  iustanoe  in  this  connection 
is  "  abhikraman  juhoti ; "  and  here  the  prefix  "  abhi  "  ia  distinctly  cognised  as  signify  ing 
"  iu  front  of  (the  saorifioer J "  and  as  such  as  being  part  of  the  Process,  and  thereby 
qualifying  the  Bhavana. 
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of  the  action).  Because  the  direction  cannot  be  taken  as  laying  down 
the  form  and  character  of  the  doer  only  (because  this  would  serve  no  pur. 
pose  in  the  Btiavana;  therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  front-direction 
qualifies  the  doer  of  the  Bhavana,  and  as  such  becomes  the  process  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Bhavana). 

282-283.  And  those  (Prefixes)  that  completely  change  the  expressive 
potentialities  of  the  Root,  aud  make  it  signify  a  meaning  opposite  to  its 
original  meaning  {e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Prefix  "pra"  added  to  the  root 
"stha"), — are  held  to  be  mere  parts  of  the  Root  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  ar^ 
similar  to  any  other  parts  of  a  Root  (and  as  such  they  too  have  a  connec- 
tion in  the  sentence). 

283-284.  As  for  instance,  the  Root  "stha"  becomes  expressive  of 
"going,"  when  accompanied  by  the  Prefix  "pra,"  and  (it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  prefix  "pra"  itself  is  expressive  of  going,  because)  when  the  prefix 
"pra"  alone  is  uttered,  we  have  no  idea  of  "going." 

284-285,  A  Verbal  root  {stha,  f.i.)  is  at  first  cognised  as  having  a 
generic  significance,  and  this  becomes  specialised  by  the  addition  of  the 
Prefixes,  which  have  both  (generic  and  specific  significance), 

285-286.  And  the  specialisation  that  is  brought  about  in  the  Root  (by 
the  presence  of  the  Prefix)  is  the  appearance  of  a  new  significance.  (And 
even  if  the  original  significance  be  altogether  rejected,  it  does  not  matter, 
because)  unless  it  relinquished  the  generic  (significance)  it  could  never  be 
specialised. 

285-286.  (Specialisations  or  qualifications  are  of  two  kinds)  some  are 
qualifications  of  the  signification  or  denotation  itself  (as  in  the  case  in 
question,  the  qualification  by  "pia"  is  of  the  denotation  of  the  root  "stha") 
and  some  are  qualifications  of  the  object  denoted  by  a  word  {e.g.,  the  word 
"blue"  qualifies  the  object  denoted  by  the  word  "lotus");  therefore  just  as 
(in  the  latter  case)  we  have  a  rejection  of  the  meaning  (of  the  Word  "Lotus," 
as  unqualified  by  any  colour),  so  too  (in  the  former  case)  we  would  have 
a  rejection  of  the  original  potentiality  (of  the  root  "stha"  as  signifying 
'to  stay'). 

287-288.  In  the  same  manner,  burning,  &c.,  may  also  be  shown  to 
have  a  connection  with  coohing;  inasmuch  as  they  form  part  of  the  Process 
helping  either  the  cooking  itself  or  its  Result  (the  rice), 

288-289.  When  the  result  to  be  attained  is  the  cooked  rice,  then  cooking 
is  held  to  belts  means;  and  since  the  cooking  too  has  no  existence  unless  it 
is  performed,  it  stands  in  need  of  another  means  for  itself. 

289-290.     And  as  such  means,  we  have  the  burning  or  the  fuel.     And 

831.888  This  refnf.es  the  objection  that  the  fuel,  &o.,  can  have  no  oonneotion.  with 
the  cooleing,  through  the  actions  of  burning,  &c. 
68 
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(we  ^  have  the  necerssity  of  the  means  for  both  the  rice  and  the  cooking, 
because)  the  want  of  a  Process  appertains  to  all  the  Means  (intervening  be- 
tween the  final  result,  cooked  rice,  and  the  first  action  towards  its  fulfilment). 

290-291.  The  Process  too  can  be  a  Means  with  reference  to  something 
else;  (therefore  though  burning  is  the  Process  with  regard  to  Bice  as  accom- 
plished by  Means  of  Ooohing,  yet  it  becomes  the  Means  with  regard  to  Gooking; 
and  thus  indirectly  the  burning  becomes  connected  with  the  final  Result,  as 
the  Means  of  its  Means).  And  through  the  burning,  the  Fuel  too  becomes 
connected  with  the  cooking  (inasmuch  as  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  burning 
of  the  Fuel  that  Gooking  can  be  accomplished). 

291-292.  That  an  action  {cooking,  f.i.)  should  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  another  action  {burning)  is  not  impossible,  in  accordance  with  our 
theory.  Because  we  hold  an  action  to  be  the  means  of  another  (Action) , 
which  (according  to  us)  does  not  inhere  in  it. 

292-293.  (The  burning  is  not  held  to  be  an  independent  Result  by 
itself  brought  about  by  the  Fuel,  because)  what  is  desired  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  Fuel  is  not  the  mere  burning,  which  appears  only  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  Fuel  (and  Fire)  &c.,  brought  together  for 
the  purpose  of  Gooking. 

293-294.  Though  these  (Fuel,  &c.)  are  agents  (of  the  action  of 
burning,  &o. ),  yet  they  become  endowed  with  Instrumentality,  &c.,  with 
regard  to  cooking;  inasmuch  as  (though  their  original  potentiality  lies  in 
being  the  agent  of  burning,  &o.,  yet),  with  regard  to  other  actions,  other 
potentialities  (Instrumentality,  &o.)  appear  in  them. 

294-295.  With  regard  to  burning,  &c.,  they  are  held  to  have,  by  them- 
selves, the  independent  character  of  the  agent;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
agent  (who  cooks)  is  cognisant  of  this  independence  (of  their  active 
functions),  that  he  uses  them  (in  cooking). 

295-296.  But  when  they  thus  come  to  be  employed,  they  become  de- 
notative of  Instrumentality,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  suppression  (of  their 
active    functions)  by    the    newly- appeared    principal  active    function    of 

!91.S9g  In  asserting  one  Action  to  be  the  means  of  another,  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
one  inheres  in  the  other ;  i.e.,  to  say  we  do  not  hold  an  action  to  be  the  material  canse  of 
another  action,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a  substance  that  can  be  a  material  cause.  There- 
fore there  is  no  harm  in  asserting  an  action  to  be  a  means  (not  a  material  cause)  of  an. 
other  action. 

,     !92.a93  Burning  is  only  an  accompaniment  of  the  Means  and  can  nerer  be  an  end  de- 
sired in  itself. 

898.94  This  sh'ows  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  same  noun  to  have  different  char, 
acters  and  consequent  case-endings. 

S94.S96  It  ia  ouly  when  the  man  knows  that  the  fuel  will  hum,  and  the  Vessel  will 
contain  the  rice,  that  he  uses  these  in  the  act  of  cooking. 
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Devadatta  (-who  is  the  agent-in-chief  in  the  sentence,  being  the  agent  of 
Ooohing  which  is  the  principal  Verb). 

296-297.  However,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  such  suppression  (of 
the  active  function  of  fuel,  &c.),  we  have  such  expressions  as  "the 
Fuels  cook"  (where  the  the  active  character  of  the  Fuel  is  brought 
to  the  fore,  in  order  to  show,  that  while  all  other  circumstances  were 
against  the  accomplishment  of  the  cooking,  it  was  solely  through  the  ex- 
cellent burning  of  the  Fuel  that  it  has  been  accomplished). 

297-298.  Even  though  (the  Active  and  the  Instrumental  characters 
are)  cognised  by  means  of  one  and  the  same  word,  yet  one  is  held  to  be  more 
predominant  than  the  other  (and  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this) ; — as  we 
find,  in  the  case  of  Verbal  affixes  (the  Imperative,  &c.),  where  the  BhavanS, 
and  the  Number  of  the  Nominative  of  the  action  are  both  denoted  by  the 
same  (Verbal  affix)  (and  yet  the  Bhavana  is  its  primary  denotation,  while 
the  other  is  only  secondary). 

298-299.  Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Nominative  Agent  is 
that  whose  action  is  primarily  expressed  by  the  Verbal  root  {i.e.,  one  to 
whom  the  action  denoted  by  the  root  primarily  belongs) ;  while  those  that 
have  their  functions  subsidiary  to  this  (principal  action)  have  the  character 
of  the  Instrumental,  &o. 

299-300.  Then  all  these  (Fuel,  Burning,  &o.),  having  functions  sub- 
sidiary to  the  principal  action  (of  cooking),  are  related  to  this  principal 
action,  as  forming  parts  of  the  Process  of  the  Principal  Action. 

300-301.  There  is  a  contradiction  of  the  real  character  of  things  by 
either  Negation  or  Doubt;  inasmuch  as  what  the  negative  denotes  is  ab- 
sence at  some  particular  time,  the  Present,  f.i. 

301-302.  And  further,  the  negative,  when  in  contact  with  a  Noun 
or  a  Verb,  denotes  another  (Noun  and  Verb,  and  not  a  Negation);  and  in 
such  cases  what  is  denoted  is  one  object,  as  differentiated  from  another 
object  (the  latter  being  the  one  to  which  the  negative  is  attached) ;  and 
thus  (the  former  object)  is  a  positive  entity,  and  as  such,  quite  compatible 
(with  the  affirmative  character  of  the  sentence). 

297.S08  In  the  same  manner,  there  would  be  the  same  comparative  predominance 
or  superiority  in  the  various  fanotioas — Nominative,  Instrumental,  &o.,  of  the  Fuel. 

S98.99  As  in  the  case  of  "  the  Fuels  cook,"  where  greatest  prominence  being  given  to 
tbe  action  of  the  Fuel,  this  appears  in  the  Nominative. 

800.801  This  refutes  the  objection  that  the  negatives  can  have  no  connection  in  the 
sentence,  inasmuch  as  they  express  either  Negation  or  Doubt,  both  of  which  go  against 
the  principal  Action.  The  sense  of  this  Karika  is  that  the  sentence  "  the  jar  is  not" 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  Jar  at  all  times  (and  only  then  oonld  the  objection 
hold)  i  but  all  that  it  signifies  is  the  absence  of  the  jar  at  the  present  moment;  and  cer- 
tainly this  does  not  contradict  anything. 
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302-308.  And  wlien  the  negative  appears  in  connection  with  Verbal 
affixes,  y/'hat  it  denotes  is  the  rejection  of  Ideas  that  are  either  unhnoim,  or 
douhtfill,  or  altogether  mistaken  (being  contrary  to  what  is  really  desired  to 
be  conveyed). 

a03-E04.  As  for  instance,  when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  cer- 
tain object  exists  or  not,  the  negative  (attached  to  the  Verb  "exists")  re- 
jects its  existence,  which  is  one  factor  of  the  doubt ;  or,  it  may  be  taken  as 
denoting  non-existence,  which  is  a  real  entity  in  itself  (and  not  a  negation 
at  all). 

304-305,  And  one  who  has  not  understood  (a  previous  assertion 
of  the  negation  of  a  certain  object),  comes  to  understand  the  non-existence 
(of  such  an  object)  (when  he  finds  the  negative  in  contact  with  it)  (thus  the 
negative  having  its  function  in  the  removal  of  Ignorance).  While,  one  who 
has  all  along  understood  the  object  to  exist,  has  his  mistaken  idea  removed 
(by  the  negative,  which,  in  this  case,  serves  to  bring  about  the  rejection  of 
a  mistaken  idea). 

305-306.  Because,  in  this  latter  case,  the  Idea  of  existence  disappears 
of  itself,  on  account  of  its  being  contradictory  to  the  subsequent  cognition 
of  non-existence  (denoted  by  the  Negative), — just  as  our  previous  cognition 
of  the  Mirage  (as  being  a  sheet  of  water)  (disappears  of  itself,  when  sub- 
sequently we  come  to  realise  its  real  non-existent  character). 

306-307.  This  is  the  case  (with  the  denotation  of  the  negative)  even 
in  cases  where  the  means  of  cognition  is  not  mere  "Negation"  (i.e.,  also  in 
cases  of  "Sense-perception,"  &c.), — as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  post 
.(perceived  as  a  man) ;  in  all  such  cases  also,  the  Negative  serves  to  reject 
Ignorance,  and  doubtful  and  mistaken  notions  in  the  case  of  the  post,  the 
subsequent  negative — "this  is  not  a  man" — serving  to  remove  the  doubt,  as 
to  whether  the  object  seen  by  the  eye  is  a  post  or  a  man. 

307-309.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inasmuch  as  we  have  already  (un- 
iinder  "Negation")  established  "Non-existence"  to  be  a  real  entity,  it  is 
;  similar  (in  all  respects)  to  the  jar,  &o.  And  it  is  not  at  all  negative  in  its  char- 
acter; because,  so  long  as  the  negative  does  not  appear  in  contact  with  a 
certain  positive  declaration,  it  is  not  a  proper  negative  at  all.  And  (it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  negative  should  always  appear  in  contact  with  some 
positive  declaration,  because)  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  negation  must  al- 
cVays  be  preceded  by  a  previous  affirmation  (and  even  when  it  is  so  pre- 
ceded, the  signification  of  the  Negative  lies  in  the  removal  of  Ignorance, 
Doubt  and  Wrong  Ideas,  as  explained  above). 
;         309-310.    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  word  (  "  Jar  "  f  .i. )  does  not  denote 

Mfl.»io  If  the  word  "j&r"  itself  signified  existence,  then  the  addition  of  "  is",  would 
1)6  nseleHB. 
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the  existence  of  such  an  object;  iaasmuch  as  what  a  ward  denotes  is  only  the 
ciass  ("Jar"),  irrespective  of  existence  (or  non-existence)  &c.  Anditison 
account  of  this  alone  that  the  use  o£  the  word  "is"  becomes  possible  (in 
connection  with  the  word  "Jar"). 

311-312.  No  one  ever  wishes  to  speak  of  either  the  existence  or 
the  non-existence  of  the  Class,  (because  this  is  eternal  and  as  such  ever 
existent).  These  two  (existence  and  non-existence)  are  the  qualiScatious 
of  the  individual  which  is  indicated  by  the  Class.  Therefore  there  can 
be  no  contradiction  between  the  negative  and  the  directly  denoted 
meanings  of  words  (inasmuch  as  this  latter  is  the  Glass,  while  the  non- 
existence sigm&ed  by  the  negative  belongs  to  the  individual). 

312-313.  Even  in  cases  (as  "the  jar  exists  not")  where  having  used 
the  word  "exists"  (signifying  existence),  one  uses  the  negative  (signifying 
'non-existence),  (there  is  no  contradiction,  inasmuch  as)  the  latter 
constitutes  a  specification  of  the  former,  and  hence  (the  idea  produced 
by  the  latter)  serves  to  set  aside  tliat  previously  produced  by  the  fdrmer 
(and  there  would  be  a  contradiction  only  if  both  were  cognised  to  be  true 
at  the  same  time). 

313-314.  Or,  the  word  "  exists  "  may  be  taken  as  bringing  about  the 
remembrance  of  a  previously-cognised  existence  (of  the  object) ;  and 
when  the  negative  specification  is  added,  it  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that 
that  which  existed  previously  does  not  exist  now  (and  there  is  no  self-contra- 
diction in  this), 

314-315.  And  as  for  the  negative  appearing  in  connection  with  ah 
injunction — as  in  "Do  not  kill,"  "  do  not  drink," —  snch  a  negative  has  not 
a  negative  signification, — all  that  it  does  is  to  prevent  people  from  doing 
such  and  such  an  act  (and  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this). 

315-317.  The  ideas  of  negation,  as  those  of  affirmation,  appear  in 
quite  another  manner — inasmuch  as  they  bring  about  the  specificatioa 
(in  the  shape  of  negation)  of  a  certain  definite  external  object.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  functions    of   Injunction  and  Prohibition  lead  to 

8U.U  Thns  then  there  can  be  no  contradiction  in  the  •  sentence  "  the  jar  is  7i6t." 
Because  juat  as  the  ndditon  of  "is"  to  the  word  "jar"  signifies  the  existencTe  of  an 
individual  jar  (apart  from  the  elasi  denoted  by  the  word)';  so  the  addition  of  "is  not'' 
denotes  the  non-existence  of  the  individual  jar  (apart  from  the  ciusscdenoted  by  the 
-word  "jar"). 

8H.816  "Do  not  kill"  does  not  mean  the  negative  of  killing,  but  it  serves  to  prevelil 
people  from  kilhng  to  which  they  may  have  been  tempted  by  avarice,  &c, 

816.811  In  the  eaSe  of  ordinary  negations — such  as  "the  jar  is  not  "^the  negative 
.'gives  the  idea  of  the  nou-eiistenoe  of  the  jar,  which  is  an  external  object;  whereas 
when  the  negative  appears  with  an  Injunction — thereby  constituting  a  Prohibition- 
all  that  it  does  is  to  bring  about  an  internai  determination  oh  the  part  of  the  hearer. 
fTherfifore  tihere  can  be  no  similarity  between  thatwo.  -i" ' 
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a  certain  determination  in  the  mind  (of  the  person  addressed), — inas- 
much as  they  respectively  serve  to  urge  and  prevent  a  certain  Bhavana 
(of  the  mentioned  results)  which  is  yet  to  be  produced,  and  has  had  no 
previous  existence. 


317-318.  Option  (vikalpa)  too  has  its  object  in  the  two  objects  of  these 
(Injunction  and  Prohibition).  If  it  (the  option)  be  with  regard  to  such 
causes  of  action  as  have  been  previously  enjoined,  then  it  implies 
prohibitions  (of  one  of  them)  ;  and  such  an  option  has  its  end  in  prohibition ; 
while  if  it  be  with  regard  to  those  that  are  not  recognised  as  enjoined, 
then  it  implies  the  fact  of  their  being  an  object  of  Injunction,  (and  such 
an  option  has  its  end  in  Injunction). 

818-319.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  cognition  of  two  contra- 
dictories (Injunction  and  Prohibition,  f.i.)  simultaneously,  (at  one  and  the 
same  time),  (even  when  they  are  mentioned  as  alternatives).  What  is 
possible  is  that  there  may  be  an  operation  of  these  (contradictories)  by 
alternation  (and  in  this  there  can  be  no  contradicton,  which  is  possible  only 
if  there  be  one  idea  of  two  contradictories  at  one  and  the  same  time). 

319-321.  And — either  in  the  Veda,  or  in  ordinary  parlance— there  can 
be  no  option  with  regard  to  those  (contradictories)  of  which  one  is  known 
(as  enjoined)  while  the  other  is  unknown.  And  where  the  two  alternative 
factors  are  different  objects — as  in  the  cases  of  "  Is  this  a  post  or  a  man  ?" 
and  "  Is  he  going  or  staying  ?" — the  word  "  or "  signifies,  not  option  but 
doubt;  inasmuch  as  with  regard  to  definite  objects  there  can  be  no  option 
(which  is  possible  only  with  regard  to  alternative  courses  of  conduct). 

321-322.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Prohibition,  &o.,  are  possible  only  with 
regard  to  external  objects;  and  nothing  such  is  possible  with  regard  to  an 
Idea  which  is  all  in  itself. 

322-323.    Because  (in  the  case  of  "Jar  is  not")  the  Idea  (of  existence) 

811  It  is  now  shown  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  use  of  words  expressing 
optioa — such  as  "  or,"  &o. 

819.881  "  ^nd  where,  &o." — Up  to  this  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  contradiction 
in  an  option  with  regard  to  causes  of  conduct.  IJ  is  now  shown  that  with  regard  to 
definite  objects,  there  can  he  no  option. 

8SI.S8  It  has  been  urged  by  the  Bauddha  that  the  contradictions  above  refuted  ap- 
ply to  one  who  holds  the  external  reality  of  objects,  and  not  to  the  Banddha  Idealist.  It 
is  now  shown  that  the  fact  is  to  the  contreiry,  the  impossibility  lying  only  when  the  dene 
tations  of  words  are  held  to  consist  of  Ideas  and  not  of  any  external  objects.  And  it  has 
been  just  shown  that  there  is  no  contradiction  if  the  denotations  of  words  be  external 
objects. 

882.88  According  to  us  what  is  set  aside  by  the  negative  is  the  mistaken  cognition  of 
objects.     As  for  the  Idealist,  what  oan  it  be  that  is  rejected  by  the  negative  ?    Rejection 
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which  has  been  produced  (by  the  word  "is")  cannot  be  held  to  be 
not  prodaoed  at  the  same  time  (and  it  is  this  non-production  of  the  Idea 
alone,  that  can,  according  to  you,  be  the  denotation  of  the  'not')  (and 
hence  a  negative  sentence  involves  a  contradiction  only  when  the  signifi- 
cations of  words  are  made  to  lie  in  Ideas  alone).  If  it  be  held  that  the 
negative  serves  to  destroy  the  previous  idea  (of  existence),  then,  we  reply, 
that)  as  for  destruction,  this  would  apply  equally  to  true  and  false 
Ideas. 

323-324.  On  the  other  hand,  for  one  who  holds  the  external  reality 
of  objects,  an  Idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  true  state  of  (external)  things 
(as  perceived  by  the  eye,  &c.),  is  said  to  be  false;  (and  since  he  has  this 
standard  of  falsity),  there  is  every  possibility  of  the  rejection  of  a  previous 
Idea  (f.i.,  that  o£  existence  brought  about  by  the  word  "is"). 

324-325.  Even  in  this  case,  it  is  not  the  form  of  the  previous  cogni- 
tion that  is  either  rejected  or  expressed  (by  the  subsequent  cognition). 
What  is  done  by  the  subsequent  cognition  (brought  about  by  the  negative) 
is  that  the  previous  cognition  is  deprived  of  its  fruits,  in  the  shape  of  the 
abandonment  (or  acceptance)  of  objects. 

325-326.  Though  for  difEerent  people,  difEerent  conceptions  are  pro- 
duced by  a  single  sentence,  yet  we  hold  that  of  conception,  as  also  of  the 
sentence,  the  object  must  be  external  (since  the  conception  too  is  of  some 
object,  and  this  cannot  but  be  external). 

is  either  in  the  shape  of  non-production  ov  in  that  of  destruction.  The  former  is 
not  possible ;  because  one  that  has  been  produced,  cannot  be  non-produced.  And  as 
for  destruction,  if  such  rejection  be  admitted,  then  true  and  false  Ideas  would  all  be 
equally  liable  to  rejection,  inasmuch  as  according  to  the  Bauddha  all  Ideas  are  being 
destroyed  every  moment.  And  when  all  Ideas  thus  become  equally  rejeotible,  there 
can  be  no  standard  whereby  to  judge  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Ideas,  inasmuch  as  the 
only  such  standard  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  true  Ideas  are  never  rejected,  while 
false  ones  always  are. 

884.86  So  long  as  the  negative  has  not  been  added,  we  have  the  cognition  that  the 
jar  exists,  and  so  we  set  about  taking  hold  of  it  in  that  place,  and  abandon  its  search 
elsewhere,  As  soon  as  the  negative  is  added,  the  cognition  produced  by  this  sets  aside 
the  former  cognition,  and  our  conduct  ceases  to  be  regulated  by  the  previous  cognition 
which  thus  becomes  deprived  of  its  result  (the  result  of  sentences  being  the  regula- 
tors of  the  conduct  of  the  hearer). 

386.588  This  refers  to  the  view  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  the  conception 
(or  mental  image)  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer, — as  otherwise,  from  a  single  sentence,  difEer- 
ent people  coald  not  understand  different  things ;  this  could  not  be  possible  if  exter- 
nal objects  formed  the  meanings  of  sentences,  because  all  external  objects  are  perceived 
alike  by  all  people.  The  sense  of  the  reply  as  embodied  in  this  Karika  is  that  though  the 
mental  conception  produced  by  one  sentence  is  diverse  in  different  persons,  yet  we  hold 
that  both  of  the  sentences  and  of  the  couoeption,  the  object  exists  in  the  external 
world.  r  , 
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326-3^7.  '  If  Vy  Sonheption  being  the  objict  of  a  '  sentence,  yoa  meaa 
that  coilcef)tioii  is  either  the  purpose  or  effect  of  the  sentence, — then  that 
does  not  in  any  way  go  against  us. 

327-328.  The  real  denotation  (of  the  sentence)  consists  of  that  exter- 
nal object,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  ideas  produced  by  the  words  (com- 
posing the  sentence) — ideas  which  are  incapable  of  having  themselves  for 
their  objects  (and  as  such  Standing  in  need  of  external  substrates). 

328-329.  We  have  already  explained  that  the  cognition  (produced  by 
worda  and  sentences)  is  other  than  "sense-perception,"  and  refers  to  ob- 
jects past,  present  and  future;  and  as  such  non-proximity  (of  the  external 
object)  cannot  constitute  a  discrepancy. 

329-330.  And  as  for  the  diversity  of  the  cognitions  (produced  by  a 
sentence,  f.i.,  "there  is  a  tiger  on  the  road")  of  cowards  and  brave  persons 
(the  former  construing  the  sentence  to  be  a  warning,  while  the  latter  tak- 
es it  to  be  an  encouragement)  is  due  to  (the  difference  in)  their  previous 
impressions  (and  character), — just  as  the  ideas  of  foiil  mass  {lovely  woman, 
and  food,  produced,  with  regard  to  a  single  woman,  in  the  minds  of  an 
ascetic,  an  amorous  person,  and  in  carnivorous  cannibals,  respectively). 

330-331.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  always  denoted  by  the  Verbal  affix,  (and 
as  such  is  present  either  clearly  or  otherwise  in  every  sentence),  the  deno- 
tation of  a  sentence  must  be  admitted  to  consist  in  the  Bhavana,  tinged  by 
the  denotations  of  various  nouns  expressing  properties,  classes,  &c, 

886.21  We  alao  admit  that  ai  sentence  ia  uttered  with  a  view  to — and  for  the  purpose 
of — producing  a  conception  (of  its  meaning)  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

8S1.S38  The  incapability  of  Ideas  to  have  themselves  for  their  objects  has  been  proved 
under  "Nira  lambanavada."  This  Karika  shows  that  according  to  our  theory  the 
purpose  of  the  sentence  ia  the  idea  produced  by  the  words;  but  since  the  idea  too 
cfttintit  bat  be  without  substrates  in  the  external  world,  the  existence  of  suoh  external 
objects  must  be  admitted. 

888.889  This  refers  to  the  following  objection;  "It  is  not  possible  for  objects  that 
are  past  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  ideas  produced  by  words;  because  you  hold  these  objects 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  ideas ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  when  the  cause  is  not  at 
hand,  the  effect  is  not  possible.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  denotation  of 
the  sentence  consista  of  the  conception  independently  of  any  external  objects." 
The  sense  of  the  reply  is  that  the  proximity  of  the  cause  is  necessary  only  in  sense- 
perception,  and  not  in  other  means  of  right  cognition,  all  of  which  latter  refer  to  all  ob- 
jecta,  past,  preaent  and  future.  And  since  verbal  cognition  ia  something  other  than 
sense-perception,  non-proximity  of  objepta  cannot  be  any  discrepancy. 

889.880  Just  aa  with  regard  to  a  aingle  object,  there  ia  a  diversity  of  ideas,  so  too  in 
a  single  eentence  different  sorts  of  people  will  have  different  ideas. 

SBO.Bl  Having  proved  that  nothing  else  can  form  the  denotation  of  the  sentence,  the 
author  deolarea  that  it  ia  the  Bhavana  that  forms  auoh  denotation.  Because  it  is  to 
this  that  the  nonns,  &o.,  become  related  on  account  of  the  Bhavana  being  always  reoog- 
niaed  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  sentence.    And  even  when  the  denotation  of  the 
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331-332.  And  this  Bhayana  is  the  object  of  a  single  cognition,  which 
is  of  a  variegated  character,  and  which  is  brought  about  by  a  variegated 
conglomeration  of  the  impressions  left  by  the  meanings  of  the  words  (com- 
posing the  sentence). 

332-333.  Thus  then,  the  connection  among  the  words  and  their 
meanings  is  for  the  sake  of  this  (Bhavana,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
principal  factor  in  a  sentence).  Nor  can  the  intervention  of  a  word  (be- 
tween the  meaning  of  one  word  and  that  of  another)  be  a  bar  to  the  connec- 
tion (of  the  meanings  of  words). 

333-334.  Because  a  (real  and  successful)  intervener  is  said  to  be  that 
alone,  which  is  of  equal  strength  (with  the  two  factors  sought  to  be  con- 
nected), and  which  has  no  connection  (with  them) ;  while  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  words  are  subsidiary  to  their  meanings,  they  could 
not  interrupt  any  connection  among  their  primaries,  the  meanings  of  words. 

334-335.  Because  when  one  meaning  has  been  comprehended  (by 
means  of  a  word),  the  other  meaning  too  requires  a  means  (in  the  shape  of 
the  word  denoting  it)  by  which  it  could  be  comprehended  (and  as  such 
the  intervention,  of  this  latter  word  between  these  two  meanings,  is  a 
necessity,  and  hence  it  does  not  interrupt,  but  only  helps,  the  connection 
between  them).  And  thus,  inasmuch  as  the  meanings  stand  in  need  of  the 
words,  these  latter  too  acquire  a  certain  relation  (with  the  meanings;  and  as 
such  being  themselves  related,  the  words  cannot  interrupt  any  connection 
among  their  meanings). 

335-336.  Thus  it  becomes  established  that  words  too  have  a  certain 
connection  in  the  denotation  of  sentences;  hence  it  must  be  admitted  as  set- 
tled that  the  denotation  of  the  sentence  is  always  preceded  (and  brought 
about)  by  the  denotation  of  the  words  (composing  it) . 


336-337.     We  do  not  accept  the  sentence  itself  as  evolving  into  the 

Bhavana,  is  not  complete,  on  aoooant  of  the  absence  of  any  Verb  clearly  mentioned,  even 
then  it  is  always  present,  being  denoted  by  Verbal  affixes,  withoab  which  no  sentence  is 
complete,  and  which  is  always  understood. 

831.88!  The  Bhavana  as  tinged  by  the  denotations  of  nouns,  &o.,  is  cognised  by  means 
of  a  cognition  which  is  brought  about  by  a  simultaneous  remembrance  of  the  meanings 
of  previous  words— which  being  thus  remembered  simultaneously  form  by  themselves 
a  composite  whole,  which,  on  account  of  its  being  made  up  of  the  impressions  left  bj 
various  words,  is  of  a  variegated  character.  And  inasmuch  as  the  Bhavana  is  cognised 
by  means  of  such  a  variegated  cognition,  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  have  a  variega- 
ted character.  _  ,    •,. 

883.884  The  real  'intervener'  is  explained  in  the  Second  Adhyaya.  Being  subsidiary 
they   are  weaker,  and  as  subsidiaries   they  are  not  devoid  of  all  connection  with  the 

meanings,  &c.  ,,.,.,,.  i.j_         ^ 

838.31  With  this  begins  the  refutation  of  the  theory  that  it  is  the  impartite  sentence 

69 
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form  of  a  denotation  of  the  (same)  sentence;  because  we  have  already- 
proved  (under  "Sense-perception")  that  the  denotation  of  a  sentence  is 
never  cognised  as  identical  with  the  sentence. 

337-340.  And  further  (the  sentence  being  impartite,  its  denotation 
would  also  be  impartite,  and  consequently)  we  could  not  properly  have 
the  occasional  facts  (of  the  supplying  of  ellipses,  &c.),  which  are  based  upon 
the  meanings  of  the  words  (composing  the  sentences) ;  and  we  have,  in  ordi- 
nary parlance,  instances  (1)  where  there  is  a  requirement  [of  only  one  fac- 
tor of  the  sentence :  as  when  one  says  "close,"  the  person  addressed  desires 
to  know  what  is  to  be  closed,  and  then  the  other  adds  "the  door," — thus 
the  two  factors  of  the  sentence  "  close  the  door  "  are  separately  uttered  and 
comprehended]  and  (2)  when  there  are  questions  with  regard  to  unknown 
words  "  Pika,"  &c.,  [as  on  hearing  certain  people  talk  of  the  cuclcoo,  one 
who  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "cuckoo,"  asks  "what  is  a 
cuckoo  ?  "  where  it  is  only  one  factor  of  the  sentence  that  has  to  be  known, 
apart  from  the  others]  ;  and  all  this  would  become  false  (if  the  sentence  and 
its  meaning  were  impartite  wholes).  Nor  can  such  usages  be  explained  by 
assuming  (pai'ts  of  the  sentence  and  its  meaning,  which  have  no  real  exis- 
tence, but  are  assumed  for  the  sake  o£  explaining  the  above  usage) ;  because 
we  do  not  find  the  meanings  of  sentences  brought  about  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  'hare's  horns';  and,  further,  we  have  already  explained 
that  there  can  be  no  reality  in  a  denotation  comprehended  by  unreal  (and 
non-existing)  means.  (Hence  if  the  denotation  of  sentences  were  compre- 
hended by  means  of  unreal  parts  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  explanation, 
such  denotations  could  not  be  real).  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
never  found  that  which  is  itself  unreal  and  non-existing  to  be  a  proper 
means  of  anything. 


340-341.     The   Sutra   declares   the  incapability   of   the   sentence    to 
denote  meanings,  which  are  all  denoted  by  the  words;  and  the  reason  (for 

itself  as  a  whole  which  evolves  itself  into  Vedantio  denotation,  which,  thus,  is  nothing 
beyond  the  sentence  itself. 

S37.S40  In  fact,  that  which  itself  has  no  existence  can  never  be  the  means  of  any 
thing.  If  there  could  be  the  assumption  of  an  unreal  factor  of  a  real  thing  (as  of  parts 
of  sentences  according  to  you)  then  we  could  as  reasonably  assume  horns  for  the  hare 
of  which  the  hare  is  real,  and  we  assume  as  unreal  only  a  part  of  it  in  the  shape  of  the 
horns. 

840.841  This  explains  the  Sutra  I — i — 25.  A  word  can  be  held  to  denote  something 
only  when  it  denotes  something  not  denoted  by  some  other  word.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  denotation  of  the  sentence  is  got  at  by  means  of  the  words,  it  is  useless  and  ground- 
less to  assume  the  denotative  capacity  of  sentences  (independently  of  the  words  com- 
posing it). 
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asserting  this  incapability)  is  the  fact  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  be» 
ing  due  to  those  of  the  Words.  Or,  the  sutra  may  be  taken  as  asserting 
the  fact  of  the  meanings  of  sentences  being  based  upon  valid  grounds, — 
(the  meaning  of  the  sutra  being  that)  inasmuch  as  the  denotation  of  the 
sentence  is  based  upon  the  meanings  of  words,  it  cannot  bo  said  to  be 
mistaken  (as  urged  by  the  objector). 

342-343.  Though  the  letters  (composing  a  word)  directly  denote  the 
meanings  of  words  only,  yet  they  do  not  end  in  these  alone,  which,  by 
themselves  (i.e.,  when  not  forming  parts  of  sentences),  have  no  use.  Hence 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  comprehension  of  the  meanings  of 
sentences,  the  functioning  of  these  (Letters)  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  the  denotation  of  the  meanings  of  words  (composing  that  sentence),  (in- 
asmuch as  without  a  comprehension  of  the  latter,  there  could  be  no  com- 
prehension  of  the  sentence,  the  words  are  as  necessary  for  the  sentence  as 
for  anything  else), — just  as  the  burning  is  a  neccessary  accompaniment  of 
the  Fuel,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  cooking. 

344.  It  is  as  the  end  or  purpose  (of  the  sentence)  that  Bhavana  is 
held  to  be  its  meaning;  inasmuch  as  by  the  expression  " KriySrthena" 
(in  the  sutra)  is  meant  the  "  purpose  of  utterance"  (of  the  sentence). 

345.  The  expression  "white  cow"  is  an  instance  cited  (in  the  Bha- 
shya)  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relation  subsisting  between  a 
sentence  and  its  meaning, — and  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  real  sentence 
(which  must  have  a  Verb,  expressing  the  "Bhavana"  as  the  purpose  of 
the  sentence). 

346.  Because  a  sentence  is  never  uttered,  apart  from  its  purpose  (i.e., 
it  is  always  uttered  with  a  certain  purpose) ;  nor  is  any  word — excepting 
the  Verb — capable  of  expressing  the  purpose. 

347-348.  But  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  assert- 
ing the  expression  "white  Cow"  to  be  a  sentence),  it  is  in  such  expressions 

3*8.43  This  refers  to  the  objection  that  when  words  denote  their  own  individual 
meanings,  how  can  they  be  said  to  be  necessary  factors  of  the  Veda — which  is  made  up 
of  sentences  ? 

344  This  anticipates  the  objection  that,  if  the  denotation  of  the  meanings  of  words 
also  constitute  that  of  the  sentence,  the  Bhavana  cannot  be  the  latter.  The  sense  of 
the  reply  is  that  in  saying  that  Bhavana  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  by  meaning  we 
mean  'purpose,  i.e.,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  Bhavana  that  a  sentence  is 
used,  whereas  the  assertion  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  consisting  of  those  of  the 
words  refers  to  denotation  pure  and  simple.  By  saying  that  the  sentence  is  "  Kriyartha ," 
we  mean  that  the  implied  meaning  of  the  sentence — Bhavana — is  the  end  or  purpose  of 
the  utterance  of  the  sentence ;  though  the  direct  meaning  of  the  sentences  is  that  which 
is  made  up  of  the  meanings  of  the  individual  words  composing  the  sentence.  This  being 
the  direct  meaning,  and  Bhavana  the  indirect  meaning  of  the  sentence,  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  our  theory. 
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"as  "cow  horse," — where,  what  are  denoted  by  these  words  are  tlie 
classes  "cow"  and  "horse" — that,  if  there  be  no  cognition  of  particular 
individuals,  there  is  a  contradiction  of  the  directly  denoted  (meaning  of  the 
aforesaid  sentence)  [inasmuch  as  the  denotation  of  the  sentence  consists  of 
individuals,  while  the  sentence  "  cow  horse  "  denotes  only  classes  and  there 
is  no  special  purpose  served  by  the  company  of  the  two  words] ;  when 
however  (as  in  the  case  of  the  expression  "white  cow")  we  comprehend 
both  the  Glass  and  the  Individual  as  indicated  by  the  words  ("white — cow"), 
(there  is  a  special  purpose  served  in  that)  we  give  up  the  ideas  of  "black," 
&o.  (with  regard  to  the  individual  cow),  and  hence  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion of  the  directly  denoted  meaning  of  the  sentence  ("white  cow," 
which  must  be  accepted  to  be  a  sentence). 

349.  The  Individual  having  been  indicated  (by  the  word  "cow") 
there  is  a  doubt  (as  to  the  property  of  this  individual) ;  and  when  this 
doubt  is  set  aside  by  the  mention  of  the  word,"  "white,"  what  (direct 
meaning)  can  be  contradicted  ? 

350.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  directly  denoted  meanings  (of  words) 
would  be  contradicted,  in  your  theory  (and  not  in  mine),— inasmuch  as, 
in  accordance  with  your  theory,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  "whiteness"  (at 
the  time  of  comprehending  the  sentence  "white  cow"), — holding,  as  you 
do,  the  sentence  to  have  no  connection  (with  the  component  words  and 
their  meanings)  and  (as  such)  to  have  no  special  purpose  (in  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  particular  words). 

351.  The  Bhashya  passage  "it  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
&o.,"  is  an  assertion  made  jokingly;  and  the  assertion  "not  everywhere" 
means  that  it  is  nowhere  (so). 

8*9  If  the  word  "cow"  only  denoted  the  Class,  then  there  would  be  a  contradiction 
in  the  addition  of  "  white,"  which  cannot  belong  to  the  Class.  When  however  we  have 
the  word  "cow"  denoting  the  Class  and  indicating  the  individual,  then  the  word 
"  white  "  serves  the  purpose  of  specifying  the  property  of  the  individual  cow  ;  and  as 
such  there  is  no  contradiction. 

8W  The  Bhashya  passage  referred  to  is  this  :  "  In  a  case  where  we  conclude  that 
the  meaning  of  words  having  no  special  purpose,  in  the  shape  of  the  signification  of  the 
meaning  of  the  eentenoe,  becomes  useless  (without  any  denotation),  it  may  be  a 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  as  consisting  of  the  qualified  meanings  of  words;  but  this  no- 
tion of  the  qualified  meanings  of  sentences  is  not  everywhere."  Here  the  Bhashya 
accepts  the  contradiction  of  direct  denotations,  only  as  a  joke  against  the  other  party, 
inasmuch  as  this  contradiction  has  been  explained  above. 

The  expression  "  it  is  not  so  everywhere"  means  that  it  is  not  always  the  case  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  individuals  to  be  denoted  by  words  is  contradictory  to  their  direct 
denotation  (which  is  in  the  shape  of  classes)  j — such  is  not  always  the  case,  because,  ns 
shown  below,  in  some  oases  the  generio  denotation  is  not  cognised  at  all,  the  only  cogni- 
tion being  that  of  particular  individuals. 
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352.  Or,  inasmucli  as  accusativeness,  &c.,  falHn  with  the  cognition  of 
the  basic  noun  (to  which  the  accusative  and  other  aflB.xes  are  attached), — 
they  acquire  specific  characters  (and  lose  their  generic  character) ;  and  as 
such  where  would  remain  the  direct  denotation  (that  would  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  specific  denotation  of  sentences)  ? 

353.  Neither  the  basic  noun  nor  the  affix  is  ever  used  by  itself 
(without  the  other) — and  it  could  be  then  alone  (if  they  were  used  by 
themselves)  that  there  could  be  a  cognition  of  generic  denotations,  as  de- 
sired by  you. 

354.  Even  in  cases  where  these  (Affixes  and  Bases)  are  formed  by 
themselves,  as  in  ^* Adhuna,"  &c.,  {"Adhuna"  being  only  an  affix),  they 
are  always  accompanied  (and  specified)  by  the  denotation  of  another, — as 
has  been  shown  above  (K.  203). 

355-357,  In  fact  this  is  the  only  difference  between  Word  and  Sentence 
on  one  hand,  and  Base  and  Affix  on  the  other, — though  all  of  them 
have  their  parts  expressive  (of  some  meaning)  : — As  for  Words,  we 
find  them  used  by  themselves  when  they  are  in  need  of  some  factor  to 
complete  their  meaning  [as  when  it  it  is  said  ''  close,"  only  one  word  uttered 
in  haste,  the  question  is  "  what,"  the  only  word  enquiring  what  is  to  be 
closed,  and  then  the  final  reply  too  is  only  in  one  word,  "door," — in  all 
these  cases,  the  word  used  standing  in  need  of  something  to  complete  its 
signification],  when  they  are  all  comprehended  independently  by  them- 
selves, as  having  some  specific  signification  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Base 
and  the  Affix  are  never  found  to  be  used  in  this  manner  (by  them- 
selves); inasmuch  as  the  signification  of  the  Affix  is  always  cognised  as 
coloured  by  that  of  the  Base  (and  vice  versa), 

36!  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  contradiction.  It  is  now  shewn  that  at  the 
time  of  the  utterance  of  the  word  "  gam,"  the  aconsativeneas  fails  in  with  the  significa- 
tion of  the  "cow;"  and  we  are  not  cognisant  of  the  pure  generic  denotation  of  the  afiBx 
alone,  as  apart  from  the  basic  nonn  "g5."  And  thus  there  is  no  generic  denotation  of 
the  affix  which  could  be  contradicted  by  the  cognition  of  its  being  specialised  with  re- 
gard to  the  '  cow.' 

8S8  If  either  the  basic  noun  or  the  afiix  were  used  by  itself  then  alone  could  there 
be  a  generic  denotation ;  but  as  there  is  no  such  separate  ase,  the  latter  too  cannot  be 
cognised.  Whenever  the  nonn  or  the  affix  is  used,  it  is  always  the  one  with  the  other; 
and  as  such  the  generic  denotation  of  each  is  specified  by  that  of  the  other ;  and 
hence  even  though  real,  the  generic  denotation  is  never  cognised. 

86i  The  meaning  of  the  affix  is  always  specified  by  that  of  the  Base,  and  vice 
versa. 

866.61  Just  as  words  are  expressive  so  are  Bases  and  Affixes  also  j  the  only  difference 
is  that  while  words  can  be  used  by  them'Selves  alone,  Bases  and  Affixes  can  never  be  so 
used.  If  the  latter  were  also  so  used,  then  there  would  be  no  difference  between  these 
and  words  j  since  these  too  would  have  all  the  character  and  functions  of  words, 
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358-359.  When  otie  sees  the  white  colour,  and  hears  the  neighing  and 
the  clatter  of  hoofs,  we  find  that  he  has  the  idea  that  "a  white  horse  is 
running,"  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  sentence;  while,  in  the  absence 
of  some  idea  of  the  meanings  of  words  we  can  never  have  any  such  idea 
(as  the  above).  Therefore  the  assertion  of  the  non-perception  of  the  sen- 
tence does  not  offer  any  reply  to  the  assertion  (of  the  Bhashya)  beginning 
with  "on  account  of  some  mental  discrepancy,"  &c.,  (explained  in  the  next 
Karika). 

360.  Those  who,  on  account  of  their  mental  (intellectual)  discre- 
pancy, do  not  comprehend  the  meanings  of  words,  never  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  (composed  of  these  words),  even  though  they  hear 
the  sentence  (distinctly  uttered). 

361.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
is  not  denoted  by  the  sentence, — firstly,  because  it  (the  meaning)  is  com- 
prehended by  means  of  others  (i.e.,  meanings  of  words),  and  secondly,  because 
even  when  the  sentence  is  clearly  heard  its  meaning  is  not  comprehended 
(so  long  as  the  meanings  of  words  are  not  known), — just  as  the  generic 
character  of  the  "  tree  "  is  not  denoted  by  the  word  "  Pala9a," 

362.  Even  Letters  cannot  be  held  to  denote  this  (meaning  of  the  Sen- 
tence)—firstly,  because  they  denote  the  meanings  of  those  {i.e.,  of 
words)  which  are  related  (in  the  relation  of  the  denoter)  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence;  and  secondly,  because  even  while  these  (Letters)  are  pre- 
sent, they  do  not  bring  about  any  comprehension  (of  the  meaning  of  the 

S58.B59  The  BhaBbya  has  cited  this  instance,  with  a  view  to  show  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  an  idea  of  the  signification  of  sentences,  even  in  the  absence  of  sentences,  the 
signification  of  sentences  mast  be  admitted  to  be  based,  not  upon  sentences,  but  upon  the 
signification  of  the  words  composing  the  sentence.  And  in  order  to  show  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  the  absence  of  an  idea  of  the  meanings  of  words, 
it  has  urged  the  case  where  people  that  do  not  understand  the  words  used — on  account 
of  some  deficiency  io  their  intellect  or  mind — have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence.  And  in  the  face  of  these  indisputable  facts,  it  is  altogether  useless  and 
unreasonable  to  assert  that  the  absence  of  the  cognition  of  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  cognition  of  the  sentence  itself.  This  has  been  shown  to 
be  false,  inasmuch  as  in  the  instance  cited,  we  have  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, "  the  white  horse  is  running,"  even  without  any  idea  of  this  sentence.  Thus 
both  by  negative  and  positive  concomitance  it  is  proved  that  the  cognition  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence  is  based  upon  the  cognition  of  the  meanings  of  words  composing 
the  sentence. 

Ml  The  character  of  the  tree  is  common  to  trees  other  than  the  "  Pal5(;a "  and 
is  expressed  by  the  word  "Tree  ;''  and  even  when  one  hears  the  word  "  Palaga,"  this  gives 
him  no  idea  of  the  "  tree  "  unless  he  knows  that  characteristics  of  the  tree  belong  to  the 
Paldi;d. 

Mi  The  letters  denote  the  meanings  of  words,  which  denote  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 
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Sentence)  (unless  the  Letters  be  recognised  as  forming  certain  words,  the 
meanings  of  wbich  are  known  to  the  hearer), — just  as  the  word  "  ^inapapd" 
does  not  signify  the  class  "  tree."  [When  "  gina^apa  "  denotes  a  particu- 
lar tree,  which  is  related  to  the  class  "  tree,"  and  even  while  the  word 
" Qinagapa"  is  present,  we  haTe  no  idea  of  the  class  "  tree,"  unless  we  know 
that  the  gingapa  is  the  name  of  a  particular  tree]. 

363-364.  It  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  denotes  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence, — firstly  because,  while  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  doubtful 
each  word  is  comprehended  singly,  and  it  becomes  definitely  ascertained 
wlien  all  the  words  are  (heard  and  comprehended)  together, — just  like  the 
uprightness  and  the  presence  of  the  crow  with  regard  to  the  post  [when, 
though  one  of  the  two  facts  leaves  the  mattei- doubtfal,  wlien  both  are  con- 
sidered together,  they  lead  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  object  must 
be  a  post] ;  and  secondly,  because  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  absence  of  the  compreliension  of  the  meaning  of 
woi'ds, — therefore  (for  this  reason  too)  the  former  must  be  admitted  to  be 
comprehensible  by  m.eans  of  the  latter, — just  as  people  hold  Sound  to  be 
auditory  [i.e.,  perceptible  by  tlie  Ear),  because  it  is  not  perceived  when 
the  sense  of  audition  is  absent  (as  in  the  deaf). 


365-366.  The  eternality  of  sentences  is  to  be  proved  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  eternality  of  the  Relation  (between  words  and  their  mean- 
ings) (as  shown  under  "  Sambandhakshepaparihara").  And  as  for  the 
argument  (purporting  to  disprove  the  eternality  of  the  sentence)  based 
upon  the  fact  of  the  sentence  being  a  composite  whole, — we  ought  to  urge 
the  following  counter-argument  against  it:  The  study  of  the  Veda  is  al- 
ways preceded  by  its  study  by  one's  Teacher, — because  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  expression  "Vedic  study," — like  the  Vedic  Study  of  the  present  time 
(which  is  invariably  found  to  be  preceded  by  its  study  by  one's  Teacher. 

367.  This  argument  would  apply  to  the  Mahabharata  also;  but  it  is 
countermanded  by  the  distinct  declaration  of  an  author  for  it  (in  the  person 
of  Vyasa).  As  for  the  mention  of  names  in  the  Veda  (as  being  those  of 
the  composers),  these  must  be  explained  as  "arthavada"  (purporting  to 
show  the  excellent  character  of  a  certain  Mantra  or  rite  by  coupling  with 
it  the  name  of  some  Rshi  known  to  be  great). 

885.881  Those  that  singly  leave  a  certain  matter  doubtful  and  definitely  ascertain 
it  when  considered  together,  mast  be  accepted  to  be  the  means  of  the  cognition  there- 
of. 

886.B8S  The  study  of  each  person  being  preceded  by  that  of  another  person,  this 
backward  series  would  go  on  ad  infinitum  to  eternity,  making  the  Veda  (and  the 
sentences  composing  it)  eternal. 
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368.  Because  no  students  of  the  Veda  have  any  idea  of  its  author ; 
and  as  for  the  aforesaid  "Arthavadas,"  they  too  cannot  be  taken  as  point- 
ing to  an  author  (as  will  be  shown  below);  hence  any  idea  of  an  author  of 
the  Veda  caunot  but  be  mistaken,  as  will  be  explained  below. 

369.  So  long  as  these  Arthavadas  continue  to  exist  in  the  Veda, 
thei^e  can  be  no  assumption  of  any  other  grounds  (for  declaring  the  fact  of 
the  Veda  having  an  author)  (because,  in  the  presence  of  aground  seemingly 
afforded  by  the  Veda,  no  other  can  be  assumed) ;  as  we  find  that  even 
the  people  of  the  present  day  derive  their  notions  of  an  author  of  the  Veda 
from  these  (Arthavadas). 

8*9  The  sense  of  this  is  that  in  presence  of  these  Arthavadas,  no  other  ground 
can  be  assumed,  and  as  the  Arthavada  is  proved  below  to  be  incapable  of  rightly 
pointing  to  an  author  for  the  Veda,  all  notions  of  such  an  author  must  be  admitted  to 
be  groundless,  mistaken  and  false. 


End  of  the  Cliapter  on  Sentence. 


APHORISMS  XXVII   to  XXXII. 

ON  THE  VEDA  BEING  WITHOUT  AN  AUTHOR. 

1.  Ohj: — "Finding  the  Vedic  assertions  to  be  similar  to  ordinary 
assertions,  we  have  a  general  idea  of  the  Veda  having  an  author ;  and 
this  becomes  specified  by  the  names  '  Katha, '  &c.,  given  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  Veda. 

2.  "  In  the  21st  Sutra  it  has  been  shown  (in  the  Bhashya)  that  the 
fact  of  words  being  caused  entities  is  based  upon  their  having  forms;  and 
this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Veda  also,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  mention 
of  caused  entities  (such  as  the  names  of  certain  persons,  &o.,  which  can 
never  be  eternal)." 

3.  Beply : — Inasmuch  as  we  have  neither  any  rememberance  of  an 
author  nor  any  need  of  any  such, — no  author  is  wanted  for  the  Veda  (as 
shown  in  K.  366)  ;  and  since  the  ideas  of  particular  authorship  (as  of 
Katha,  &c.)  depend  upon  the  general  notion  (of  such  authorship),  no  names 
(such  as  "Katha"  and  the  like)  can  point  to  any  authors  of  the  Veda. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  names  "Katha,"  &o.,  may  be  explained  as  signi- 
fying the  fact  of  certain  portions  of  the  Veda  being  explained  by  such 
people, — these  names  cannot  necessarily  point  to  an  ,  author ;  specially 
as  the  affix  (in  the  word  "Katha")  is  also  laid  down  (by  Panini)  as 
denoting  the  fact  of  being  expounded  (by  Katha). 

5.  And  thus  Name,  being  weaker  than  Direct  Assertion  and 
the  rest,  cannot  set  aside  the  facts  based  upon  these  latter.  And  further, 
inasmuch  as  this  (Name)  is  a  part  of  the  Veda,  it  can  never  possibly  set 
aside  the  whole  of  the  Veda  (by  pointing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  an 
author). 

1  The  name '  Katha '  implies  that  that  portion  of  the  Veda  has  been  composed  by 
Brahmanas  of  the  "  Katha"  class.    This  is  an  explanation  of  Sutra  27. 

i  This  is  an  explanation  of  Sutra  28. 

8  This  explains  Sutra  29. 

*  This  explains  Sutra  30. 

6  If  there  be  an  author  of  the  Veda,  Direct  Assertion,  &o.,  all  lose  their  validity 
Henoe  we  cannot  base  our  notion  of  the  author  upon  Names,  which  would  thereby  set 
aside  Direct  Assertion,  &c,,  which  is  an  impossibility. 
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6.  Or  these  ("Katha,"  &c.)  may  be  taken  as  conventional  names, 
given,  without  any  reason,  to  particular  sections  of  the  Veda.  And  the 
fact  of  these  names  (ftppearing  with  regard  to  certain  sections  of 
the  Veda)  being  only  similar  in  sound,  the  same  words  (as  signifying  the 
fact  of  being  composed  by  Katha,  &c.)  is  not  to  be  denied  on  pain  of  any 
punishment  (i.e.,  there  is  no  law  which  lays  down  that  the  two  do  not 
resemble  in  sound  only). 

7.  Even  though  the  explanation  of  the  Veda  is  common  to  all  persons 
(and. not  restricted  particularly  to  Katha  ^lone),  yet  the  name  may  be 
given  to  certain  sections  of  the  Veda,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  possi- 
bility (of  its  being  explained  by  Katha);  just  as  the  Jyotishtoma  is  called 
"  Vairupasama  "  (though  many  other  Samas  are  chanted  in  the  Jyotish- 
toma), simply  because  the  particular  Sama  "  Vairupa"  also  appears  in  it. 

8.  The  names  "Katha,"  &c.,  indicating  the  fact  of  Katha,  &o.,  being 
the  explainers,  are  not  such  as  to  restrict  the  explicability  of  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Veda  to  those  teachers  alone,  inasmuch  as  all  that  the  name 
does  is  to  show  that  the  section  of  the  Veda  has  been  explained  by  that 
particular  teacher  also  among  others, — just  as  the  mother  of  Dittha  and 
Kapittha  is  called  "  Dittha's  mother  "  (which  does  not  mean  that  the  person 
is  not  the  mother  of  Kapittha,  but  that  she  is  also  the  mother  of  Dittha, 
aniong  others). 

9.  The  fact  that,  even  though  the  relation  of  the  section  with  all 
teachers  is  the  same,  yet  it  is  named  after  one  of  them  only,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  naming  is  not  aqualification  of  the  agent  {i.e.,  the  Teacher  ) 
and  as  such  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  with  regard  to  all  the  Teachers); 
hence  the  naming  (in  accordance  with  Teachers)  being  (a  qualification)  for 
the  sake  of  another  (i.e.  the  Sections  of  the  Veda),  the  mention  of  only 
one  of  them  is  necessary. 

10.  (Even  if  the  name  "  Katha"  were  taken  as  implying  the  author- 
ship of  Katha  with  regard  to  the  Veda,  then  too)  it  is  only  an  already 
existing  cause  (in  the  shape  of  Katha)  that  is  signified  (by  the  name 
"Katha");  and  it  does  not  signify  the  production  of  something  previously 
non-existent. 

*  '  Katha '  as  name  of  the  Veda  is  not  tlie  same  as  the  word  which  signifies  the 
fact  of  being  composed  by  Katha,  but  resembles  it  in  sonnd  only. 

9  Since  the  naming  in  aooordanoe  with  all  Teachers,  supplies  the  same  qnalifioa- 
tion  for  the  Veda,  when  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  name  of  one  Teacher,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  name  pther  Teachers— this  is  the  reason  why  the  names  of  these 
sections  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  all  Teachers  of  tlieory. 

1*  Even  the  word  "  Katha  "  as  a  name  is  eternal,  and  not  created  by  us  ;  all  that  we 
mean  by  calling  the  Veda  by  the  name  is  that  we  interpret  it  al9  signifying  the  authorship 
of  Katihn,  which  too  is  eternal,  being  signified  by  the  word  "  Ka^ha, "  which  is  eternal. 
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And  (as  for  the  meaning  of  Vedio  sections  according  to  the  name  of 
only  one  Teacher,  it  is  similar  to  the  case  where)  a  certain  sacred  place, 
thoagh  visited  by  many  people,  is  named  in  accordance  with  only  one  of 
its  visitors  (such  as  Somatirtha,"  &o.). 

11.  And  if  the  name  "  Katha"  be  not  due  to  human  agency,  then  it 
cannot  indicate  non-eternality;  and  if  it  be  due  to  human  agency,  then 
how  can  its  truthfulness  be  ascertained  ? 

12.  Or  'Katha'  as  a  Glass  (of  Brahmanas)  is  held  by  us  to  be  eter- 
nal; and  it  is  this  Glass  (as  denoted  by  "Katha")  which  appears  in  the 
name  "Kathaka"  which  (means  that  the  particular  section  of  the  Veda 
belongs  to  the  particular  Class  of  Brahmanas,  called  "Katha"  and) 
serves  to  distinguish  that  particular  section  from  other  sections  of  the 
Veda. 

13-14.  The  Veda  naturally  abandons  the  denotation  of  non-eternal 
meanings, — inasmuch  as  such  denotation  is  found  to  be  impossible  with 
regard  to  the  Veda,  by  considering  alternatives  of  eternality  and  non- 
eternality  with  regard  to  it.  Because  if  the  Veda  be  eternal  its  denotation 
cannot  but  be  eternal;  and  if  it  be  non-eternal  (caused),  then  it  can  have 
no  validity  (which  is  not  possible,  as  we  have  already  proved  the  validity  of 
the  Veda)  ;  and  as  for  the  theory  that  the  Veda  consists  of  assertions  of 
intoxicated  (and  senseless)  people,  this  theory  has  been  already  rejected 
above — (and  as  such  the  validity  and  hence  the  eternality  of  the  Veda 
cannot  be  doubted.) 

15.  Thus  up  to  this  place,  we  have  established  by  arguments,  the  fact 
of  the  Veda  being  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  right  notion  of  "  Dharma." 

After  this  (in  the  succeeding  three  padas),  after  having  divided  the 
Veda  into  its  three  sections,  we  shall  explain  what  is  the  meaning  (and 
purpose)  of  each  of  these  sections. 


Thus  ends  the  chapter  on  the  fact  of  the  Veda  not  being  com- 
posed by  any  author. 


Thus  ends  the  "  Mlmansa-Clokavdrtika"  of  Cri  Kumarila  Bhatta. 

11  If  the  name  be  given  by  man,  it  cannot  be  infallible,  &o.,  and  as  such  this 
name  alone  cannot  authorise  the  assumption  of  an  author  for  the  Veda, 

IS.U  This  explains  Sutra  31. 

16  The  three  sections  of  the  Veda  are  Arthavada,Mantra,—Smriti  anAtHa.mea  treated 
of  in  padaa  2ud,  3rd  and  4th,  respectively. 
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TattTa  Cintamani,    (Text)  Vol.  I,   Faso.   1-9,    Vol.  II,   Fano.    l-lflif 

Vol.  Ill,  Paso.  1-2,  Vol.  IT,  Fasc.  1,  Vol.  V,  Faso.  1-6,  Part  IV,  Vol.  if," 

Faso.    1-9  @  /6/  eaoh  ...  ...  ...  ...  13         8 

Trikanda-Mnndnnam,  (Text)  Faso.  1-2  (g /6/      ...  ...  ...     0      12 

Tul'si  Safsai,  (Textl  Faso.  1-5  @ /6/ eaoh        ...  ...  ...     1       14 

TJpamiti-bhava-prapafica-katha  (Text)  Faso.  1-2  @  /6/  each  ...     0       12 

TJvBBagadasao,  (Text  and  English)  Paso.  1-6  (^ /12/  ...  ...     4        8 

Varaha  Purana,  (Text)  Faso.  1-14  @ /6/  eaoh  ...  ...  ...     5         4' 

*Vayu  Purana,    (Text)  Vol.  I,  Faso.  2-6 ;   Vol.  II,  Faso.  1-7,  @  /6/ 

each  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     4 

Tisnu  Smrti,  (Textl  Faso.  1-2  @ /6/ each  ...  ...  ...     0       12 

Vivadaratnakara,  (Text)  Fasc.  1-7  ®  j&l  eaoh  ...  ...  ...     2      10 

Vrhannaradiya  Purana.  (Text)  Faso.  1-6  @ /6/  ...  ...     2         4 

Vfhat  STayambhu- Purana,  Faso.  1-5  ...  ...  ...     1       14 

Tibetan  Series. 
Pag-Sam  Thi  S'in,  Fasc.  1-4,  @  1/ eaoh  ...  ...  ...     4         0 

Sher-Phyin,  Vol.  I,  Fasc.  1-5;  Vol.11,  Fasc.  1-3;  Vol.  Ill,  Faso.  1-5, 

@  1/each    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...   13         0 

Etogs  hrjod  dpag  ?ikhri  S'in  (Tib.  &  Sans.)  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-5 ;  Vol.  II. 

Fasc.  1-5  @  1/ eaoh     ...    _  ...       _  ...  _  ...  ...   10         0 

Jrahic  and  Persian'  Series. 
'AlamgTrnamah,  with  Index,  (Text)  Fasc.  1-13  @  /6/  each... 
Al-Muqaddasi  (English)  Vol.  I,  Fasc.  1-2  @  /12/ 
Am-i-Akbari,  (Text)  Fasc.  1-22  @  1/  eaoh 

Ditto         (English)  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-7,  Vol.  II,  Faso.  1-6,  Vol.  Ill, 

Faso.  1-S,  @  1/12/ each  ...  .., 

Akbarnamah,  with  Index,  (Text)  FasCi  1-37  (§  1/ eaoh 

Ditto  English  Faeo,  1-5  @  1/  each 

Arabic  Bibliography,  by  Dr.  A.. Sprenger 
Badshahnamah,  with  Index,  (Text)  Faso.  1-19  @  /6/  eaoh ... 
Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.    Fasc.  1-3  (g  1/,  eaoh 
Dictionary  of  Arabic  Teohnioal  Terms,  and  Appendix,  Faso.  1-21 

1/  each        ...  ...  ... 

Farhang-i-Rashidi,  (Text)  Faso.  1-14  @  1/ eaoh 

Fihrist-i-Tiisi,  or,  Tusy's  list  of  Shy'ah  Books,  (Text)  Faso.  1-4  @  (12/ 

eaoh 
Futuh-ush-Sham  of  Waqidi,  (Text)  Fasc.  1-9  @  /6/  eaoh    ... 
Ditto  of  Azldi,  (Text)  Faso.  1-4  @  /6/  eaoh      ... 

Haft  Asman,  History  of  the  Persian  Masnawi,  (Text)  Faso.  1 
History  of  the  Caliphs,  (English)  Faso.  1-6  @  /12/  eaoh     ... 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri,  (Text)  Faso.  1-3  @  /6/  eaoh 
Isabah,  with  Supplement,  (Text)  51  Faso.  @ /12/ eaoh 
Maasir-ul-Xjmara,  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-9,  Vol.  II,  Fasc.  1-9 ;  Vol.  Ill,  1-10 ; 

lii'dex  to  Vol.  I,   Fasc.   10-11;    Index  to    Vol.   Ill,    Faso.  11-12; 

Index  to  Vol.  II,  Fasc.  10-12  @ /6/ eaoh  ...  ...13        2 

•  The  other  Fasoionli  of  these  works  are  out  of  stock,  and  complete  copies  cannot  be 
supplied. 
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MaghBzi  of  Waqi®  (Text)  Faeo.  1-5  @  /6/  each  ...  Eg. 

Muntii,kliaba-t«'|iswaiikh,  (Text)  Faec,  1-15  @ /e/eaoh 
Muntakhaba-t-'l'awai-ikh,   (English)   Vol.  I,  Fasc.  J-tT;  and  2  Indexes 

Vol.  11,  l'a«c.  1-5  and  Index ;  Vol.  Ill,  Faso.  1  @  /12/  each 
Muntakhabti-l-IiUhab,  (TextJ  Fasc.  1-19  @  /6/  each 
Ma'asir-i-'Alamgiri,  (Text),  Fasc.  1-6  @  /6/  each 
Nukhbatu-l-Filjr,  (Text)  JFaBO;;,l_  ,     ..,-    -  ...  '     ... 

Nip-i$rt  ,Ehiradn5.inah-i-Iska#iHtyi,  (Text)  Faso.  1-2  @  /12/  each 

Klya?u-S-Salafcm,  (Text)  Fasc.vi-5,@ /6/ each   ... 

*Sny0|y's  It<jaii,  on  the  Exegetio  Sciences  of  the  Koran,  with  Supple- 
ment, (Text)  Fasc.  7-lo  @  1/  each  ...  '  ... 

TabaqSt-i-Nasirl,  (Text)  Fasc.  1-5  @  /6/  each   ... 
Ditto  (English)  Fasc.  1-14  (g /12/ each 

Ditto  Index  ...     .   - 

Tarikh-i-Firuz  Shahi  of  Ziyan-d-din  Barni  (Text)  Faso.  1-7  @  /G/eaoh... 

TarikU-i-Firuzshahi,  of  Shams-i-Siraj  Aif,  (Text)  Fasc.  1-6  @  /6/  eich... 

Ten  Ancient  Arabic  Poems,  Faso.  1-2  @  1/8/  each 

Wis  o  Riimin,  <Text)  Fasc.  1-5  @ /6/ each 

Zafarnamah,  Vol.  I,  Fasc.  1-9,  Vol.  II,  Fasc.  1-8  @  /6/  each 

Tnauk-i-Jahaiigiri,  (Eng.)  Fascl      ...  •  ...^ 
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ASIATIC  SOOIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS, 

1.  Asiatic  Reskakches.    Vol.  VII,  Vols.  XI  and  XVII,  and  Vols.  XIX 

and  XX  @  10/ each    ...  ...  ...50 

2.  Peocebdings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  from,  1865  to  1869  (incl.)  @  /6/per 

No. ;  and  from  lfi70  to  date  @  /8/  per  No. 

3.  JoDBNAt  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  1843  (12),  1844  (12),  1845  (12),  1846 

(5),  1847  (12),  1848  (]2),  1866  (7),  1867  (6),  1868  (6),  1869  (8j,  1870  (8), 
1871  (7),  1872  .(8),  1873  (8)  1874  (8),  1875  (7),  1S76  (7),  1877  (8),--1878 
(8),  1879  (7),  1880  (8),  1881  (7),  1882,  (6),  1883  |5),  1884  (6l,  1885  (6j, 
1886  (8),  1887  (7),  1888  (7),  1889  (10),  1890  (11),  1891  (7),  1892  (8), 
1893  (11),  1894  (8),  1895  (7),  1896  (8),  1897  (8),  1898  (8),  @  1/8  per 
No.  to  Members  and  @  2/  per  No.  to  Non-Members 
N.  B. — The  figures  enclosed  m  hracleets  give  the  number  of  Not.  in  each  Yolume. 

4.  Centenary  Review  of  the  Eesearches  of  the  Society  from  1784-1883  ...     3 
A  sketch  of  the  Turki  Language  as  spoken   in   Basteru   Tnrkistan   by 

R.  B.  Shaw  (.ExtraNo.,  J.  A.  S.  £.,  1878)        ...  ...  .4 

Theobald's  Catalogue  of  Reptiles  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Sooietv 

(Extra  No.,  X  A.  S.  B.,  1868)  ...  ...  ...  ..'.     2 

Catalogue  of  Mammals  and  Birds  of  Barmah,  by  E.  Blyth  (Extra  No., 

J-.  A.  S.  B.,  1875)  ...      _  ...  ...  ...  ...     4 

Introduction  to.  the   Maithili   Language   of    North   Bihar,  by   G.  A. 

Grieraon,    Part  II,    Ohrestomathy    and    Vocabulary     (Extra  No., 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  ]882) 

5.  Anis-ul-MuBharrabin        ...  ...  ...  ,,, 

6.  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Vertebrata 

7.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  by  W.  A.  Bion 

8.  Istilahat-us-Siifiyah,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  8vo. 

9.  Inayah,  a  Commentary  on  the  Hidayah,  Vols.  II  and  IV,  @  16/  each... 

10.  Jawanilu-I-'ilm  ir-riyazi,  168  pages  with  17  plates,  4to.  Part  I 

11.  Khizanatu-l-'ilm 

12.  Mahabh&rata,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV,  (g  20/ each       ...  ...  [[[ 

13.  Moore    and    Hewitsou's  Descriptions    of   Ifew    Indian    Lepidoptera, 

Parts  I-III,  with  8  coloured  Plates,  4to.  (g  6/  each 

14.  Sharaya-ool-Islam  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■     _'_'_' 

15.  Tibetan  Dictionary,  by  Csoma  de  KOrBs 

16.  Ditto    Grammar  „  „  ,,, 

17.  Ka9mira9abdsmrta,  Parts  I  &  II  (g  1/8/  ,.,  „.  \\\ 
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Notices  of  Sanskrit  ManusOrjptBi  Fftso.  1-29  @  1/  each      „.  ,„  29 '      0 

Nepalese  Buddhist  Sanskrit.  latewatur*,  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Mifcra  .".'    5        0 

1^.B,— Ail  Cheques,  Money  Ordefs,  &o.,  must  be  made  payable  to  the  "Treasurer 

Asiatic  Society,"  only.  ' 

.,„     ,  7-7-1900. 

Books  are  supplied  by  V-P.P. 
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Collection    of    Oriental    Works 

PUBLISHED    BY   THE 

ASIATIC  SOOIETT  OF  BENGAL. 
New  Sbbies,  No.  1183. 

OLOKAYARTIKA 

,» ■ 

TKANSLATHD   FROM   THE    ORIGINAL   SANSKRIT   WITH    BXTEAOTS   IBOM 
THE   COMMENTARIES   OF   SUCARITA   MI9RA   (THE   ESfikll)    AND 

PiRTHASAEATHi  M19RA  (THE  Nyayardtncihara) , 


SIRWIUiAMJONES 


MDCCXLVI-MDCCXCIV 


BT 

GAN&ANATHA  JHA,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Muir  O^trpZ  College,  A  llahabad. 

FASCICULUS  VII. 

CALCUTTA: 

PRINTED  AT  THE  BAPTIST  MISSION  PRESS, 

AND  FITBLISHED  BT  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETT,  57,  PARK  STREET. 

1908. 


:feB^Ht 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

AT  THE    LIBRAET   OF  THU 

Asiatic      Society     of     ^engalj 

No.  67.  I>ARK  STREET,  CALCUTTA,    ^^^p 

AND  OBTAINABLE   FBOM  ^l^a^^^ 

THE  SOlblETY'S  AGENTS,  Mr.  BERNARD  QUARITCH,^^^ 
11,  Grafton  Street,  New  Boi*d  Street,  London,  W.,  and  Me.  Otto 
Harrassowitz,  Bookseller,  Leipzig,  Gkkmant. 

Complete  copies  ofi  those  works  marked  with    an   asterisk,  *  earvnot   be  8upplieA~tome 
of  the  Fasciculi  being  out  of  itocle,         , 

BIBLIOTHECA  INDICA. 

Sanskrit  Series. 

*Ad7aii;a  Brahma  Siddhi,  Faso.  2,4  @  /ID/  each  ...  Rs. 

Advaitaohinta  Kauatabha,  Fasc.  1-3  @  /lO/  each  ...  ... 

*AgDi  Parana,  Faso.  3-14  @  /lO/  each 

Aitareya  Brahmana,  Vol.   I,  Faso.   1-5;    Vol.   II,   Faso.   l-rfej   Vol. 

Ill,  Faso.  1-5,  Vol.  IV,  Faso.  1-8  @  /lO/  each 
Aitareyalocana  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

*Ana  Bliashya,  Faso.  2-5  &  /lO/  each 
Aphorisms  of  Sandilya  (ficglish),  Fasc.  1  @  1/- 
Astasahasrika  Prajfiaparamita,  Faso.  1-6  @  IWj  each 
'AfchaTTanaUpanighad,  Fasc.  3-S  @ /lO/ each  ...  ... 

AtmatatTiveka,  Fasc,  I 

Afvayaidyaka,  Fa^o.  1-6  @  /lO/  each 

Avadina   Kalpalata,  (Sans,  and  Tibetan)  Vol.   I,   Fasc.  1-6;    Vol. 

II,  Faso.  1^5  @  1/ each 
A  tiower  Ladakhi  version  o{  KeBBraaga,  Faso.  1-3  @  !/•  each 

I  Balam  Bhattl,  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-2,  Vol.  II ,  Fasc.  1 ,  @  /!(?/  each 
Bandhayana  S'ranta  Satra,  Fasc.  1-3  @ /ID/ each 
*Bhamati,  Fasc.  4-8  @ /lO/ each 
Bhatta  Dipika,  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-5  @  /lO/  each 
Brahma  Sntra,  Fasc.  1  @  /ID/  each 
BrhaddSTBtS,  Fa«c.  1-4  @  /ID/  each 
B^haddharma  Parana,  Fasc.  1-6  @ /lO/ each 
Bodhioaryavatara  of  Cantideva,  Fasc.  1-6  @ /lO/ each 
'9ntadiijani,  Faso.  1-2  @ /lO/ each 

Catalogqe  of  Sanskrit  Books  and  HSS.,  Faso.  1-4  @  2/  each 
9atapatha  Brahmana,  Vol.   I,  Faso.   1-7;  Vol.   II,   Fasc.  1-5;  Vol. 

III,  Fasc.  1-7  @/iO/  each  ;  Vol.  6,  Faso.  1-4 
'Patasshaarika-prajniiparamita,  Part  I,  Faso.  1-12  @/10/  each 
*Gatnrvarga  ChintSimai;!,   Vol.   II,   Fasc.  1-25 ;   Vol.   Ill,  Part  I, 

Fasc.  1-18,  Part  II,  Fasc.  1-10;  Vol.  IV,  Fasc,  1-6  @  /JO/  each   ... 
■piokavartika,  (ErigUsh),  Faso.  1-6  @  1/4/ each 
*9fanta  Sutra  of  Apastatnba,  Fasc.  9-17  @  /lO/  each 

Ditto  9ankh|yana,  Vol  I,  Fasc.  1-7;  Vol.  II,   Faso.  1-4; 

Vol.  Ill,  Faeo.  l-4(g  /lO/  each  ;  Vol.  4,  Fasc   1 
'Ori  Bhashyam,  Paso.  l-3,@ /lO/ each 
Diiii  Eriya  Eanmndi,  Faso.  1-2  @  /lO/  each    ... 
Gadadhara  Paddhati  Ealasara,  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-7  @  /lO/  eaoti 
Ditto  Aoarasara,  Vol.  II,  Fasc.  1-3  @ /lO/ eaoh     . 

Gobfailiya  GrihyaSatra,  Faso.  4-12  @ /lO/ eaoh 

Ditto  Vol.  IJ,  Faso.  1  @  1/4 /each 

Kala  Vireka,  Fasc.  1-7  @ /lO/ each  ,     ... 

Kstantra,  Paso.  1-6  @ /12/ each  ...  ...  '" 

KathS  Sarit  Sahara,  (EngUsh)  Faso,  1-14  @  1/4/  eaoh  ..'. 

Kiirma  Pnrana,  Fasp.  3-9  @ /lO/ each 
Lalita-Vistara,  (English)  Faso.  1-8  (?  1/-  each 
*Lalitavistara.,  Faso.  3-6  @/10/ eaoh 
Madana  PSrijSta,  Faso  I7II  @ /lO/ eaoh 

-Mah5-bhS8ya-prad?podyota,  Vol.   I;   Faso.   1-9;  Vol.   11,   Faso.  1.12: 
'    Vol.  HI,  Faso.  l-d@ /le/ each 
ManntikS  Saqgraha,  Faso.  1-3  @  /ID/  eaoh 

M5rkB?4eyBPuraoB,  (English)  Paso*  1.9®  1/- eaoh  ...  „. 

*HarkB94|eyii  J^nra^a,  Faso.  5-7  (i?  /lO/  eaoh    ...  ...  ..'. 

*MimSifasi  Darqana,  Faso.  6-19  @  /lO/  eaoh  "'. 

NyayaTSrtika,  Faso.  1.6  @  /lO/  eaoh  ...  ." 
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*NirnktB,  Tol.  IV,  Faso.  1'8  @ /lO/ each      ...  ...  Es.    5  0 

•Nitieara,  Faso.  2-5  @  /lO/  each  ...  ...  ,  „,     2  8 

Nityioitrapaddbati,  Faso.  1-7  @ /lO/ eacli      ...  ...  4  6 

Nitysoarapradipa,  Fasc.  1-8  @ /lO/ each         ...  ...  ,.,.     5  0 

NySyabindutika,  Faso.  1  @ /lO/ each  ...  ,„  ..': ';  p        10 

•Nyaya  KnaumSfijali  Prakarana,  Vol.  I,  Fase,  2-6J;  Vol.  11,  Fasc.  1-3     ' 

@  /lO/  each  ...  ...  ,  ...    ,  ...  ,      ...     5  o 

Padtimawati,  Faso.  1-5  @  2/-       ....  ...  .,  ...  lo  0 

•PariflisU  Parvan,  Faso.  3-5  @710/ each         ...  ..      1         14 

Prakrita-Faipgalam t. Faso.  1^7  @ /lO/eadb    ...  ...  ...    4  6 

Prithyiraj  Rasa,  Partll',  Faao.  1-5  @  /lO/  each  ...  ,./   3  2 

Ditto  (Bnglish)  Part  II,  Faao.  1  @  1/- each     ...  ...     1  0 

Prakrta  Xjak^a^am,  Faso.  1  @ /1/8  each  ...  ...  ...'    1  8 

FariQara  Smrti,  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1.8,  Vol.  II,  Faao.  1-6;  Vol.  Ill,  Faso. 

1-6  @  /lO/  each         ,  ...  ...  ...  12  8 

Farafara,  Institntea  o{  (English)  @  1/- eacb  ...  ...  ,1  0 

PrabandhaointSmani  (English)  Paso.  1-3  @  1/4/  eaoh      ...  8         12 

SaddarSana-Samuccaya,  Faso.  1-2  @  /lO/  each  ...  ...     1  4 

•Sama  VidaSamhitS,  Vols.J.Faec.  7-10;  11,  1-6;  111.1-7;  IV,  1-6; 

V,  1-8  @/10/eaoh   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  19  6 

Sa^khya  Sutra  Vftti,  Fasc.  1-4  @ /lO/ each    ...  ...  ...     2  8 

Ditto  (English)  Fasci  1-8  @1/-. each       ...  ...     3,         0 

•Sankara-yejaya,  FaSQ.  2-3  @/10/ each  ...  ...  ...     1  4 

Sraddha  Kriyi  Kanmudi,  Fasc.  1-6  @  /lO/  each  ...  3        12 

Sranta  Sntra  Latyayaa,  Fasc,  1-9  @ /lo/ each  ...  5         10 

•Ditto      Asbalayana,  Faso.  4-11  @ /lO/ each  ...     6  0 

SnfTQta  Samhita,  (Eng.)  Fasc.  1  @  1/-  each   ..  ...  1  0 

Snddhi  Kanmudi,  Faso.  1-4  @ /lO/ each        ...  ...  ...     2  8 

•Taittreya  Brahmana,  Fasc.  6-26  (3 /lO/ each  ...  ...   12  8 

Ditto       Pratisttkhya,  Faso.  1-3  @ /lO/ each,  ..  ...     1         14 

•Taittiriy a  Samhita,  Faso.  27-45  @ /lO/ each  ...11         14 

•Tandya  Brahmana,  Faao.  7-19  @ /lO/ eaoh  ...  ...'  ...     6         14 

Tantva  Vartika,  (English)  Faso.  1-6  @  /1/4  .  .„  ...  ...     7  8. 

•Tattva  Ointamani,  Vol.  I,  Faao.  1-9  ;  Vol  II,   Fasc.   2-10;  Vol,   III, 
,   Faso.  1-2;  Vol.  IV„  Faso.  1  ;  Vol.  V,  Fasc.  1-5;  Part  IV,  Vol.  II, 

Fasc;  1-12  @  /lO/  eaoh  ...  ...  ...  ...  23        12 

l^attvarthiidhigamaSatrani,  Fasc.  1-3  @ /lO/  ...  1         14 

trikanda-Ma^danatn,  Faso.  1-3  @ /ID/  ,,,  .,.  ...     1         ]4 

Tnl'si  8»t6ai,  FikBC.  1-5  @ /lO/  ;    ...  ...  ...  3  2 

Upatnita-bhava-prapafioa-katha,  Fasc.  1-11  @ /lO/ each  ...  ...     6        14 

UTSsagadas|o,  (Text  and  English)  Faao.  1-6  @  1/-  ...  .6  0 

Vallala  Carita,  Faso.  1  @,/10/         ...  ...  ...  ...     0        10 

Var?a  Kriya  Kaumudi,  Faso   1-6(3/10/  ...  ...  ...     3         12 

•Vayu  Pura9a,  Vol.  I,  Faso.  3-6;  Vol.  II,  Faso.  1-7;  @  /lO/  each     ...     6         14 
Vidhana  Parijata,  Faso.  1-8 ;  Vol.  11,  Faac.  1  @ /lO/       ...  5         10 

Vivadaratna^tara,  Fasc.  1-7  @ /lO/ each  ...  ...  4  6 

Vrhat  Syayambhu  Parana,  Faso.  1-6  @ /ID/  ...  ...  ..     3         12 

•Toga  Aphorisms  of  Patanjali,  Fasc.  3-5  @ /lO/ each       ...  ...     1         14 

Yogaliistra,  for  I,  Faac.  I — II        ,..  ,     ...  ...  ...     1    ,       4 

Tibetan  iSeries. 
Pag-Sam  S'hi  Tin,  Fasc.  1-4  @  1/- each  ...  ...  ...     4  0 

Sher-Phyin,  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-5 ;  Vol.  II,  Faso.  1-3 ;  Vol.  Ill,  Fasc.  1-6 

@  l/eaoh         ...  ...  ,  ...  ...  14  0 

Btogs  br]od  ijpafe  Akhri  S'ifi  (Tib.  &  Sans.  Avadalla  Kalpalata)  Vol.  T, 

Faso.  1-6;  Vol.  II,  Faso.  1-5®  1/^  each      ...  ...  ...  11  o 

Arabic  and  Persian  8 erieg. 
'Alamgirnamah,  with  Index,  (Text)  Fasc. 1-13  @  /l6/  each 
Al-Hnqaddasi  (English)  Vol.  I,  Fasc.  1-3  @  1/- 
Am-i-Akbari,  Piiac,  1-22  @  1/8/ eaoh 

Ditto  (Engliph)  Vol.  I,  Paso.  1-7,  Vol.  II,  Faao.  1-5,  Vol.   Ill, 

Fasc.  1-5,  @  2/- each  ...  ...  ...        ,' 

Akbamamah,  with  Index,  Fasc.  1-37  ffi  1/8/ each 

Ditto        English  Vol.  I,  Fasc.  1-8  ;  Vol.  II,  Faso.  1-4  @  1/4/   each 
Arabic  Bibliography,  Iby  Dr.  A  Sprenger  @ /lO/  ;    ...  '    .,; 

*Bidahihnamah,irith. Index,  Faao  1^9  @/10/ each 

Conqnest  of  Syria,  Faso.  i-9  @ /lO/ each        ...  

Catalogue  of  Arabic  Books  and  Manuscripts  1-3  @  I/-  each 
'  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  . 

Aaiatio  Society  of  Bengal,  Faso  1-3  @  1/-  each 
Dictionary  of  Arabic. Technical  Terms,  and  Append??:  Faso.   1-21 

1/8/ each...  .,; '  '...  ...  '     .... 

Famang-i-Bashidi,  Fasc.  1-14  @  1/8/  each  ... 

•  The  other  Fascicnli  of  these  works  are  out  of  stock,  and  complete  copies  cannot 
■be  supplied. 
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Fihrist-i-Tuai)  or  Taay's  list  of  Shy'ah  Books,  Faso.  1-4  @  1/-.  each        4  0 

fotun-nsh-Bham  of  Wtlqidi,  Faso.  1-9  @ /lO/ each             ...                ...    5  10 

Ditto           of  AzSdi,  Faso.  1-4  @  /lO/  each                 ...                ...     2  B 

Haft  Asman,  History  of  the  Persian  Mjasnawi,  Faso.  1  @  /12/  each  Bs.    0  12 

History  of  the  Caliphs,  (English)  Faso.  1-6  (§  1/4/ each  ...                ...    7  8 

Iqilnamah-i-Jahangiri,'Faso.  1-3  @  /lO/  each                     ...                ...     1  14 

Tsibah,  with  Supplement,  51  Fasc.  @  1/- each                   ...                 ...  51  0 

Ma' asir-i-'Alamgiri,  Faso.  1-6  @ /lO/ each       ...                 ...                 ...     3  12 

Maa?ir-nl-Umara,  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-9  ;  Vol.  11,  Faso.  1-9 ;  Vol.  Ill,  1-10 ; 
Index  to  Vol.  I,  Faso.  10-11 ;  Index  to  Vol.  II,  Faso.  10-12  ;    Index 

to  Vol.  Ill,  Faso.  11-12  @  /I/  each                ...                ...                 ...  35  0 

Maghazi  of  Waqidi,  Faso.  1-6  @ /lO/ each       ...                 ...                 ...     3  2 

Mantakhabu-t-Tawarikb,  Faso.  1-15  (g  10/  euch                ...                 ...     9  6 

Ditto  (English)  Vol.  I,  Faso.  1-7 ;  Vol.   II,   Fasc. 

1-5  and  3  Indexes  ;  Vol.  Ill,  Faso^  1  @  1/- each            ...                 ...15  0 

Unntakhabu-l-Lubab,  Faac.  1-19  @  /lO/  each...                 ...                 ...   11  14 

Nukhbatn-1-Fikr,  Faso.  1  @ /lO/                       ...                 ...                 ...     0  10 

Nizami's  Ehiradnamah-i-Iakandari,  Fasc.  1-2  @ /12/ each                  ...     1  8 

Biytzn-B-Salatin,  Faso.  1-6  @  /Wf  each             ...                ...                 ...     3  '  2 

Ditto          (English)  Faso.  1-5  @  1/-       ...                 ...                ...     5  0 

Tnbaquat-i-Nasiri,  Faso.  1-5  (g /lO/ each          ...                ...                 ...     3  2 

Ditto          (English)  Faso.  1-14  @  1/-  each              ...                ...  14  0 

Ditto          Index                    ...                ...                 ...                 ;..     1  0 

Tankh-i-Firiiz  Shabi  of  ?iyaa-d-din  Barn!,  Fasc.  1-7  @ /lO/ each        ..      4  6 

Tarl^-i-Firuzshahi,  of  Shams-i-Siraj  Aif,  Fasc.  1-6  @ /lO/ each         ...     3  12 

Ten  Ancient  Arabic  Peoms,  Faso.  1-2  @  1/8/ each            ...                ...     3  0 

Tnznk-i-Jahangiri  (Bng.)  Fasc.  1  @  1/-           ...                ...                 ...     I  0 

Wis  o  Bamin,  Faso.  1-5  @ /It)/ each                 ...                 ...                        3  2 

Zafarnamah,  Vol.  t,  Fasc.  1-9,  Vol.  II,  Fasc.  1-8  @ /lO/ each              ...10  10 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  AsiAiic  Research  SB.    Vols.  XIX  and  XX  @  10/- each   ...  ...20 

2.  Fboceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  from  1870  to  1904  @  /8/  per  No. 

3.  JoDBN&L  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  1870  (8),  1871  (7),  1872  (8),  1873 

(8),  1874  (8),  1875  (7),  1876  (7),  1877  (8),  1878  (8),  1879  (7),  1880  (8), 
1881(7),  1882  (6>,  1883  (6),  1884  (6),  1886(6),  1886(8),  1887(7). 
1888(71,1889  (10),  1890  (11),  1891  (7),  1892(8),  1893(11),  1894 
(8),  1895  (7),  1896  (8),  1897  (8),  1898  (8),  1899  (8),  1900  (7),  1901 
(7),  1902(9),  1903(8),  19U4  (16),  @  1/8  per  No.  to  Members  and 
@  2/-  per  No.  to  Non-Members. 
N.B. — The  figures  enclosed  in  iraeiets  give  the  number  of  Nos.  in  each  Volume. 

4.  Jonrual   and   Proceedings,   N.S.,   1905,   to  date,   @  1-8  per  No.  to 

Members  and  Bs.  2  per  No.  to  Non-Members' 
6.    Memoirs,  1905,  to  date.     Price  varies  from  number  to  number.   Dis- 
count of  26°/o  to  Members. 

6.  Centenary  BevieTT  of  the  Besearchea  of  the  Society  from  1784-1883      8 
A  sketch  of  the  Turki  language  as  spoken  in  Eastern  Tarkistan,  by 

B.  B.  Shaw  (Extra  No.,  J.AJ3.B.,  1$78)       ...  ...  ...    4 

Catalogue  of  Mammals  and  Birds  of  Burmab,  by   E.  Blyth   (Extra 
No.,  J.A.S.B.,  1875)  ... 

7.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  1884. 

8.  Mahlbharata,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV,  @  20/  each ... 

9.  Moore  and   Hewitson's   Descriptions  of  New   Indian    Lepidoptera, 

Parts  I-III,  with  8  coloured  Plates,  4  to.  (§  6/- each     ... 

10.  Tibetan  Dictionary,  Csoma  do  KSroB 

11.  Ditto     Grammar        „  „ 

12.  Eafmitafabdamrta,  Parts  I  and  11  @  1/8/    ... 

13.  A  descriptire  catalogue  of  the  paintings,  statues,  &c.,  in   the   rooms 

of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  bengal,  by  C.  B.  Wilson        ...  1 

14.  Memoir  on  maps  illustrating  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Kaimir,  by 

M.  A.  Stein,  PhD.,  Jl.  Extra  No,  2  of  1899  ...  ...  ...     4 

16.    Persian  Translation  of  Haji  Baba  of  Ispahan,  by  Haji  Shaikh  Ahmad- 

i-Kirmasi,  and  edited  with  notes  by  Major  D.  C.  Pbillott.  ...  10 
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Notice  of  Sanskrit  Mannaoripts,  Faac.  1-84  @  1/- each    ...  ...34  0 

Nepklese  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Literature,  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Mitra  ...     5         o 

N.B.—A.n  Cheques,  Money  Orders,  Ac,  must  be  made  payable  to  the  "  Treasurer,, 
Asiatic  Society,"  only. 

1-1-08 
Booka  are  aupplied  by  V.P.P. 
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